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To 


INTERIM REPORT. 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to examine and report on the 
present conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British 
India, and to make recommendations for the improvement of agri- 
culture and to promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural 
population ; in particular, to investigate : — (a) the measures now 
bemg taken for the promotion of agricultural and veterinary 
research, experiment, demonstration and education, for the compila- 
tion of agricultural statistics, for the introduction of new and better 
crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, dairy farming 
and the breeding of stock ; (b) the existing methods of transport and 
marketing of agricultural produce and stock ; (c) the methods by 
which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded to 
agriculturists ; (d) the main factors affectmg rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommenda- 
tions ; availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report 
our proceedings from time to tune, desire to submit to Your Majesty 
the minutes of the evidence which we have taken in respect of the 
Punjab on the subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most 
gracious consideration. 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) H. S. LAWEENCE, 

( „ ) T. H. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) J. MaoKENNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) N. GANGULEE. 

( „ ) L. K. HYDEE. 

( „ ) B. S. KAMAT. 


(Signed) J. A. Madan, 

( „ ) F. W. H. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 

25th July, 1927. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 


G^e^CTaBy, 

To examine and report on iiie present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be' within ihe scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownec'ship and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Conamission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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questionnaire: 

P-AJRT I 


QuestiLozi. 

1 . Researoli. 

2 . Agxicixl'fciiratl eduoaidoxi. 

3. Demons’fcra.'fcioii and. pxopagapiida.. 

4. AdmizLis'fcxa’bioxi. 

5. Pioaxice. 

6. Agxicultraral ixLdel>t>edxi.ess. 

7. fragmentation of luoldings. 

PAI6T II 

8 . Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop protection. 

14. Implements. 

f .AJBX III 

15. "Veterinary. 

16. Animal lius'bandry. 

Part IV 

17. A.gricultural industries. 

18. Agricultrural labour. 

19. forests. 

20. IMarlceting. 

21. Tariffs and sea freiglits. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. C-eneral education. 

24. Attracting capital. 

25. Welfare of rural population. 

26. Statistics. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
Part 1 

1. Research. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of — 

(i) All research affecting the wdfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

{ii) Veterinary research ? 

(b) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general l^d should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned 1 

2. Agiittaliurai Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufiicieat % 

(ii) Is there an urgent need for tension of teachmg facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally 1 

{in) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes 1 

(w) Are the attendances at gristing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state re^ons. 
Gan you suggest measures likely to stimulate tiie demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ^ 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes 1 

(m) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study whidi 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

(mi) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (6) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 



(m") How can adult education in rural tracts be populaiis^ ? 
{sdii) In suggesting any scteme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (b) its Wnce. 

8. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

{a) Wbat are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
inflnATtAiTig and improving the practice of cultivators 1 

(6) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations 1 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators njay be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
fidlure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Adminisirafton. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of ihe activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplenaent the activities 
of the local Governments ^ 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces eoifid be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of e 2 q)erts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services. 

(ti) Eailways and steamers, 

(m) Beads, 

(to) Meteorological Department 
(o) Posts, and 

(w) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you thiuTr these Services 
nfi^t be improved or extended. 

5. finance. 

(o) mat Me your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(6) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccam 1 

6. Agticultoial Indebtedness. 

(a) miat in your opinion are : — 
the main causes of borrowing, 

(t») the sources of credit, and 

{Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(b) Wliat measures in your opinion are necessary for Kghtening agri- 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale 1 Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited i 

1 . Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome % 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Past II 

8. Irrigation. 

(а) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

{ii) Tanks and ponds, 

(m) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(б) Axe you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

{N.B , — ^Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(vi) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, vdthin your 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(c) What measures should Govemmeut take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(а) In your opimonj could greater use be profitably made of natural 
mmures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(б) Can you suggest measure to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
incre^e in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of unauTiTiTig with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
aTnTnf^Tiiftj and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(f) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

{a) Please give your views on — 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(ii) the introduction of new crops including fodda; crops, 

{Hi) the distribution of seeds, 

(in) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(6) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you surest improvements in — 

{») the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, hiternal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases., 

{H) The desirability of adoptug internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(o) Have you any su^estion for the improvem^t of eviatiTig^ or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(6) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator* of improved implements ? 



IX 


(c) Axe ttere any difficulties wMoli mannf actureis liave to contend 
with in the production of agricultural impleinents or their distribution 
-for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Past III 

15. Veterinary. 

(а) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(б) {i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

{in) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this 1 

. (ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection 1 Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

{e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(/) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(gr) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Eesearch 
Institutions ? 

Qh) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 

by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(iii) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 
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(6) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district— 

(i) Overstoclring of common pastures, 

(ii) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(w) Insufficienoy of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(to) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(®) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stufEs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how naany weeks does scarci^ 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive 1 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
TneTitiug the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(«) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Pabt IV 

17. Agricultural bdustries. 

(o) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season 1 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries 1 Can you surest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be establ^hed with Government 
aid? 

(c) What are the obstacles m the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac cultmre, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning,, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-boar^ utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(«) Gould subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
eoncems to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

^ Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
olker things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(ff) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you sugg^t me^ whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
mivironment ? 



18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) What measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour 1 

and 

(ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments m current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? W'ould the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(а) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe- 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or esporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(ii) Export noarkets 1 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders mformation as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21, Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(iii) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(w) Societies for effecting improvements — the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 

(vii) Societies for joint farming ; 

(vin) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 



23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their heating upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(«) Bighei or collegiate, 

Middle school, and 
(m) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land 1 

(ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 

{Hi) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(а) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agrioulture 1 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(а) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(б) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(а) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

{iii) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(u) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other su^estions to make under this heading 1 
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Irrigation Works, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

Question 4. — Administration. — ^In 1922 tlie appointment of Inspector 
General of Irrigation in India was abolished and a new post of Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India created. On the departure of the 
last incumbent of the post, on leave preparatory to retirement, in March, 
1925, the appointment has been practically in abeyance and is so still. 
It is understood that the Government of India have recently decided that 
the post of Consulting Engineer must be retained, but that the precise 
form or the status of the offi.ce of the Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India is still under consideration. It may be that the time taken 
up in the consideration of this matter might b^me prolonged. Mean- 
while the Province is losing the advantages of the advice and assistance 
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«-f the Consulting Engineer in irrigation matters. Irrigated areas are the 
bright spots in India’s agricultural economy. Where irrigation is possible 
there exist enormous possibilites o-f agricultural achievement. The exist- 
ence of a strong central control has in the past been of the utmost value 
to irrigation in India as a ivhole. The arguments in favour of the retention 
of such control are irrefutable. The Consulting Engineer as liaison officer 
between the Central Grovernment and the Provinces would be the means 
of a general dissemination of technical information and of the benefit of 
experience gained in one Province being placed at the disposal of others. 
He would be always on the spot, as it were, and available for giving advice 
to any Province on any difficult technical questions connected with irriga- 
tion projects. The local officers of Provinces would be able to lay their 
plans with full details and estimates before him with full confidence of 
getting useful advice and valuable opinions. The opportunity of airing 
his views, of asking for advice and of talking “ shop ” generally with 
the professional brother of long experience in other places and with a 
reputation for sound technical ability would be of inestimable benefit to 
the irrigation engineer of other Provinces. These advantages have been 
denied to them during the last eighteen months. It seems advisable, there- 
fore that the period of abeyance of the appointment should be shortened as 
much as possible. A recommendation to this effect from the Agricultural 
Commission might help to expedite a decision in the matter. 

It is understood that the Government of India have also under their 
consideration a proposal to establish an Irrigation Board before which all 
schemes submitted to the Government of India would be laid. The proposal 
is that aH the Provinces should cooperate and that all their Chief 
Engineers (Irrigation) together with the Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India should be regarded as members of a Central Board. Every 
project referred to the Government of India would be examined by a 
sub-committee of the Board, and it would be open to any Local Government 
to ask for a sub-committee to advise on difficult technical questions con- 
nected with an irrigation project under preparation. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — (1) (cu) Irrigation in the Punjab is fully dealt 
with in the Punjab Memorandum for the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
jpages 24 to 90. There is also a supplementary memorandum* dated 17th July, 
19^, on Crop Irrigation Oh»ervatimsJ^ New irrigation schemes and 
^extensions of existing systems are dealt with in paragraphs 11 to 28, pages 29 
•to 59. Improvements in existing systems are discussed in paragraph 29, 
page 59. Tanks or reservoirs are dealt with in paragraph 26, page 50. 
“Well irrigation is Teferred to in paragraph 32 (VII), page 73 and also 
on pages 88 and S'O. A further reference to tube well irrigation is given 
on pages 182 and 183. “ Bunds ” are referred to in paragraph 33, page 74. 

(b) The economic distribution of supply is dealt with in paragraphs 30 
and 31, page 62. It is dealt with in more detail in The Punjab Irrigation 
Branch Papers Noe. 12, 13, 24, 26, 26A, 2l7. The last three are the latest 
and most up-to-date. Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper 2Q describes the 
best form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail end. Pre- 
vention of wastage of water by absorption in the soil is dealt with in para- 
graph 34 V (o), page 86 (waterproofing channels). 

(2) The attached statement shows at a glance the new areas to be irrigated 
by new irrigation schemes and by extensions of existing systems. (This 
statement does not include possible extensions of tube well irrigation to be 
undertaken by the Agricultural Department or by private enterprise. On 
page 183, a reference is made to the great field for tube well system of 

* Not reprinted. 
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irrigation in areas uncomnlanided by flow irrigation and where subsoil 
water level is reasonably close to the ground surface.) The statement 
shows that the area irrigated every year in the Punjab when the con- 
templated schemes have been developed will be practically double that of 
what it is now. It will be approximately 20 million acres. The total of 
the gross commanded area in the Punjab will be approximately 36 million 
acres. In the whole of Egypt and the Sudan the gross commanded area 
is only something over 8 million acres. In the iSukkur Barrage Canale 
Project the gross commanded area is a little over 7 million acres. It is 
thus realised that there is a vast field for development in the Punjab. 

(3) On page 30 of the Memorandum is given a statement of the unde- 
veloped lands 111 the Colony Canal areas. The total areas there shown as 
available for development is 641,759 acres. In addition there are 

100.000 acres of inferior land on the Lower Bari Doab Canal and 65,000 acres 
of charagah land on the Lower Jhelum Canal (exclusive of the 10 per 
cent, charagah) awaiting development. The grand total is thus over 

800.000 acres. If the charagah areas on the Lcmer Chenab Canal and on 
the Lower Jhelum Canal were reduced from 10 per cent, to 6 per cent., 
the additional area available for development would be approximately 

200.000 acres j thus bringing the grand total ijp to 1,000,000 acres. 

The problem as to how the development of these vast areas could be 
expedited requires consideration. 

To a certain extent development in the Punjab is being retarded by the 
opposition of the Bombay Government to all new irrigation schemes in the 
Punjab. Two large schemes, viz., the Thai Canal and the Jalalpur Hydro- 
Electric Project, which were submitted to the Government of India for 
sanction some time ago, have been held in abeyance because of the opposition 
of the Bombay Government. This matter is referred to on page 41 of the 
Memorandum. 

(4) In connection with methods employed to prevent wastage of water, it- 
may be mentioned that the quantity of water allowed per outlet is strictly 
limited and there is no margin for wastage. The standard allowance is 
calculated as follows; — 

Only 75 per cent, of the culturable commanded area on an outlet is- 
supposed to be irrigated annually, and of that one-third is to be irrigated: 
in kharif and two-thirds in rahi. At the outlet head one cusec* is allowed 
for every 88 acres in the khcurif season. Allowing for 10 per cent, absorp- 
tion in the distributary this requires at the distributary head one cusec for 
every 80 acres, and at the canal head (allowing 18 per cent, for absorption 
in Main Canal and Branches) one cusec for every 65 acres. Thus for every 

1.000 acres of culturable commanded land ^ on an outlet the calculation is 
as follows: — 


Culturable commanded area ... 



Acres. 
... 1,000 

Area to be irrigated annually 

... 

. 

750 

Area to be irrigated in kharif 

. . 

. 

... 250 


250/88 =2-84 cusecs per 1,000 acres at outlet head. 

(5) In the rahi season the channels run with full supplies for approxi-* 
mately half the time during which they run in khcmf and the duty in 
rabi has therefore to be double that in kharif. Although for the majority 
of cultivators that allowance is a very small one yet the following figures 
bhow what can be done by skilful cultivation and economical use of -water. 
On the three most highly developed canals in the Punjab the following are 
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the kharif and Tcuhi duties per cusec of mean discharge at canal head in 
the last eight years: — 



Khabif. 

Rabi. 


U.B.D.C. 

L.J.O. 

L.0.0. 

U.B.D.C. 

L.J.O. 

L.C.O. 

1917-18 

132 

91 

96 

280 

230 

220 

1918-19 

96 

80 

84 

226 

186 


1919-20 

122 

92 

96 

230 


226 

1920-21 

106 

84 

88 

230 



1921-22 

111 

100 

99 

223 

208 


1922-23 

107 

90 

98 

268 

245 


1923-24 

113 

107 

111 

242 

216 

241 

1924-25 

139 

119 

134 

249 

231 

259 


8) 926 

8) 763 

8) 824 

8)1,947 

8)1,725 

8)1,816*6 


116 

96 

103 

243 

216 

227 


These actually achieved duties may be compared with the duties of 66 in 
kharif and 130 in rahi used in the calculation above. 

(6) The actual “ deltas ” on the same three canals during the same 
eight years were as follows : — 

(“ Delta ** means depth of water in feet put on to the area irrigated.) 



Kharif. 

Babi. 

. 

U.B.D.O. 

L.J.C. 

L.0.0. 

U.B.D.C. 

L.J.O. 

L.0.0. 

1917-18 

2*21 

3*0 

2*46 

0-94 

1-6 

1*46 

1918-19 

3-17 

3*7 

3-34 

0*93 

1-8 

1*46 

1919-20 

2-6 

3*0 

2*8 

1-1 

1-7 

1*4 

1920-21 ... 

2-64 

3*6 

3-38 

1-09 

1-6 

1*47 

1921-22 

2-54 

3*0 

2*98 

1-24 

1-68 

1-40 

1922-23 

2-66 

3*67 

2-9 

1*02 

1-31 

1-3 

1923-24 

2-58 

2*8 

2-77 

1-16 

1-4 

1-31 

1924-25 

2-67 

3*1 

2-7 

1-46 

1-6 

1*4 


(7) As regards wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil, it may be mentioned that the amount of evaporation from irrigating 
channels in the hot weather is less than one-tenth of the amount of absorp- 
tion. In the cold weather it is very much less. •'V^en losses by absorption 
are referred to, the amount lost is assumed to include that lost by 
evaporation. It may be mentioned that from experiments made on the 
Ganges Canal and on the Upper Bari Doab Canal in the rahi season, out 
of every 100 cubic feet entering the head of the Canal '20 cubic feet were 
lost in the canal and branches, 6 cubic feet in distributaries, and 21 cubic 
Mr, W. P. Sangster^ 
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feet in village water-courses. This left 63 cubic feet delivered on the fields, 
of which it was estimated that 25 cubic feet were wasted in various ways. 
In order to induce the cultivators to reduce wastage in the fields, it is 
laid down in rule 9 of the Canal Act that compartments (“ kiaris ”), about 
one-eighth acre in area, must be made in all classes of fields except those 
for rice and gardens, and that each compai-tment must be irrigated by 
means of a small water channel in the same manner as irrigation from a 
well is done. 'When a field is irrigated which has not been so prepared, 
an additional charge may be imposed. 

(8) Rule 7 under the Canal Act gives the Divisional Canal Officer power 
to withhold water where in his opinion loss from wastage is likely to occur, 
and (rule 17) where a water-course is not maintain^ in proper repair. 
Elaborate and long-continued experiments were made on different kinds 
of linings for water-courses to prevent waste by absorption, but it was 
found in the end that the cost of the only satisfactory lining was pro- 
hibitive. See page 87 of Memorandum. As regards incentives to economise 
in canal water, the duty and delta figures given above show that the 
best cultivators on the older canals, especially those on the Upper Bari 
Doab Canal, have apparently already arrived at a maximum efficiency. 
On the Upper Bari Doah Canal the supplies available have always been 
more limited than on any other canal and that has forced the cultivators 
to use what supplies they received as economically as possible. 

(9) It has sometimes been suggested as an improvement in the existing 
system of irrigation in tlfe Punjab that an increase m the capacity of our 
Punjab Canais would result in an enormous increase in the areas irrigated, 
and would especially lead to a large increase in the area under cotton. 
The idea would seem to be that the intensity of irrigation on Punjab 
Canalfa. should be increased to about 160 per cent, of the culturable com- 
manded area. Apart from the question that the increased supplies to 
obtain the higher intensities would accentuate the evils of water-logging, 
experience tends to show that an intensity of much over 100 per cent 
is ordinarily impossible except round towns where ample manure is pro- 
curable and market gardening freely resorted to. On the whole of the 
Lower Chenab Canal area (a gross area of 3,390,881 acres and a culturable 
commanded area of 2,698,^3 acres.) the intensity is already 100 per cent, 
(see column 8 of the statement attached). As regards the Lower Jhelum 
Canal, it does not, as yet, make use of its full capacity in the hharif 
As regards the other canals, the kJiarif demand depends very largely on 
the supplies available in April and May, and the existing capacities of 
the channels are ample for utilising the supplies available in tho'se two 
months. No increase in the intensity of irrigation on these canals seems 
possible until such time as dams are constructed to conserve supplies 
and dole them out to supplement shortages at critical periods. This matter 
has been fully dealt with in a Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 27 
(on page 7 in the note, dated: 21st May, 1923, on the proposal to increase 
capacities of the Punjab Canals to take advantage of surplus supplies in 
the rivers during the kharif season). On page 90 of the Memorandum 
it is shown that the intensity might be increa^ by 20 per cent, in some 
areas if the cultivators would exercise due economy in the use of water 
(see also the Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 11). 
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Question 9. — Soils. — (1) The improvement of soils by drainage and other 
means and the reclamation of ‘‘ alkali ” land is dealt with in paragraph 32^ 
page 68 onwards of the Memorandum. This paragraph shows that the Irri- 
gation Department of the Punjab has appointed a Scientific Research Officer 
for conducting research work on problems connected with irrigation, e.g.j 
movements of the water-table, variability of the subsoil, silt transport, water- 
logging, drainage, hydrodynaniical problems (page 71), lining of channels, 
etc. 

Some measures, c.^., bunds for the prevention of the erosion of the sur- 
face soil by flood water are mentioned in paragraph 33, page 74, onwards. 

(2) The subject of water-logging of the soil is very fully dealt with in 
the Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 20 and its supplements. These 
papers contain very valuable information regarding the general principles 
that have up to date been evolved. and the methods adopted for the pre- 
vention of water-logging and for the treatment of water-logged area. In the 
Supplement to Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 20 the information is 
brought still further up to date. Attached to this supplement are diagrams 
showing the rise and fall of the spring level in the Hafizabad tract on the 
Lower Ohenab Canal from the year 1902-22. The rainfall for each year has 
also been shown on these diagrams. A study of these diagrams shows that 
although the spring level is high yet it has not been getting worse. During 
the 10 years or so, previous to 1922, the water-table was more or less 
stationary and during the last few years prior to 1922 there was a general 
improvement. Exactly fche same conclusions can be drawn from the diagram 
of the tract near Amritsar. The spring level here, too, has been more or 
less stationary since 1895, i.e., at about 10 iee€ or 11 feet below natural 
surface. All diagrams show that the effect of rainfall on the spring level 
is very marked. They also show that the water-table has reached a state 
of equilibrium, i.e., under normal conditions the inflow (percolation fiom 
canal channels, absorption from irrigation, and rainfall) is balanced by the 
subsoil outflow and it is only in a year of abnormal rainfall when the natural 
and artificial surface drainages cannot deal with the downpour and flooding 
occurs that this balance is upset and there is a temporary rise of spring 
level. 

(3) A note on the hallar condition of soils by Dr. P. E. Lander, Agricul- 
tural Chemist to the Punjab Grovernment, is given on page 35 of the Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 20. 

(4) In Appendix V of the Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper No. 20 is. 
given a synopsis of work done in water-proofing canals and the 2nd Supple- 
ment contains a statement showing details and conditions of all the linings. 
These papers are mentioned merely to supplement the information already 
given on page 86 of the Memorandum. 

(5) Another measure which is being adopted in order to minimise water- 
logging by reducing the seepage through canal banks is to lower the bed of 
main canals by cutting down the sills of falls. The channels which are thus: 
left uncommanded by the lowering of the main canal are to be fed by means, 
of hydraatomats, hydro-pulsors, ejectors, or by Sir Ganga Ram’s patent 
hydraulic lift irrigator. The question as to which of these patent automatic 
lift machines should be adopted is still under consideration. Probably each 
will be given a trial as there are many canal falls where they could be 
utilised. They can also be used as automatic pumps for draining water- 
logged areas. 

(6) There is a large area (about 100,000 acres) of what is called “ bara 
soil on the Lower Ban Doab OanaJ, and about two years ago the Punjab 
Department of Agriculture devised a scheme of operations for the reclama- 
tion of the bara land, and the scheme has now been put into operation. The 
first method advocated was based on the principle of washing the salts from 

Mr. W. F. SangsUr. 
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the sojI into the subsoil. The first efforts were not very successful owing 
to the peculiar conditions of the soil, but the experiments are being 
repeated. Of all the methods of reclamation yet tried applications of sand, 
five or six inches deep, have given the best result. This method, however, 
is not universally applicable as the quantity of sand available is very limited, 
unless it can be transported from great distances, which is out of the 
-question. Bara soils treated with powdered gypsum slowly become amenable 
to cultivation. The expense of this method, however, is beyond ordinary 
cultivators. Ordinary cultivation versus deep cultivation by means of steam 
tackle have been tried. Results are in favour of deep cultivation. Afforest- 
ation as a means of reclamation is also being tried. The Forest Department 
is advising and assisting the Agricultural Department in this. 

(7) Bara soils and inferior lands on the Lower Bari Doab Canal are 
also being granted to certain persons of the peasant class on certain favour- 
able conditions in order that they might become the means of reclaiming 
these tracts. One of the conditions for the grant of an area of inferior 
land IS that after a certain number of years, if the land has been brought 
np to a certain standard of productivity, the tenant may become proprietor 
of half the area reclaimed on certain favourable terms. If a tenant succeeds 
in reclaiming hara land he may, on certain favourable terms, after a 
oertam number of years, become the proprietor of the whole area reclaimed. 

Question 10. — ^Fertilisers. — One method employed in the Punjab to dis- 
-courage the practice of using cow-dung as fuel is mentioned on page 186 
of the Memorandum. Laffee canal areas have been taken up for irrigated 
forest plantations to provide sources of wood supply for fuel so that the 
people may be induced to take to burning firewood instead of cattle-dung. 

In addition to these irrigated plantations which are managed by the Forest 
Department, there are large areas of canal plantations and many hundreds 
of miles of canal avenues along all the irrigation channels managed by the 
Canal Department. The total receipts from the Canal Department planta- 
tions in the Punjab during 1924-25 amounted to Rs.1,15,431. It has recently 
been decided to ask for the services of a Forest OjB&cer from the Forest 
Department to inspect the Canal Department plantations and advise on the 
best methods of afforestation. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — ^As regards (d), viz.j practical methods 
of supplementing fodder supplies, it may be mentioned that, wherever 
feasible, canal banks are always let out for grazing and judging by the 
demand for grazing leases on canal banks, it may be concluded that this 
method of providing fodder supplies for village cattle is keenly appreciated. 
The grazing leases on canal banks in the Punjab produce an annual 
income of approximately Rs.40,0C)0. The length of channels in operation 
at the end of March, 1926, was 19,814 miles, viz., 4,314 miles of main canals 
.and branch canals, and 16,500 miles of distributaries. 

Question 18. — AGRiouLTURAii Labour. — The measures taken in the Puiij.*b 
■to attract agricultural labour from areas in which there was a surplus to 
areas in which large tracts of culturable land remained uncultivated were 
■to give grants of land to settlers from congested districts. All Government 
waste lands which became fit for cultivation by the introduction of canal 
irrigation were brought under a scheme of colonisation. The grants took 
various forms; some whole villages were let out to capitalists on payment, 
^others were granted to persons who deserved well of Government; more 
usually, however, separate plots in each village were granted 'and the 
grantees were required to take up residence and build houses on a site set 
apart for the purpose. In the first instance grantees after a period of 
probation were usually given rights of occupancy tenants holding under 
-Government, various conditions being attach^ to the tenancies, c.gi., the 
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oonditaons of permanent residence, and of cultivating the land allotted. 
Other conditions in some cases were the keeping of brqj^-mares for horse- 
breeding, the breeding of camels, of mules, and of cattle, the introduction 
of scientific methods of agriculture, the cultivation of superior varieties of 
particular crops, the maintenance of nurseries, or planting trees, the pro- 
duction of improved seeds, etc. In all villages a certain area remained 
unallotted and was retained by Government to be utilised as grazing grounds, 
or for some other common purposes. Some recent grants made for cattle- 
breeding are mentioned on page 265 of the Memorandum. Also grants have 
been made in recenb years to* certain persons of the peasant class on the 
Lower Bari Doab Ganal on the condition, among others, that they brought 
a certain area of hara and inferior lands up to a certain standard of 
productivity. Grants have also been made to criminal tribes. (Statements 
of conditions applicable to all classes of tenants are given in Chapter VH 
of Volume 11 of the Punjab Colony Manual.) 

Question 19. — -Fobests. — The problem of the supply of firewood in rural 
areas has been solved by instituting irrigated plantations in the canal areas. 
These irrigated plantations have already been mentioned m answer to 
Question 10 — Fertilisers — and are further referred to on page 186 of the 
Memorandum, 

Question 26. — Statistics. — ^The methods of ascertaining areas under culti- 
vation and crops are referred to in paragraph 31,; page 63, onwards of the 
Memorandum. There was a retrenchment propesal in 1922 to revive the 
idea of amalgamating canal and revenue patwcuris. This question first arose 
in 1910 and was fully considered during the following years until 1919 by 
a large number of revenue and irrigation officers of rank and experience. 
During that period several conferences were held, and during 1917 and 
1918 practical experiments of such amalgamation were made over consider- 
able areas on the Jhelum and Ohenab Canals. 

There was an idea that unification would be feasible and result in {!> 
removal of duplication of work, (2) reduction of establishment and expense, 
(3) reduction of the number of petty officials who are said to prey upon 
irrigators. 

As regards (1) the experiments showed conclusively that the work per- 
formed by both kinds of patwaris could not be performed by one official. The 
two duties are quite different and performed with entirely different objects. 
In the one case distribution of canal water has to be measured and recorded ; 
this duty must be done promptly and rapidly; the official in charge of it has 
to be continually on the spot and on the alert ; his time is fully occupied. In 
the other case, that of the revenue patwari^ the whole idea is the correct 
maintenance of tlie land records which have been built up during the past 
fifty years for the primary purposes of assessment of land revenue and for 
the recording of rights of landlords and tenants. The official who is occupied 
in this complicated work could not possibly devote time to the measure- 
ment of distribution of water. The only way in which the duties may seem 
to overlap is in crop inspections; but these are, and must be, different for 
the canal and revenue patwaris. The whole object of the irrigation inspec- 
tion is to discover the amount of water supplied and the amount of rate 
recoverable and amount of rate which may be remitted on account of short 
supply; that of the revenue inspection on the other hand relates to the 
various kinds of crops sown and harvested, their condition, reasons for 
failure, questions regarding tenure and cultivation and other matters all 
required' for the purposes of settlement, decision of rent and revenue suits 
and other matters connected with the welfare of the agriculturists. 

It is therefore a fallacy to believe that there is duplication of work. 

As for (2) the experiments showed that the time of both patwaris is fully 
occupied and that, even if such unification were possible, the number of 
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officials could only he iMiduced to a small extent. It was however found that 
supervision by (a) the Canal or Eevenue Department alone, o-r (h) both 
jointly is out of the question, for ic creates endless difficulties and friction. 

Regarding (3), even if the numbei of petty officials were reduced this 
would make no difference in the amount extorted but would merely mean 
an increase in illicit income to the individuals. The proper way to deal with 
this matter is to induce the people to combine in a correct manner against 
such extortion and to punish severely those who are found guilty. It is in 
fact a matter which the people themselves must take in hand. A mere 
reduction of officials has nothing whatever to do with it. 

Finally, both the Financial Commissioners and the Chief Engineers and 
the Xd-eut. -Governor decided that the proposal must be definitely abandoned 
as impracticable. 

Later a resolution was passed in the Punjab Legislative Council that a 
new experiment of amalgamating canal and revenue patwaris should be 
tried in the Western Jumna canal area. This experiment is still in 
progress. 


Oral Evidence. 

40.112. The Chairman : Mr. Sangstex*, you are Chief Engineer of Irrigation 
Works, Punjab? — ^Yes. 

40.113. We have been lucky enough to find you in these parts and so we 
hav»^e asked you to come before us. The Commission has read your very 
interesting note which, when read in conjunction with the other memo- 
randum provided for the Commission by the Punjab officers, gives, I think, 
a very complete picture of the particular questions with which memo- 
randum deals. I should like to ask you and some officers in the Punjab 
some more detailed questions when we oome to your province on our inquiry. 
But there are one or two general points which I should like to ask and 
also one or two points of detail. I see that you are strongly of opinion 
that the existence of a strong central control has in the past been of the 
utmost value to irrigation in India? — Yes. 

40.114. Then I notice on page 2 the following statement: “It is under- 
stood that the Government of India have also under their consideration 
a proposal to establish an Irrigation Board before which all schemes 
submitted to the Government of India would be laid.*' Then you go 
on to discuss the proposal in a little more detail. You do not say 
whether you approve of that proposal? — Yes, I approve of it. In fact, the 
Xocal Government has already approved of it. 

40.115. Your own view is that it is very necessary?— Yes. May I 
explain an instance. Some of our schemes which are awaiting sanction are 
hung up because apparently there is no one with the Government of India 
to give technical advice at present. We have got several big schemes in 
the Punjab awaiting sanction. We cannot get sanction apparently until 
something like an Irrigation Board is established. 

40.116. You are feeling the lack of somebody capable of adjusting the 
differences between province and province? — Quite so. 

40.117. Now, just one or two points in connection with yo-ur note of 
•evidence. I think the Commission would like to hear anything that you 
may care to say amplifying the views set down in the two documents upon 
the question of the advantages of the volumetric as against the acreage 
method of charge for water. Do you yourself fully endorse the views set 
out in the Punjab Memorandum?— Those are my own personal views prac- 
ticaRy as put in in this memorandum. They are not, perhaps, the views of 
the Local Government but they are my own views practically. 
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40.118. Do you know personally any intelligent landlords or cultivators who 
would prefer the volumetric system of charge? — We have already several big 
landlords and estate managers who are taking water now on a volumetric 
system. Our Minister for Agriculture in the Punjab is taking it on a 
volumetric system in his estate from one of the canals. There are several 
other large landowners on the same canal who are taking water on that 
system. 

40.119. As you are aware, irrigation charges are outside our terms of 
reference, but T should like to know what is your view as to the relative 
economic advantage from the users’ point of view. Is it possible for the 
cultivator to get more value for his money under the volumetric system? — 
In some cases it is, but in the majority of cases, where we have small farmers 
in the Punjab, it is not to their advantage to take canal water on the 
volumetric system, because, as I have explained in the memorandum, the 
small farmer is only a small sliareHolder on a water-course and he would 
be dominated by the large shareholders and would not probably get his own 
share. But on the acreage system, it is part of the canal officers’ business 
to see that every shareholder gets his share. We have nothing to do with 
shares under the volumetric system. 

40.120. A small cultivator in an irrigated area who is getting his water on 
the acreage basis has to take his water when he can get it, has he not ? — On 
the acreage system there is a cut-and-dried time-table according to which 
he gets his share. 

40.121. If he wjants to have water at all he has to have it on that time- 
table? — ^Yes. 

40.122. On the volumetric system, a large landholder can turn the water 
on when h,e wishes and can turn it off when he so wishes ? — Quite so ; he has 
entire control of all the water in the water-course. It generally happens that 
he has teniants all over the water-course and he has to have some kind of 
time-table for the various tenants. 

40.123. It is possible that the tenants in their turn may have to take their 
water at a time when it suits the landlord to have it P — ^Yes, if a landowner, 
for instance, is cultivating la certain portion of the land on the water-course 
himself, he might at times desire to take water for his own fields at the 
expense of his tenants. 

40.124. Then, if you can conceive of a commanded area cultivated by a 
number of farmers each one of them having holdings of not less than 150 to 
200 acres, such a district would present no difficulties for the volumetric 
system, would it? It is. the smallness of the holdings that gives the pre- 
ponderating advantage to the acreage system, is not it.P — 'Practically yes. 
Any landholder who has enough of land to comprise one water-course, that 
is one outlet, can have the volumetric system quite well, only he would have 
to he responsible for the distribution of the water among his own labourers. 

40.125. Sir Ganga Bam : I like the volumetric system and I wanted it for 
my own estate. When I asked Mr. Sangster to give me 2*5 cusecs he said 
he could not. Will you kindly put that question to the witness? 

The Chairman: 1 am afraid I do not know the circumstances. I do not 
wish to tread on ground with which I am not familiar. 

40.126. Do you think that the possibility of conserving water for the lower 
levels of a commanded area by irrigating the higher levels of such commanded 
area and constructing a tube well, offers important possibilities in some 
districts? — ^Wherever you can irrigate land by flow, it is the most economical 
way of idoing it. You would only think of irrigating by wells where you 
could not get canal water to flow on to it. 

40.127. Are there no cases in which if you had more water at the lower 
levels you could commaud a larger area? — ^Not in the Punjab. 

That of course meets my point at once. 
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40^128. Have you come on the technical side to the ideal tube well and 
strainer ? Have you got the ideal apparatus ? — ^Not yet, they are still being 
experimented on. The great trouble is that the spaces get choked up and 
we have not solved that problem yet. We are still working at it. lihe 
latest strainer that has been developed by one of our workshop super- 
intendents is one which can be mechanically cleaned while it is down in the 
ground but that is only in an experimental stage. If it proves to be a 
success, it will be a great advance. 

40.129. Then one of the difficulties is the blocking of the interstices in the 
strainer? — Yes. 

40.130. Is one of the difficulties in tube well engineering the fact that the 
sand in the water-bearing strata comes through the strainer into the tube 
and finally leaves a cavity into which the upper strata collapse? — The diffi- 
culty really is not that the sand gets in through the interstices of the 
strainer but that the interstices get blocked up by some chemical formation. 

40.131. Dr, JSyder: Is it calcium carbonate ? — A sort of lime formation 
which closes np the space and the amount of water delivered by the tube 
will gradually diminish. 

40.132. The main purpose of the tube and strainer is to meet the difficulty 
I have described, and it has overcome it? — It does keep out the sand. 

40.133. In your long experience do you feel yourself that the liaison between 
the Agricultural Department, the Forest Department land.your own depart- 
ment is sufficient? — ^Yes, quite; we co-operate wherever possible. There has 
never been any difficulty at all. One recent development, for instance, is 
that the Agricultural Department have come to us for several of our engin- 
eering staff. They cannot go to the open market for them; they have to 
come to us because we alone have experienced men. In the same way with 
the Forest Department, we have a good many dealings with them over their 
irrigated plantations. 

40.134. So that it is true to say that there is sympathetic inter-action 
between the departments? — Certainly. 

40.135. Is that inter-action do you think as elastic in all directions as it 
might be ? However much goodwill there may be,' do you think the practice 
is sufficiently elastic?-— I think so; I have never heard of any suggestions es 
to any improvement that can be made in the relations between the depart- 
ments. 

40.136. Do you as a department frequently receive representations from the 
Agricuitural Department bringing forward points of difficulty which culti- 
vators have met with? — Yes, we frequently get communications from them 
and we always try our best to help them as much as possible. 

40.137. So that you can confidently say that you do not think there is any 
ground for the charge which is sametimes levelled that the Irrigation De- 
partment is concerned more with the sale of water than with the ladvance- 
ment of the prosperity of the agriculturists? — No, I do not think there is 
any ground for any charge of that kind. I do not think the Agricultural 
Department woulu complain of any want of co-operation at all. 

40.138. In this new and most important area which you are about to 
irrigate in the Punjab, as regards a great part, of it there is no population 
at present on the laud at afl, is there? — You refer, I suppose, to iwhat is 
called the Nilibar, the next area which is going to be colonised , at present 
it is practically a bare desert with practically no population. 

40.139. Do you know whether there has been any proposal that «s tenants 
come in to occupy and cultivate this land which is going to be culturahle 
for the first time, those tenants should be bound in t]^ matter for instance 
of rotation of crops, the planting of certain varieties and manuring — in fact 
the rules of husbandry that we are accustomed to in Great Britain — No; 1 
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think as far as I know none of the new leases will have any conditions of 
that kind. 

40.140. I am asking for information: do you think that such leases might 
well have restrictions of that sort? — ^In a certain area it would be quite 
feasible; it probably would not be feasible to have it over the greater part 
of the area because it might quean a restriction or a decrease of the price 
fetched for the land and we depend on the price that the land fetches to a 
certain extent to finance our schemes; if you imposed any strict conditions 
of that kind you would get a lower price probably. 

40.141. Are you confident on that point? — I should think it would probably 
hjave that effect in certain areas. GDhere is a large canal in the Punjab, 
the Lower Bari Boab Canal, which has a large area of inferior soil; leases 
are given there on very generous terms to any one who will come and take 
up blocks of this inferior soil and reclaim it. In fact on the worst soil if a 
man reclaims it he gets proprietary rights over it; and on land which is 
not quite so bad he can get proprietary rights on half the area he reclaims. 
Of course that is land for wbich we would not in any case, as it stands at 
^present, get a very high price in the open market. 

40.142. But on my original point : you are of course perfectly familiar with 
the fact that in order to obtain value for quality it is necessary to market a 
certain volume together. It is very difficult to obtain value for quality if 
you are selling a small amount of produce at a time, is it not? — ^Yes; you 
mean that the tenant would have to observe a certain rotation of crops or 
grow certain crops? 

40.143. If you inuagine yourself to be a prospective tenant on such land 
determined to grow the best cotton or the best wheat, would not that land 
attract you more by reason of the fact that your neighbours were bound to 
grow the best varieties rather than that they should be allowed to grow the 
poorer varieties and leave you with only the produce of your own farm of 
the higher quality? — Yes, undoubtedly; it is one of the troubles, that the 
cultivators do not at present go in for the best kind of crops or the most 
favourable crops. 

40.144. Have I not succeeded at all in shaking your conviction that reason- 
able restrictions in leases would not reduce the attraction to prospective 
tenants? — ^Yes; I admit you have shaken my opinion; but I do not think it 
would be quite so easy to convince the intending purchaser. 

40.145. Mr. Kamat : You have suggested that irrigation should remain a 
centralised subject with the Government of India? — Only to a certain extent; 
it should only be to the extent that there should be a liaison officer who would 
be able to go round all the Provinces <and help towards co-operation. 

40.146. Exfoept for thab you would be agreeable if irrigation were a 
Trausf erred subject in the Provinces, as it is so closely allied to agriculture? 
— ^It is practically Transferred at the present time, is it not? 

40.147. It is at present a Central subject? — Irrigation? Not in the 
Punjab; it is Transferred to Local Governments; but with Local Govern- 
ments it is a reserved subject. 

40.148. I beg your pardon : it is a reserved subject. Would you -make it a 
Transferred subject, that is what I am asking? — ^No, I think not. I think 
it should remain reserved in the Local Governments : especially in a province 
like the Punjab where there is so much at stake. Irrigation is such a 
tremendous thing in the Punjab that the Punjab Government would have 
to keep it reserved, I think. 

40.149. Bearing in mind that agriculture depends a great deal on irriga- 
tion, both irrigation sdhemes and distribution of water, what objections 
have you in view if irrigation were also a Transferred subject in the hands 
of a Minister for Agriculture instead of a Eeserved subject? Whiat diffi- 
culties do you apprehend? — The greatest difficulty would be the engineering 
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staff : if it is Reserved in the Local Government, as at present, it is an 
all-India service : if it were Transferred to the Local Governments it would 
be a provincialised service and you would not get good enough men, in my 
opinion, to run such an enormous proposition as irrigation in the Pun jab - 

40,150. So it is purely from the point of view of the service that you see 
difficulty; can you not counterbalance that difficulty by the convenience of 
the agricultural population? — do not admit that there is any inconvenience 
to them under tho present system. 

40,161. Is there a fairly good amount of co-operation between the Irriga- 
tion Officers and the Agricultural Officers so far as the distribution of water 
is concerned? — Absolutely entire co-operation; I think there are no hitches 
of any kind whatever. 

40.152. With regard to this acreage system of distribution of water, have 
you tried co-operative methods whereby the irrigators get their own water 
by co-operation between themselves? — No, we have not; we have offered it 
to people to take it on those terms; but none of them have ever come 
forward; for instance the volumetric system is practically that; the share- 
holders would have to co-operate together and come and ask for a volumetric 
supply. In no case have we refused it. 

40.153. The volumetric system is of recent introduction, is it not? — Yes; 
it is only possible to introduce it because of the- introduction of oiur latest 
kind of module; what we call the adjustable proportional module. 

40.154. Before that, you offered to distribute water to villages on the oo- 
operative system if they chose to have it hut they refused? — Quite so; we 
could never persuade any group of villagers or any group of men to take it 
up. 

40.155. Is this volumetric system popular? — No, it is not; it is still open 
to offers but no one comes. 

40.156. So it is unpopular ; is it very costly to introduce the meters ?— No ; 
we are introducing them in any case as a matter of demonstmtion. 

40.157. It does not involve any high initial cost? — ^No extra cost. 

40.158. l/r, Calvert: With reference to the question just asked by my 
colleague, is it not true that you have expressed your willingness to supply 
water on the volumetric system to any co-operative society formed for that 
purpose ? — Yes. 

40.159. And the difficulty was that in a co-operative system miembership is 
voluntary, whereas, having got your outlet, the taking of water from that 
outlet is practically compulsory ; that is to say, if there are 29 irrigators to 
an outlet all those 29 irrigators would have to become members of the co- 
operative society or you must abandon the idea? — All the irrigators of that 
outlet must belong to the society. You could not have some not belonging 
to the society, 

40.160. Now, just to give us some idea for comparison with other systems 
of irrigation, can you give a rough figure for the capital cost of irrigation 
works per acre irrigated? — No, I am afraid I cannot give that; I could send 
you the figures later. 

The Chairman: Would you like that sent, Mr. Calvert? 

40.161. Mr, Calvert : Perhaps he might take my figures, Sir. Is it correct 
or no-t that it is Rs.22*8 per acre irrigated? Is it roughly correct? — ^That is 
the capital cost? 

40.162. That is your capital outlay divided by the area irrigated, 258 
crores capital outlay divid^ by the area irrigated 10*78 million acres?— That 
is probably quite correct; it is only a case of working out the figures. 

Sir Thomas Middleton: Is that for the Punjab? 
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40.163. Mr. Calvert: Yes. And your establishment charges work out 
about Rs.2‘77 por acre irrigated? — That is the entire cost of maintenance 
and repairs, as we call it, per acre. It is much less than that on some canals ; 
it ]s only about Re. 1-8 per acre; of course there are the interest charges 
to be added; and that might bring it to Rs.2-8 per acre perhaps. 

40.164. And your water-rates work out to Rs.3-7 per acre ? — ^Yes, probably 
a little more now since we raised the water-rates. 

40.165. The Chairmcm: Would you like to send those figure in? — ^Yes; 1 
will have them worked out again just to corroborate your figures perhaps. 

40.166. Mr. Calvert: You have recently in the Punjab started a research 
section ? — Yes. 

40.167. The United Provinces propose to have what they call a research 
division with an Irrigation Research OjBELcer. Would not that be dealing with 
very similar problems? — Probably exactly the same problems. 

40.168. iSo you would feel inclined to suggest that this should be an Imperial 
question? — Yes; it should be Imperial; there should be a Central department 
for research as well as a Provincial department; we must still have our 
provincial research department, I think; but there should in addition be 
some Central department which would help to co-ordinate all the work which 
the different provinces are doing. But I think we should still have our Pro- 
vincial department separate, because we probably have a few problems which 
are peculiar to the Punjab. Other Provinces would probably have a few 
problems which are peculiar to their own province, so that there must be 
separate Provincial departments for I'esearch. At the same time, I think 
there should be a Central controlling authority of some kind. 

40.169. Mr. Calvert : Now, there is some misunderstanding in some of the 
provincial memoranda about the kian system in the Punjab. Cbuld you 
explain to the Royal Commission exactly what your kiari system is? You 
say there is a rule whereby a cultivator must arrange his field in a rectangle, 
otherwise you do not give him water? — Yes; but I think that is not the 
exact wording. There is nothing about a rectangle in the rule. It can be 
any shape but the area is restricted. In fact, the Northern India Canal Act 
lays down that a field must be properly prepared. That is all if says. In 
the rule under the Act, it says it must be divided into compartments not 
greater than a certain area and that each compartment must be fed from a 
central channel. That is all it says. It does not say anything about the 
shape of the areas, but it restricts the areas of the compartments. And 
another proviso is that there must be a channel feeding each compartment, 
meaning chat you cannot fill one compartment from another compartment. 
But we have not been enforcing this rule much in recent years. We prefer 
now not to enforce that rule very strictly. In fact, we seldom do enforce it. 
The object of that rule was to get the people to economise in water. Wie 
have preferred in recent years to adopt other methods of making them 
economise, such as for instance, by instituting the latest kind of outlet and 
the latest kind of meters on our distributary channels and by that means 
we can ensure a more accurate supply of each outlet. If we are sure that 
no outlet is getting more than its designed supply, we do not need to worry 
about what they are doing with the water. The supply that we allow is m 
limited that really they are forced themselves to exercise as much economy 
as possible. 

40.170. That is to say '^at when the question of waste of water comes up, 
the outlet with a fixed discharge is a better implement than the compulsory 
ktari system?— -Yes. For instance, if you saw a lot of waste of water going 
on in any particular area, you would at once go and examine the outlet and 
take a discharge ^d see whether it was discharging its designed supply or 

discharging more than its designed supply you would say 

That IS the reason; he has got too much water and he is wasting it,” But 
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if it was not discharging more than its designed supply, yon -would leave it 
alone. 

There must be something wrong with the mentality of the cultivator, and 
you would not interfere with it? — ^We think this is the better way, namely, 
to aim at accuracies of discharge. 

40.171. In the Madras memorandum, it says : ‘‘In the Punjab a system 
of hmris is adopted. Under this every ryot must parcel out his holding 
into rectangular plots whose dimensions are dependent on the discharge 
from the pipe or sluice.” That is not quite correct? — ^It is if you go by the 
actual letter of the rule under the Canal Act. But we do not enforce it. 
There is a penalty attached, but we never enforce* that penalty chiefly 
because it leads to corruption. It is a temptation towards corruption among 
the lower-paid staff. That is really why we do not enforce it very strictly. 

40.172. Now, a very different question : I understand that later on in our 
inquiry we shall have put before us this question of elevators, and the success 
of the eleva-bor will depend to some extent upon the increased outturn of 
such crops as wheat. I gather that on your old established canals there is 
no increase in the acreage under irrigated -wheat? — No, in fact, there has 
been a decrease recently because of the increase of cotton. Cotton is becoming 
more popular and more cotton is being cultivated, apparently at the expense 
of wheat. 

40.173. Then on the new canals do you anticipate a larger acreage under 
irrigated wheat? — ^I think the pi’oportion will probably be much the same as 
it is on other canals. In the new areas it will be much the same as in the 
other canals and, as I say, there is a tendency now to decrease wheat and 
increase cotton. There will probably be the same tendency on the new canals, 
but it all depends on what the price of cotton is going to be and the* price 
of wheat. The areas vary according to the price we find. 

40.174. I hope you will stop me, if you think this question is not quite 
right, as regards this trouble with the Bombay Government, is it entirely 
due to the fact that the Bombay Government will not accept the results of 
observations of discharges put forward by the Punjab engineers? — Pre- 
sumably that must be the explanation. We in the Punjab do' not know what 
the explanation is. All we know is that, when we apply to the Government 
of India to send a reminder, all they reply is that they cannot get a reply 
out of the Bombay Government on this question. The Bombay Government 
apparently have not yet committed themselves to any reply. 

40.175. You have had regular discharges taken of all the Punjab rivers? 
—Yes. 

40.176. And in the opinion of the Punjab engineers there is an ample 
supply for both the Punjab and Bombay? — Ample. I have got diagrams 
here to prove it. 

40.177. Sir Senry Lcuwrence ; In regard -bo this volumetric system, I under- 
stand that it has only been introduced quite recently. Could you tell us 
when it was introduce? — ^About five or six years ago, I think. 

40.178. And how many acres roughly are cultivated on any outlet on 
which you have introduced this module? — ^The average is about 700 acres. 
That IS the average acreage for which we give one outlet, some are smaller, 
some are bigger. Some might be as big as 1,500 acres and some as small 
as 400 acres. But the average, the ideal sisfe that we try to design for, is 
700 or 800 acres for each outlet. 

40.179. What would be the smallest area on which it would be possible to 
introduce such a module? — ^Wle would not like to do it on an:^hing less 
than about 800 acres. 

40.180. That means that a considerable number of cultivators must be on 
that particular outlet? — ^Yes. 
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40.181. You very seldom iSind 800 acres in tlie hands of one man? — They 
are nearly all small holders, so that you might have twenty or thirty share- 
holders even on an 800 acre outlet. 

40.182. And once the water passes that module, you are not further con- 
cerned with its distribution? — No, except that when the shareholders apply 
to us we make out a time-table for them according to the area of each 
shareholder. They are supposed to make the time-table themselves, but if 
they cannot agree among themselves they are allowed to come* to us and it^ 
is our duty to make a time-table for them. 

40.183. And is there any person or body with authority to enforce that 
distribution? — Oh, yes. They can make a case in court if anyone breaks 
through that time-table. 

40.184. But is there a panchayat or one of your officers who is authorised 
to see to it? — ^Well, up till recently, all canal officers had magisterial powers 
and could try these cases themselves. Unfortunately (in our opinion) these 
magisterial powers have been taken away from canal officers and the cases 
hare to go to the local magistrates. 

40,186. So it is only by recourse to the criminal court that this fair dis- 
tribution can be enforced? — ^Yes. 

40.186. And that, I take it, is not very popular? — Going to court about it 
is not popular. It has become much less popular now since the magisterial 
powers of canal officers have been taken away. Formerly it was quite con- 
venient for a man to go to the nearest canal officer and get his case tried 
in a summary manner. Now he cannot get that done. He hasi to go to the 
headquarters, probably, of the district. He may have to wait for weeks, 
and months perhaps, before his case can come on. 

40.187. Do I understand you to say that this module was only introduced 
on the application of a body of cultivators? — ^No, we are gradually intro- 
ducing it all over, in any case, as a matter of administration. 

40.188. And entirely at your discretion? — 'We would do it all immediately 
if it were feasible. But financially it is not feasible to do it all at once. 
We have to do it gradually. And then you cannot do it in the middle of the 
crop. You have to wait probably till the end of the crop to make any change. 

40.189. Does it cost some money to install it? — Only about Ils.160 or so 
for each outlet. 

40.190. Is it liable to manipulation? — That is the great point about the 
latest module which we have introduced. It has beaten all other modules 
in that respect, in that it cannot be interfered with by the zamindar. That 
is one of the greatest points about it. 

40.191. They cannot pull out a brick here and make a little cut under- 
neath or resort to any of the favourite devices of landholders to get more 
water? — It is not, in the first place, easy to interfere with it. It would 
have to be some very elaborate alteration which would be at once noticeable. 
It cannot be done surreptitiously. 

Jir. Calvert : The proof of deliberate interference would be perfect. 

40.192. Sir Hmry Lawrence: It would be very difficult to find out who 
has done it? — We would fine the whole village. 

40.193. I am much interested in this, because I was told by the Sind 
engineers that they could not find a module that would be proof against 
fraud. What is the name of your module? — We call it A.P.M., i.e,, 
Adjustable Proportional Module, and one of the pamphlets which I have 
handed to the Secretary of the Commission describes that module. No. 26, 

I think it is, and 26A. 

40.194. Sir Ganga JRam,: You reduced the water lately all round on the 
basis that people should not get more than 76 per cent. Is that right? — 
76 per cent, is the basis on which we now give the water. 

Mr, W, P. Sangster, 
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40.195. That gives the delta during the hharif of 36" and in the rahi 12", 
is that right? — ^Yes. 

40.196. You do not go beyond the formula allowed, and that is why this 
is not favoured by the large landholders. There is no elasticity about it ? — 
We cannot give more than that allowance 

40.197. That is the reason why it is unpopular? I mean to say, there 
are advantages in the other system, while there is no elasticity in this. It 
will become too rigid? — There is not enough water to go round as it is. 

40.198. Do you think this is the best form of outlet to protect the rights 
of people at the tail end? — That is one of the great advantages of this new 
outlet. 

40.199. Do you know whether in the other provinces they have got a 
similar outlet? — ^No, I cannot say. 

40.200. That is exactly the reason why there should be* some central 
control over the design of outlets. Do not you think so? — quite agree 
that it is one of the reasons why there should be a strong central control 
of some kind. 

40.201. In distributing water, *or at least in designing the quantity of 
water, how much do you allow for the distance or the land from the outlet; 
how much, that is, do you allow for absorption? — -We do not make any 
allowance at all. All we are concerned with is the amount at the outlet 
itself. 

40,202 Suppose the land is about three miles away from the outlet. Will 
you not give a little water for absorption? — ^No, because we design all our 
systems in such a manner that no water-course is more than three miles 
long Irom the outlet to the furthest held. 

40.203. In that case, the man whose land is just near the outlet would 
be at an advantage as compared with the man whose land is further away? 
— ^No, because he gets a shorter time than the others. 

40.204. That is only in the case of small landholders, but supposing one 
has an area of 800 acres about three miles away, what would you do? — 
We do not make any diherence on that account. 

40,206. You have a regular time-table showing the delta required for 
maturing each crop? — ^We have statistics which we have obtained by 
experiments. 

40.206. Have you got a time-table about the number of waterings required 
for different kinds of crops? I know the Agricultural Department have not 
done that yet? — ^Yes, we have done it; we have a table? showing the number 
of waterings required for crops. I have a whole lot of papers with me 
showing that. 

40.207. Is there any difference of opinion between the Bombay engineers 
and yourself regarding the delta of water required for rice? — ^Yes, there are 
differences of opinion. 

40.208. It is a ve'ry substantial difference of opinion, is it not? — Not so 
very much. 

40.209. It is on that ground, 1 suppose, that they made the requirement 
much more than we do ? — They ask for more than what we think is necessary, 
but we are not going to fight them on that point. We do not wish to quarrel 
with them on that point at all. We are qui-te prepared to give them what 
they want, because we maintain there is enough water even to give them all 
that they demand. 

40.210. Out of the delta of Sf 6", how much do you allow for evaporation 
due to the heat of the sun, and how much do you think goes under the soil 
and how much is absorbed by the crop? — think I have given that in 
paragraph- 7. 
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40.211. The Chairman: I think those things are given in the note, Sir 
Ganga Ham. 

The Witness : Evaporation, i have said, is less than one-tenth of the 
amount of absorption, so that we lake them both together, 

40.212. Sir Ganga Bam : You admit that canal irrigation brings the subsoil 
up? But at what point does it go into the river? Will it go on increasing? 
— No, it comes to a state of equilibrium. 

40.213. At what depth? — At a depth of about ten or twelve feet. 

40.214. It will not go beyond that? — ^Except in some exceptional places. 

40,216. Has that been established by research? — I think I have mentioned 
that somewhere. 

40.216. What encouragement do you give to the zamindars for keeping 
their water-courses clean and less absorptive and vice versd? Do you give 
them a more liberal quantity of water, or do you penalise those who do not 
keep their water-courses clean? — If we find them wasting water, we do not 
give them hharaha, 

40.217. For instance, a man who does not keep his water-courses clean 
might claim hharaha for his bad crops. Supposing your outlet discharge is 
constant, and given two men, one grows a good crop and the other grows 
a bad crop on account of the bad state of his outlet and he claims hharaha, 
would you give him hharaha in that case? — ^In that case we would not give 
him hharaha. 

40.218. That is the penalty you would impose? — ^That would be so; he 
would not be given any hharaha. 

40.219. Do your Sub-Divisional Officers examine the point before determin- 
ing the hharaha? — ^Undoubtedly, before hharaha is given, that matter is 
inquired into. If he has been receiving his proper quantity of water and if 
his crop has still failed, we would not give biTn hharaha, 

40.220. In the old canal areas such as the Upper Doab canal areas, is it 
not a rule to irrigate only so much per cent, of the gross area in different 
canals? — On different canals there are different percentages. 

40.221. And the calculation is made accordingly, I suppose? — ^Yes, 

40.222. And if he uses more water for irrigation, you would not mind? — 

As long as he is not getting more than what we call the designed supply, 
we would not mind it. ^ 

40.223. You know that there is a remark in the Irrigation Commission’s 
Report that 37 per cent, of the flood water goes into sea? — ^Yes. 

40.224. In these circumstances, do you not think it should be our duty to 
conserve that water and utilise it to advantage?— Undoubtedly. 

40.225. In that case would it not be advisable to run inundation canals 
during the hhanf parallel to the main canals so as to increase the head 
of the outlet during the hharif? Supposing in the Ravi there are 100 000 
cusecs, your maximum supply, is not your supply in the canal based on the 
minimum dmcharge of the river?— May I give you an instance of the latest 
or our canals which have the latest designs and the latest improvements The 
capacity of those canals, I am referring to the Sutlej Valley project is 48 000 
cusecs,* whereas the amount of rahi supply is only 13,000 cusecs. The 

ari'^^O m?sS^ 

40.226. le that design based on extra head being given to the outlet? 

Could not our Chenab canal be redesigned ?— No, as you said there are 
separate canals. ’ 


Mr. W. P. Sangster. 
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40.227. Could it not be introduced in other canals too so as to make 
use of the flood water? — There are not areas for that. You would have 
to increase the intensity very much; all the other areas are already covered 
by canals. 

40.228. Not all, you only allow 33 per cent.? — I say you would have to 
increase the intensity. 

40.229. Yes, the intensity, but where is the harm in that? — It would lead 
to water-logging. 

40.230. In fact, they do it because they cannot get sufficient water, and 
they have to do it by well irrigation!^ — In very few areas indeed. In some 
areas, there are lots I know, they gamble on rain. 

40.231. "Why should not the other canals be remodelled? — Because they 
get more rain in some areas. In some years when there is a heavy rainfall 
they will not even take the water that is there. 

40.232. What use do yo^ make of the rank grass that grows on the banks 
of the canals? — Wle let out the canal banks for grazing. Sarhanda is grown 
there. 

40.233. The rank grass I mean ?— We do not allow it to grow. 

40.234. Have you applied to the Agricultural Department to give you 
some suggestions for keeping it as ensilage? — No, we have not, we try to 
prevent it growing on any of our canals. 

40.235. But it grows all the same. I asked that question of Dr. Clouston 
and he said that that grass can be made into ensilage for fodder? — It is 
a matter for the Agricultural Department. 

40.236. But I mean you have not applied to them with a view to its 
being put to that use? — No, Hitherto we have gone on the principle of 
trying to eradicate it as far as possible 

40.237. Do you give any concession to the neighbouring villages to take 
the fuel which is on the canal banks at a cheaper rate than you would get 
from the contractor? — No. 

40.238. You know our great aim is to prevent people using cowdung as 
fuel? — 'You mean fuel on our canal banks? You do not mean forest planta- 
tions? In the case of canal banks, the fact is that we cannot dispose of 
the produce of our plantations, as a rule, to the villagers. 

40.239. Why.P — -Because there is no demand for it. 

40.240. Even if you offer it at cheap rates? — No, they have enough in 
their own fields as a rule for their own warns. Our difficulty is to find a 
market for our plantation produce. 

That is a point which ought to be noted. 

40.241. You have not yet come to any definite conclusion whether the 
appointment of ziUadars had better remain under the Canal Department or 
the Revenue Department? — ^I have written about that in my reply to Ques- 
tion 26, Statistics. Your question is about zilladars being done away with 
or being transferred to the Civil Department and canal patwaris being done 
away with. My opinion is given on this page here (referring to his reply 
to Question 26). It is more clearly and more briefly put here than I can 
do verbally. 

40.242. Sir Ganga Bam: Some time ago we sanctioned one appointment of 
zilladar as a tentative experiment from the Agricultural College. — ^We still 
appoint zilladars from the Agricultural College. 

40.243. No-, no. We sanctioned an appointment of zilladar a B.Sc. 
of the Agricultural College. Has that been a success? — Our present method 
of recruiting zilladars is from the Agricultural College. 

40.244. Not all of them?— Yes, almost entirely now. 
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40.245. We sanctioned only one appointment. You say that all zilladars 
are recruited from the Agricultural College .—^We do not recruit from any 
other source except Trhen we recruit from our own department by promotion 
of paiwaris and munshis. There is no other outside source of recruitment. 

40.246. Mr. Oalveri: All direct appointments are from the Agricultural 
College ? — Yes. 

40.247. Str Ckinga Sam: All appointments? — ^Except pro-motions within 
the department, i.e., except promoted patwaris and munshis. 

40.248. You are not in favour of reserving all zilladojr appointments for 
the Agricultural College? — ^No, because we must hold out some higher appoint- 
ments to our patwaris and mv/nshis. We must give them some hope of 
promotion ,• otherwise, we would not get a good class of men. 

40.249. Do not you think that those promoted zilladars are generally 
corrupt as compart with those who come from the Agricultural College? — 
No, I do not think we have noticed any difference of that kind so far. 

40.250. Professor Gomgulee : One or two questions with regard to the 
reclamation of alkali land ; What steps do you take against the formation of 
alkali? — ^Drainage chiefly. We have a very complete system o-f drainage. 

40.251. Do you take into consideration the type of soil you propose to 
irrigate before you introduce irrigation there? — ^No. I am afraid we do 
not. We do not withhold water from any particular area because of its 
soil. We would not withhold water even from an area where there was 
alkali forming. We would prefer to introduce a system of draining and try 
and wash out the alkali by applying canal water liberally and draining it off. 

40.252. I was not referring to that type of soil. You know that if the 
subsoil contains an excessive amount of sodium, there is a great deal of 
danger of bringing the sodium carbonate or ether salts to the surface under 
irrigation ? — Yes. 

40.253. Do you take any precautions in that case? — No, except to see that 
we have an extra good system of drains, if possible. That is the only 
practical remedy. 

40.254. Drainage after the formation of alkali soil? But I am trying to 
And out whether you take any precautions against the formation of alkali? 
— Yes, a system of drainage is necessary even before the formation of alkali 
to prevent the alkali coming to the surface by keeping the subsoil water- 
table at a lower level. 

40.255. Have you a laboratory in your department where you can test 
soils and things of that kind? — ^No. A laboratory is about to be built in 
our Besearch Department. Hitherto we have used the laboratory of the 
Agricultural College at Lyallpur for that purpose. 

40.266. Now you feel the necessity for a separate department under your 
own control? — Yes, we have recently instituted a Research Department. 

40.267. I am interested in the method you adopt to replace cowdung. 
CJould you tell us to what extent that method is successful? — ^It is not very 
easy to explain to what extent it has been successful. 

40.258. You have referred to a plantation. Is that a very recent planta- 
tion ? — ^There is one on the lower end of the Upper Bari Doab canal. This 
plantation has been established for about 25 years m the Chungamanga 
forest, and it certainly has been a great source of fuel for the whole of the 
Province. The fuel goes from that forest all over the Province, so it is 
bound to have some effect in providing cheap fuel to the whole of the 
Province. 

40.259. And release cowdung? — 'Undoubtedly, it must do that. 

40.260. What is your experience, do you find cultivators still using oow- 
dung as fuel? — I am afraid you still see them burning cowdung in the 
villages, but at the same time you see them using it as manure. 

Mr. W. P. Songster. 



40.261. You let out your canal banks for grazing, do you? — Nearly all our 
canal banks. -We get a fair amount of revenue from it, althougli in indivi- 
dual places it is a very small amount. The amount per mileage is small but 
the mileage is so great that the total is considerable. 

40.262. Do you lease to individual cultivators or to a big cultivator who 
can sub-lease it to others?— 'We lease it generally to the local people. 

40.263. Individually? — iGenerally individually: We give two or three miles 
to the neighbouring people. 

40.264. To the whole village? — No, to one or two people. It is put in the 
name of one particular man, but this particular man probably takes all 
the cattle of the village to it. They make some sort of arrangement among 
themselves. 

40.265. Is the scheme of colonisation you are referring to in this memoran- 
dum a success? — ^A, great success. In fact, the canals could not have been 
made without these schemes of colonisation. The making of a canal and the 
colonisation of the land have to go hand in hand. You could not have 
the one without the other. 

40.266. Do you get any trained educated Punjabi to reside in the colony? 
Do trained young men in the Agricultural College at Lyallpur settle down 
in those colonies ? Do they get land from you and settle in the colony ? — 
Well, a certain number, I suppose. It is rather difficult to say. The actual 
colonisation is not done by my department. It is done by the Civil Eevenue 
Department. 

T^at I am trying to find out is whether there are any educated men 
residing in the colony. 

40.267. The Ohminian : I think the witness has said that he does not 
know. 

The Witness : Of course we have Sir Ganga Ram. He is one of our most 
famous landowners in the canal colony. 

Professor Oangulee: He is a landowner, but he does not stay in the 
colony itself, 

(iMr, Sangster then gave the Commission a map of the Punjab showing in 
different colours the existing irrigated areas and proposed irrigation areas, 
as well as areas where irrigation works are under construction.) 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. R. E. GRANT GOVAN, of Govan Brothers, Ltd., Delhi, 
and Mr. S. A. BUNTING, of Messrs. Duncan, Stratton & 
Company, Delhi. 

Memorandum on Orain Elevators in India by Messrs. Govan Brothers, 

Limited^ Delhi, 

Present Conditions, — ^India is one of the largest wheat-growing countries 
in the world; yet the methods employed in this country are primitive in the 
extreme. /Granaries of ©olid construction are possessed only by the large 
exporting firms and by a few. of the more up-to-date flour mills, and even 
these granaries own few of the scientific advantages which are to-day con- 
sidered a sine-quor-non in practically all other wheat-growing countries. 
The solitary exception lies in an isolated experimental silo erected at 
Ly allpur by the Punjab Government. Grain is generally stored, both in 
bags and in bulk, in warehouses of defective construction. iWhen stored in 
bulk the grain is placed on a layer of straw or chaff .and covered with a 
similar layer. Damp penetrates with facility, and weevils, which infest the 
crevices of the walls and roof, quickly multiply in the fresh grain. 

Another system in common use is storage in pits. These pits are lined 
with straw or chaff and sometimes with a plaster of mud or cowdung. The 
grain is stored in bulk and is protected above by a covering of straw, earth 
and thatch. (Grain stored in this way is less liable to the attacks of weevil, 
but suffers from mould, resulting in discoloration and bad smell, while 
there is considerable loss due to the destruction by damp of the wheat 
adjacent to the walls. 

Yet another plan is to store grain on plinths in the open, protected by a 
tarpaulin covering only. The disadvantages of this system are too obvious 
to require enumeration. 

All these systems are open to most serious objections. Careful mvestiga^. 
tions have revealed the fact that wastage, due to the ravages of weevils, in 
grain stored in warehouses amounts to 2^ per cent, per annum of the grain 
so stored, while wastage on grain stored) in pits by deterioration is no less 
than 5 per cent. In addition to these losses, depreciation in quality of 
pit-wheat reduces the value of such wheat by one anna per maund. Account 
must also be taken of the losses due to the accessibility to the grain of rats 

Messrs. B. E. Grant Oovam and 8. A. BvMing. 
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and other vermin, and the objection in this case must be measured not 
merely by the damage done directly to the grain, but also to the facility 
afforded to the breeding of rats and the consequent increase of bubonic 
plague. Yet another lose, oonsequent on the present methods, is occasioned 
by shortages inseparable from the employment of manual labour, a shortage 
which may be accepted as 1 per cent, of grain so handled. 

The above are only a few of the many disadvantages of the present system, 
but they suffice to demonstrate the imperative necessity of devising more 
efficient conditions. Taking a conservative estimate on the above basis, the 
annual loss under present conditions amounts to some 2^ per cent, of the 
total crop. The third wheat forecast of the year 1919-20 estimates the 
total yield as 10,092,000 tons. Thus, the loss that year on wheat alone, due 
almost entirely to the lack of an efficient storage and transit system, 
amounted to no less than 252,300 tons. 

A SCHEM.B or Elevators for India. — A. rough scheme for the provision 
of elevators for India has been outlined in the technical note by Messrs, 
Henry Simon, Limited, attached to this memorandum. It may not be out of 
place, however, to give a brief description of the method of working this 
system. 

The silos, as described by Messrs. Henry Simon, Limited, will consist of 
three classes: — 

(1) Country elevators in wheat-producing districts. 

(2) Terminal elevators at large consuming centres. 

(3) Port elevators for export purposes. 

We are principally concerned, at present, with the first two classes. The 
cultivator will bring his wheat to the nearest country elevator, either in 
sacks or in bulk. The wheat will be removed from the sacks into the 
elevator, where it is automatically cleaned, weighed and placed in the bins. 
The mill-dust, resulting from the cleaning operations, will be returned to 
him in his sacks, he will pay the elevator receiving charges, and will receive 
the Company’s receipt for the whole amount of wheat placed in the bin. 
We will presume that he then sells his wheat to a grain merchant in Lahore. 
This grain merchant produces his receipt, in return for which the wheat is 
hand^ over to him and transferred in bulk railwiay wagons to the Lahore 
elevator, where it is similarly stored, and he is given a receipt. He may 
then sell the grain to a retail dealer in Lahore. This retail dealer produces 
the receipt, .and the wheat is handed over to him, in bulk or in sacks as he 
may desire. Or the merchant may desire it to be sent for export, in which 
case it again enters bulk railway wagons and proceeds to the Karachi or 
other Port elevator. 

Advantages. — ^The advantages of this briefly-described system las com- 
pared with the present one are too numerous to detail in full. Perhaps 
the most important of them is that all wastage is reduced to a minimum. 
The wheat no longer lies in dirty pits or warehouses suffering from the 
attacks of weevils land damp. It is stored in a clean, weather-proof and 
insect-proof bin. When transported by rail it does not lie for days on rail- 
way platforms, exposed to the weather and to the depredations of birds and 
insects. It remains in the bin until the wagons are alongside the elevator, 
ready to receive it. Not until the wheat finally leaves the elevator for 
consumption does it become liable to the various forms of deterioration and 
wastage mentioned in the first part of this note, and the saving thus effected 
is enormous. 

The Position or the Cultivator. — ^The more prosperous cultivators, 
under present conditio-ns, are able to hold their wheat until a favour- 
able moment for selling, but while awaiting this moment their wheat is 
undergoing deterioration and wastage, which will be avoided by the use 
of elevators. The poorer cultivators are nowadays compelled to sell as soon 
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as possibl-e, in order to pay their revenue and other obligations, .and though 
by reason of their quick sale they do not suffer from deterioration, they do 
suffer heavy pecuniary loss from the necessity of selling at deflated rates. 
This loss they will now be able to avoid, for, if they wish to hold their 
grain, they will be able to obtain an advance on their granary receipts of 
at least 75 per cent, of the value of their grain from the co-operative banks 
or town banks. It may probably be safely asserted that, at present, they 
do not receive as much <as 75 per cent, of the value of their products, under 
the various sale conditions which exist. It may be alleged that this system 
may encourage the holding of crops for a rise. This is not so in reality, 
for a sliding scale of storage charges will penalise the unreasonable holding 
of stocks. It must lalso be admitted that speculators in wheat do exist at 
the present time, and the point is that, under the elevato-r system, such 
holding up as there may be will benefit, not the middlemen, but the cul- 
tivator himself. Other "benefits enjoyed by the cultivator include the pre- 
vention of unnecessary transport to and from the markets, as, under pre- 
sent conditions, the villager not infrequently carts his grain to the market 
only to take it back again, owing to the absence of buyers or disagreement 
as to price. Under the granary system he will be able to cart his wheat to 
the district elevator and deposit it there until such time as he wishes to 
seU. 

Primarily, therefore, the elevator system would be of inestimable value to 
the vast majority of the Indian population, viz., the cultivator. 

Inorbase op Value op Export Wkeat. — ^Indian wheat for European 
markets has always been of secondary value, by reason of deteriorated 
quality {due to methods of storage) and of excessive refraction, and further, 
of the inability of the exporter to arrange suitable mixed qualities for 
export. Elevators, therefore, will be of immense value to the country in 
general by increasing the export value of grain, due to its proper hygienic 
storage, cleaning and mixing, and to the possibility of discharging it into 
ships in bulk. 

The Jute Question. — ^It may be said that the withdrawal of the demand 
for bags for the handling of grain, resulting from the introduction, of the 
granary system, will affect .adversely, pro ianio, the vast Jute Industry. 
Bags, certainly, will not be used to the same extent as formerly, but it 
cannot he argued that .any such loss is comparable with the benefit which 
will be secured by the saving of the cost and usage of bags. Moreover, the 
demand for Jute in other directions, owing to the increased cost of tin 
and other packing materials, will, it is believed, more than compensate this 
important industry for the loss of this outlet for its manufactures. The 
mere fact that grain is carried in bulk land not in bags will enhance its 
value, and it can hardly be proposed that the country should forfeit the 
benefits of a granary system merely in order to retain for the Jute trade an 
appreciable market for its manufactures. 

Elimination op Manual Labour. — One of the greatest advantages of the 
silo system is the elimination of all unnecessary manual labour and the 
inevitable losses resulting therefrom. The wheat, from the time of its 
arrival at the elevator till it is handed over to the final purchaser, is never 
touched by hand. 

NBOESSAR.Y Conditions por Proceeding.— It is obvious that an nnder- 
t^ng of this magnitude cannot be contemplated without exploring in every 
direction the various factors indispensable to success. Attached as an 
appendix (Appendix 1) to this memorandum is a rough estimate of a single 
terminal elevator, and the profits which may reasonably be expected there- 
from, together with a statement of charges and wastages incidental to the 
pre^nt system. Attractive as the prospect may appear from this estimate, 
it is dependent on official support. The first essential factor is that the 
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whole system should be approved by Government, actively supported by 
Go-vernment, and its administration guaranteed by iGovernment. Taken 
in detail the offi-cial support necessary for the scheme oo-nsists of the 
following : — 

(1) Provision of facilities for the acquistion of lard . — ^The success of a 
silo scheme depends on the location of elevators in suitable places. 
Such elevators must be on or near a good' road, must adjoin 
the railway, and must be so situated that sidingp can be run 
alongside them. It may well occur that from speculative or other 
causes, the only suitable site for a particular elevator may 
be unobtainable except at a prohibitive figure. In such a case the assistance 
of the Government in acquiring the land at a fair price is desired. 

(2) Government guarantee of receipts a/ad supervision of management , — 
The Indian cultivator is one of the most conservative of human beings, and 
is unwilling to depart from any time-honoured custom without some definite 
guarantee. He would be satisfied, probably, if the receipts issued by the 
Elevator Company bore the ‘Government guarantee. This guarantee would 
not involve the ‘^vernnSent in any pecuniary liability; it would merely be 
a guarantee that the same quality and quantity of wheat received at any 
particular elevator would again be delivered by such elevator on surrender 
of the receipt. Loss could only occur by criminal collusion in regard to 
weights, forgery of receipts, and by actual theft. The theft risk is neg- 
ligible; forgery of receipts has made little headway on the railways; and 
criminal collusion is a matter for eficient management. It would be pos- 
sible to devise some means whereby the Company would indemnify the 
Government, up to a reasonable figure, against loss caused by reason of 
this guarantee and by the Company's negligence. The Government 
guarantee is also necessary in order to make these receipts acceptable in 
financial circles. A sufficiently large Granary system will involve the 
storing and transport of grain to the value of many crores of rupees, 
and it is natural to suppose that the banks and financial circles would 
hardly be expected, in the initial stages, to accept the -Company's receipts 
as security when they are not aware of the total value of such receipts out- 
standing, unless all such receipts bear the Government guarantee. 

In approaching the Government for this guarantee the Company is, it is 
contended, asking only for a reasonable amount of Government assistance 
to the scheme. It is to be noted that the Government are not being 
approached either for capital or for a guarantee for shareholders. 

It will be necessary to entrust to the 'Government the power to fix the 
maximum rates, and this the Company are prepared to do, subject to reason- 
able conditions in regard to the return that the maximum rates so fixed 
might yield the shareholders of the Company. Furthermore, it will be 
necessary to request the Government to provide, by legislation, for the 
supervision by Government of the administration and management of the 
Granary system, and, if necessary, active interference by Government to 
secure that the Company carry out their requiremeints. The required 
inspection would, of course, also be included. 

(3) Guarantee of freedom from competition . — ^Another important factor 
in the introduction of the Granary system is the necessity of having an 
assurance that any other Companies desiring to imitate the pioneer Company 
will not be afforded support or assistance from the Government, at all eveuftsi 
for 25 years, and in exchange for this undertaking the Company are prepared 
to give assurance to the Government that they will, so far as their resources 
permit and conditions indicafte, extend their granaries to meet the public 
requirements. It is not suggested that the pioneer Company desires a 
monopoly of the granary system for India ; but, knowing the inherent weak- 
nesses of the country in regard to imitation (for instance, the Ginning trade, 
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Flour milling trade, &c.), it is essential, in connection witli the securing of 
the initial capital required, that the Company be reasonably protected 
against unfair competition. The success of this granary system will be of 
vital importance to the country, and it is, therefore, in the interests of 
the whole community that unhealthy competition, which might cause a 
general failure, should be prevented. 

(4) Co-operation of Badway s. — ^The co-operation of the Railways of India 
is necessary to ensure success by the provision of bulk transit wagons, 
adequate siding facilities, and, where necessary, a lease of land adjoining the 
railway. It is presumed that there will be no difficulty whatever in securing 
the co-operation of the Railway Companies. It is suggested that assistance 
should be granted by the provision of reduced rates for transit of grain in 
bulk, as compared with the rate for tranist in bags. This is regarded as 
justifiable by reason of the prevention of wear and tear in rolling stock and 
platforms, the reduction of congestion, the ability to carry heavier loads 
in bulk than in bags, and much quicker and more efficient handling of 
loading and unloading. 

(6) Military elevators • — It is understood that a scheme is on foot to erect 
Government elevators for the better transit and storage of wheat for military 
purposes. It is suggested that it would be for the mutual benefit of Govern- 
ment and of the Company if such schemes were abandoned, on condition that 
the Company agreed to set aside a fixed amount of storage for Government 
requirements. 

(6) Propaganda and collection of information. — vast amount of informa»- 
tion will have to be collected before it is possible to consider the final details 
of the scheme (of which the estimate attached — Appendix 2 to this note — is 
merely a provisional outline). It is hoped that Government will be willing to 
assist, where local knowledge is required, in the production of this information 
through official channels. Further, when the time comes for propaganda, it 
is hoped that district officials may be instructed to explain to the cultivator, 
whom it is difficult to reach by the ordinary methods of advertisement, the 
benefits which will accrue to him by an intelligent grasp of the opportunities 
offered by this Elevator scheme. 

Note by Messes. Henet -Simson, Limited, S. O. — Classes of Elevators . — 
The elevators required are of three distinct types. 

(1) Elevators for receiving the grain at country stations, storing the 
grain until such times as it can be transported by rail to the large 
stations. 

(2) Terminal elevators at the larger stations and consuming centres. 
These would be of a larger capacity say, at least 20,000 tons, with 
provision for storage when required to a much larger capacity. 

(3) Port elevators for receiving the grain from the railways and loading ^ 
out to steamers for export. 

To make the scheme complete, elevators would be required fo-r these three 
distinct purposes, but it is possible to divide the wheat to be handled into 
two distinct classes, namely, wheat required for internal consumption in the 
country, and wheat requir^ for export to foreign countries, and it may be 
desirable to consider separately the two parts of the whole scheme. 

For dealing with internal coiisuimption the first two types of elevators 
would be sufficient, and the third type of elevator would only be necessary 
in case export grain is also dealt with. 

Country elevators. — Country elevators for receiving grain from farmers are 
at the present time chiefly constructed of timber in the United States and 
Canada, but concrete has been adopted for these elevators in the case of 
Australia and it is also proposed in the case of South Africa. 
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The principal reason for the dilference in practice is that in North America 
the grain is kept separate in the silo bins for each farmer or owner of the 
gram, consequently a number of small bins are required, whereas in 
Australia the grain has so far been handled in large bins on behalf of the 
Government and is not separated for each small producer. 

The concrete bins are cheaper if built in large bins, but the timber is 
cheaper for small bins. Concrete has the advantage of being fireproof, 
and is also impervious to the attacks of insects. 

Where possible, concrete bins should be used, but at the smaller country 
stations it would be more economical to use timber bins. 

In North America a standard small country station elevator, such as is 
recommended by the Canadian Government, has a total capacity of 1,000 tons, 
divided into bins holding 50 tons each. 

The concrete bins builfc in Australia hold 250 tons or more each, and the 
elevator may consist of one or more of these bins. 

The proposed bins for South Africa hold 250 tons each, and the elevator 
consists of one or more bins as required, provision being allowed for extension 
by adding more bins. 

The following is a summary and comparison of each method of construction 
in different countries: — 


In 

Capacity 

of 

each bin. 

Total 

capacity. 

Price 
per ton. 

Total 

price. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

America timber 

50 

1,000 

5 

5,000 

South Africa concrete 

250 

3,000 

6 

18,000 

Australia concrete 

250 

3,000 

4 ; 

12,000 


Concrete construction could not satisfactorily be adopted on elevators 
with bins less than 100 tons capacity each. 

A depreciation of per cent, should be allowed on the contrete construc- 
tion, but 6 per cent, should be allowed on tiinber construction. It is also 
necessary to allow an insurance premium of £1 per cent, per annum on 
grain stored in timber bins, whereas the grain stored in concrete bins can 
be safely carried without insurance. The depreciation on machinery in 
both cases should be 5 per cent. 

Any of the above elevators can be built in such a way as to allow of easy 
extension without much extra cost in machinery. 

Terminal Elevators . — ^The terminal elevators would be built in central 
positions where grain is consumed in fairly large quantities. These elevators 
should be constructed of reinforced concrete, because for a large unit of this 
kind concrete would be cheaper than any other form of construction, and 
there is no fire risk or upkeep of building required. 

These elevators would he equipped with appliances for receiving grain 
from carts or railway wagons whether in bulk or in bag, and the machinery 
would be suitable for discharging from the elevator back to railway wagons 
for transit to port or to flour mills in bag or bulk as may be desired. 

These terminal elevators would be constructed in the first instance with 
capacities of 15,000 to 20,000 tons, but arranged so that storage capacity 
oould be readily increased at a relatively small expense, the receiving and 
delivering machinery installed at the beginning serving both the original 
buildings and the extensions. 
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The following summary shows the cost of elevators in accordance with 
the above notes: — 


Capacity. 

Cost per ton, 

Price. 

Extension cost 
per ton. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

16,000 

12 

180,000 

8 

20,000 

12 

240,000 

8 


This type of elevator is capable of turning over its full capacity six to eight 
times per annum. On a conservative basis six times can be safely estimated 
in fixing charges for the use of the elevator. 

Fort Elevators. — These elevators are generally constructed similar to the 
terminal elevators described above, but are equipped with more elaborate 
loading out appliances and are usually of a large holding and handling 
capacity. 

To arrive at the cost of these elevators it is necessary to add about £2 per 
ton on to the cost given for terminal elevators. 

The Manchester G-ranary which was carried out at pre^-war prices for a 
cost of £o per ton is an expensively equipped plant which forms a good basis 
for arriving at the cost of a port elevator. 

Fun/ning and maintenance. — ^Attached herewith is statement (Appendix 3) 
showing the permanent staff required to operate the Manchester Ship Canal 
No. 2 Elevator. It will be noted that no allowance is made for interest 
on cost of elevator depreciation, or repairs. These should be allowed before 
the installation can be considered a paying proposition. Our figures for 
these items are as follows: — 


Interest ... 

Depreciation ... buildings... 
Depreciation ... machinery 


8 

2i 

5 



Approximate on 
total cost 31 9^. 


Another instance may be useful. 

The following figures were the estimates used by the Australian Govern- 
ment when dealing with this problem in 1916: — 

Total charges, including labour, power — 

Interest ® 6 per cent. 

Depreciation @ 2 per cent. 

Sinking Fund @2 per cent. 

Country elevators 0*8d, per bushel, say ... 2 8 per ton. 

Terminal elevators 0-6d. per bushel 2 0 per ton. 

Bummiry — ^As a commencement we would suggest the following plants 
being constructed: — 


60 Country Elevators, 

Terminal Elevators at 
Terminal Elevators at 
Terminal Elevators, at 
Terminal Elevators at 
Terminal Elev-ators at 


average capacity 
total capacity... 
Lahore, capacity 
Delhi, capacity 
Lyallpur, capacity 
Bombay, capacity 
Calcutta, capacity 


Tons each. 

Price. 


£ 

3,000 


160,000 

900,000 

16,000- 

180,000 

16,000 

180,000 

20,000 

240,000 

20,000 

240,000 

20,000 

240,000 


240,000 1,980,000 
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If it is decided to proceed with eleyators for export grain in addition 
to local use, it would be necessary to install an elevator at Karachi with 
a capacity of at least 50,000 tons. 

Advantages of introducing elevators . — ^The following is a short summary 
of the advantages of introducing elevators: — 

There is a saving in handling the grain owing to the abolition of bags 
which, according to general estimates, may amount to 6s. per ton. 

The grain can be kept in good condition, consequently there is no loss 
from weevils, vermin, or by decomposition; these losses are at present 
approximately as follows: — 

Per cent. 

Loss from weevils 

Loss from decomposition in pits . . .. . ... 6 

The handling cost at the elevators will be considerably less than the 
handling of bags, and also will be less laborious to the men doing this 
work. 

The cost of freight on the railways, and (if port elevators are adopted) 
on ships, should be reduced, because the saving in space is approximately 
10 per cent. 

The accuracy of weighing is much greater because the grain can be 
passed over either automatic or hand-operated scales and cannot be faked. 

The grain can be cleaned by machinery which will show up any foreign 
substances placed in the grain, such as stones, and would also ensure that 
material shipped from the elevator does not contain above a certain per- 
centage of foreign matter. This saves freight on such material as sticks, 
straw, dirt, &c. 

It would be desirable that grain passing into terminal elevators is 
inspected both as regards weight and quality by Government representa- 
tives, and, if found desirable at a later date, a system of grading could 
be introduced which would protect users of the grain and also encourage 
the farmers to keep their grain clean with a view to getting a better 
price. 

General Notes . — It is interesting to know that practically all the grain 
handled in North America is now handled on the bulk system, and that 
other countries, such as South America, Australia, South Africa, are 
introducing this method of handling gram. Most of the first-class ports 
in Europe are specially equipped for discharging grain in bulk, and grain 
received in bags is looked on with disfavour by dock authorities. Con- 
sequently, ships bringing Indian grain in bulk would receive more con- 
sideration at European ports, and, in addition, can be discharged much 
more rapidly than they are at the present time. 

In dealing with this problem it is, in our opinion, desirable to instal 
the complete system, in the’ first place, radiating from large consuming 
centres, and, finally, linking up these systems with the ports so as to 
facilitate the export of grain. This would, in our opinion, inevitably 
follow the introduction of complete series of elevators in the interior, 
because the advantages for exporting grain are very large and fully appre- 
ciated outside India. 
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V.— (APPENDICES). 

Appendix 1. 

"Rough estimate of a single terminal elevator. 

The present cost of handling grain is: — 

Bagging and incidental expenses per maund, la. 3p to 2a. 3p. 

Use of bags, 6p. 

Shortage in weight, 1 per cent. 

Deterioration: (a) Pit wheat, 5 per cent.; (b) Godown wheat, 2-^ per 
cent. 

Our proposals are a chain of ekwators in wheat-producing centres 
(Country elevators) and consuming centres (Terminal elevatora), all built 
with provision for large expansion. Also port elevators for the export of 
wheat at the principal ports. 

Capacity, — ^Karachi, 60,000. Calcutta and Bombay, 20,000 tone (with 
additional storage). Lyallpur, 20,000 tons. Delhi and Lahore, 16,000 tons. 

The above is merely a tentative proposal which will doubtless be sub- 
jected to considerable modihcation and alteration when our investigations 
are completed. 

An estimate of £12 per ton of capacity for complete erection should be 
on the liberal side (the new Manchester granary cost £6 per ton). 

An estimate of revenue and running expenses based on each elevator 
handling in a year six times its capacity and having forty weeks of full 
storage rent should be a reasonably approximate estimate (the Manchester 
granary handles on an average seven times its capacity). 

Appendix 2. 

Suggested estimate for terminal elevator. 

Charge per Charge per Gross 
maund. ton. approximate. 

Hs. a. p. Bs. a. p. 

Deceiving and delivering 90,000 tons ... 0 1 6 2 8 6 2,30,000 

Storage rent 16,000 tons for 40 weeks 

at per week 0 0 2 0 4 6 1,60,000 

3,90,000 


2,16,000 

Balance 1,74,000 

It will be seen that, after paying the shareholders a dividend of 7 per 
cent, and allowing 6 per cent, for depreciation, the sum of Rs.l, 74,000 (one 
hundred and seventy-four thousand) remains for maintenance. On 90,000 
tons this allows a charge of: — 

Rs. a. p. 

Per ton 1 14 n 

Per maund 0 1 2 

It Jias not been possible as yet to work out the probable expenditure 
per ton or maund of wheat handled, as the expenditure will vary accord- 
ing to the different kinds of power used, but it may be accepted that the 
allowance given is an extremely liberal one, and it is probable that a 
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Deduct — 

Interest @ 796 on capital of Bs. 

18,00,000 

Depreciation @6% per annum on 
Bs. 18,00,000 (cost of elevator)... 


Gross Income. 


1,26,000 

90,000 
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considerable proportion of the balance shown would be available for dis- 
tribution to siiareholders. 

It frhouid be noted that the proposed handling charge is considerably 
cheaper than the existing expense under present conditions. Further, 
the proposed rent charge is absurdly low and would necessarily have to 
be on an increasing scale according to length of storage, to prevent the 
elevator being ‘‘ cornered ’’ by speculators. In practice, income from rent 
should be appreciably greater than is estimated above. 


Appendix 3. 

Canal. 

Per annum. 
£ 

500 
600 
750 
750 
800 
... 3,000 


6,400 


Engineering Staff — 

1 Foreman Mechanic (part time) } 
1 Foreman Electrician (part time) 3 

1 Fitter 

3 Labourers, oiling and greasing ... 


900 


Total 7,300 


250 

450 


Staff of No, ^ Gram Elevator^ Manchester Ship 


1 Superintendent 

3 Clerks at £200 

3 Floor Foremen at £250 .. 

3 Weighers at £250 

4 Belt and Spouting at £200 
20 Sackers, Sheeters at £150 


The foreman mechanic and electrician are responsible for two elevators 
each of 40,000 tons capacity, and also other engineering work on the 
Dock. 

The amount of grain handled in the new elevator is approximately 250,000 
tons per annum, the cost of permanent staff working out at 8d. per ton. 
Nearly one-half of this cost is accounted for by the sacking off prices. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 20 (c). — Marketing. — My evidence deals only with the question 
of grain elevators. 

Present conditions . — ^India is one of the largest wheat-growing countries 
in the world ; yet the methods employed in this country for cleaning, storing 
and transporting grain are primitive in the extreme. Granaries of solid 
construction are possessed only by the large exporting firms and by a few 
of the more up-to-date flour mills, and even these granaries own few of uhe 
scientific advantages which are to-day considered a sine qua non in practically 
all other wheat-growing countries. The solitary exception lies in an isolated 
experimental silo erected at Lyallpur by the Punjab Government. 

Present i>ystem of storage of grain . — Grain is generally stored, both in 
bags and in bulk, in -warehouses of defective construction. When stored 
in bulk the grain is placed on a layer of straw or chaff and covered with 
a similar layer. Damn oeuetrates with facility and weevils, which infest 
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the crevices of the wails and roof, quickly multiply in the fresh grain. 
Another system in common use is storage in pits. These pits are lined with 
straw or chaff and sometimes with a plaster of mud or cowdung. The grain 
is stored in bulk and is protected by a covering of straw, earth and thatch. 
Grain stored in this way is less liable to the attacks of weevil but suffers 
from mould, resulting in discoloration and bad smell, while there is con- 
siderable loss due to the destruction by damp of the wheat adjacent to the 
walls. Yet another plan is to store grain on plinths in the open protected 
by a tarpaulin covering only. The disadvantages of this system are too 
obvious to require enumeration. 

All these systems are open to most serious objections. Careful investi- 
gations have revealed the fact that wastage due to the ravages of weevils, 
in grain stored in warehouses, amounts to per cent, per annum of the 
grain so stored, while wastage on grain stored in pits by deterioration is 
no less than 5 per cent. In addition to these losses, depreciation in quality 
of pit wheat reduces the value of such wheat by one anna per maund. 
Account must also be taken of the losses due to the accessibility to the 
grain of rats and other vermin and the objection in this case must be 
measured not merely by the damage done directly to the grain, but also 
to the facilities afforded to the breeding of rats and the consequent increase 
of bubonic plague. Yet another loss consequent on the present methods is 
occasioned by shortages inseparable from the employment of manual labour, 
a shortage which may be accepted as 1 per cent, of grain so handled. 

The above are only a few of the many disadvantages of the present system 
but they suffice to demonstrate the imperative necessity of devising more 
efficient conditions. Taking a conservative estimate on the above basis, the 
annual loss under present conditions amounts to some 2^ per cent, of the 
total crop. Assuming the wheat crop alone amounts to ten million tons 
this means a loss by depreciation of some 250,000 tons — ^worth over three 
crores of rupees annually. 

Proposed system of elevators , — ^The provision of a system ot elevators for 
the receiving, cleaning, storing and rapid despatch of grain is very desirable, 
and I will endeavour briefly to outline the advantages of such a system. 

The elevators will consist of three classes. 

(1) Country elevators in wheat-producing districts. 

(2) Terminal elevators at large consuming centres. 

(3) Port elevators for export purposes. 

Let us consider how the first two classes will benefit the cultivator. The 
cultivator will bring his wheat to the nearest country elevator either in 
sacks or in bulk. The wheat will be removed from the sacks into the 
elevator where it is automatically cleaned, weighed and placed in the bins. 
The mill dust resulting from the cleaning operations will be returned to 
him in his sacks, he will pay the elevator receiving charges and will receive 
the company’s receipt for the whole amount of wheat placed in the bin. 
We will presume that he then sells his wheat to a grain merchant in another 
town, say Lahore.^ This grain merchant produces his receipt in return for 
which the wheat is handed over to him and transferred in bulk railway 
wagons to the Lahore elevator, where it is similarly stored, and he is given 
a receipt. He may then sell the grain to a retail dealer in Lahore. This 
retail dealer produces the receipt and the wheat is handed over to him in 
bulk or in sacks as he may desire. Or the merchant may desire it to be 
sent for export, in which case it again enters bulk railway wagons and 
proceeds to the Karachi or other port elevator. 

Advantages of proposed system.— The advantages of this briefly described 
system as compared with the present one are too numerous to detail in 
full. Pwhaps the most important of them is that all wastage is reduced 
minimum. The wheat no longer lies in dirty pits or warehouses 
suffering from the attacks of weevils and damp. It" is stored in a clean, 
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Treather-proof and insect-proof bin. When transported by rail it does not 
lie for days on railway platforms exposed to the weather and to the 
depredations of birds and insects. It remains in the bin until the wagons 
are alongside the elevator ready to receive it. Not until the wheat finally 
leaves the elevator for consumption does it become liable to the various 
forms of deterioration and wastage mentioned in the first part of this note> 
and the saving thus effected is enormous. A great saving will also be 
effected by avoiding the necessity of using gunnybags for storing and 
transporting wheat. 

The position of the cultivator. — ^The more prosperous cultivators, under 
present conditions, may be able to hold their ivheat until a favourable 
moment for selling, but while awaiting this moment their wheat is under- 
going deterioration and wastage which will be avoided by the use ot 
elevators. The poorer cultivators are nowadays compelled to sell as soon 
as possible in order to pay their revenue and other obligations, and though 
by reason of their quick sale they do nob suffer from deterioration, they 
do suffer heavy pecuniary loss from the necessity of selling at deflated 
rates. This loss they will now be able to avoid, for if they wish to hold 
their grain they will be able to obtain an advance on their granary receipts 
of at least 75 per cent, of the value of their gram from the co-operative 
banks or town banks. It may probably be safely asserted that at present 
they do not receive as much as 76 per cent, of the value of their products 
under the various sale conditions which exist. It may be alleged that this 
system may encourage the holding of crops for a rise. This is not so in 
reality, for a sliding scale of storage charges will penalise the unreasonable 
holding of stocks. It must also be admitted that speculators in wheat do 
exist at the present time, and the point is that under the elevator system, 
such holding up as there may be will benefit, not the middleman, but the 
cultivator himself. Other benefits enjoyed by the cultivator include the 
prevention of unnecessary transport to and from the markets as, under 
present conditions, the villager not infrequently carts his grain to the 
market only to take it back again owing to the absence of buyers or dis- 
agreement as to price. Under the granary system he will be able to cart 
his wheat to the district elevator and deposit it there until such time as 
he wishes to sell. 

Another important factor is that if wheat is received in an elevator ifc 
can be graded for quality according to a fixed grading scale laid down by 
the Government, and this grading will facilitate ready disposal without 
prior inspection and will also encourage cultivators to improve the quality 
of their crops. 

Primarily, thei'efore, the elevator system would be of inestimable value 
to the vast majority of the Indian population, viz., the cultivator. 

Increase of value of export wheat. — ^As regards the third class of elevator, 
namely, port elevators for export purposes there are numerous other im- 
portant factors in connection with the export of grain to fihiropean markets 
in bulk which I do not propose to go into in this note as they can be 
more properly investigated if and when the Royal Commission takes evidence 
in England. 

Indian wheat for European markets has always been of secondary value 
by reason of deteriorated quality (due to methods of storage) and of 
excessive refraction, and, further, of the inability of the exporter to arrange 
suitable mixed qualities for export. Elevators, therefore, will be of immense 
value to the country in general by increasing the export value of girain, 
due to its proper hygienic storage, cleaning and mixing, and to the possibility 
of discharging it into ships in bulk. 

General conclusion. — The whole subject of an elevator system for India 
is a matter which should be entrusted to an expert committee including 
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amongst its number at least one member having full experience of the 
working of elevators in other countries such as 'Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, and I urge that the Royal Commission on Agriculture should 
recommend that this investigation should be undertaken by the Government 
of India. 

Oral Evidence. 

40.268. The Chairman: Mr. Grant Govan, you are of Messrs. Govan 
Brothers, Limited ? — Y es . 

40.269. And you are accompanied by Mr. Bunting, of Messrs. Duncan, 
Stratton and Company? — Yes. 

40.270. What is the relationship between these two firms? — ^There is no 
relationship, except that Messrs. Duncan, iStratton are agents in this 
country for Messrs. Henry Simon, who are the big elevator experts in 
Manchester, 

40.271. And what is the scope of the activities of Messrs. Govan Brothers? 
— "We are connected with the Delhi Flour Mills, and we have a certain 
knowledge with regard to wheat handling. 

40.272. Have Messrs. Govan Brothers no interest in the elevator busi- 
ness.? — ^No. 

40, ’273. Are you personally associated with the grain elevator business 
at. all? — cannot say I am. There are no elevators at present in India, 
except an experimental one at Lyallpur; but we have certain elevator 
arrangements in our own mills. 

40.274. But neither you nor your firm are agents for any grain elevator 
concern? — ^No. 

40.275. We are indebted to you for your note of evidence, and we have 
also had for some months before us a note on the same subject of grain 
elevators, which, I think, you have probably seen. Did you prepare it? — 
I think that is the one which we prepared. I was at home in the spring, 
but I believe that it was handed to a member of the Commission. 

40.276. The note is entitled Memorandum on grain elevators in India, 
by Messrs. Govan Brothers, Limited, Delhi.*' Have you yourself seen 
that note? — ^Yes, that is the one I am referring to. 

40.277. First of all, I should like to know if either of you gentlemen 
would like to say anything at this stage in addition to the written note 
of evidence that yon have provided us with? — ^I do not think that there 
is anything to say. 

40.278. Have you yet seen the report of the special inquiry which has been 
initiated by the North-Western Railway? — ^No. (Mr. Bunting): I have 
seen it.* We have sent it on to Messrs. Henry Simon, and we have their 
criticisms of the report here. 

40.279. That report has not been suj0B.ciently long before the Commission 
to enable us to go into it in detail, but if I should refer to it, you would, 
doubtless, know the document? — (Mr. Bunting): I have seen a rough draft 
of it, but I have not seen it in its finally amended form. Major Gordon 
referred the draft to us for any criticisms that we might have to make 
with regard to it. 

40,^0. The Chairman (to Mr. Govan) : Probably you will answer the 
questions on the note, and we shall assume that Mr. Bunting agrees with 
you unless he says something to the contrary? — ^Yes. 

* Beport on Grain Elevators, by Major Gordon (North Western Railway). 
Lahore, N.W.R. Press, 1927. 
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40.281. Have the views of your firm, as put forward in this note, been 
founded upon any special inquiry or examination of the subject in the 
Punjab itself.® — ^That inquiry was carried out in 1920. A member of my 
Arm, together with Mr. Watson, of the firm of Messrs. Henry Simon, 
toured the Punjab for four months in the spring, and the figures con- 
tained in the detailed report, the long return which you have seen were 
based on that investigation. 

40.282. Is your firm interested in export at all? — No. 

40.283. The grain elevator would be useful if it was installed mainly 
in the export business, would it not? — think that that is a very valuable 
factor, but my evidence is essentially in connection with the storage and 
movement of grain. I have not tackled the export question. 

40.284. Is your firm drawing much wheat from the Punjab to-day? — 
Yes, about 80 per cent. 

40.285. Of your total turnover of wheat? — Yes. 

40.286. How do you carry your wheat from the Punjab to Delhi? — ^In 
sacks by rail. 

40.287. Leaving out, for the moment, the question of export, where would 
you suggest having your terminal elevator for the internal consumption 
trade? — In those centres where grain is brought in for internal consump- 
tion, in big cities like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Oawnpore and 
Lahore. 

40.288. Now, then, beginning at the cultivator’s end of the story, do 
you suggest that the first elevator at the production end should be a 
so-called public elevator or a private elevator? Would you suggest indi- 
vidual storage available to a particular cultivator, or would you suggest 
the pooling system? — feel myself in regard to that question that, to start 
with, in educating the Indian cultivator to use the elevator, it would 
probably be necessary to keep his parcel of wheat intact and in separate 
bins. 

40.289. So that you are going for the individual storage method at first ? — 
Yes. (Mr. Bunting) : I think that would prove very difficult. 

40.290. And very expensive, would it not? — Yes; it would mean a 
tremendous number of bins. 

40.291. What is the smallest amount of wheat coming in «firom an 
individual cultivator that can be economically dealt with by a grain 
elevator? — ^For individual bins about fifty tons. 

40.292. Would that be much of a contribution to the problem of the 
email cultivator in India? — In what way? 

40.293. Do you think many small cultivators have fifty tons of wheat to 
bring in? — ^I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

40.294. It is a very material point, is it not, from the cultivator’s angle ? — 
Yes. 

40.295. Plainly, so far as the smaller cultivator goes, there would require 
to be combination amongst individual cultivators and the bulking of pro- 
duce of stable holdings before you can come to the point where the indi- 
vidual cultivator can use your elevator at all? — ^Yes, that is assuming that 
individual holdings cannot be kept separate. 

40.296. Now, in cases where the pooling system is conducted, what ia 
the smallest unit which you would suggest dealing in? — ^In regard to this 
question, the size of the elevator would vary in different localities according 
to the requirements. The smallest unit of a country elevator would be 
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about 1,000 tons, as a whole. (Mr. Bunting)-. The lowest unit in which you 
could deal economically u’ould be o-ne ton. 

40,297. And the fifxy tons, which was referred to a little while ago, was 
intended for what.?— The fifty tons was a complete bin by itself foi the- 
bigger cultivators, on the assumption that they are not prepared at the 
present moment to mix their wheats. 

40,296. Would you agree that in the main the surveys of this problem 
which have been made have been directed towards the export trade, 
Mr. Govaii ?— Yes. (Mr. Bunting) : There was a Railway Board Committee 
on this subject in 1909, which took a good deal of evidence. They "went 
into the matter of the internal consumption and movement of the grain 
crop thoroughly. 

40.299. And what recommendations as to grain elevators did they make.®— 
I think the bulk of the evidence was more or less in favour of grain 
elevators, and I think it was as a result of that that a start was made 
at Lyallpur; but I am not quite sure about the history of that. 

40.300. Are either of you gentlemen familiar with the technical problems 
involved in shipment from elevatons? — (Mr. Bunting): To- some extent; I 
may explain that I am a stopgap to Mr. Watson, who has, unfortunately, 
had to go to South Africa. 

40.301. Is it the case that to get the full advantage of port elevators, 
special equipment has to be fitted in the ship ? — (Mr. Bunting) : We have 
made some inquiries from the Shipping Companies that carry grain from 
Karachi, and they mostly agree that no great changes are necessary. 
Some special boards have to be put in various holds, and in some cases 
it is specified that a certain number of rolls of sacks shall be put on top 
of the wheat in bulk in ships. They are, on the whole, in favour of it. 

40.302. You say that from the correspondence that you have had with 
them? — Tes. 

40.303. There has been no official pronouncement by the shipping lines? — 
No, none whatever. 

40.304. To go back for a moment, I want to get from you gentlemen, 
together or individually, some clear idea of what your specific proposal is. 
I do not know whether you agree, Mr. Bunting, but apparently the 
separate bin plan is hardly feasible. Do you still adhere to that system ? — 
{Mr. Govan) : It is a system in force in North America that in the country 
elevators separate bins are provided before it comes into the central elevators 
where it is taken over by Government. 

40.305. Not in every case, I think? — 1 do not know whether it is in every 
case; my information is that that is the system in force in North America. 
I do not think it is a very serious point except in regard to the question 
of the method under which country elevators should be introduced. The 
point is whether an Indian cultivator will have sufficient faith in an elevator 
system to hand his wheat over to be mixed up in bins with other people’s 
wheat, take his receipt and think he is going to get his wheat back in the 
end. 

40.306. In the case where a cultivator hires a separate bin, he is really 
hiring machinery for storing his wheat and cleaning it conveniently? — 
Yes. 

40.307. That is at the first elevator nearest the point of production. Who 
decides when that wheat is to be moved for sale? — ^My suggestion there is 
that in regard to the handling at the receiving elevator there would be a 
sliding scale of storage rates resulting in a prohibitive rate after a very 
short period, necessitating the moving of that wheat. 
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40.308. So as to prevent over-long holding up for a market F — ^Yes, it will 
iiave to move on. 

40.309. I judge from that that you suggest the cultivator should nominally 
be the judge as to when his wheat should be sold, but in fact your scale of 
-charges should be so fixed as to compel him within a reasonable limit of 
time to instruct the manager of the elevator to sell his wheat? — ^T'o move 
the wheat, yes. 

40.310. To move the wheat; not to sell it? — No. 

40.311. What IS the next stage? — ^The next stage is that that wheat has 
to pioceed either to a consuming area, where there will be a terminal 
elevator for storage, or to the port elevator for export, 

40.312. Take the first instance, where the wheat is being moved for 
internal consumption; you say the wheat still belongs to the cultivator? — It 
belongs to the owner of the receipt. 

40.313. It is moved as a unit? — ^Yes. 

40.314. Is that a practical proposal? — ^The wheat represented by that 
receipt is moved. If the storage is in a general bin, that quantity of wheat 
would be moved; if it is in separate bins, that parcel of wheat would be 
moved. 

40.315. I do not wish to assume there is unanimity between you gentle- 
men in these matters where there is not. I should like to hear your view, 
Mr. Bunting? — (Mr. Bunting): 1 am afraid our view, based on experience 
in other countries, is that the pooling system is the only one that is a real 
relief to the transport system and can so cheapen costs of storage and 
transport to the cultivator. (Mr. Govern) : I should like to say I am in 
agreement with Mr. Bunting as to the ultimate result; that is bound to 
come in two or three years; but the answer I gave you was in regard to 
to the commencement of country elevators until the cultivator has had 
some education. 

40.316. I quite appreciate your point, that the suggestion is for a first 
and educative stage, but my difficulty is to conceive how you are going 
to deal with the second phase. You have got this unit of wheat in the 
cultivator’s bin, which is hired; you say very properly that the wheat 
is the property not necessarily of the cultivator but of the owner of the 
receipt; the owner of the receipt decides to move his wheat to the terminal 
elevator for internal consumption; plainly at that stage you have got to 
pool and give a new -receipt (or pool and found on the old receipt), or you 
ha\e got to piovide again separate storage for that unit in the terminal 
elevator; you must do one of the two? — ^Yes, I agree with regard to the 
pooling in the terminal elevator, where it would be graded on receipt. 

40.317. So that you think the cultivator would be less inclined to be 
suspicious of a system of pooling in the secondary stage than he would of 
a system of pooling in the primary stage? — ^Yes, because by that time I 
imagine the receipt will be in the hands of the wheat dealers and not of 
the cultivator. 

40.318. One attraction put forward in favour of the elevator is that the 
cultivator would be able himself to reap some of the advantage resulting 
from the capacity to hold up his wheat for a better market? — Yes. 

40.319. Do you not envisage the possibility of the cultivator wishing him- 
self to hold the receipt until sale takes place? — Yes, I envisage that in the 
future but not in the preliminary stage. 

40.320. Mr. Bunting, are you mainly interested in the problem as it 
affects internal consumption, or export? — (Mr. Bunting) : We are interested 
in the construction of elevators. 
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40.321. You do not mind where you put them? — No. 

40.322. But would you agree in the mam that the case for elevators, 
so iar as they would be designed, to deal with the export trade, must rest 
upon the assumption that a steady export trade will be maintained, and 
indeed that in the future there should be an increase in the exportable 
surplus or wheat from India? — 1 think a certain proportion of export is 
necessary to ensure that there shall be suflSicient acreage under wheat in 
the country to provide for the feeding of the population in a bad year. 
Suppose a bad year occurs once every five years, export would then 
dimin' &h, hut the stimulus given by the export market to the growing of 
wheat would provide a surplus which would be useful in bad years. 

40.323. But you do not suggest bhat the need for an export as a stimulus 
to the sowing of a sufiS-cient acreage to provide the minimum required for 
safety is in effect operating at this moment, do you? — ^During the last year 
or two export has diminished, and that <has had some effect, but if a better 
price were available from abroad, as a result of improved transport and 
storage facilities, we should see export reviving. 

40.324. It is the effect on the individual cultivator’s mind of the relation 
between the probable price of wheat, and therefore his profits, in the 
following years, compared with the profit likely to be earned by growing 
other crops, that is the way m which the factors work, is it not? — If the 
price of wheat in England is some figure bearing a constant relation to the 
price of wheat m India, as the result of the stable export, the cultivator will 
get a slightly better price from England. It will tend to keep up the price 
here, of course. 

40.325. 'What I am concerned to get from you is whether you hold that 
there is likely in the future to he a sufficiently constant surplus for export 
to justify the investment of a very considerable capital sum in elevators 
■designed bo facilitate the export of wheat? — ^Yes, a huge new area is being 
developed in the Punjab, it cannot all be sown with cotton. Cotton, of 
course, has received a setback this year, so that it is not a fair test. We 
have the Sutlej 'Valley project coming on and there are the Sind projects; 
some proportion of those areas must be sown with wheat. 

40.326. And do you argue from that that there will necessarily follow 
an enhancement in the surplus available for export? — Yes, I do. 

40.327. Do you know that the pre-war exports from Karachi averaged a 
million tons from 1910 to 1914? — I have the figures here. 

40.328. Perhaps you will check me if I am wrong? — ^They touch a million 
tons at times. 

40.329. In the post-war periods exports from Karachi from 1918 to 1926 
were only 327,000 tons? — Yes, they have fallen off. There was over a million 
tons exported in 1924-26. 

40.330. Nevertheless the average for 1918 to 1926 was 327,000 tons? — 
Yes, the average has dropped. 

40.331. And do you know that that reduction took place in spite of no in- 
considerable increase of the irrigated area of the Punjab? — Yes; it is the 
extra demand in the country; the people are eating more wheat and the 
standard of living generally has risen. 

40.332. They are eating wheat rather than other foods?— I suppose so. 

40.333. In substitution for other grains? — ^Yes. 

40.334. Is that an indication of a rise in the standard of living? IVe 

take it so. 

40,336. Do you think, having regard to those figures, you are wise to 
argue that over the next fifteen years one effect of the increased area coming 
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under irrigation will be to increase the exportable surplus of wheat? — ^es. 
The population is not increasing at the same pace that the new area 
available will be increasing at, and there must be a limit to the amount 
of wheat they can eat per head. 

40,306. Do you imagine that after the last acre has been irrigated the 
population in the newly-irrigated area will not go on increasing? — It will, 
buc I think that is sufficiently far ahead to allow an export elevator to 
do useful work in the meantime. 

40.337. You think you could repay capital and interest in the meantime? 
— I think so. 

40.338. That is the economic crux of the situation? — Yes. 

40.339. Mr, Calvert: By exports’’ you mean exports from India, not 
from the Province? — ^Yee. 

40.340. The Chairman: How far do you accept the Karachi figures as an 
index of the exports from India? — ^They represent the bulk of the wheat 
exported; the rest is negligible. 

40.341. When the suggestion is made that Government should take this 
risk, it is the problem which you and I have been discussing which Govern 
ment will have to take into consideration before coming to a decision.?* — 
This only affects a portion (though a large one, I admit) of the expenditure 
involved. The rest is on the country and terminal elevators, 

40.342. How far would a system of elevators, designed on an ideal plan 
to facilitate the export of grain from the Punjab through Karachi, be 
available for wheat designed for internal consumption? — Practically the 
whole of the installation, with the exception of the port elevator at Karachi, 
would be equally of use for wheat intended for other Provinces or for largo 
consuming centres in India. 

40.343. Are you thinking of intermediate stages between the primary 
elevator and the terminal elevator for internal consumption? Are jou 
thinking of intermediate elevators? — ^No, the wheat would go direct fiom 
country elevators to large centres such as Lahore. 

40.344. Direct from the elevator of primary collection to the terminal 
elevator.? — Yes. We presume, of course, a loss of identity; onoe the 
cultivator has received a receipt for so much grade A ” or grade “ B ” 
wheat, or whatever it is, he has done with it. (Srders will then come to 
the elevator authorities to deliver so much wheat at a certain centre. 

40.345. Mr. Govan, in your note I see no suggestion that there should 
be any guarantee of the certificate by Government? — {Mr, Govaii) . There 
is in the detailed note. 

40.346. But not in your note of evidence. Do you insist on that.? — ^Yes, 
most strongly. 

40.347. It is a very material point ? — ^I think it is the most material point 
in the scheme. I do not fchink the elevators would command any confidence 
in this country unless backed by Government guarantee, 

40.348. Can you cite any instance, in other countries, of Government 
guaranteeing the certificates? — ^No, except with regard to grading. They 
guarantee the grading, but not the quantity. 

40.349. It is not quite true to say they guarantee the grading, is it? — ] 
understand the grading is conducted by a Government department. 

40,360. Inspected, but not conducted? — {Mr, Bvmting): In South Africa 
it is. The Administration of Railways and Harbours operates the whole 
thing in South Africa. South Africa is the country which has most recently 
adopted this system on a large scale. 
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40.351. Then 1 am wrong on that. In South Africa, although the Govern- 
ment guarantees the grading in that sense, there is no guarantee of the 
certificate by Government, is there ? — (Mr, JBunting) : I understand they 
take entire responsibility for that. (Mr, Go van): It is a Government 
organisation in South Africa, I understand. It is Government capital. 
(Mr, Bunting) : A definite average deduction is made (I believe it is 1 per 
cent.) for handling. 

40.352. The pooling system exists? — Yes. (Mr. Govern): I have here a 
Report of the General Manager of Railways and Harbours, Union of South 
Africa, who controls the elevators. (Mr, Bunting) : That is last year’s report. 

40.353. Government not only owns the plant, but also operates it.?-- 
(Mr, Govan): Yes. 

40.354. Is there much active opposition from the jute or jute manu- 
facturing interests to the proposal to build elevators? — ^There is bound to* 
be strong opposition. (Mr. Bunting) : It has not been expressed yet. (Mr. 
Goran): We have not had it expressed, but my own view is there is bound 
to be strong opposition to a reduction in the use of carrying bags in this- 
co untry. 

40.355. Do you hold the view that it will be essential in the initial stage's 
to ofier the cultivator storage on an individual basis? — No. I do not 
insist on that point at all ; I merely suggest it may be advisable to consider 
that method of starting the country elevator. 

40.356. Sir Henry Lawrence: Can you give us some general figures with 
regard to the capital expenditure involved by a complete system of 
elevators? It would be reasonable to take the average outturn of wheat 
at 10,000,000 tons, would it not? — ^Yes. 

40.357. The value of that might be taken at JB100,000,000 sterling, in the 
roundest possible figures? — Yes, that would be the approximate figure. 

40.358. What is the percentage of loss at the present time owing to» 
deterioration, mishandling and so on? — ^We have only very approximate^ 
figures to go on, hut the opinion is that the loss from weevil works out 
at per cent, of all grain in bags. That figure is based on a much 
higher percentage of loss in the later months of the year, but for the 
whole crop it works out at per cent. 

40.359. Are there any other losses.? — ^Yes, owing to the present method 
of storage there are. There is the loss occurring owing to dampness when, 
the wheat is stored in pits; in the case of a pit holding 800 maunds there- 
may be thirty to forty maunds which become unfit for human consumption 
and can only be used for cattle-food. 

40,300. You suggest there is 2J per cent, from weevil and 5 per cent, 
from other losses, making 7^ per cent, all told? — ^No, because the grain 
which suffers from weevil is not stored in pits. It is a loss of 5 per cent, 
on gram stored in pits and per cent, on gram stored in bags. 

40.361. Would that give an all-round figure of about 4 per cent. ? — ^Yes. 

40.362. About £4,000,000 a year? — ^Yes. 

40.363. What would be the capital expenditure required for a complete- 
system of elevators to deal with the whole of the wheat in the country? — ^It 
would not be practicable to start off with a complete system, but one might 
start off with a system sufficient to handle a reasonable proportion of the 
crop to begin with; the figures we worked out were approximately for 
elevators of 240,000 tons capacity. 

40.364. Could you give that as cost per ton? — ^The cost per ton to-day, I 
understand, is in the neighbourhood of £8. (Mr. Bunting) : Simply-equipped 
country elevators in the Punjab could be done for about Its.60 a ton. 
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40.365. The Chairman: In what material? — ^Reinforced concrete or brick. 

40.366. Sir Kenry Lawrence: Does that include the machinery as well? 
—Yes. 

40.367. Sir Thomas Middleton: Does it include one-ton bins.® — ^No. 

40.368. How much would that add.® — {Mr. Go van): I have not suggested 
one-ton bins. 

40', 369*. Sir Henry Lawrence: That is per ton of storage capacity.® — ^Yes. 

40.370. But it would deal with a great deal more than that in a season. 

I want the figure per ton dealt with, if you have such figures available ? — 
(Mr. Bunting: You would Have to divide that figure by five, judging from 
our experience in other countries. "" 

40.371. That would be about £1 per ton dealt with.® — ^Yes, with five 
turnovers in a season. 

40.372. It would be an all-inclusive rate*-' — Yes, but only for country 
olevators, which are very simply equipped, not for port elevators, or perhaps 
■even for terminal elevators. 

40.373. Those would be more expensive.?^ — ^IVluch. 

40.374. Have you w’orked out a figure including terminaland port elevators? 
— ^We worked out a figure roughly for the North-Western Railway system, 
and I think it came out at two to five as between the expenditure on the 
port elevator at Kai*achi and the expenditure on some eighty country ele- 
vators in the Punjab. We have only dealt at present with this Punjab area. 
In the United Provinces there would be no great amount for export, so 
the average expenditure on elevators would be no Less, because only country 
and terminal elevators would be required. 

40.375. What percentage would the port elevator add to the cost? — Our 
firm gave a rough price for the port elevator at Karachi of £9 IO 5 . per 
ton. Having inspected the site, I think that is a little low. 

40.376. That is per ton of storage capacity? — ^Yes. It would turn over 

much more often, of course. 

40.377. It might turn over thirty times? — Not as much as that. We put it 
at twenty times. It w ould not work out more expensive per ton of turnover 
for that reason. We envisage a 40,000 tons capacity elevator to start with, 
increasing in a short time to 80,000 tons. It is more expensive, but a small 
item comparatively to the total produce. 

40.378. The total export has seldom exceeded 10 per cent., and recently it 
has been as low as 5 per cent.; is that right? — ^Yes, but the area affected 
is the Punjab and Sind and 15 per cent, of the United Provinces. 

40.379. And on that your, figure of export is 12 per cent.? — ^It is higher 
than 1hat. 

40.380. 20 per cent..^ — Yes. 

40.381. Last year it was 12 per cent.? — Last year it was less, it vas 
12*78 per cent, for 1925 from all the area. 

40.382. Bub the larger part of your scheme, I take it, would have reference 
to the internal consumption which in itself is 90 per cent, of the output ® — 
Yes. 

40.383. And for that part of the scheme the figures you first quoted apply? 
—Yes, Rs.G0 per ton; it is a very rough figure, it requires to be worked out 
in great detail. The prices of the material and labour vary very considerably 
over the area. 

40.384. But you have been applying your mind to it, and that is the 
result ? — Yes. 
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40.385. Can you give us any figure for the saving in transport and bagging 
chai'ges per ton dealt with? — I think Major Gordon had better answer thau 
question in Lahore. But taking 10 bags per ton and 10 annas a bag as the 
average price, and allowing per bag as compensation for useless bags* 
realised m England, there would be a saving of 2d. rou^ly per bag or 
2s. per ton. That can only be given as the general figure for bags. Of 
course, bags occupy about 12 per cent, more space in a ship, and that would 
give some reduction in freight, a very small advantage over the off-setting 
disadvantages. The saving in the railway transport of course depends on 
the pooling system, and it may reach a very large figure; but it is a very 
difficult one to estimate in advance. 

40.386. You look forward to Government operating this system with respect 
to grading and general administration of these elevators. Have you any 
figure to give about the expenditure to the Government per ton for an 
efficient system of grading and administration? What is the Canadian 
experience in regard to inspection? — I do not know about that. The 
Manchester figure works out at 8d. a ton. I think the South African figures 
work out a little bit less. 

40.387. You have no definite reports as to the method of administration 
in South Africa, Canada or New South Wales? — have not got them here 
with me; you can have them at Lahore.* 

40.388. Sti' Ganga Sam • Mr. Grant Govan, you deal with different kinds 
of wheat. Can you give us milling properties of the different kinds of wheat, 
for example, Pusa 4, Pusa 12, Punjab 8, Punjab 18, and so on.f^ — (Mr. 
Govan) : In regard to the production of flour from the different grains? 

40.389. Yes, on economical grounds; which is advantageous to the producer 
so far as the value of the wheat is concerned? — I will supply you a note 
on that. 

40.390. You buy wheat largely from Lyallpur and other centres, and you 
carry it in bags? — ^Yes. 

40.391. Supposing the railway provided you with wagons to carry them in 
bulk, would you prefer that? — ^Yes, very much. 

40.392. You would not be afraid of leakage in that way? — No, certainly 
not; not if the wagons were efficient. 

40.393. Would you save in money? — We would save all the| cost involved 
in sending our empty bags up to the different wheat markets and the 
deterioration of the bags also, as also the railway freight on them. 

40.394. Could you give us an idea as to what would be the saving per ton 
under this method? You can send us the information later on? — ^Yes. 

40.395. You consume in the flour mills a large quantity of wheat. Why 
do you not set up a terminal elevator? — We have got one. 

40.396. What is its capacity? — ^27,000 maunds or 1,000 tons. 

40.397. For how many days’ requirements? — ^Roughly, fifteen days over and 
above our ordinary storage capacity for our wheat in bags. 

40.398. Is the old system of khatis being done away with? It was largely 
used in the United Provinces?— It is not done away with. 

40.399. How does that system compare with the elevator system in regard 
to the TOst, considering both advantages and disadvantages? Would it 
be a gain or a loss on economic grounds? — ^In this note prepared in 1920 
it was worked out that the cost of storage under an elevator system would 
be cheaper for a limited period than the cost of storage in pits, and that 
the 6 per cent, deterioration in the pit wheat would be avoided by the use 
of the elevator. 


* Vide Appendix I. 
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40.400. When you eonsidei* the cost of elevators, you consider the interest 
charges, depreciation and all that? — ^Yes; it is given in this note. 

40.401. When you buy wheat in Lyallpur and other centres, what standard 
do you insist upon as compared with the so-called London standard? — The 
standard is an allowance of 5 per cent, refraction; that is foreign grains 
and anything that is not capable of being used in the mill in the form of 
wheat. 

40.402. Do you insist upon that standard when you are buying from 
mandi&f — We buy on those terms, and when wheat comes in and is analysed 
on arrival in the mill, 5 per cent, is allowed free for refraction and any 
excess is deducted from the bill. 

40.403. Supposing the wheat is altogether pure ; do you allow any premium 
on that.^ — ^No. 

40.404. Then the calculation is on one side only? — I have not seen pure 
wheat coming into the mill. 

40.405. Pardon me; that is rather a sweeping assertion. You can get 
any amount of pure wheat — It has never come into the miU. By the time 
it comes to my mill it has got 5 per cent, refraction in it. 

40.406. If you come to my factory I can show you any amount of pure 
wheat? — ^The system of purchasing is giving 5 per cent, allowance. 

40.407. Supposing you get pure wheat, do you allow 6 per cent, premium? 
— ^We have never considered the subject yet because we cannot get pure 
wheat. 

40.408. How do you account for this fact? It is my experience that 
the middleman buys dearer than the exporter and sells to the exporter at 
a cheaper rate?— Perhaps the same reason; he buys the wheat and sends 
it to me, and when it arrives in my mill it has probably got 6 per cent, 
refraction. 

40.409. Who does that?-— Probably the middleman. 

40.410. Why do you not insist upon buying the wheat yourself directly 
through agents .P — We buy through the artya who is a middleman; we cannot 
buy directly from the cultivator. 

40.411. Sir Thomas Middleton i In estimating Ils.60 per ton for your 
country elevator, what size of bin do you allow for? — It is rather a difficult 
point; but certainly about 200 tons in a bin would be the smallest on economic 
grounds. 

40.412. How much would that add to the cost ? — It is very hard to say off- 
hand; but it is not very much. 

40.413. Do you agree that as a means of introducing the elevator system 
it would be desirable to supply the unit storage for each cultivator? — Ifc 
might be desirable ; I think it is very difficult. 

40.414. r. Gfovan attaches great importance to this point; you have no 
doubt discussed it between yourselves? — No, we have not so far done so. 
(.¥ 7 '. Crovan) : Wo have not had a preliminary discussion before meeting here 

40.415. 3Ir. Govan, you have heard the discussion on your view, and I 
would like to know whether you still adhere to your opinion that it is very 
important that the cultivator should see his own wheat in the elevator? — 
I adhere to that view to this extent, that I do not think cultivators will be 
induced to put their wheat into a general bin to commence with unless some 
method of education through district officials is undertaken, 

40.416. Would you not also agree that to give effect to your opinion a very 
much smaller unit than fifty tons would be essential; this weight represents 
some 200 acres of wheat? — ^Yes, probably it would. 
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40.417. What does the ordinary cultivator’s wheat ciop amount to? — ^It is 
very di:fiicult to answer that question unless an investigation is carried out 
on the spot. It must vary very considerably. 

40.418. Dr. Hyder : To take up this last point, while fifty tons would be 
about 1,350 maunds do you not know from your own experience of the 
cultivators in this country that the bulk of them do not have this annual 
output of 1,360 maunds.? — I am afraid I am not qualified to answer that, 
because we cannot get into direct touch with the cultivator. 

40.419. Now with regard to the elevator system one criticism made is 
this, that it results in cheap handling but dear storage. What have you 
gentlemen got to say on this point of cheap handling and dear storage? 
We are now comparing things as they exist in India with things as they 
would appear when you have an elevator system? — (Mr. Bunting ) : I think 
the South African figure was for storage in the off season when the elevators 
are not required to turn it over. 

40.420. In giving your evidence you suggest that these country elevators 
or terminal elevators would have to have a turnover of five times. Do you 
think that is possible in the case of wheat? — Between April and July, which 
is the wheat exporting season, I think we could rely on that. But I think 
it has been shown by Major Gordon that it would pay even three times. 

40.421. Could you make use of these elevators by storing other kinds of 
grain, such as maize, etc.? — ^Yes, the Manchester elevator has even been 
used for groundnuts. 

40.422. To pass on to another matter: the economies which would result 
from the system of elevators would to a large extent go to the railways, is 
that not so?— The railways ought to benefit considerably, but I think the 
largest benefit will be derived by the safe storage of wheat and the elimina- 
tion of the loss caused by weevils, vermin, also through damp, and again 
by the disappearance of the multitudinous stages in handling. 

40.423. Could you work this system of country elevators without the 
active help and co-operation of the railways? — No, 

40.424. You know that most of the railways in India are State-owned. 
Do you not think it would be better to entrust the railways with the con- 
struction and operation of this system of elevators? — ^Yes, I do. 

40.425. That i§ to say the elevators should be State-owned ?— On the 
whole I think so. 


Mr. Crovani I agree with that. 

40,^6. You referred to the experience of other countries such as North 
America, for instance, I was wondering whether you are familiar with the 
latest developments in Canada, Mr. Bunting, where they feel very much 
dissatisfied with these elevator companies as a result of which the farmers’ 
OQ-operative societies have to a large extent taken over this system?— -Yes. 

40,427. With regard to this difficulty which arises from the smallness of 
the units, do you think it would be better if the country elevator induced 
the co-opeptive societies to hand over the gram? That would facilitate the 
w system if the co-operative societies operated it instead of the 
wdivjdMl cultivator Goww): Yes. (Mr. Bimtmg): I think that 

Stages the individual cultivator would not have to deal direct 
wia the rfevator. But if the elevators do, as in other countries, putX 
daily postings of pn^ offered, the cultivator iriU get to know about this^ 
wii lealise his own «^abilities and will take more and more to oo-operative 
societies. It would he a great inducement to realise the benefits. 

wastefulness of dealing with small consignments 
of wtoat, if the consignments oome in bulk through the co-operative societies 
would you be able to store in bulk instead of in small quantities?— The 
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elevator which our firm designed consists of only four bins and at least 
four grades are necessary. The minimum size we recommended was 1>000 
tons of storage capacity, which amounts to something like 250 tons per bin. 

I think the South African experience is that the 1,000 tons proposed has 
already proved too small. We have selected some eighty stations 
in the Punjab as being places suitable for the erection of 
country elevators vrith. the intention of bringing the country elevator 
within carting distance of every place where wheat is cultivated to any 
extent. We have arrived at that conclusion from the railway transport 
figures, making different classifications at places from which 10,000 tons 
per year can be sent away by rail. We divided the figures by five turn- 
overs and made out a list of these elevators ignoring all those that w’ork 
out at less than 1,000 tons capacity. But if you take a twenty mile square 
with an elevator in the centre of it, and if you take one-tenth of that as 
being under wheat, that would he a good average figure, and it would give 
you something like 2,000 tons as the minimum capacity of the* elevator. 

40.429. Are you speaking of the elevator as a whole? I was thinking more 
of the small quantities of wheat brought in by the individual cultivator, 
where you would have to keep every man’s wheat separate? — do not see 
how it is to he done. 

40.430. The Chairman: I would like to he clear about this question of 

the number of grades in its bearing upon the minimum total capacity of the 
elevator. Is 250 tons per bin the economic minimum? — I would not say 
thatj but that is a convenient figure for the size of a bin. Of course you 
would have in an elevator, say, eight bins of that size. You would have, 
say, two more bins sub-divided into a quarter of that size for dealing with 
small consignments. , 

40,431 You do not contemplate a five grade basis? You contemplate an 
eight or a nine grade basis at least, do you not? — ^To start with, probably 
there would be quite as many as that. But we hope that after a little time 
it might be possible to decrease the number of grades. Experience varies so 
much in different countries thab it is impossible, in advance^ to say what 
the effect of an elevator system would be on standardising the grading and 
so eliminating too great a variety. 

40.432. How about the suitability of Indian wheat for grading^ ? — ^I would 
ask you to wait for an answer to that question till you examine one of our 
men at Lahore who has had considerable experience in wheat. 

40.433. Dr. Eyder: With regard to this question of grading, supposing 
the system were worked by the Railways how would you prevent the danger 
of the subordinates of the railway or the elevators combining with the 
cultivator in order to raise the grades and so cheating the purchaser? — 
(Mr, Bunting ) : Consider the position of the manager of an elevator ; he 
is receiving numerous consignments from hundreds of different people; in 
the busy season he will be receiving 100 different consignments in a day; 
he has to grade them and put them in the bins according to their grades, 
and order the receipt to he issued. Within a week or two he has to despatch 
so many hundreds of tons for which he would receive orders, to Karachi, 
Lahore or Delhi. If he has given a cultivator say a better grade than the 
wheat is worth, the man at Karachi who has to receive it will immediately 
complain, and it will not take many weeks to localise any dishonest grading. 
It would be an almost impossible proposition to consider collusion between 
the receiver at Karachi and the despatcher at an up-country elevator. 

40.434. The receipt is issued, let us say, at Lyallpur, for grade A,” 
and the grain is actually delivered from Multan; the receipt says the holder 
is entitled to grade “A,” hut what he in fact receives is below grade ** A 


* Vide Appendix II. 
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do you think you will be able to fix the responsibility? — I think any dis- 
honest grading will be immediately found out because it would involve 
collusion of the whole of the elevator staff all over the country and their 
customers. 


40,435. You do not think there will be any hahsheesh going? — The only 
way in which the manager of an elevator could make money would be by 
giving a receipt for a smaller quantity than is received, and I think the 
cultivators or the people bringing the wheat would very soon find that out. 
If he gives a receipt for a larger quantity than is received, how is he going 
to make it good? In the terminal and port elevators they will have people 
quite able to analyse the content of moisture and the refraction of the 
wheat, and if that has been tampered with they will be able to say so at 
once. 


40.436. Sir James MacKenna ; Is it not a fact that there is much more 
enthusiasm for elevators displayed by railway companies and manufacturers 
of elevators than by the actual traders in grain?— Yes, I think that is quite 
understandable. 

40.437. I am speaking from my own experience in trying to tackle the 
rice problem in Burma; there w’as no enthusiasm on the part of the trade? 
— It is hardly to be expected. 

40.438. Professor Gangulee : In this proposed system of elevators, how 
would you arrange for drying grains; suppose you introduce grains with a 
moisture content of more than 12^ per cent. Indian grain does not suffer 
froni that; Indian grain is famous for its dryness. The usual method that 
IS adopted where necessary is that a large pipe is inserted into the centre 
of the bin with grooves in it. Special, drying bins in fact are fitted in this 
way. Dry air is blown through the wheat. 

40.439. Will that add to the cost of the elevators? — ^It depends on the 

extent of At all the port elevators or large terminal elevators there- 
would be a hospital section for dealing with wheat that has arrived iiTnoor 
condition. “ ^ 



40,440. Is it necessary to treat these bins or elevators with carbon bisul- 
phide for weevil?— I think experience is rather against that; it has been 
don© a ^d deal, but the general experience is that both the cost and the 
complication of it is not worth while, that quite good results are obtained 
by merely turning the wheat over, which is done every two or three weeks 
in a storage anyway, 

40,^. In this s^tem which you suggest of country, terminal and port 
elevators, how would you divide the wheat into two cl^es, one for internal 
wraption and one for ^portf One quality of wheat is exported and 
ano^ quality is used for internal consumption?— I do not know that any 
distinctwii has been made in quality; the exporters at present at Karachi 
mix certain proportions and supply what is called fair average quality. 

40,442 The foreto markets prefer hard wheat to soft wheat?— Yes- of 
TOparatety* valuable for mixing purposes; it would be graded 

to Slave standard weights and measures?— 
All ^eat entering Md lea-nng elevators, up country and at Karachi wiE 
go through automa^ weig^ng machines. (Mr. G^an)-. I do not think 
there wiU be any difficulty in Karachi; there may b© in Bombay. 

measures in this 

40,445. mat would be the effect of the system of elevators on seneral 
rwrket coitions; would it tend to stabilise the market P— (Mr Buntino)- 
The fact that an elevator receipt represents something for which Gover^ent 
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guarantees the quality and the quantity, would make marketing very much 
easier. 

40.446. Would you make the elevator receipt a negotiable document? — 
Yes, certainly. 

40.447. Mr. Calvert : Mr. Bunting, I think you are getting a report from 
South Africa as to the success of their new scheme of elevators? — We have 
got a short report here dated the 31st March, 1925, from South Africa ; it 
is not quite in the form we wanted. 

40.448. But what is the general effect of the report? Does it express 
satisfaction with the new scheme? — Very much so; I think they complain 
that the size of the country elevators was under-estimated and they will 
soon require extension. (Mr, Govan) : The Parliamentary Board have 
recommended the construction of 132 country railway stations and two 
terminal elevators at a cost of £3,600,000. 

40.449. But the experiment has hardly been going on long enough to lead 
to a really definite decision .P — (Mr. Bunting): I think it has; it was first 
opened in 1923 with 33 country elevators and one Cape Town elevator. I 
think the Durban section has come into operation this year. 

40.450. Were those elevators for wheat or for maize? — For maize. 

40.451. Mr. G^ovan, you told Sir Ganga Barn that you could not buy 
direct from the cultivators; have you tried? — (Mr. Covan): Yes, we have 
tried; the cultivator is not in a position at present to get into touch with 
a fiour mill. 

40.452. Is your buying agent an Indian? — We have artyas in practically 
every single wheat station. 

40.453. You employ the artya? — We buy through the artyas who get their 
brokerage. 

40.454. Yo'U have not tried to buy direct through co-operative societies? — 
No, no co-operative society has approached us in regard to it, The only 
person who approached us direct was Major Van Renen who approached us 
to sell wheat. 

40.455. Is the omission to buy direct from the cultivator in any way 
connected with the fact that you are employing as your agents people *of the 
same caste as the artyas? — No, I do not think so; I think the reason is that 
the cultivator is incapable of dealing with a mill situated some hundred 
miles away; that as the reason why he has to deal with his village artya. 

40.456. Is iSonepat 100 miles from Delhi? — It is 28 miles from Delhi. 

' 40,457. Is not there a co-operative commission shop there that can deal 
with wheat? — ^There may be. 

40.458. The omission to deal direct with the cultivator is probably due 
to insufficient effort to get into touch with him? — ^The inability to deal 
wth the co-operative society may be, but I do not think there is any possi- 
bility of dealing with the cultivator at present; an effort might perhaps be 
made to deal with co-operative societies, but the co-operative societies have 
made no efforts to deal with the consumers. 

40.459. I think you also said that the cultivator would not be prepared 
to bulk his wheat with other parcels? — ^I say that in regard to the initial 
stages of the elevator system, during the first two or three years until he 
understands that he is secure ; we will find it, in my opinion, very difficult 
to get him to hand over his wheat if he knows it is being mixed in a general 
bin from the bottom of which comes some other wheat which may be of the 
same grade but which is not his. 

40.460. But that opinion is not based on any experience ?y-It is only based 
on my opinion of the great unwillingness of cultivators to *take on anything 
new. 
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40j461. But as you kave not got into direct touch with the cultivators^ 
this opinion is not based on intimate personal knowledge of the cultivator ? — 
It is based on my knowledge of the Indian cultivator. 

40.462. Which has not been obiained from direct connection with the* 
cultivator? — Except from my experience of eighteen years in this country. 

40.463. You told Sir Thomas Middleton you could not get in direct touch 
with the cultivators? — -That is so. 

40.464. I do not understand your difficulty. In these big mandis we have 
co-operative shops.® — ^As I say, I have never had any suggestion of co- 
operative societies offering us wheat or offering wheat to millers in the 
mandis. They may offer it to the artyas, but the only people who offer us 
wheat in these mandis are the artyas, 

40.465. That may be because you deal through a class of man who is 
inimical to co-operation? — ^Very likely. 

40.466. The present tendency, I understand, is for an increasing quantity 
of wheat to go down-country, towards Bengal rather than towards the 
ports? — ^Yes. I think the population of the south are taking to eating more 
wheat. 

40.467. Although there is an increasing outturn of wheat, due to the 
wheat area coming more and more under irrigation, the extra outturn is 
being consumed inside the country? — Yes. 

40.468. Until that new demand is saturated there is not likely to be an 
increase in exports from the country? — ^It is all a question of whether the 
increased production is going to exceed the rapidity with which the popula- 
tion of India is going to take to higher grade foodstuffs. In the last ten 
years the people of India have appreciably taken to higher grade foodstuffs,, 
and probably that movement will continue with increasing prosperity; but 
I think the output of wheat is likely to increase more rapidly than its 
consumption in India. 

40.469. As a matter of fact, there has been no tendency for wheat exports 
to increase during the present century? — ^No. 

40.470. Although there has been a very wide extension of irrigation? — I 
I put that down to the fact that India, in the last few years anyhow, has 
been better off and able to buy superior foodstuffs. 

40.471. Or that Indians have been able to consume what they produce, 
instead of being compelled to sell? — Yes, on the assumption that they are 
consuming wheat. In the old days they had to sell their wheat and buy 
an inferior foodstuff. (Mr. Bunting): I think the new areas are mostly 
being developed nearer to the point of export, so that they will bei favoured 
as compared with areas previously brought under irrigation by being able 
to export their wheat rather than send it to the heavy consuming centres 
in the United Provinces and Bengal. 

40.472. At the same time, you are assuming that an extension of irriga- 
tion into new tracts will mean an extension of the area nnder wheat? — 
To a certain extent. It cannot all go under cotton. 

40.473. But actually, in spite of the enormous extension of irrigation in 
the last 27 years, there has not been a large increase of the area under 
wheat?— No, but this is new country altogether. Some of the Canal Colonies 
in the Punjab were, too, of course. 

40.474. Irrigated wheat moans a low canal rate? — Yes. 

40.475. You cannot charge the same canal rate for wheat as you can 
for cotton or sugarcane? — No, 

40.476. Bo you not think the tendency will be for the canal people to 
persuade the irrigators to grow a crop other than wheat, a crop which 
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will bear a higher canal rat-e? — ^No doubt it will, but there is a great 
deal of land which cannot be used for cotton, and the cotton and wheat 
seasons do not coincide. 

40.477. You were in the Irrigation Department in the United Provinces? — 
Tes. 

40.478. Do not the United Provinces canals favour sugarcane as against 
wheat? — ^They may, but that does not mean the whole area can be supplied 
with water for sugarcane; there is not enough water for it. My argu- 
ment IS that a certain proportion of wheat must be grown in this new 
area. 

40.479. That assumes the canal rates are so low as to make irrigated 
wheat profitable? — Yes. There must always be a rahi crop, and wheat 
must be the chief portion ot it. The rati crop may be small compared 
with the kharifj but there must always be a rdbi crop. It is pertinent 
to observe that in Iraq, where a very ambitious cotton-growing scheme was 
contemplated, they have found from the course of world markets in the last 
year or two that they must cut down their cotton programme very materially 
and sow a certain proportion of wheat. That is an indication of a general 
trend. 

40.480. Do you anticipate in your old Province any appreciable expan- 
sion of irrigated wheat from tube-wells? — ^No, it would be too expensive. 

40.481. So you are looking to the Punjab iCanal Colonies for your increase 
of wheat? — ^And Sind. 

40.482. Not to any increase m the United Provinces? — 1 hardly 
imagine so. 

40.483. Mr. Kamat : In this scheme of elevators which you contemplate 
for the Punjab, have you in mind the handling and storage of wheat only, 
or of other crops as well? — ^As I said just now, every form of grain and 
pulse can be handled in an elevator, and is so handled. We have actually 
received ground nuts at our Manchester elevator. 

40.484. Ground nuts are for export; let us take other crops. If the 
cultivator deals with the elevator for one crop, but for another has to go 
to the bania, how will that work? — ^The seasons do not, as a rule, coincide, 
and where they do not coincide, other crops can be stored in the elevators 
and handled in bulk. 

40.485. The cultivator is likely to find it inconvenient if he deals with 
the elevator for one crop and has to go to the bania for another. Prom 
his point of view, do you not, think that will be an inconvenient arrange- 
ment? — ^It may be, but if it becomes the general practice of the country 
it will not make much difference. 

40.486. You think he will go to the elevator just for one crop? — (J/r. 
Go van): I do not think his inability to go to the elevator for his other 
crops will affect him. 

40.487. Have you worked out the comparative cost to the cultivator 
of going to the bania for the marketing of his goods and of going to the 
elevator? — It is in the original note we sent in. We have worked out the 
estipiated charge for^,using the elevator and have given also the cost 
of handling by present methods. 

40.488. Which is cheaper?-— It is 1 anna 6 pies against 1 anna 8 pies. 

40.489. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you seen the Lyallpur elevator?— (3/r. 
B'unting) : No, not myself. 

40.490. Do you know the cost of it? — ^I know it was out of all proportion, 

40.491. It was very extravagant? — ^Yes. 
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40.492. With all your experience in Africa and elsewhere, have you 
worked out a cheaper design suitable for India? — ^We have made various- 
attempts to adapn our designs to Indian conditions. 

40.493. Have you brought out the cheapest design consistent with, 
efficiency for the Punjab? — That is what we are endeavouring to do now. 

40.494. You have not yet arrived at anything? — No, but we have various- 
designs in preparation. 

40.495. Sir Thomas Middleton : You indicated you would expect to fill 
a country elevator about five times in a season ? — Yes, between April and 
July. 

40.496. What about the remainder ot the period? — ^It would be very 
desirable that grain for export and for immediate movement to inland 
centres should be first served between April and July. From the beginning 
of the monsoon it ivould be a good thing to encourage storage in the 
elevators by dropping the storage rate slightly and to discourage it again 
later, after the monsoon, by caising the rate slightly. 

40.497. So that, all the losses, which fall on the wheat and which Mr. 
Govan has indicated, could not possibly be obviated by a system of elevatore 
sufficient to deal with the trade of the country? Elevators sufficient to 
deal with the trade would presumably be filled five times over? — ^In these 
three months. During the rest of the year they could be used for storage. 

40.498. At low rates? — ^Yes, during the rains, because people should be 
encouraged to store during the rains, when most of the damage occurs. 
After the lains they store only with a view to getting a better price; I 
think we could say that? (Mr. Govan) : Yes. 

40.499. I wanted to get at the possibility of obviating the damage through 
your system ? — (Mr. Bunting) : It can be obviated by despatching to the 
port, or to the inland centres where there is sufficient accommodation or 
where it is being dealt with at once, as much as possible between April 
and July, and by storing to the full capacity of the elevators from July 
to October. By that time the greater part of the dangerous period of the 
year is over. 

40.500. The greater portion of the loss to which Mr. Govan has referred 
does not occur between April and July, but subsequently? — ^Yes, so that 
the storage capacity of the elevators is definitely a measure of what can 
be safeguarded for the ensuing three months. 

40.501. The storage capacity would never be more than one-fifth of the 
crop? — ^Yes, because you would have got rid of the grain exported and 
sent to up-country centres. 

40.502. Would you agree it would not be more than one-third? — Yes. 

40,508. So that one-third could be protected during that part of the year 
when losses are most severe? — ^Yes, That is a general statement, of course. 

40.504. Actually, the losses run highest in October and November, do 
they not? The losses from weevil are highest just after the rains? — 
(Mr. (lOvan): Yes, I think so. 

40.505. The Qhairrmn : You mentioned that special trucks will have to be 
provided for carrying grain in bulk; do they exist now?— They do not 
exist. In other countries there has been some difficulty about providing 
special trucks because in other countries the proportion of open trucks 
to covered trucks is very large; in this country it is the other way. 

40.506. It is the covered truck that you want? — ^Yee, and the changes 
required are small. In the ordinary bogie truck it is necessary to have two 
holes in the roof closed by suitable doors, and in each end there will be one 
or two doors also closed; the loading will be from the top. When it geta 
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to the port elevator or to the large up-country elevator the usual practice 
IS ^ break up the train and divide it into a certain number of parts ; 
in Oape Town it is divided into four parts and each wagon passes on to a 
por ion 0 the truck v.hich can be hoisted and the doors are open and it 
IS immediately conveyed to the elevator. I have not made a close estimate 
ot wbat the^ changes would cost for the ordinary type of Indian rolling 
stock. We have sent to our firm all the particulars of the Indian rolling 

Western Railway. But I have estimated it roughly 
at Rs.oOO. ^ 


littk^^"’ gi*ain carried in open wagons to-day in India?— Very 

40,o08. Would the risk of petty theft and pilfering offer any special 
problems in India? — I do not think so. 

40.509. Is pilfering very heavy?— Yes, particularly when the bags are 
lying in the railway stations. 

40.510. The bags can be pilfered? — Yes; they are pierced and the grain 
comes trickling out. 

40.511. It is only when the bags are left at the station that the leakage 
occurs? Particularly so; it will not be the case with covered wagons. 

40.512. There is no pilferage on closed wagons? — ^Not to-day. 

40.513. In other words, the system of doors and locks is satisfactory.? — 
Yes. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

Tfie Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Saturday, the I9th 
February, 1927. 


APPENDIX I. 

Extract or Report on Grain Elevators, by the General Manager of 
Railways and Harbours, Union of South Afbica, for the year ending 
31st March, 1925. 

The Capetown port elevator, with a storage capacity of 30,000 tons, and 
33 country elevators in the maize areas, with a total storage capacity of 
106,600 tons, were opened for normal working in August, 1924. 

The total quantity of maize and kafifir corn handled in the elevator system 
for the grain season ended 30th June, 1925, was 80,000 tons, equivalent to 
800,000 bags. The reason for this comparatively small tonnage was the 
poor maize crop as the result of severe drought. 

Of the total tonnage handled in the system, 45,933 tons were exported 
through the Captown elevator, the remainder being disposed of for local 
consumption. 

European youths are being employed at the elevators, and it is satisfactory 
to record that the experiment, affording as it does a new avenue of employ- 
ment in the country districts where elevators are located, has met with a 
considerable measure of success. 

The youths are enthusiastic and eager to adapt themselves to elevator 
work with a view to qualifying for the more responsible posts. Some of 
them have attained a high state of efficiency, and have been promoted to 
positions either as first or second assistant operators. 

At the time of writing, the 1924r'25 maize crop, which is a record one, 
approximating 25,000,000 bags, is being dealt with in the elevator system. 

Although the season’s operations commenced about six weeks later than 
usual in consequence of late rains, it is possible to mention a few points 
of general interest in connection with the working of the elevator system 
under high pressure. 

With the record production of maize throughout the whole of the maize 
belt in the Orange Free State and Transvaal, there were early indications 
that the elevators would he extensively used and that the system would be 
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inadequate to cope satisfactorily with the enormous volume of grain offering 
this season. 

All that could be done, therefore, was to meet the ^ position with a 
determined effort to ensure the maximum tonnage of grain being handled 
through the system consistent with the handling and storage capacity avail- 
able. 

The most important addition to the system was the provision of temporary 
iacilitiee at Maydon Wharf (Durban) for shipping of bulk grain. Photo- 
graphs of the facilities provided are reproduced in the pictorial section of 
this report. 

The following figures show the tonnage of maize handled through the 
elevator system for the period 1st July, 1925, to 3rd October, 1925: — 

Tons, 

Total maize shipped through Capetown port elevator ... 125,976 
Total maize shipped through Maydon Wharf 70,007 

Total shipments 195,983 

Total delivered for local consumption 1,774 

Total in elevator system on 3rd October, 1925 141,562 

Total tonnage handled 339,319 

In reviewing the foregoing figures, it should be noted that, due to the 
laten^s of the season, only 55,000 tons has been received into the system 
up to the 31st July, and at that date only 4,000 tons had been shipped or 
delivered out of the system, eo that the great bulk of the tonnage handled 
was dealt with in two months. 

Bearing in mind that the total capacity of the 33 country elevators in 
the maize areas is 106,600 tons, the handling of 284,319 tons in two months 
represents over two and a-half turnovers for the country system, or equal 
to 1,421,590 bags per month, which is regarded as highly satisfactory. 

In all probability the season’s operations will extend to about February 
or March, 1926, as there still remains an enormous quantity of gram 
to be handled for export. 

It is interesting to note that the average market price of grain in bags 
varies from about 3d. to 6d. per bag only in advance of the price of 
grain in bulk or ex elevators, which, of course, means that at present-day 
high prices of bags the producer only receives a small fraction of the cost 
thereof when selling his grain in bags. 

The experience gained thus far during this season clearly indicates 
the need for extending the elevator system to meet the expanding maize 
industry of the country, and consideration is being given to the question 
of constructing more country elevators. In the meantime, provision has 
been made for the erection of one small experimental elevator of new design, 
and it is expected that the construction work will be commenced at 
an early date. 

The national advantages of elevators continue to receive prominence in 
Australia, and in this connection it is interesting to note that, following 
the lead given by other States, the Parliamentary Board appointed recently 
by the Victorian Grovernment to inquire into the handling of grain in 
bulk has recommended the construction of elevators at 132 country railway 
stations and two terminal elevators. The cost contemplated is £3,512,000. 
These elevators, it is proposed, will have a total storage capacity of 
17,445,000 bushels and be capable of handling a wheat crop of 40,000,000 
bu^els.* 

* 33 elevators = 106,000 tons. 

182 „ = 17,445,000 bushels = 469,300 tons. 

Messrs^ B. E, Grant Govan and S, A, Bimting. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Grading op the Wheat Chop in the N.W.R. Area, bt Mr. J. H. Gillett, 
OP Messrs. Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester. 

Classification of the crop , — The quality of the wheat produced in this 
area varies very considerably. iWhilst it is difficult to define closely the 
areas producing different varieties, the following general survey may be 
useful. 

The area may be divided into six districts as follows: — 

1. The district which centres on Lyallpur, and includes the following 
places within its boundary: — Multan OiiJy, Jhang City, Sargodha, 
Ohuharkana, Pattoki and north of the Sutlej to Multan. 

The wheat produced in this area is of good quality and is higher 
priced than any other except that produced in district no. 3. 

2. The district which centres on Amritsar, and includes the following 
within its boundary : —Lahore, iGurdaspur, Mukarian, Karika Khanna, 
Malerkotla, Paridkot, Guru Haraahai, Rachanwala. 

The wheat product in this district is of poorer quality, some^vhat 
soft and thick skinned. 

3. The district south of the Sutlej, including the following places : — 
Bahawalnagar, MacLeod Ganj Road, Abohar, Kot Kapura, Tapa and 
Bhatinda. 

Very good quality — ^hard dry and expensive. 

4. The district around Jakhal, Narwana, Jind and Hissar. 

Poorer quality wheats — soft and thick skinned. 

5. The district around Amballa, Kurukshetra, Panipat and Delhi. 

This district produces a somewhat soft wheat, but of good milling. 

quality. 

6. The district around iSiaharanpur, MusafiEiaiiagar and Meerut. 

The wheat grown in this district is soft and of poor milling quality. 

The differences between the different classes of wheats are great enough 
to rule out the possibility of having one standard Punjab wheat with grades 
according to cleanliness, etc. The miller who orders Lyallpur wheat will 
not be satisfied with wheat from Amritsar, though at present there is a con- 
siderable quantity of wheat railed to Lyallpur for sale there as Lyallpur 
wheat. This, however, is generally mixed with .a large proportion of the 
local wheat before selling. 

Nvmber of grades , — ^The number of grades of each clas^ of wheat ie~ 
quired would be three or four, hlost of the American winter wheats are 
kept within three grades, though there are six grades of the spring wheat 
and various special grades, e.g., No. 6 Frosted, etc. 

As, however, the chief defects of the Indian wheats are weevil, dirt and 
barley, it is felt that with the almost complete elimination of the weevil 
trouble three grades would be sufficient. 

For export the wheat could be sold under the same classes and grades 
as those used for internal consumption. This would have the advantage 
of putting a premium on the better wheats and so raising the general 
quality. It would be found that the European millers and merchants would 
be very quick to recognise the better qusdities. 

Fixing of pmdes.— The actual allowable percentage of barley, dirt, small 
seeds, shrivelled and immature grains, etc., in the various grades could be 
fixed after tests have been made. A very considerable amount of data is. 
already available on this subject, owing to the practice in many of the flour 
mills of analysing each sample of wheat on receipt. The method in use 
in America would serve as a useful guide, but it has the disadvantage that 
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it is possible to produce No. 1 grade wheat by mixing two or more samples 
of No. 2, in other words, by bringing each impurity up to the allowable 
limit. This, of course, could be <avoided by fixing a limit for the total 
amount of foreign matter in each grade in addition to the individual limits 
for each impurity. 

The difficulty with the weevilled grains will very largely disappear when 
the elevator system is capable of absorbing the whole of the crop within 
about two months of harvest. The infection takes place in the hcmia^s and 
other godowns, and from the use of old and dirty bags. 'Whilst it would be 
an advantage for the wheat to be delivered to the elevator immediately 
after harvest, and so avoid the possibility of infection, it is noticeable that 
little damage is done during the first two months. Once in the care of the 
elevator, the small exposed surface and the cleaning machines available will 
keep the weevil in check. For samples which are badly infected more 
drastic methods than the above are available. 

Curves based on hundreds of analyses made at one of the larger flour 
mills confirm that the wheat received during the two months after harvest 
are comparatively free from weevilled grains, but that after this period 
the increase is steady until the end of the wheat year. 

It will probably be found advisable to have three grades of weevil-free 
wheat, and to penalise the weevilled grain by placing it in a special grade. 

Grading procedure , — The method generally adopted is for the wheat 
grader, who is on the st^ of the elevator, to gr^e the wheat after the 
preliminary cleaning. With the rougher impurities removed, it is easier to 
grade the wheat correctly. This procedure, however, would necessitate 
running each parcel into a small bin, after cleaning, to enable it to be run 
into the correct bin when the grade has been fixed. Some difficulty also 
might arise through a disinclination of the owner of the grain to part with 
it until he knew into which grade it had been classified. He has the right 
of appeal to a central authority, whose decision is final, though he is 
penalised if the decision goes against him. 

Small mechanical sample analysers can be obtained, though a good ex- 
perienced grader can give more information from a careful inspection of the 
grain than can be represented numerically by the results obtained from the 
machine. 

Experience in other countries has shown that few appeals are made, and 
for satisfactory working of the elevator system disputes must be avoided as 
far as possible. If arrangements were made for separate bins for each 
parcel, the delay would not be so serious, but the enormous number of bins 
required for this would make the elevator very expensive and would con- 
siderably complicate the running of it. 

The whole scheme of grading must be simple and clearly defined, and, with 
the experience of many men who are closely associated with the grain ’trade 
available, it will not be difficult to arrive at suitable definitions. 

Messrs, B, B, Grant Qovan and jgf. A, Bunting, 
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Tuesday, February 22nd, 1927. 
DELHI. 


Present : 

Sir Henry Stayeley Lawrence, K.OjSi.1,, I.O.S. (Chairman), 


Sir Thomas Middleton, 

C.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Bam, Kt., 
C.LE., M.V.O. 


Sir Jambs MacKenna, Kt., G.I.E., 
I.O.S. 

Mr. H. Oalvbrt, C.I.E., I.O.S. 

I Professor N. Gangxtleb. 

1 Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.O.S. 
Mr. P. W. H. Smith. 




(Joint Secretaries.) 


Mr. F. L. BRAYNE, M.C., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 

Gurgaon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Introductory; There are two great things to he done. 

(1) First I would insist with all my power that no improvement of agri- 
culture is of any use whatever without uplift. An uplift campaign must 
precede and accompany all efforts at improvement of agriculture. Improve- 
ments in agriculture cannot precede an improvement in the standard of 
living and no improvement in the standard of living is possible without 
breaking the hard brake of custom which grips the rural area. The people 
do not know how to spend the money they have got, so what is the 
use of giving them more money till they have learnt this lesson? They 
live in the most unnecessary squalor, misery, suffering, degradation and 
disease. The improvement of agriculture matters nothing compared with 
the importance of teaching them to live healthy, reasonable human lives. 
I attach the outlines of the propaganda campaign which is being carried on 
in Gurgaon, tor achieve this end, and also a paper written by me which 
was read at the Educational Conference held in Becember, 1926, at 
Lahore.* 

(2) The second great thing is that it is utterly useless and wonse than 
useless introducing better machinery, better seeds and better farming until 
we can stop the people ruining their land and impoverishing and degrading 
themselves by the making and burning of dung cakes. If the Boyal Com- 
mission will stop the making of dung cakes, they will double the crops in 
India and make all other agricultural development easy. 

These two things aire the first and the greatest essentials m India. If 
I might pick out the heart and centre of the uplift campaign, I should 
say that it was the elevation of women. India is the most backward of 
all countries because it regards women as hardly human. If it gave her 
proper place to women, India would very soon gain its own proper position 
among the nations of the world. Until it does so, India is bound to be 
backward and degraded and to be counted among the less honoured countries 
of the world. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that I would stop the women 
working in the fields. Far from it I consider the fact that the women 
(of all but the unfortunate •purdah observing castes) work in the fields 
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and ev^ry infant for tlies first year of its life lies in a basket under a tree 
in the fields, as the one redeeming feature of village life and the one 
thing that keeps the people healthy. 

I want to stop the unnecessary and unhealthy work of corn grinding 
and dung cake making which wastes time far better devoted to the welfare 
of the children. 

The other things are details. We all know that there are whole big 
branches of agriculture entirely neglected by our Agricultural Departments, 
that our system of education is largely wrong, and that our propaganda 
airangemente are childishly inadequate. These we can put right ourselves, 
but It requires something in the nature of an upheaval to stop the making 
of dung cakes and to initiate an uplift campaign with its centre as the 
elevation of woman. 

Very little is possible with the administration constituted as it now is. 
In the first place, for the last six years, the Punjab G-overnment has for 
better o-r for worse surrendered many of its responsibilities to its Finance 
Department, whose duty is to- view with suspicion all new ideas presumably 
because it cannot see an immediate return on the outlay demanded. Conse- 
quently it is almost sheer waste of time working out uplift schemes. 

Secondly, Government is so entangled and obsessed with paper work, 
that the percentage of Gazetted Officers able to visit the villages them- 
selves and gain any first-hand knowledge and experience of actual rural 
conditions is infinitesimally small, while Government is so centralised that 
the few officers with actual fresh rural experience have a very small chance 
of ever being able to get a proper hearing. All this may be theoretically 
incorrect hut it is, as far as district practice goes, painfully true. The 
result of the present methods of administration in the districts themselves 
is that the people and the officials are absolutely convinced that Govern- 
ment’s heart is not in the uplift business at all. Local schemes are turned 
down with monotonous regularity. I am told that a departmental officer 
with headquarters at Lahore can often get money by going round and 
reasoning with the Finance Department but, of course, that is not the 
way to run a big country. Government is very much out of touch with 
local needs and local conditions. 

To show the immense difficulties in the way of rural uplift and develop- 
ment I may give the case of Gurgaon district. For six years I have been 
struggling by every means in my power, by official, demi-o-fficial and private 
correspondence, by interviews, with officials and Ministers, by the front 
door and by the back door, by the good offices of Members of Council and 
with the help of the press, and I may say that as far as getting official 
recognition of the necessity for developing the district and for getting 
Gox’'ernment help for uplifting the people is concerned, I have cut extremely 
little ice in return for many years of overwork. 

r sent up a development scheme in 1922 and again in 1926 and yet again 
in 1926; I asked for instructions to submit a scheme for a part of the 
district rapidly becoming depopulated from continued neglect. The first 
and the last Government refused to contemplate and the second has, T 
believe, been pigeon-holed. 

Six years is an exceptional period for any official to stay in a district 
and if so little can be done with Government in six years, you can imagine 
how little those with local knowledge can ever hope to effect. 

Side by side with my campaign for official help, I have organised an 
intensive propaganda campaign among the people themselves with sur- 
prising success, so much so that the people are now awake and simply 
waiting to be shown the way. Things which would have been impossible 
a year or two ago are now coming to pass with hardly a struggle. 

Jfr. F, L. Brayne, 
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Things have developed so surprisingly fast that if we had money tO' engage 
staff and carry on our propaganda properly we could revolutionise the whole 
village life of the district. Owing, ho-wever, to the impossibility of getting 
adequate o£&cial help, I am overworked in doing the work that other people 
should be doing, and unable to supervise and push on the campaign while 
the campaign itself is only being done on a microscopic scale for want of 
workers. 

In its search for abstruse and expensive remedies for the present appalling 
state of rural affairs in India, Government may now be in danger of failing 
to see the big simple things lying at its feet. 

Itllaborate remedies are really not called for at the present stage. The 
first thing to do is to change the vhole attitude of the administration and 
make it recognise that after the maintenance of peace, uplift is the main 
end of Government as iar as the rural area is concerned. Agriculture is a 
branch of uplift but not by any means the most important* Improvements 
in agriculture are only needed to provide the necessary money and leisure 
to the people for self-improvement* while in many places the people have 
already ample money to live healthy comfortable lives if they only knew how 
to spend it. 

The big things are to teach the peo-ple how to spend their money in making 
themselves healthy, happy and comfortable, teach them the rudiments of 
public health, hygiene and sanitation, and elevate the women to their proper 
position in human life. 

The first few things to do then are : — 

(a) to send the girls to school; 

(b) stop the making of dung cakes; 

(c) dig pits for the manure and village refuse and sweepings; 

(d) open windows and ventilators in the houses; 

(e) abolish the grinding of corn by female labour, and 

(/) reinstate the menial castes in their proper position among man- 
kind. 

Add to this the teaching of the dignity of labour and you will make a 
paradise of the Punjab villages. Till these things are done, it is waste of 
time working at new kinds of seeds and implements and all the other 
niceties of advanced agriculture. 

The Government authorities responsible for sanctioning or modifying local 
uplift schemes sure rarely seen either in the villages or even at district head- 
quarters. 

If uplift is to be a real thing and the local workers are not to go on 
being disappointed and discouraged, there must be a real live organisation 
for the work. At present all schemes are criticised at provincial head- 
quarters and in a hostile atmosphere, and there is little effort made to con- 
sider them on the spot where they were framed and where they are to be 
executed and where local information and experience is available. 

An offioer — call him Director of Rural Uplift or Director of Rural 
Development — ^is required, sufficiently active and junior to tour regularly 
at all times of the year in the districts themselves and sufficiently young to 
be keen and optimistic. Uplift is a matter of enthusiasm which is apt to 
die as the years pass and touch is lost with the actual villager. 

Development may be divided into two kinds: (1) Provincial, including 
canals and railways and big sdhemes requiring a large outlay of capital, and 
(2) Local, including uplift (such as mentioned in the Gurgaon propaganda 
scheme, copy attached)* afforestation, bunds, wells, co-operation and other 
local schemes (such as are contained in the Gurgaon Development note, copy 
attached), t 

This local development can only be carried out on the spot, and all these 
local schemes can only be properly examined in the districts for which they 


* Not printed, 
t Not printed. 
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are intended. At present they have to be sent to Lahore, where in an alien 
atmospheie they are considered on their “ merits,*’ and naturally they have 
few merits in the eyes of the ovei-worked officials with little or no recent 
knowledge oi the particular people, plaoes and conditions they are intended 
to suit, and to whom those schen'.es are liable to be viewed as so many 
hares,” meaning extra work to all concerned. 

The attitude of Government towards the proposals of local officers is not 
always that of sympathy and support. The work is all centralised, the 
central offices are overworked, local schemes increase work, and are, there- 
fore, likely to be unpopular. 

I have no doubt that the individual incumbents of the Secretariat offices 
are in full sympathy with the cause of rural development. The resistance 
to new ideas is entirely unconscious, the natural result of overwork, the 
-complicated character of the machinery and the distance from the realities 
of rural life. 

The Financial Cbmmissioners are choked with work and cannot ever hope 
to be able to consider local schemes on the spot, and local officials cannot be 
always running up to Lahore to explain away misunderstandings. For this 
reason I insist on the creation of a Director of local uplift. 

This Director must not be forced to justify the expenditure of every penny 
to a Finance Department; whose main duty is keeping down expenditure 
on everything that does not promise an immediate amd adequate cash return ; 
he must have his budget and be allowed to lay it out as he sees best in con- 
sultation with the local officers and with the people to be benefited. 

The old system of administration has completely changed, and much of 
the progress achieved is done by departments unborn when the system was 
devised. In the old diays the Deputy Commissioner was everything. He 
■still is everything to the people, but to Government he is mainly a oon- 
venieni beast of burden to be loaded with routine and drudgery. The 
Deputy Oommissioner is, however, still the man best qualified to advise all 
departments and say how money can best be spent and to oonordinate the 
work of all departments. He should be the constant adviser of the Govern- 
ment in all matters of rural uplift and development, and Government should 
look to him for its inspiration in rural matters, should invite and welcome 
any proposals and suggestions he may have to make. Any money to spare 
for development is now very largely given to departments which can work 
or refuse to work in districts more or less as they like, and the Deputy 
Commissioner is helpless without money and without sufficient power to 
induce these departments to do anything or to refrain fro-m doing anything. 

The Deputy Commissioner, if he wants anything done, has to address 
Government through the Commissioner, and this often leads to nothing, 
as H gets into channels that are already choked with work and unable to 
devote themselves to local uplift. 

As far as district officers are concerned, a great obstacle to progress is 
the rapid transfers of the Deputy Commissioner’s assistants, often with 
complete disregard of the Deputy Commissioner’s wishes and the work 
in hand. As soon as the Deputy Commissioner has trained an assistant 
for his uplift campaign he may be immediately moved elsewhere, and the 
result is the Deputy Commissioner’s work is continually being spoilt in a 
most disheartening manner. 

The Deputy Commissioner must be the guide and leader of the local 
uplift campaign, but he is given entirely inadequate and inefficient staff, 
and is not expected to ask for either money or staff for the daily increasing 
work. 

Another very great obstacle to uplift is the presence in the villages of 
an inferior and semi-slave race — ^the menial castes. Just as slavery ruined 
Rome, so the menial castes have ruined the Gurgaon peasant. The dignity 
of labour is gone, and all drudgery is relegated to the menial castes, as 
well all technical work requiring manual skill. The result is that the 

Mr. F. L. Brayne. 
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peasant refuses to do his own chores, and his village is filthy, and he 
loses all the training of hand and eye he would have if he had to make 
and mend his own implements and "do his own skilled labour. I do not 
say that every peasant should he a blacksmith and carpenter, but if one 
of four sons of a peasant became a smith and another a carpenter, a vast 
amount of manual skill would, generation by generation, be disseminated 
among the agricultural classes, to the immense benefit of their general 
intelligence and handiness. 

The menial castes ought to be steadily drafted off to the canal colonies, 
given laud and set to reinstate themselves in the world. Then and then 
only will the peasant become a sturdy self-reliant man again. 

From my evidence it is clear that I require money to put things right 
in the Gurgaon District. The amount, however, is very small compared 
to what is already being spent in other directions, and the return is both 
certain and adequate. If Gurgaon district is developed in the manner 
T have indicated, even the cash return in the form of regular collections 
of the existing land revenue and enhancement at next settlement, would 
be at least 10 per cent, per annum of all the money laid out. To this 
must be added the enormous asset of a healthy, happy and contented 
population of 682,003. 

Question 1. — ^Rbseabch. — ( a) (i) Research should be clearly divided into 
branches according to the problems being tackled. At present vast branches 
of agriculture are much neglected, such as: — 

1. WeU and ram Crops, — These go together, as well-farmers generally 
combine wells with rain crops. This branch includes : — 

(a) Well crops. 

(h) Rain crops. 

(c) Well sinking. 

(d) Water lifts from: — (1) wells. 

(2> jhieU, 

(3) rivers. 

(e) -Searching for sweet water in bitter areas, 

(/) Increasing water-supply in existing sweet wells. 

(g) Tube-wells. 

2. Pastures. — These are almost entirely neglected at present, except for 
a very little work in (e) and (/). Largely as a result of the insistence of 
Gurgaon district a Pasture Officer has been appointed, but his staff and 
budget are so infinitesimal that his appointment is merely nominal. 

(a) (ii). Veterinary. — ^1. Should undertake all research work on pasture 
and on fodder crops. 

2. Must include much w'ork for the increase of the milk supply of the 
Hissar cow, as this is a very grave flaw at present. 

Once the Hissar cow can give a supply of milk fairly proportionate to 
its size, the Hissar breed will eliminate buffaloes and all other breeds in 
the Hariana area, and be a great source of profit to the area and provide 
cattle for a large area outside. 

■(&) (1). Work on pasture is purely nominal for want of staff and money. 

(2) A Livestock Expert has been appointed, but this is even less than 
nominal, as the officer appointed has all his old duties to perform plus 
those of his assistant, in addition to the new office. 

(f) (1). Little if anything is being done for the well-farmer or the rain- 
farmer, and huge crops like hajra and jowar are entirely neglected. Nothing 
is being done to teach less risky and cheaper methods of well sinking and 
the lifting of water from wells is neglected. 

(2) Nothing is being done to break the habit of burning the dung of 
the cattle, and nothing is being done to teach the production and use of 
other fuels and discover grates suitable for them. 
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QxtiBSTION 2. — ^AGBicuLTTJiiAii EDUCATION. — (i) N’o. Tliere must be a chahi 
and harani Lyallpur Agricultural College in the Soufch-Ejisu W3,tli a nahrt 
section for the Jumna and Agra canals. Every civil division must nave 
its own college. Lyallpur is so far off that foh only cannot/ ovir students 
reach there, but conditions are so different that much of their teaching is 
valueless for our conditions. 

In addition to this, agriculture must he taught in rural sehools — high, 
middle and primary. 

The method must be suited in each case to the kind, of student and the 
kind of agriculture best suited to the area from vhioh the school draws its 
pupils. 

(ii) There is nothing for Gurgaon people corresponding to tlLe Lyallpur 
College for the canal colonies. There is a very urgen-fc need for a college 
in the South-East for the well and rain farmers, both for research and 
teaching. 

For teaching school teachers and village guides in uplift and -eleni-entary 
agriculture, the School of Rural Eico-nomy, and for teaching vomien uplift 
and domestic work the School of Domestic Economy have been founded at 
Gurgaon. They require adequate financing and being put on a permanent 
basis. Similar schools are required in every district as the ooinditions of 
every district differ and the schools will always have a full quioba of pupils 
from the district without taking in outsiders. 

(dii) Most certainly. The non-agricultural teacher generally outs no ice 
with the agriculturist. 

(v) To get a living as a Babu. 

(vii) No menial and casual labour should be allowed. A-t present a 
partially useless class of man is being turned out, w^bo dislikes putting his- 
hand to anything, who often cannot drive bullocks or ploughi and who 
clespis^ and laughed at by the villagers. The dignity of l:abour is the 
first and greatest lesson to be taught in the agriomltural dhools and 
colleges. 

(viii) All are excellent. 

(ix) Clerical. Even those appointed as Agricultural Assisfcant-s vant to be 
imitation professors and not hard-handed practical demo'iiBtrabois. 

(x) By combining it with general rural uplift and fcy making it both 
practical and scientific so that the pupil becomes rapwdly ooriTinced that 
he personally by using his brain as well as his hands can really grew better 
things than the farmers. 

(xii) By making uplift the medium of instruction so 1>ha>b the p upi 1 becomes 
rapidly convinced that he really can better conditions at home. 

(xiii) The well and rain farming college which is to be the counterpart 
of Lyallpur in the South-East Punjab must be pr-ovincial. Th« Schools of 
Rural and Domestic Economy which should be estaiblished in ewery district 
on the lines of Gurgaon might best be District Board’s with saficient help 
from Government to make them properly efficient. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and PBOPAaAmoA. — (a) Bemonstrabions from 
village to village at central places and on farms, <fec. Other measures 
like the following may be ladopted ; Competitions and ohampionsbip s, shows, 
leafiets and posters, weekly district gazettes, lantern lectures, songs and 
singing parties, wandering minstrels, theatrical performancjesj school 
teaching, prizes, rewards and honours. 

(b) Demonstrators must be themselves able to handle cattle, phiagh, dfcc., 
at least as well as the ordinary farmer. 

(c) See (a) and (b). Every tehsil should have its farm ; intensive 
propaganda must go on in every village. 

A great obstacle to the acceptance of expert advice is that Government 
often fails to practise what it preaches. It advises proteoi/ing wells against 
cholera but allows its own weUs to be unprotected. It the use of 
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iron ploughs, Persian wheels, <fcc., while allowing wooden ploughs and pre- 
historic wa^j>er lifts in its own gardens. 

If Governnient spoke with one voice in all its departments the people 
Tvould have a clear lead. 

(d) Intensive propaganda first for agriculture and cattle breeding and 
■later for uplift generally, including public health, has been going on in 
Gurgaon for six, years with marvellous results. 

It is dificult to give particulars of the success of our propaganda as' so 
much of the results are intangible, consisting of the entirely changed outlook 
and mental attitude of the whole rural population, a willingness to listen 
and discuss, and often to follow our advice, a general desire for education 
and uplift. The schools are over-crowded with boys, the girls are coming 
in hundreds, the men fiock to the night schools, the people have founded 
two high schools with their own money and a third is being started, while 
-one of them they tax themselves heavily to maintadn. Our magic lantern 
lectures are crowded with eager listeners both men and women. Our 
leaflets and posters and propaganda literature are greedily absorbed, and 
•our Boy Scouts Association is supported all over the district, and we have 
hundreds of scouts; our Health Association has members all over the district 
and village centres are steadily being opened; our Health tours are packed 
with women eagerly showing their babies and asking for advice, our Healtli 
Weeks every year show a rapidly increasing attention being paid to the 
children; hundreds of villages have dug pits six feet deep for the manure 
and sweepings and have tidied up their villages, practically every village 
has removed its heaps of rubbish to the fields; there are signs of the dung- 
-oake habit being broken.here and there, and one village has started growing 
flowers. Over 1,600 iron ploughs are working and many hundreds more 
are on order. Our ploughmen are now famous all over the Punjab. Nearly 
1,000 Persian wheels have been put up and the demand has far outrun the 
supply. The demand for improved wheat seed, cotton seed and hajra seed 
is always greater than the supply; there is a great demand for grass seed 
and tree seed, large areas of hill-land are being closed to grazing and 
afforested, there are over 600 Bissar bulls in the district and there is an 
annual demand for more than double the number of bulls that Hissar can 
provide; Hissar heifers are being sold in the district, the habit of loosing 
bad bulls is dying out and the castration of inferior stud bulls is proceeding 
without any hitch; there are over 860 co-operative societies with nearly 
■26 lakhs of capital. Six years ago there were no bulls and only 160 banks 
and a lakh or two of capital. So keen are the people on horse breeding 
that we have had to double the number of stallions and the Eemount 
Department have found it worth while to establish themselves in the 
-district. 

The hospitals are crowded and there is a great demand for new ones, 
which are being opened as fast as money can be found. Vaccination 
returns show great increases every year and the people are so changed 
that a campaign for re-vacoination is a complete success. Plague has 
almost ceased to be a serious danger, so willing are the people becoming to 
inoculate themselves and have the rats killed. In the last six years 3,000,000 
plague inoculations have been effected. 

A good sign is the way money can now be raised for all kinds of uplift 
work, while six years ago it was almost impossible even to get prizes for a 
‘district athletic tournament. One community has framed social rules and 
•to a great extent acted on them for several years. All communities are 
beginning to make better-living co-operative societies. A magnificent hall 
is being erected at Gurgaon by public subscription as the centre of all our 
many activities. The method is hard work and continuous personal effort 
"by myself and all my assistants, and continuous pressure in season and out 
of season. Every week new forms of propaganda are devised and new 
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methods of driving home the lesson. Everything is taken into the villages 
themselves and everything is fully discussed every month at the meetings 
of the District Board and Rural Community Council. None is asked to do 
anything until I or my assistants can convince him that it is the right 
thing xo do and every argument and objection is heard and met. 

Question 4. — ^AnMiNiSTitATiON. (c) (1) Agricultural and Veterinary. 

Agricultural Services are microscopic at present. The Punjab Agricul- 
tural Department is hardly a provincial agricultural department at all. 
It might best be described as a “ Canal Colonies Wheat ajid Cotton 
Improvement Department with side lines in other things. It grudges 
much expenditure outside the canal colonies and even after years of con- 
tinuous effort only a little work is being done m the Curgaon district, and 
even that they say is in excess of what is done in most other districts. 

Well cultivation, ram cultivation and pasture are practically untouched, 
except for a little well-boring on a minute scale, and for some reason even 
that is made unpopular by a scale of overhead charges, which convince the 
people that Government is not really out to develop the country. 

Veterinary . — On far too small a scale for a district like Gurgaon with the 
biggest cattle-breeding system in India. 

The Veterinary of&cers themselves are alive to the danger of not providing 
adequate staff but the Department they work in and the Government are 
troubled with the theory that all districts must be treated (or perhaps ill- 
treated) alike. This applies particularly to out-of-the-way places like 
Gurgaon; the central districts have crores of capital sunk in them tor 
irrigation and other development work, but when Gurgaon asks for a few 
thousands or a few lakhs for what development it is capable of, it is liable to 
be met with the argument that it can only have its share, and this when 
some districts have had sufficient capital sunk in them to provide a million 
acres of canal irrigated crops and Gurgaon has only 40, 000 'acres, while for 
every penny of well crops the capital is only lent and has to be repaid with 
interest, and for well-boring a bill for overhead charges is presented. 

(iv) A vast amount of propaganda could be done by loud speakers pro- 
vided a programme suited for the agriculture and uplift of each locality 
was devised and no attempt was made to provincialise the programme. 


Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) Co-operative banking must be developed for 
the ffnancing of agriculture; Central and Union, Banks must be allowed 
accounts at the Treasuries and Sub^Treasuries and every payment to 
Government must be allowed to be paid through these hanks. This will 
lead to a vast increase in banking and thrift. 

At present the Punjab Government is apparently unable even to ask for 
such a facility, which is a luminous commentary on the way the dice are 
still loaded against rural uplift. 

(b) Taccmi should he freely poured into the co-operative Central Banks, 
Unions and village societies to finance agriculture in times of need, that is to 
say, whenever the Registrar is satisfied that it should be lent, and to 
finance development. 


We must not allow taccoAsi to spoil the efforts of hanks to attract local 
capital, but this must be attended to by the Registrar, and when he asks 
for it, Government must consider that the money is really required. If 
Govwnment thinks its Registrar is spoiling the movement it must remove 
the Registrar, hut till then it must give what he asks. It must be beyond 
the power of a Collector or Commissioner to refuse help. 

raccoui should be used to develop districts and make them secure from 
famine. At present, the richest districts get taccam at the same rate as 
the poorest. The poor, insecure, backward and undeveloped districts should 
get iaecam free of interest and at reduced rates of interest for the develon- 
ment of crops irrigated by wells, bunds, &c,, and for all kinds of develop 
J/r. P. L. Brayne. 
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ment work such as afforestation, stock-breeding (cattle, horses, sheep, 
poultry, &c.), and for the improvement of public health and prevention 
of epidemics, drinking water arrangements. 

The criterion should be the poverty and insecurity of the locality and its 
need for development. 

For instance, in the Central Punjab every village has its flour mill. 
Gurgaon has practically none and five years ago had absolutely none. Bunds 
are necessary in Gurgaon but in very few other districts. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultukal Indebtedness. — (a) The insecurity of the 
Gurgaon District and its backward and undeveloped state are the main causes 
of indebtedness. 

(b) To relieve this a properly concerted scheme of development is required. 
This was proposed in 1922, but Government refused to contemplate it. It 
was submitted again early in 1926, but nothing has been heard of it for 
many months. A further attempt was made in 1926 to obtain permission to 
frame and submit a development scheme for the Kadir — now rapidly being 
depopulated from the neglect of -ages — ^but Government would have none 
of it. 

Along with a scheme of development must come measures for dealing 
with existing debt as it is unlikely that the people in the worst parts of 
the district will ever re-instate themselves, they are so badly steeped now. 

A usury act whereby all payments of interest above a certain rate are 
automatically deducted from the loan capital would help, and a special form 
of agricultural insolvency (see note attached) might help, but both these 
must be w^orked in close oo-operation with the CJo^perative Department or 
the last state of the zamindar will be worse than the first. 

(c) All mortgages both to agriculturists and non-agriculturists should 
terminate automatically without further payment after a term of years 
which should be reasonably short, e,g,, ten years* maximum. This will reduce 
the zamindar’s credit to a reasonable limit. Existing mortgages without 
limits of time should run for the full period from the passing of the Act 
and then automatically terminate. 

Note on suggested legislation for depressed agriculturists. 

A mixture of Cou/ri of Wards and Insolvency. 

A zamindar or his creditor may apply to the Collector for a settlement 
of his accounts. The Collector shall invite the creditors to select one repre- 
sentative of creditors, the zamindar one, the Co-operative Bank Department 
one, and shall appoint a fourth to preside (usually a revenue officer). 

Notice shall be given to all creditors and affixed in the zamindar ’s village 
and at the tehsil. 

The zamindar’s land and all assets liable to attachment under the law 
shall be vested in the Co-operative Department for a period of not more 
than ten or fifteen years. 

The Co-operative Department shall settle with the creditors and manage 
the estate in such a manner as it may see fit for the benefit of the debtor 
and the i-ecoupment of the money paid in settlement of his debts, provided 
that the debtor shall be allowed to cultivate the whole or part if he wishes, 
subject to his farming in the manner laid down by the Co-operative 
Department. 

If the Co-operative Department will not take up the land then the lease 
of the land for, say, ten years shall be auctioned for a lump sum in cash. 

After his application has been accepted by the Collector, no suit shall 
lie for any debt against the man whether the debt was incurred before, 
during or after the settlement and all pending suits shall be referred to 
the Collector for decision with the other debts, and after his land is 
released from the co-operative society no suit shall lie for any debt 
incurred previous to his release. 
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Th€ ainount to be paid in full settlement shall be the amount that can 
be fairly paid on his existing assets and his land within reasonable time 
(say, ben or fifteen years), regard being had to the anijount of, his debt 
which consists of interest and compound interest only. 

If the zamindar conceals his assets or acts in any way dishonestly, the 
•Collector may at his discretion close the enquiry. 

If any creditor refuses the composition proposed, he shall be immediately 
IDaid his pro rata share of any assets which are liable under the existing 
law to be seized for debt, and his claim shall be considered as settled 
in full. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation oe HoIiBINGs. — (a*) Consolidation should be 
undertaken by the Collector on the application in writing of the owners 
of a majority of the cultivated land in the village (as recorded in the 
latest jamabandi). He should have a special assistant to protect on this 
l:)ehalf the rights of minors, widows, &c., a sort of public trustee who would 
represent aU the classes in (c). 

There should be no appeal to a court except as for mutations. 

A little injustice may possibly he done, hut the gain to the community 
will be too vast to allow this to stand in our way any more than the 
possibility of having to acquire a widow or a minor’s land will prevent us 
projecting a railway or a canal. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — Gurgaon is a district where no extension of 
canal irrigation is possible. 

Capital must, therefore, he freely sunk by Government in: — 

(a) Bunds, 

(h) Tuhe-wells. 

(c) Ordinary wells. 

Bunds will not only provide irrigation hut will raise the level of the 
subsoil water in the wells, prevent erosion and sand deposits, and protect 
a large area of crops above and helocw the bund by the moisture retained 
in the soil. 

They have been proved to be of the greatest value in the Gurgaon district, 
although they do not show a big financial return as many of their benefits 
cannot he measured in terms of water rate. 

The capital sunk should take the form of Government projects for (a) 
and (b)j grant-in-aid and taccavi without interest or at reduced interest 
for (a), (h) and (c), 

Taccavi sho-uld be freely remitted for schemes that although properly 
carried out with bhe advice of Government are not as rsuccessful as they 
should be. 

Little progress has as yet been made in securing the crops of Gurgaon 
district owing to the unwillingness of Government to give a lead and risk 
a little capital; no one will touch tube wells, or water lifting schemes till 
Government gives a lead. 

No new bund has been built for many years now. 

Question 9. — iSoils. — ( a) The one great thing required to improve 
all soils is to stop the pernicious custom of burning the cattle dung. 

A start has been made in Gurgaon with propaganda for this purpose, 
and the experience so far gained proves conclusively that a big push by 
Government would break the custom in five years. 

(c) For Gurgao-n district pasture schemes are required by wliich remission 
of land revenue is given for pastures properly established and maintained 
and bounties are given for properly bred and kept stock, and for properly 
maintained reserv^ of fodder in the shape of ricks and silos. This should 
be done by the Co-operative Department working with the Live-Stock 
Department. 

3/r, T\ L, Brayne. 
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Question I-O.-^Fertilisers. — (a) Until the making of dung cakes is 
stopped, it IS little use talking about improving agriculture, and a very 
strong lead must be given in this direction. 

(d) Gurgaon District. Owing to the intensive campaign the pitting 
or all the village rubbish sweepings has taken effect and the existing heaps 
have 'been cleared out, the laud has had more manure than ever before. 

(/) Propaganda, demonstration and example. — 'Government must plant 
trees on all its farms as an example, it must offer temporary remission for 
the growing of trees combined with the abandonment of dung-cake making, 
it must insist on all those over whom it has -any sort of influence or 
authority setting an example, it must do everything possible in season and 
out of season, put it at the top of its agricultural programme and preach 
it by lectures and magic lanterns, offer prizes and do everything possible 
to break the custom. It must insist on all agricultural staff putting their 
backs into this work and making regular reports of the progress they 
make. At present Government is doing absolutely nothing to stop this 
suicidal custom ; and has not even devised grates for the burning of the 
various alternative fuels suggested. 

Taccavt, land revenue suspension and remission, and all other favours 
and assistance should be steadily refused to all villages or individuals 
which do not abandon the making of dung-cakes. 

Government should forbid the making or storing of dung-cakes on any 
land or buildings of which it is the lessee or owner. If Government set 
its face against dung-cakes with all the power at its command, it could 
stop the custom in five year® without any legislation and with no hardship 
to anyone. 

Question 11. — Crops, (a) (i) With the exception of wheat and cotton 
and cane, Government has practically nothing to suggest for Gurgaon. 
Gurgaon’ s staple crops are gram, hajia and jowaTf and Government has 
no gram tested for Gurgaon and knows little or nothing of the other two, 
although every year fo'r many years now the district has clamoured for 
lajm seed. There is very good hajra seed to be had from Australia and 
good jowar is also known, but Government has not yet started work in 
these crops. 

(ii) This should presumably be done, but there is such a vast field 
awaiting attention in the improvement of the existing crops that it seems 
superfluous to direct attention to new crops till the old ones have ‘been 
properly dealt with. 

(iii) Every tehsil should have at least one seed godown and other dis- 
tributing centres should be developed as soon as the tehsil godowns are 
ready. At present insufficient effort is made to sell seed, and the local 
indents are generally only supplied in part. The sale is made more difficult 
by the absence of godoiwns which everyone knows and where those inter- 
ested can make enquiries and ‘the absence of all advertising, whether by 
local newspaper such as the District Gazette or by posters and pamphlets. 

(iv) The introduction of quick fences will do most of what is needed, hut 
this must be preceded by : — 

(1) consolidation of holdings, 

(2) research into the best kind of quick fence and the best way to 
grow it on each kind of soil in each district. Many districts have 
splendid indigenous thorn hushes and thorn trees and all that is 
needed is to learn the quickest and best way of growing them as fenc.'es. 

The damage done by the larger wild animals is far easier to deal with 
and infinitely less harmful than that done by rats and insects. Tliere is no 
point in making a campaign against the larger fauna while the smaller 
and infinitely more harmful pests are allowed the freedom of the fields. 

The only real cure for rats is the Oyanogas dust-pump now being 
successfully used in Gurgaon district. 
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(c) With the introduction of Persian wheels by tlie Gurgaon District 
Board, the Board is intro-ducing expensive crops on the wells, in place ot 
wheat and barley with rery great success indeed. It should be the deter- 
mined policy of Government to break the custom of gi'owing wheat and 
barley on wells and substitute the very many far more valuable crops 
which can be so successfully grown with this form of irrigation. Potatoes, 
cane, pepper, lassan, zira, cotton, vegetables, fruit trees and melons are 
some of the crops which should be developed in place of gram on well-land. 

Question IS.-— Crop Protection Internal and External.— (1) There aie 
no measures in existence m the Gurgaon District. The District Board does 
what it can, but it is insolvent, and only the minimum of assistance is forth- 
coming from Government. Our chief pests are: — 

1. The yellow tail moth, which only requires a little money for the neces- 
sary organisation to step it, but we cannot get the money. 

2. Moniceysj which the agriculturist Hindus would gladly see destroyed, 
but the non-agriculturists object. 

3. EaUj for which the remedy is the Cyanogas dust pump. We are killing 
them in many villages and realising the cost from the villages. Things would 
be far easier if this could be legalised, but the Government has already 
refused to allow the Gurgaon District Board to improve conditions by finan- 
cial self-help, so it is no use courting a second refusal, as this would interfere 
Avith our present unofficial method of dealing with this pest. 

4. A kind of grass^hopper, which ruins the monsoon fodder crops and hay 
and for which no satisfactory cure has been told us. 

A lot could be done if the District Board could be enabled by legislation to 
deal with pests and realise the cost from those benefited, but we dare not ask 
for this. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) Very substantial rewards should be offered 
annually for efficient implements of all kinds, and guarantees given to com- 
peting firms of the purchase of a certain number of these implements passed 
as efficient. 

(h) Nothing can be achieved without propaganda. Competitions where 
feasible and demonstrations from village to village, all kinds of propaganda 
and the insistence by Government that nothing but up-to-date implements 
and machinery should be used for all operations of an agricultural nature 
carried out by any Government departments. There should be a vastly in- 
creased number of shows and exhibitions, and no district should miss ibe» 
annual show, and even tehsds should have shows. These last are being 
organised by the District Board in Gurgaon district. 

(c) The manufacturers^ principal difficulty is their own timidity and laeJe 
of enterprise. They refuse to go into the villages to discover their needs and 
seek to supply them, and when they have a good article they refuse to go 
into the villages in order to popularise it and sell it. They refuse to estab- 
lish agencies in country towns and expect local bodies or local officers to do 
all their work for them. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinary. — (a) No. The stock breeding department 
should be separate under its own director. It gains nothing from being 
under the Department of Agriculture and stands to lose a great deal. 

Stock breeding is a vast business and of vast importance, and must no 
longer be a side show of another department. 

(h) (i) Yes. Yes. 

(ii) No, by no means. The Gurgaon District Board has over 600 stud bulls, 
and its veterinary staff is utterly insufficient to inspect them and their pro- 
duce, protect them from epidemics and run veterinary dispensaries as well. 

Every dispensary should have two Veterinary Surgeons, one touring and 
one running the dispensary alternately, and the number of dispensaries must 
be very largely increased. Gurgaon district marches with Indian States for 
Mr. F. L. Brayne. 
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160 miles af its border where nothing is done to cope with epidemics, so that 
much extra protection is needed in Gurgaon, let alone the vast cattle-breeding 
operations going on. 

(iii) The present system is working very well except that the department 
is terribly cramped by being subordinated to the Department of Agriculture, 

(c) Fair use is made, but the increase in the number of Veterinary Sur- 
geons and dispensaries will have the result of making the people utilise them 
much more. At present they are too scarce and too far apart to be really 
appreciated. 

(d) and (/) Ignorance and so-called religious scruples. Legislation is hardly 
needed yet, considering that the Government is unwilling to make even 
human vaccination compulsory in the villages, and is altogether opposed to 
any sort of pressure being put on people to save their lives from plague by 
inoculation. 

Everything needed for the present can be done by propaganda; Gurgaon 
is a very good instance of the immense success that attends propaganda. 
The only check to propaganda in Gurgaon is the absence of money. 

If legislation is utilised, I would suggest giving the village panchayat 
authority to make inoculation compulsory within the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Question 16. — Aniiseal Husbandey. — (a) (1) The natural breeding grounds 
of first-class stock should be developed as breeding grounds, i.e., the Dhauni 
and the Hariana areas. Gurgaon has gone in for cattle breeding on a very 
big scale, but is terribly handicapped by the absence of any policy on the 
part of Government. 

In order to buy an adequate number of stud bulls every year the Gurgaon 
district asked leave to be allowed to tax itself. Government refused this pre- 
sumably on grounds of policy — although it never explained what policy it 
was — ^but omitted to compensate Gurgaon for the loss of the money it had 
to sacrifice to Punjab policy, 

Gurgaon calculated that it would want 350 bulls a year in future to replace 
permanently all local-bred stuff. It warned Government years ago, but 
no apparent heed was paid to the warning, and now if Hissar devoted the 
whole of its produce to Gurgaon it probably could not provide enough. 

Meanwhile, instead of concentrating the whole of the Hissar stock in the 
Hariana tract. Government has reduced the Gurgaon indent by 60 per cent, 
in order to enable Hissar to fritter away its bulls in twos and threes all over 
the Province. These bulls are being simply thrown away. Government does 
not even insist that the districts ordering in these microscopic quantities 
shall concentrate them in selected areas in the districts. These bulls go any- 
where and are absolutely wasted from the point of view of improving tho 
breed of cattle. 

Meanwhile Gurgaon’ s indent has been halved and Gurgaon is the one dis- 
trict in India with a sound cattle-breeding policy being resolutely earned 
out. 

Hissar should be developed to turn out the maximum number possible, and 
not a bull or heifer should leave the Hariana tract until it is saturated with 
Hissar stock. 

These bulls and heifers should be issued at reduced rates according to the 
resources of the local bodies and zamindars. Cattle breeding should he 
encouraged by every way possible; remission of land revenue for pasture, 
premia for stud-bred cattle properly kept by co-operative societies, premia 
for fodder reserves in the shape of silos and stacks kept by the members, 
exhibitions and shows with big prizes. The Hariana tr^t is mostly poor, 
backward and undeveloped, and no better way of putting in Government 
capital by way of development could be devised. ^ ^ 

Local cattle farms should be stai'ted by exchange of land with Nili Bar 
land. The Veterinary ofi&cers of the farms should inspect and help in the 
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breeding operations all roand, and the area should become a selected breed- 
ing area, rather ]ike a liemount area for horse breeding. 

In this way a vast head of cattle could be raised for sale all over the 
Punjab and United Provinces, and all buyers of plough and milk stock and 
bulls would come to the Dhanni or Hariana tracts for them. The money 
thereby gained by these tracts would in some small way compensate them 
for the absence of canal w’ater. Above all the milking capacity of the Dhanni 
and Hissar breeds should be developed by every means possible so that in 
time such wasteful breeds as Montgomery and buifaloes whoso male stock is 
in the latter case a vraste product and in the former a positive menace to the 
better breeds may be altogether eliminated. Any land availablei for cattle 
breeding grants in the Nili Bar should be capitalised and invested in a 
Central Bank, and the interest used for financing cattle-breeding societies 
in the Dhanni and Hariana tracts. 


It is a terribly wasteful and unsatisfactory way of breeding cattle to give 
squares for cattle breeding; once given the square is gone, and it is as 
difficult to confiscate a square for unsatisfactory work as to get butter out 
of a dog^s mouth. 

Besides, this colony land is intensely valuable for other purposes; grazing 
is very difficult to secure, labour is dear, and everything is against cattle 
ranching. In the poor Hariana tract everything is in favour of cattle breed- 
ing, and a premium can quite easily be reduced or withheld for failure to 
comply with the conditions laid down. A little money will go a long way in 
these poor tracts, and for the annual value of one square ten or a dozen 
Hissar cows will be kept in ideal condition. 

Cattle-breeding squares are sheer waste of money. 

The scahieine outlined above is being carried out in Gurgaon as far as funds 
allow, but Government has so far refused to contemplate remission of land 
revenue for pa«!ture. 

For six years intensive propaganda has been going on, the whole attitude 
of the people has changed, and there is no longer any resistance on religious 
grounds to the castration of bad bulls. On the contrary, the people now 
realise that a bad bull is a menace to the religion, as its produce can be, of 
little use except for slaughter. As a result we have been able to eliminate 
the bad hulls and flood the district (as far as Hissar and Government allowed) 
vJ-ith stud bulls. The result has been amazing. The quality of the stock is 
steadily improving, and from the experience gained we can say with certainty 
we are on the right lines, and it is only left now for the Royal Commission to 
obtain Government recognition and adequate financial support to the 
Gurgaon breeding scheme. 

(ii) and (iii) are included in the scheme described in (i). All co-operative 
societies and the breeders should be as far as possible all organised in such 
societies, which wiU include milk registration and will be continually advised 
and inspected by animal experts. 

(b) (i) and (ii) Parts of Gurgaon district are still packed with useless 
cattle, whose destruction is impossible on religious grounds. 

The only way to meet this is by pasture and cattle-breeding societies and 
by the scheme above outlined, making the whole area into a cattle-hreedinc 
area with farms, veterinary surgeons and experts of all kinds. By intensive 
propaganda the people will soon join in, and cattle breeding will establish 
Itself as a principal industry. Much has already been done: 600 bulls (and 
the increase of our stock of bulls is only limited by the limitations of Govern, 
ment policy) mean a very great change in the point of view of many thousands 


Enclosed pastures will soon be formed with the attraction of remission of 
land revenue and premia, &c. 

far that we can control the number 
of cattle of all kinds kept by the membei-s of our societies, remission of land 
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revenue must be given for fodder crops and premia for fodder reserves such 
as silos, ricks, &c. 

Something must also be done by legislation to enable a majority of owners 
recover the shamildt for the formation of a common pasture 
if it IS being cultivated. If it has been divided up, then there must be a 
way of compelling everyone to hand back land pro rata for the formation of 
a new common pasture. There is plenty of land for everyone in most villages 
if it IS properly farmed, even allowing for a big common pasture. The 
oiganised majority must also be able to ration the number of cattle to be 
kept on the common pasture. 

Another difficulty in inducing landowners to take a keener practical 
interest in stock breeding is that there is haidly any expert at present to 
advise "^em^ on this subject. A Live-stock Expert has recently been appointed, 
but so far it is purely a paper appointment. He must not be expected to b© 
a^o the Manager and Assistant Manager of the Hissar Farm; he must have 
adecj[uate staff and funds and his whole timel free for his job. The training 
of men must also be taken in hand at once so that they can inspect and 
advise and help in the districts. At present no one is being trained in live- 
stock w'ork ; how the Live-stock Department is going to function without 
trained men is a mystery. A training school must immediately be started. 

(c) Some parts of Gurgaon district suffer annually from fodder famines 
in the winter and the two months befo-re the rains, and often the whole 
district suffers so that the offer of premia for reserves is an essential part 
of any cattle breeding scheme. 

Wiinter — December to February, and May, June, and July are our 
worst times. 

(d) Land revenue remission and premia for fodder crops, reserves, &c , 
<fec., as explained above. 

(e) Rewards as explained above, propaganda, shows and competitions, 
and by making cattle breeding — as in England — an honourable hobby. The 
great^t in the land must he encouraged to keep their herds of pure bred 
cattle and there must be big shows and big prizes. 

Question 17. — ^Aghicultitral Industries. — (cu) In Gurgaon district the 
zamindar has five months’ hard work. If he has a share in a well lie 
is busy for three more months. Otherwise he does little work for the rest 
of the year. In his slack time he smokes or litigates while his women-folk 
carry on the farm and household chores. 

(b) Proper farming would fill their whole time. The Gurgaon zamindar 
is the most slovenly person in the world, and if his slovenliness could be 
broken he would he busy all day making his home, village and farm clean, 
tidy and comfortable and growing odd things to add to his comfort and 
convenience. 

The uplift teacher would seize his spare time for reading, games, and 
general culture. There is no need to find anything but good farming and 
culture for all but the very smallest owners. If the menial castes can be 
given squares and put in the way of regaining their lost position in the 
world, then the work they now do will fall on the cultivating classes and 
besides greatly increasing their handiness and intelligence will provide 
them with subsidiary occupations and the desire and ability to make a 
living for themselves otherwise than by plain farming. Until the menial 
castes are removed it is idle to try and make the zamindars use tbeir hands. 

One of the difficulties of uplift and culture is that the Punjab is almost 
completely without a literature suitable for villagers either young or 
old, and this literature has to be brought into existence if the desire for 
learning and culture is ever to be general and insistent. 

(c) Ignorance and stupidity. The zamindar has an idea that all work 
except ploughing and reaping is dishonourable. The idea is bred of 
idleness and the love of the Jioohah and is encouraged by seeing that his 
betters also have no idea of the dignity of labour. Until the dignity of 
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labour is taught in the schools and the gentry learn to handle the spade 
and axe, the theory that all personal effort and manual labour is degrading 
will continue. 

(«) (/) Government will have its hands full for many years making up 
for lost time in the simple things already described. It will be time enough 
for Go-vernment to elaborate such a programme when it has killed the 
dungt-cake habit, got the people to use a proper plough, and to clean their 
villages and their children, humanise their wcmen and live rational healthy 
human lives. 

(g) Every gentleman should make it a piinciple to grow his own fruit 
and vegetables and keep a flower garden tended by himself and his wife 
and family. 

This would soon be copied and every well owner would busy himself 
with fruit, vegetables and flowers and rural unemployment in ^ the^ well- 
irrigated parts would disappear, and people elsewhere would begin sinking 
wells in order to oompdte and be considered raises. 

It is all a matter of propaganda to change the mental attitude of the 
people towards work, particularly manual labour; once it becomes the 
mark of a gentleman to grow flowers and fruit and vegetables everyone 
will compete to do so. 

(h) Propaganda and propaganda only. This is being done in Gurgaon 
with remarkable results. Every sort of propaganda is utilised, and only 
the absence of money checks our efforts. But the flrst thing to do is, 
as has been done in Gurgaon, to work out for each district a complete 
and cheap remedy for all the ills of rural life so that propagandists may 
have complete confidence and an answer to all questions. 

Question 18. — ^Ageioultukal Laboub. — (c) There are vast areas in Gurgaon 
of uncultivated land. The hilly parts should be turned into . forests and 
the rest into pastures. The schemes found by experience best suited for 
the hills is for the people to close them effectively to grazing and cutting 
in return for a smaU remission of land revenue, while Government 
re-afforests them. If this could be put into practice vast benefit would 
accrue both by the clothing of the hills with grass and forests and by 
the stopping of the terrible harm now done in the plains by the water 
from these hills. The uncultivated area in the plains should be turned 
into pasture by a scheme of land revenue remission combined with bounties 
for cattle breeding. Gurgaon can breed cattle second only to Hissar, 
and this should be encouraged as the staple industry of the district. 

Both these points are more fully discussed under (IQ'i Forests and (16) 
Animal Husbandry. 

Question 19. — Fokbsts. — {a) It is useless to sacrifice existing forests. 
This will only benefit those living near and is quite unnecessary, and will 
cause inffnifte harm:. 

(b) The encouragement, by ©very means in the power of the Government 
including land revenue remission, of the sowing with fuel, fodder, and 
timber trees, of all waste ground, shamilatf hills, sand-dunes, roads, the 
banks of tanks, banks of fields, bands, gatwars, gora delij &c. Every 
available space should be planted with trees. 

(c) Yes, the Gurgaon hills used to have vegetation on them but their 
neglect during British times has led to their denudation, with disastrous 
results. Hug© areas are becoming depopulated owing to erosion, sand 
deposits, flooding, &c. 

The remedy is clear and easy and was discovered 35 years ago by 
Mr. Maconochie: re-afforestation — ^proved by him to be not only possible 
but easy — and lund building. Unfortunately Government instead of accept- 
ing his experiments desires to make further experiments in afforestation 
so that many more years must elapse before the problem is seriously tackled. 
Mr, F. L. JBrayne, 
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MeanwhiJe the Forest Department has warned Government that the soil 
will all be washed away if something is not done quickly. 

(d) Afforestation and bunds in Gurgaon district will certainly do most of 
this and may do all of it. The proper methods of afforestation of this 
kind of country have been worked out and have been successfully tried in 
Gurgaon district. 

(e) A magnificent opening for re-afforestation of the Gurgaon hills by 
Government-aided village schemes. The villagers should be persuaded to 
close their hills effectively to grazing; Government rewards this with a 
small remission of land revenue and proceeds to re-afforest by the methods 
best suited to each kind of area closed. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) (i)— 1. Putting more and more money at 
the disposal of the Co-operative Department so' that it may be adequately 
staffed and not have to keep the work back as it had to do in Gurgaon for 
many years. 

Government should increasingly use the Co-operative Banks for the issue 
of taccavi until finally that becomes the normal method of issuing taccavi, 

2. Allowing Co-operative Banks and Unions to have accounts at the 
Treasuries and Sub-treasuries; and allowing all payments due to Govern- 
ment to be made through oo-opetrative banks. 

Local bodies should be allowed to bank with co-operative banks in any 
way they like, without any sort of check. 

Pensions should be allowed to be paid through oo-operative banks where 
so desired. 

(b) All these societies are excellent and require the utmost support of 
Government consistent with not spoiling the movement, by pampering. 

(c) Legislation is absolutely necessary in order that village life may be 
organised in such a way that an organised majority can develop the village 
in spite of 'the opposition of the minority. The minority must be protected 
— some simple sort of appeal to the Collector would suf&ce to prevent 
majorities doing unreasonable or unfair things. 

(d) Certainly, but owing to the department being starved for money it 
never had sufficient staff to carry on as it might, at any rate, in 
Gurgaon. . 

Question 23. — General Education.— ‘(a) (i) Higher or collegiate educa^ 
tion is responsible for the training of^ many classes of our village workers 
and the present system inculcates an entirely wrong spirit which makes 
these workers a positive danger. 

The dignity of labour is not taught, and the spirit of service is not 
inculcated and the students who pass through these institutions automatically 
lock up their womeii-folk, thereby making the uplift of the rural areas 
doubly and trebly difficult. 

The dignity of labour, the dignity of women and the ideal of service must 
be taught by every means in our power if we ever wish to uplift the 
villages. 

As an instance I note that Lyallpur Agricultural College spends (or did 
so a year or two ago) about Rs.1,000 p.m. on casual and menial labour 
instead of making its students do all the farm chores. The youths that 
come from Lyallpur are often unable to handle bullocks or plough well and 
I have heard them being openly mocked by villagers when they tried to 
demonstrate new methods of farming. 

High Schools must have farms and teach agriculture, natural history, 
flower gardening, botany, and simple books must be produced about birds, 
flowers and butterflies, (fee., and the children must be attracted towards 
the study of nature. 

(ii) (iii) Village schools, middle and primary must teach what they can 
of the above subjects and all schools, high, middle and primary must teach 
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all that is known and can be made readily accessible for the uplift of 
villages. 

The way this is being done in Gurgaon district is explained below, 

<&) w. 

(b) (1) The Gurgaon School of Rural Economy for the men teachers and 
village guides, and the Gurgaon School of Domestic Economy for the female 
teachers teach everything we can discover or devise for the betterment of 
village life. 

The School of Rural Economy teaches : Agriculture, scouting, play-for-all, 
games, singing, village hygiene and sanitation, domestic hygiene and sanita- 
tion, infant welfare, public health, first aid, epidemiology, stock-breeding, 
veterinary (simple principles such as identifying the more important epidemic 
diseases, &c.), forestry, land revenue, administration, the use of the magic 
lantern, lecturing, and village propaganda, and makes a great point of the 
dignity of labour by insisting on the students doing all their own chores. 
It also does what it can by practice and precept to inculcate this spirit of 
service. 

The School of Domestic Economy teaches: Sewing, knitting, mending, 
cutting out and making of clothes, laundry, cooking, infant welfare, domestic 
hygiene and sanitation, village hygiene and sanitation, public health, 
epidemiology, first-aid, singing, games, toy making, use of magic lantern, 
lecturing, and propaganda. 

Many of the women and some of the men will go to the boys’ schools and 
teach all these things to the boys and girls. 

The Gurgaon District Board is also insisting on the girls going to school 
with the boys in the village primary schools. The movement is gaining 
ground steadily and already over 600 girls are regularly attending village 
boys’ schools. The result of this will be the killing of the dung-cake habit 
and the beginning of a new era. 

The rest of the successful students of the Rural School will, if we can 
find the money, become Village Guides. A few have already been appointed 
by the District Board. Government was invited to initiate this great 
experiment but after considerable correspondence it proposed terms which 
would have killed the scheme and therefore the District Board is doing it 
on its own. 

Unfortunately its resources are utterly exhausted in its attempt to 
develop the district in the place of the Government, and the scheme must 
come to an end sooner or later for the want of money. 

Education on the above lines will keep the boys and girls in the village, 
increase their intelligence and retain their interest in the land. 

(ii) Compulsion must remain a farce till the fields are fenced, so that 
swarms of small boys are not wanted to tend cattle, and fields cannot be 
fenced till holdings are consolidated. We are beginning the wrong end with 
compulsion before consolidation, just as we are beginning the wrong end 
with agriculture before uplift. 

(iii) The schools have little or nothing to teach which is of real value in 
village life. 

The village with a school is just as filthy, degraded and uncomfortable as 
the village without this luxury. 

Until the schools adapt their curriculum to village life they cannot hope 
to win the place they should occupy in the minds of the villagers. 


Qtosmon 24.— Aiteaoting OAmAi.— (a) A change of attitude on the 
part of Gtoyernment and the rulers and great ones of the land. Farming 
imit growing, stock breeding, vegetable and flower gardening and the 
be the hall mark of a country gentleman as in 
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(b) Bad education . — They have learnt nothing to make them realise there 
is money in intelligently conducted farming. The dignity of labour is 
not taught, so that no man of education will touch a spade and till land- 
owners can do this and teach their own labour themselves they will never 
make the money they should out of agriculture. The proverb ** if you 
want a thing done well, do it yourself requires hammering in in India. 

Question 25. — of Rural Popul.\tion. — (a) Hygiene will never 
really make big strides in the villages till the rural dispensaries are put 
under the Department of Public Health. 

At present the village with a dispensary is just as dirty and unhealthy 
as any other. The doctor is not allow’ed to go from village to village super- 
vising public health ivork and the Gurgaon District Board received a 
decided snub for directing the doctors to visit even two villages each week. 

As soon as the rural dispensaries are put under the Department of Public 
Health, public health work will begin in the rural areas, while the stamping 
out of the simple epidemics like cholera, small-pox and plague will be an 
easy matter. 

Maternity and infant welfare work must be taken into the villages. At 
present except for Gurgaon and possibly one or two other districts most wel- 
fare work is done in the towns although it is the village people who provide 
the land revenue and fill the army. They are entitled to at least that propor- 
tion of the attention that their numbers warrant in comparison with the 
numbers of the town population. 

Apart from this the uplift of the villages is a matter of propaganda and 
solid hard work. 

(b) A certain amount of money is well spent on this work as long as 
Government does not make the waiting for the results an excuse for doing 
nothing instead of immediately undertaking the big obvious things which 
have been crying aloud to be done for the last fifty years or more. 

(c) I have conducted an intensive enquiry lasting over six years into the 
condition of the villages of the Gurgaon district and the broad conclusion is 
as follows: — 

The people can easily be rescued from their dirt and degradation and 
their degrading and uneconomic customs, by an intensive uplift campaign 
in which a few very simple agriculture principles are pushed home as 
well as the uplift — ^principles already well known and requiring no research 
of complicated organisation — and they will become healthy, happy and 
comfortable, sufficiently fed and sufficiently clothed, but not rich. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (h) The great remedy for the existing state 
of affairs is simple and obvious and has been so for many years and there 
is always a danger, if complicated inquiries and researches are set on foot 
and elaborate statistics collected, that we shall be tempted to hide behind 
this and do nothing in the hope that some deus ex machina will emerge 
from our files and do the work which we are neglecting. 

The regeneration of rural India is just a matter of hard work and 
intensive pro-paganda along plain and simplei lines, every department 
working together and playing into each other’s hands. 

We are doing what we can in this way in Gurgaon and would do a lot 
more if the money and good will of Government were more actively and 
obviously behind us. 


Oral Evidence. 

40,614. Su Henry Lavyrence : Mr. JBrayne, you are Deputy Commissioner 
of Gurgaon? — Yes. 

40,515. How many years service have you had? — ^21^; I came out in 
1905, 
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40.516. llow long have you been Deputy Commissioner? — I was Deputy 
Commissioner for a short time before the War, and I have been so for 
6i years sinoe. 

40.517. And all that time in Gurgaon? — Since the War in Gurgaon, 64 
years. 

40.518. You have given us a very complete note, I gather you have 
various suggestions to make for the general improvement of your district. 
Perhaps your main point is that more attention is paid in the Punjab 
by the Agricultural Department to irrigated areas and irrigated crops than 
to unirrigated? — ^Yes, 

40,619. Is nothing being done for unirrigated crops? — They have got 
cotton, Tosa 'bhatla, which we use on nnirrigated land, and we Tiave 8-A 
wheat, which happens to do very well under well-irrigation and as a ram 
crop. I do not think they have developed any crop particularly, either for 
wells or for rain land. 

40.520. Are there any farms in the nnirrigated area? — Not at this end 
of the Province. 

40.521. None at all? — Hansi is the only farm this side of the Province, 
and I think that is on the Western Jumna Canal. The District Board 
of Gurgaon has got one or two small farms partly under well irrigation and 
partly depending on rain. 

40.522. In the Punjab, do the District Local Boards undertake agri- 
cultural work? — ^We do in Gurgaon^ I do not know about other districts, 
since the War I have been the whole of my time in Gurgaon. 

40.523. We have been told in some Provinces that District Local Boards 
are not allowed to do any agricultural experiments; you Have not been 
stopped from doing so? — ^In the District Boards Acts it is one of the 
objects which may be extended to districts, but actually it has not been 
extended to Gurgaon; we have been doing it for the last six years, and* 
the question of extending that section of the Act to Gurgaon has been 
under consideration for a long time; we have asked Government to extend 
it. 

40.524. You tell us in your note that you consider the uplift of the people 
should precede improvement in agriculture; that is your view? — ^Yes, very 
much so. In many places I consider they have enough money at present 
to live a very decent life if they knew how to ; as long as they prefer ear- 
rings to mosquito nets and that sort of thing, I do not think it is much 
use helping them with agriculture. 

40.525. That experience is somewhat different from the view that has 
been put before us by a good many witnesses, who say the people are not 
•well enough off to improve their condition, and the first thing is to improve 
their economic condition by better sericulture? — ^I am in one of the poorest 
districts in the Punjab, I have been there for six years, I have visited 
thousands of villages, I have got 1,200 villages, I suppose I have been into 
every village once and many villages several times; I spend the whole of the 
cold weather and a good deal of the hot weather in the villages themselves, so 
that I have a very close acquaintance with the actual cultivators, delivering 
magic lantern lectures and hundreds of lectures without lanterns, and I have 
discussed every point in hundreds of villages. There are rich villages and 
distinctly poor villages, but from what I have seen of the canal areas, 
they do not seem to be very badly 'off if they did not waste their money; 
but when they are prepared to spend thousands of rupees on a marriage, 
which is much more than I spent on my own marriage, I do not think it 
is much good helping with agriculture until the wasteful expenditure is. 
cut down. At the ceremony which takes place when some elderly relation 
dies, they are prepared to mortgage the whole of their land in order to feed 
600 people. 

ilfr, F. Brayne. 
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40,626. Does litigation play an important part in their expenditure ?— 
That is the principal hobby. 

40.527. Even more than burying their relatives? — ^Yes; when they bury 
their relatives that is done with for about twenty years, and a wedding will 
end that expenditure for so many years, but litigation is chronic ; it is like 
gambling ; once they start they cannot stop. 

40.528. Sir Ganga Man: Are not wedding expenses being reduced every-* 
where? — We are cutting them down in Gurgaon; we have some tribes for 
which rules have been made that lls.500 is all that can be spent on a 
boy’s wedding, 116.400 on a girl’s wedding, and only fifty people are allowed 
to go in the procession. We have big panohayats; we hold panchayats 
every now and then to try and stop this wasteful expenditure ; and jewellery 
is being reduced; I do not allow a man to come before me with ear-rings 
on : if he comes before me he has to take them off ; that has a great effect, 
if he has his ear-rings pulled off in front of 200 people; we are fighting 
against this wasteful expenditure. 

40.529. Sir JSenry Lawrence: What is your general method of procedure? 
Have you got economy societies? — ^Propaganda. 

40.530. I should like you to explain to us your method of conducting 
propaganda? — We start off with leafiets and posters, and we have got a 
District Gazette which goes into every village as a weekly publication ; then 
there are magic lantern lectures. 

40.531. Of whom do you speak as “ we ” ? — and my assistants. 

40.532. You have no societies organised for this purpose into committees ^ 
— No, the District Board is one of my principal agents; it has got fifty 
members, who attend the meetings very regularly; the meetings last for 
three days every month; we have long discussions. Everything that is 
published is first discussed there and argued out from beginning to end; 
then I use the zailclars and tahsildars, and all my own revenue staff as far 
as they are prepared to help. 

40.533. iWhat is the unofficial agency.? — ^The zaildars and the more intelli- 
gent of the lamhardars. The zaildar is the most important squire in 
anything from 10 to 25 villages; he has to help in the collection of the land 
revenue and he has to help the police; he is a non-official, but it is his 
duty to see that all Government work proceeds smoothly in his area, and 
if he is a good man he is extremely powerful. 

40.534. Is he appointed by Government? — ^Yes, he is appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner; he gets a small honorarium twice a year with the 
harvest. 

40.535. Is it hereditary? — ^No, he is supposed to be the best man in that 
area; he has to be if possible a lamlarda/r or an ex-officer. 

40.536. Sir Ganga Bam: It used to be hereditary?— No, not since I have 
been in India; in the Revenue Rules it is carefully laid down that it is 
not hereditary. 

40.537. Sir Henry Lawrence ; You have these gentlemen who work with 
you and for you ? — Some of them are good and some of them are indifferent ; 
the good ones can do anything in the villages in their zails, and we publish 
thousands and thousands of leaflets and songs; we offer prizes for good 
songs, and then we have choruses and madrigals, we have all sorts of 
things, everything we can get, we get these people with^ big drums and 
a harmonium to go round from village to village at this time of the year ; 
we give them songs and give them a few rupees to sing them. 

40.538. Where do you get the money from?— The Rural Community Council 
provides a certain amount, the District Board provides something, and the 
Public Health Department has recently been very useful in propaganda. 
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40.539. In providing money?— Yes; it is not very expensive. The Rural 
Community Council was started hy the Education Department. I can never 
get a quarter of the money I want; I am always behind hand in paying for 
my printing. 

40.540. Is that public money or subscribed money?— Not subscribed. 

40.541. It is revenue derived from the public funds?— Yes, the Rural 
Community Council is financed by the Education Department, the District 
Board is financed from the local rate, and the Public Health Department 
IS financed from the ordinary revenues. 

40.542. Professor Ganguleei There is no voluntary contribution to the 
Council from the people?— They contribute to all manner of other things, 
so that I do not press them. 

40.543. It is entirely from the Government? — ^Yes. 

40.544. Sir Henry Lawrence: Has this movement been placed on a self- 
running basis? Supposing you left the district, would the movement con- 
tinue? — The good that has been done I hope would last, but unless my 
successor had the same ideas as I have, a lot of it would be bound to die 
out. It is very largely personal; I have been there six years and so the 
people know me now ; that is the main thing I have done : I have produced 
an attitude in every village; they are ready to listen and ready to try 
what I say, so that I can start a new thing in a very large number of 
villages by the issue of one poster. Six years ago I could have issued 
twenty posters without any effect whatever. They are prepared now to try 
what we say. At first they said it was all nonsense, they would not look at 
it ; but by hammering away for six years people are awake, are prepared to 
listen, are prepared to try what ive say and give it a fair trial. I had 
infinite difficulty in distributing Hi&sar bulls in my* first year ; now I cannot 
get a quarter of what I want. 

40.545. What is the character of the population that you deal with? 
What class of people are they? — ^We have Jats, Ahirs, Meos, Rajputs, 
Gujars: all classes. The Meos are Musulmans, and we have Musulman 
Rajputs and Sheiks; but I think the proportion is two Musulmans to three 
Hindus all over the district. 

40.546. Have you got Sikhs also.^^ — No. 

40.547. Is there a large percentage of - Jats .P — They are the second biggest 
Hindu tribe ; the Ahir is the biggest Hindu tribe. 

40,548 Have you had the greatest success with the Hindus or the 
Mahommedans? — ^The Meos are the most backward tribe in the Punjab; 
they come into this district and they go down to Rajputana, Bharatpur and 
Alwar; they are a Musulman tribe; they are by a long way the most 
backward, but they are extremely keen on improving themselves ; they listen 
just as well as the more forward tribes. For instance, I have introduced 
marriage registers among the Meos with complete success; every marriage 
and widow re-marriage is registered now, 

40.549. You miean by a fectsi?— Yes, or I get the lamhardar to do it. 
The other tribes will take to it, but they are not taking to it as quickly as 
the Meos. We are making marriage registers general for all tribes. 

40.550. Does that reduce crime?— It will; it has noib yet; it has only 
been going two or three years; they themselves think it will stop all tho 
Section 498 cases. 

40.551. You spoke of the depressed classes or some kind of menial tribes 
whom you wish to get out of the district in order apparently to induce the 
rest of the people to work; is that the point .P— Yes. These menial classes 
are a standing disgrace to the people, the Ohamars, Churas, Bhangis. 

Mr. F, L. Brayne, 
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40,oo2. What percentage of the total do they represent, 6 per cent, or 
10 per cent. ? — 10 per cent. 

40.553. Have you any method of stopping the very heavy expenditure on 
litigation? — have not thought it out. But I think the consolidation of 
holdings, the fencing of fields and such things would much reduce litigation. 

40.554. Does fragmentation involve much litigation? Is there mucii 
litigation on them?— There is a lot of it. Also registration of marriages 
and the establishment of arbitration societies would reduce litigation. 

40.555. Have you got any arbitration committees working ?— They were all 
stopped a few years ago. 

40.556. Why? — -Mr. Calvert knows better than I do about it. We had the 
societies going very well, but orders came from above, and there is an end 
of it and nothing has happened since. 

40.557. Professor Gangulee: Are there many lawyers in your district® — 
There are more lawyers than can make a living. They try to get other 
work now. 

40.558. Sir Kenry Lawrence: Could you let us know later what was the 
precise point on which the arbitration committees were rariied down? — 'Mr. 
Strickland, I think, is coming before the Commission and he will .vivo an 
exact answer. 

40.559. Arbitration is encouraged in commercial matters and it is curious 
that it should be discouraged in matters of rural economy? — did all I 
could by bringing forward resolutions, and so on, and they said nothing 
could he done, orders were orders. 

40.560. Have you any particular complaints regarding methods of civil 
justice? — No; I have never looked into it. I know” the villagers say that 
the scale weiglhs in favour of capitalists. They say that the civil judges 
tend to favour the capitalist class and tend to accept the word of a soivcvr 
or moneylender in preference to the word of an illiterate cultivator; but 
I have never looked into it; that is what the villager wull say. 

40.561. Is it the case that the rural classes are not represented amongst 
the oflBicials? — I do not think the genuine cultivator has any very big 
representation among the official classes. We get in Gurgaon district a 
lot of our officials from the Delhi city; they have no sympathy with the 
rural classes. I do not think there are many genuine farmers* sons in 
Government employment. If a Jat' lives in Delhi city I would not call 
him an agriculturist. I do not think the actual land-owning villagers* 
children are employed to any great extent except as patwaris or school 
masters. 

40.562. Do your school masters come from the rural classes? — They are 
beginning to. When I came five years ago, and even now, the vast 
majority have been either Brahmins or Mahajans. Ijhe Brahmin is 
nominally a cultivator. 

40.563. On page 68 of your note one of your statements, “ Government 
has already refused to allow the Gurgaon District Board to improve con- 
ditions by financial self-help,” particularly refers to the matter of rates. 
What was the financial self-help you wished to obtain? — There was a 
Conference of District Boards at Lahore and the Minister told us that we 
could expect no more help from the Government than we were getting 
and we must increase our own resources curselves. So I immediately 
put before the District Board the proposal to have a bull tax, not a tax 
on bulls hut a tax of 2 pies on the land revenue so that we could buy more 
stud bulls. After a lot of propaganda and other work I finally got the 
District Board to pass it, but to our horror the Government never allowed 
it. The tax proposed would have amounted to Es. 20,000 a year and it 
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Ti’ould hav^ meant 100 bulls. We should require an indent of over 340 
bulls a year, taking the question of cattle breeding seriously. 

40.564. On what ground was that objected to? — was never told about 
it. They merely did not pass it. I understood it was a matter of public 
policy, but I do not know. 

40.565. Sir Ganuga Bam: Who turned it down, the new Legislative 
Council? — ^It was never put before the Legislative Council. 

40.566. The Government turned it down? — think it was the Trans- 
ferr^ Section. I kept on writing and I never had a final reply as to 
how it was contrary to the Government policy to allow us to tax ourselves. 
It was never put before the Council. If the bull tax had been passed 
I would have got a Pests tax. The grasshopper, for instance, is getting 
worse and worse every year. 

40.567. Does the Local Board Act permit a District Board to levy an 
additional cess? — I think it would require legislation. 

40.568. What is the cess at present levied in your district? — ^Two annas 
in the rupee on the land revenue. 

40,669. So you have reached the maximum permitted by the law? — Yes. 

40,570. That is the difficulty.? — Yes. If 1 had the pest tax I could 
kill all the rats. As it is there are enormous numbers of rats every year. 

40.671. How long is it since your cess was raised bo 24 pies? Is it in 
your time ? — Yes ; I* think it was in 1924. 

40.672. Before that it was 12 pies? — ^It was 20 pies before; it was 
near the maximum before and we raised it to 24 pies. 

40.573. How long is it sinoe it was 12 pies? — ^Not since the War. I was 
away during the War, from 1914 to 1920. Certainly it has only been raised 
once after that and that is from 20 to 24 pies. 

46.574. How high, do you think, is the district prepared to go in the 
matter of raising the special cess? — ^It is all a question of propaganda 
and what they want to obtain. The rat cess, for instance, I would not 
put on to the canal villages because they have not got rats; I would put 
it on to the villages that require it. We kill the rats and the villagers 
pay; we just present a bill. It is an unsatisfactory way of doing it, as 
of course there is no way of realising it. The villagers are slow in payment 
and the District Boards are out of pocket. I would rather have it 
legalised. 

40.575. Sir Ganga Bam: You say that canal areas have no rats. They 
have plenty of them? — ^They are nothing like as bad as in other areas, 

40,676. You remember that in the Agricultural Conference where you 
were also present a paper was read by iMr. Abdul Hussain who wanted 
to raise Be.l per acre for the purpose of propaganda? — 1 cannot speak f jr 
the canal colonies, but in our canal tract the rats there do not give so 
much trouble as those in other parts, I have drawn up a few statistics* 
in respect of the actual results as far as tliey can be given by statistics 
and the progress made since I have been in that district for the last 
six years. 

40,577. Sir BLewry Lawrence : Could you summarise them very briefly and 
tell us what they are? — -For instance, taking bulls, we had in 1920-21 
only 8 and we have now G65; Hissar heifers, 123; stallions 16; castration 
of Brahmini bulls, 472. We have got every sort of stallion— thorough-bred 
Arab, country-bred and Welsh mountain pony, and have indented for 
Kabul and Yarkandi. We have got also Remount Department stallions. 

* Vide Appendix. 
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40.578. Have you got any advice from rhe Remount Department or the 
Veterinary Department as to ‘which breeds are most suitable to the district P 
— We work with, and get advice from, both the departments. 

40.579. Does it tally.?— Yes. 

40.580. What is the revenue of your District Local Board? — The local 
rate brings in 2 lakhs. 

40.581. And grants from Government? — I could not say off hand. Our 
budget comes to about 6 lakhs. 

40.582. And you say you want more money. How much do you think 
you could usefully spend? — ^Do you mean ior the actual development of 
the district? 

40.583. You mentioned your scheme, but you did not mention what the 
financial aspect of your scheme was? — In the original scheme I asked for 
3 lakhs a year. Then I worked out a detailed scheme including roads and 
everything else for which I reckoned on spending something like 50 lakhs 
in about ten years. 

40.584. Sir Ganga Mem: Do you not get separate grants for roads? — 
They are very small; they are not enough to build new roads. 

40.585. Sir Henry Latorence : What do "^ou mean when you say ‘‘ very 
small ’’? Do you mean a lakh or thousands, or what.? — meant thousands, 
not lakhs. 

40,686. Your rates are about 2 lakhs and your Government grants would 
raise that to about 6 lakhs. That would include education as well? What 
IS the grant for education? — It works out to about a lakh of rupees. 

40,587. What is the population of your district? — 682,000; it was 750,000, 
but we have gone down some 20 per cent, in the last 20 years. I think 
we were the worst district in the whole world for influenza; we lost about 
10 per cent, of the wliole population. The influenza followed on a scarcity 
and famine and the people were not ready for it. 

40,688. A great many people are claiming the record for that? — I do 
not know; I was not here at the time; I was in Palestine. I only heard 
it and Colonel Forster has given me a note about that. 

40.589. Sir Janies MaoKenna: You complain in one place of the transfer 
of your assistants, a fact which is common to almost all district officers. 
Do you find that those assistants who h*ave been trained in this spirit 
of self-help have continued to foster and inculcate the same spirit in the 
districts to which they have subsequently been transferred?— ^ome of them, 
do; it all depends on the lead they are given. 

40.590. Have your methods of the Ma Map type led to very much criticism 
in the higher circles ? Does the Legislative Council consider it is in 
conflict with the principle of self-determination? — Questions are occasionally 
asked as to whether certain things are compulsory in the Gurgaon 
district and I have answered them; for instance things like the plague 
inoculation for the plague epidemics which we were determined to stop. 

40.591. You think generally that the public is sympathetic towards the 
line of development which you are pur&uing? — ^Yes, my own public is 
sympathetic, and the members of Council who belong to my district 
are one with m© in this matter. Occasionally however a question is asked, 
and as a matter of fact in all about five questions are asked in a year 
and every one of them is generally by the same member. 

40,592:. You are very fortunate in having been left for a long period 
in on© district? — Yes, I have done my best to stay there. 

40,593. I was. wondering whether it would not have been a distinct advantage 
to the Province as a whole if you had moved on to neighbouring districts 
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and thus brought a larger area under your influence in introducing this 
gospel of self-help ? — I now have 21 years’ service, and I am afraid that one 
would have to serve a great number of years in a place before he could 
hope to see his scheme in fruition. 

40.694. What 1 was thinking of was whether, when you became a Com- 
missioner, you would] pay the same attention to your scheme as j^ou do 
now? — It would all depend on circumstances. If the Deputy Commissioner 
of a particular district was not keen about it and did not want to do 
it, no Commissioner could compel him to embark on this scheme. 

40.695. He could stimulate the Deputy Commissioner at any rate? — I 
do not know. 


40,596. Professor Gangulee : I must confess that your note, together with 
your detailed programme, have been a source of inspiration to me and 
I have sent them to some of my Bengal friends, and I have no doubt 
that it will be of very great help to them. Are there many ex-soldiers who, 
after returning from the War, have gone back to the villages and taken 
to farming on their own holdings? — ^Yes, practically ©very soldier is doing 
it; and many ex-ofB.oers can plough their own land now. 

40,697. How does the standard of living of these Jats compare with 
that of the people who have never been abroad — They have dropped 
straight down into the old ways. 

40,598. You do not find any change in their outlook — ^None at all. 

40,699-. jSfv> GangciA Bam : Except that they have taken to tea drinking ? 
— Yes, and- also they would sometimes like a chair to sit on. They all 
brought back mosquito nets but their wives have turned them into shirts. 
I went to a Subadar-Major’s house to inspect his family. I found he 
had two wives and several children, and there was not one window in 
his house; it was nothing better than a godown. He ivas drawing Rs. 110 
a month, and he had plenty of land. 

40,600. Professor Gangviee : You do not find these people of any great 
assistance or help in your progaganda work?— They are coming in gradually. 
The ’Subadiar-Major of whom I spoke just now has changed since I spoke 
to him; when I get to meet these people personally, they quickly change 
their outlook. 

I jsuppose some sort of a Mussolini influence is necessary to awaken the 
people. 


40.601. What are the main crops there, chieflv wheat or gram?— We 
have something like 95,000 acres of wheat -and 24,600 of gram every year. 
The biggest crop is hajra which covers 360,000 acres. 

40.602. Is a great deal of the foodgraina exported or sold outside the 
village areas?— Very little. Our wheat which is the best crop is onlv about 
95,000 -acres; it is increasing slightly, but juar is going down. Gram is 
increasing, it is 245,000 acres. 

40.603. Eenry Lawrence: Is all that wheat irrigated by wells?— 
Nearly all, I am trying to stop them growing wheat and to get them’ to 
grow more valuable crops, and I think we -are succeeding in that direction 
We have started potatoes, onions, etc., and they are taking to them 


40.604. Sir Qanga Bam: Do you grow millets Yes. 

40.605. Professor Gangulee: What is the average size of the holdings 
of those viUagers among whom this propaganda work has been so successful 
—It vanes, I ^agiiie from anything between five and fifty acres. I am 
not sure about that; Mr. Strickland may contradict me. 
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40.606. Are there any subsidiary industries or spare time occupations 
in the village area© where you are carrying on your propaganda work? — 
Very little; they do not sell anything; they make their own cloth to 
certain extent. 

40.607. In other countries the formula for rural welfare is; “better 
farming, better business, better living?” hut you would put it the other 
way about. You would say “ better living, better farming and better 
business ”?— Yes, I would; I have seen such a lot of squalor, uiihealthmess 
and suffering among the people that the very first consideration to my 
mind is better living. I think one child in every four will be found to 
be suffering from some ©ye disease; in fact I think I should say that one 
child in four would be found with permanently damaged eyes. 

40.608. You would first of all give your villagers better living Then you 
would have better farming I would bring in farming with it; but I would 
put all my weight into the factor of better living. 

40.609. You, of coui-se, very rightly emphasise the necessity of girls’ educa- 
tion, and you say the first thing to do is to send the girls to school. Are you 
thinking of compulsory primary education for girls — I do not think really 
that compulsory primary education for boys is a practical proposition at 
present, at any rate until holdings are consolidated. I would rather compel 
the girls and not the boys. 

40.610. The consolidation of holdings would be a prerequisite to the intro- 
duction of compulsory education? — Sir George Anderson is using compulsion 
not so much to bring every boy there as to keep every boy when he does come. 
If you are using it on those lines then consolidation is not so necessary, but 
if you are going to get every boy there then you must consolidate the hold- 
ings first. 

40.611. I see you suggest the creation of ivhat you call a Director of Rural 
Uplift. Could that idea not be taken up by the District or Local Board ?-— 
The District Board does direct local uplift work under my guidance: I am 
the local Director of Uplift. 

40.612. Are you the Chairman of the District Board? — ^Yes; if I had had 
the money I would appoint a man as an understudy to myself to direct the 
details of the uplift campaign. 

40.613. You have not yet been able to get a man as your understudy.? — 
could get a man, but I have not got the money to do so. 

40.614. Would the District Board not advance the expenses for the appoint- 
ment of an understudy to you.? — Certainly it would, but it has no money. 

40.615. In answer to the Chairman, you said that five to six lakhs of 
income is derived from the District Boards? What proportion of that do 
you spend on education ? — More than a lakh and a half. 

40.616. Do you spend more on rural communications? — We have to cut 
down expenditure on communications as much as possible. 

40.617. So that the major portion of the expenses is diverted towards 
education? — ^Yes, that is the biggest item. 

40.618. You have not been able to persuade your District Board to give 
you a Director for rural development work? — They would do it to-morrow, 
but they cannot finance it. There is no disagreement between myself and 
the District Board; we are working absolutely together. I will never pass a 
resolution which, I think, the memb^ers individually disagree with ; I go in foi 
propaganda until they do agree with it. 

40,619'. Turning to agricultural education, you say every division must 
have its own agricultural college. Do you think there is sufficient demanfl 
for that? — ^If they gave agricultural education of a practical type there would 
he an enormous demand. 
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40.620. You are acquainted with the Lyallpur Agricultural College? — ^No. 
I was District Judge at Lyallpur before the War, but I know nothing about 
the college. 

40.621. Have you come across any graduates turned out by the college? — 
Yes. The trouble is they are not practical. They cannot hitch a pair of 
bullocks into a plough and drive them, and the villagers laugh at them and 
call them “ Babujee.” Once they do that they will never take their advice 
on farming matters. I have heard them shout at a man across a field, If 
you want to plough you must take your trousers off and put a dhoti, on.’* 
That sort of man would not be of much use. 

40.622. Is there any graduate from that college in your village ? — ^We have 
four Agricultural Assistants, of whom one is employed by the District Board 
and three by the Agricultural Department. There is also an Extra Assistant 
Director of Agriculture. That is the whole agricultural staff. 

40.623. Do they take an adequate interest in your propaganda work? — 
Life would not be worth living for them if they did not. They co-operate with 
me very well. Every department helps me in the district; all the local 
officers subscribe to the programme, and assist in drawing it up. 

40.624. When you state on page 64 that the richest districts get iaccuvi 
at the same rate as the poorest, do you refer to the rate of interest? — Yes 
It is 6J per cent, for all. 

40.625. Your suggestion is that it should be varied? — ^Yes. 

40.626. You also suggest that taccavi should be freely remitted in the case 
of development schemes? — ^Yes. If a village takes taccavi for an afforesta- 
tion scheme or a tube well and it fails, Government should remit it. 

40.627. We have been told that Hindus have a prejudice against the 
destruction of monkeys, but I see you refer to monkeys which the culti- 
vators vrould gladly see destroyed, but the non-agriculturists object.” Is 
that your experience in your village? — ^Yes; the Jats would willingly see the 
last monkey shot. Hindus have asked me to kill all the monkeys, but I say, 
“ They are your monkeys, not mine.” 

40.628. They do not object? — ^The agriculturist puts his crop first. They 
tell me their religion says that all animals which destroy the crops may be 
destroyed. Hindu cultivators have told me that. 

40.629. You suggest the separation of the Agricultural and Veterinary 
Departments. Could you expand that a little and tell us what your reasons 
are.P — The Cattle-breeding Department should be a very big one. I want 
340 bulls a year; Hissar cannot produce my indent alone. Everyone wants 
cattle, either for transport or milk or ploughing. We want a large staff not 
only for producing bulls, but for watching them, inspecting the produce and 
teaching animal husbandry generally. To my mind it should be quite as b’g 
a department as the Agricultural Department. 

40.630. Sir Ganga Bam: Do not people let loose Brahmani bulls in your 

district? — ^I have been discouraging it, but it is difficult to do so, because 
Hissar cannot produce the bulls I want. My indent has been cut down 50 
per cent. If I could get all the bulls I want from Hissar I should be com- 
pletely against the loosing of Brahmani bulls. One of the items in my pro- 
gramme is: “ Do not loose Brahmani bulls; or, if you do, get them passed 
by a veterinary officer first.” ii 

40.631. Professor Gmigvlee ; Do you think this movement has made such 
an impression on the people that it will go forward even in your absence? — 
Yes, There is not a single village where the question of whether this pro- 
gramme is to be carried out or not is not a burning one. The programme 
includes bulls, banks, Persian wheels and manure pits. I have had dug 
30,000 manure pits 6 feet deep. The old heaps have gone from every village 
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in the district, I should like a live organisation to keep it going. If I 
disappeared to-morrow a lot of the work would disappear too, and the work 
done not only by myself (I do not grudge that) but by many others would be 
wasted. 

40.632. Do you get any assistance from Missionaries? — We have not got 
many, and they are more in the towns than the villages. The Missionaries 
all agree with me; I do not preach anything which people do not agree with; 
I either convert them or modify my programme. I am not going to go 
contrary to* the best local opinion. 

40.633. Mr, Galverf : T gather you are depending on a large-scale 
propaganda campaign? — ^Yes. 

40.634. You are basing your policy on the education of the people? — 
Everything depends on propaganda; I can do anything by propaganda. 

40.635. And with suitable pi'opaganda great improvements can be effected 
in certain directions without the expenditure of much further money? — Yes. 

40.636. That is to- say, such things as getting the children to school and 
stopping the making of dung cakes are not expensive? — No. I can stop the 
making of dung cakes in three years, given the propaganda and magic 
lanterns and a certain amount of staff and any amount of literature. I have 
stopped a great deal of it already. 

40.637. So that rural improvement is not wholly dependent on increased 
taxation? — No. As I say, I can double their crops and halve their disease 
(that is my slogan) if they follow what T say, and very little of what I tell 
them needs much money to carry out. Disease, of course, is terrible in the 
villages. 

40.638. You refer to pastures. Do you think you can possibly have 
pastures without rainfall throughout the year? — Fodder crops must be 
grown. In the Gurgaon district you cannot get enough off the pasture to 
feed the cattle for twelve months; there are certain months in the year wheu 
you must have fodder crops. You can get an excellent hay crop. We can 
grow grass waist-deep in places, both on the hills and in the plains, and we 
oan cut and stack the hay. There is good grazing till November; after that 
the hay has to be used, and then we must have fodder crops; but a great 
deal can be done with pasture. 

40.639. Would you stack rather than make silage.? — I have not had the 
time to experiment with silos. If I had the staff and a little more time I 
would do something in that direction, but as it is I have not been able to. 

40.640. You say you have over 1,300 iron ploughs in use. Do you think 
the people are so converted to them that they would go on using themi even 
if yon left ? — iln certain villages I forced the zaildar to take one plough and 
try it. I found out afterwards that one such village has now 60 iron ploughs ; 
one zail has now 120. The man who used to be the biggest enemy of the iron 
plough now has five; it took four years to convert him, but now he says ho 
will never go back to wooden ploughs. 

40.641. You are largely responsible for the Gurgaon plough? — ^Yes. 

40.642. Doo 5 that differ much from the one recommended by Lyallpur? — 
It is similar to the Baja, and has been brought up to date. It does not> 
plough any better than the Baja, but it has certain improvememts whiefh 
appeal to the zamindar. 

40.643. Sir Ganga Bam: Is it cheaper? — Yes. It is made at Gawnpore, 
and the price of the kst consignment works out at Bs.32 each. 

40.644. That is the price of the Baja? — Then it has been brought down 
to meet the price of mine. It did not come down until I introduced the 
Gurgaon plough, and then it came down with a run. The price I quoted 
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includes the chain, which is worth several rupees. Without the chain it 
would cost Ils.28. 

40.645. Frofe&sor Gangvlee . Is it manufactured by a private firm? — ^Yes, 
the Empire Engineering Company. 

40.646. Sir Qanga Ham • You have not infringed the patent rights of the 
Raja?— That is the manufacturei*’s lookout! I think the Raja patent (if 
there was one) has expired. I do not know what parts of the Raja were 
patented. I hope they have patented the special parts of the Gurgaon 
plough, but I do not know yet whether they have. 

40.647. Mr. Calvert: I think you have held ploughing contests attended 
by ploughmen from the different districts of your Division? — ^That was the 
Divisional championship. We first held a district match against Rohtak, 
and then I suggested a Divisional championship. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment took it up, and last year was the first year of it ; this year will be the 
second. My district championship is now in its sixth year. 

40.648. In the Divisional championship, did you win or did Rohtak? — 
Gurgaon won. 

40.649. So the use of this iron plough and skilled ploughing are spreading 
in your district .P — ^Y’es, and if I had more time they would spread much 
faster. 

40.650. There is some hope that the use of the iron plough will last?— If 
I could afford the time for an intensive plough campaign I would make 
certain of it lasting, but I have too many irons in the fire to devote much 
attention to ploughing. I have a hundred people wanting ploughs now, but 
I do not happen to have any in stock. 

40.651. Professor Gangulee: Do they realise its importance? — -There are 
hundreds of zamindars now who realise it is absolutely essential, and the 
number is increasing every harvest. 

40.652. Sir Ganya Bam: Is there no private company to hire tliemP — 
I should be sorry to hire a plough to- a zamindar; they "leave their things 
about in a terrible way. 

40.653. Mr. Calvert: Your Persian wheels would also last® — Certainly 

40.654. How are you overcoming the difBlcnlty of repairs to a Persian 
wheel? — 'We arrange a class for local smiths. We have big factories in 
Gurgaon now m various parts of the district. The village smiths were to 
come there; the District Board was to pay a little money for the damage 
they did while they were learning there, and they were to learn running 
repairs by helping to make these wheels; I told the villagers^ that unless the 
lohar learned to mend these wheels they should refuse to pay him his 
harvest dues. Now the Persian wheel is part of the village stock in trade, 
and the lohar must keep himself up to date. 

40.655. Str^ Ganga Bam : Do you make your own Persian wheels ? — Th^re 
is a firm which has put down a plant, and they can turn out anything up 
to 200 wheels a month. 

40.656. What does it cost?— Rs.lOO for the machinery, Rs.I per bucket 
for the bigger buckets, and 14 annas for the smaller size for deeper wells; 
it works out at less than Rs.200 complete. 

40.657. Mr. Calvert: Can the repairs to- the iron plough be done locally? 
—No, but I have got spare parts on sale in every tahsil, and there is not 
much breakage; the woodwork, of course, they can mend. The tip is the 
principal thing that breaks. The w’heel occasionally breaks, but spares can 
be got at every tahsil. 

40.658. The effect of putting 665 Hissar bulls into one district will not 
be l^t for many years?— Unless it is kept up the breed must deteriorate- 
neither the veterinary people, nor myself, nor the zamindars will claim that 
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if you ]3ut HI that number of bulls, you have permamently improved the 
breed of rattle; 'W’O are starting on very inferior stock, and that has got 
to be graded up through many generations; if this supply of bulls stopped 
now and no more were bought, in possibly twenty years you would not know 
they had ever been there. I do not know how long that would take, it is 
rather a complicated problem as to how long the effect of those 600 bulls 
would last, but it certainly would not last for ever. Another factor is the 
feeding; unless the young stock is well fed it must deteriorate very rapidly. 
Of course, we cannot get the people to feed the cows properly; they neglect 
the cows just as they neglect their girls; they think they need not bother 
about their female stock, whether it be animal or human. 

40.659. ProfessO) Gangulee: Even if they have enough fodder? — They 
neglect the female calves. In future we are going to give all our prizes to 
cows and heifers, so as to encourage the proper feeding of cows. With 
regard to horses, they do the opposite ; they will not feed the young^ male 
stock of horses, so that they lose inoney there. 

40.660. Mr, Calvert : Have you now got a co-operative society in most of 
your villages? — I would not say that, because the better villages have three 
or four societies if they are big villages, but if the Cooperative Department 
bad the staff they would have one in every village in six months; they all 
want them, and over half of the villages have got co-operative societies. I 
have 1,360 revenue estates, of which 100 have no village; there are about 
1,250 inhabited villages, and certainly half of them have banks; some 
tahsils are better than others; the ones that started first are better. 

40.661. Do you think the people now understand co-operative principles? 
— would not go so far as to say non-members do, but they appreciate the 
advantages. The education of the members is proceeding very rapidly; I 
think the average member does understand the principles. 

40.662. Professor Gangulee: These are chiefly credit societies? — Yes; we 
are also starting better-living societies; it is really a question of staff, and 
credit is the more important in order to get them out of the hands of the 
moneylenders. 

40.663. Mr. Calvert : You say the working capital of these societies is 
now about 24 lakhs; is that affecting the moneylenders? — The moneylender 
is putting his money into the bank; in Rewari, which is our biggest bank, 
it is almost entirely moneylenders* money, I believe, 

40.664. Do you think individual moneylending is declining? — It must be, 
because I think at least -half our members have cut adrift from the money- 
lender and do not take any more money from him; I think moneylending 
must be reduced. Moneylenders themselves say there is no business now; 
that is partly because we are getting a series of bad years, and I think it 
must be partly because of the co-operative banks, though the moneylenders 
will not admit that to me, but I think it must be beginning to effect what 
I call personal individual moneylending. 

40.665. I gather that on this question of consolidation of holdings you 
would face a certain amount of injustice which might follow from compulsion 
in order to secure speedy consolidation? — Yes, I would. I think the advan- 
tages are so enormous and they are so patent to everybody that we should 
risk 1 per cent, of the villagers being adversely affected in the re-distribu- 
tion. I would have some sort of appeal, so that the Revenue Assistant or 
some special man under the Collector could look into any cases of supposed 
injustice; but I would not hold the whole thing up for the 100 per cent, 
agreement, any more than I would hold up the building of a road or a rail- 
way because it went through the land of somebody who did not want to sell. 

40.666. How are you encouraging the sinking of weUs? — ^By taccavi. 

40.667. Is there a boring staff at work in the district? — Yes. 
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40.668. Are they useful — They could be much more useful, it is super- 
vised from Lyallpur, which is rather like supervising Surrey from Glasgow. 
It would be better if it could be eupervised from Delhi or from somewhere 
much nearer. Then there is always this question of irregular payments; 
I have asked them to give orders that no payment is to be made direct to 
the boring staff, but that all payments should be done on a bill through the 
tahsil, so that the villager will know that any demand for money is irregular. 
Then there is the question of overhead charges, which, I think, should be 
abolished in a poor district which requires development; Government should 
agree to lose that money or call it development. If I could get rid of the 
overhead charges, have regular payments and good supervision, I could bore 
almost every w'ell in the district. People are very keen on it. 

40.669. We have had evidence that the Agriculturists Loans Act is now 
practically obsolete and should only be used in cases of emergency; I gather 
that is not your view? — Whoever said that had better come to Gurgaon; 
I simply cannot get enough money; I have run out now. Persian wheels 
are all put up on taccavi, iron ploughs are bought with taccavi; I will give 
taccavi for almost everything that is in the nature of development. 

40.670. You still regard taccavi as a normal method of financing agricul- 
ture? — Until the co-operative society can do it. I give taccavi to co-opera- 
tive societies; it saves me the trouble of issuing it. 

40.671. Sn ffevry Lawrence ^Yhat is the grant of taccavi in your district? 
— I have got 3^ lakhs this year. 

40.672. Is that sufficient? — No, I could do with another half lakh befoi*© 
the end of March ; if I had more taccavi I could issue it. 

40.673. Mr. Calvert: What is the position with regard to recoveries? — 
They proceed normally. In a bad year I suspend recoveries but it does not 
amount to very much. 

40.674. Have you been forced to remit taccavi as irrecoverable? — I 
remitted large sums when we had that bad flood two years ago, and the 
people have not recovered yet because they cannot get a good harvest; by 
large sum; I mean Ils.20,000 or that sort of thing. 

40.675. Taccavi given out for wells, ploughs and similar purposes is all 
being recovered? — ^Yes. 


40.676. So that Government is not being involved in any loss through 
this extensive use of tacca/oi? — ^No, none whatever. 

40.677. Have you any difficulty in getting these improved seeds in the 
amount required?— Yes, my indent id generally cut down. Bajra I cannot 
get at all or I only get it in microscopic quantities. 

40.678. Can you get wheat?— I can get more wheat, but the difficultv 

IS thab it all has to be distributed almost at the same time, and the agency 
for distributing it is so defective that I am liable if I get a big indent 
to have it on my hands. If the distributing agency were satisfactory I 
could replace the who'le of the local wheat in la couple of years by S-A* 
it is so much appreciated. * 


40.679. Is the agency the Agricultural Department or your own.?— The 
Agricultural Department supplemented by my own efforts; I would like 
them to do the whole thing but they have not got the staff. 

40.680. Is wheat sold for cash or i^ it recovered in grain ?— Taccavi 
mostly; the Department will not sell except for cash, and therefore as the 
people never have any cash at sowing, I guarantee taccavi; but now I have 
run out of taccavi and so they will not get their money this year, 

40.681. The neighbouring Province gives out improved wheat seed on 
the system of taking IJ at harvest; do you think that would do well at 

Mr. P, L. Brayne. 
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Gurgaon? — I should like to -try it before saying; I do not like to give an 
opinion on anything I have not asked the villagers -about. 

40.682. Have you had any experience of these Coimbatore canes? — Yes, 
on a small scale; we are not yet a cane district, but the Ingram Estate 
grows it, and I am trying to grow it under well irrigation; people who do 
grow it are very pleased. There is one variety of cane which is so hard 
that nothing can bite it; I forget what the number of that is. There 
are several kinds with which the people are very pleased. 

40.683. With regard to your complaint against the student turned out 
from the agricultural college, do you think the agricultural education should 
be^more adapted to the small holdings; is that the idea? — If a man is 
going to teach the villager how to farm he must be able to farm himself, 
he must be abl-eJ to yoke in the bullocks, drive a plough and adjust a plough; 
there must be no farm work of which he is frightened; he must be 
absolutely able to get down to it and then the people will listen to what 
he says. The people are extremely suspicious of anyone in the nature of a 
“ Babu ” who they think is not one of themselves. 

40.684. Is your rural economy school working well ?•— ^Extremely well; of 
course, the trouble is money; the District Board has been put to enormous 
expense which it cannot meet, but the new lot of students who are now 
in the schools I think will be extremely good. The first batch were not so 
good; we did not know then where\ the thing would develop to. We only 
took in teachers, and we made the alarming discovery that our teachers 
were largely, as I said before, non-agriculturists, so that we had not as 
good a selection as we have got this time. This time we have taken all 
the waste products of the high schools, so to speak, the entrance-passed 
agriculturists. 

40.685. Professor Gangulee^ Is the medium of instruction English or 
vernacular? — ^Vernacular; there is no English spoken in the Gurgaon 
district. 

40.686. Mr. Calvert * Is this school of rural economy based on the Moga 
institution? — ^No, it is thought out by ourselves in the district; I have 
never seen Mdga. I wanted certain things taught and I found I had no bne 
to teach them; I first thought of teaching the patwaris; then I thought I 
might teach the school masters, and then I thought of the idea of educating 
the sons of the farmers and using them as propagandists, what I call 
village guides. The whole of this propaganda campaign has been developed 
in Gurgaon itself. 

40.687. You showed me some of your manure pits; have you thought of 
any method of getting the cattle urine into these pits? — No, I have not, 
and as the pit is such a mixed bag, you cannot stable the cattle over the 
top; I do not quite know how we are going to do that; I have not started 
on that problem; it obviously must be tackled, 

40.688. Practically the success of your campaign for these manure pita 
will remain in doubt until it comes out as manure? — ^It has come out in 
certain villages, and they tell me they have got crops of which they have 
never seen the like before. 

40.689. You mean it is really appreciated? — Yes, that is why I say the 
pit is one of the things that will survive me. 

40.690. Professor Gangulee: How did they solve the problem of fuel? — 
We have got a rainfall of 20 or 22 inches and we can grow trees. 

40.691. Mr. Calvert: Does your district show any different results in 
the proportion of boys who get to the fourth primary class ? — The proportion 
is small. I do not know where they go, but I think they must go out and 
tend the cattle. 
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40^692. You have not been able to keep the boys through the full primary 
course? — Not as many as we should. 

40,693. Jlfr. Kamat . I have read your memorandum and your propa- 
ganda leaflets with a great deal of interest and I very much appreciate 
the work which you are doing. But, as a matter of general policy or as 
a matter of perspective, if I ask you a few questions 1 hope you will not 
misunderstand me. Now do you think that in every district the Deputy 
Commissioner can carry on propaganda like this in India? — No, he could 
not in the heavily worked districts. For instance, it would be very difficult 
in big towns like Amritsar and Lahore where there is much political 
work to do. 

4t),694. So there are many accidental factors in this whole story of yours 
which must be taken into account? For instance, you happen to have 
been in this district for a continuous period of six years. Is that likely 
to happen every time in every district? — ^I nave always tried to stay, but 
T do not know to what extent in other districts the Collectors do like 
or try to stay. I use effort to stay so that I can get my policy carried 
out and see the resnlts. 

40.695. Then again in your district you happen to be the Chairman of 
the District Local Board? — I think it is the case all over the Punjab 
except in one or two districts. 

40.696. In other Provinces there are District Boards which have got 
non-official Chairmen? — ^I could work outside the District Board; but 
it provides a useful medium. Without it I could still carry on thiff pro- 
gramme. 

40.697. But the mere fact that the Collector of the district can provide 
the motive power for the members of the District Local Board goes a long 
way. That sort of influence probably cannot possibly be exercised by a 
non-official Chairman if he happens to he an enthusiast; so that, if you 
take that f^t into consideration, is it possible to have a similar propa- 
ganda in districts where there are non-official Chairmen? — ^Bach depart- 
ment will have to do the propaganda. For instance, health propaganda 
would be carried on under the Public Health Department; the Co-operative 
Department and the Agricultural Department should also come in; it is 
a mixed programme; every department is interested. 

40.698. The point is not which department can be brought in to do the 
work. I am asking you; is it possible that the personal influence which 
the Deputy Commissioner can exercise over the District Boards could 
similarly be exercised by non-official Chairmen? — It depends entirely on 
the personalities of the non-official Chairmen, I suppose. I have not seen 
a district in which that is the case so that I am rather in the dark as 
to how it would work out. 


40.699. Then again, you carried out by your influence certain very good 
improvements, for instance with regard to iron ploughs. Strictly spealSng, 
would it be the function of a Deputy Commissioner to carry on a campaign 
with regard to iron ploughs in his district? — ^The Deputy Commissioner 
in the Punjab is described as the head of the district, and I do not con- 
sider any beneficial activity whatever to be outside the sphere of his duties 
Anything for the betterment of the people is, I think, a part of his duty! 

40.700. But in other Provinces, if the Collector thinks that propaganda 
on iron ploughs should be carried on by a private firm or by a non-official 
agency or by the Agricultural Department, would he be considered to be 
wrong?— ^I can hardly sit in judgment over other Collectors. But if I could 
pepuade a firm to introduce any improvements it would be a very eo<i£l 
thing, I wish the implement makers would do it. 

40.701. In jour note yon blame the Government for not giyine sufficient 
response in the matter of your schemes for upUft sent up to them. Here 

Mi\ F. It, Brayne, 
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comes ill a question of policy, and it is that point which I wish to bring 
out. Now, if a Collector, as I have said, tries to carry on propaganda about 
iron ploughs .and various other matters and if the schemes are turned 
down by the Government, is it entirely the fault of the Government?— It 
depends on the reasons under which they are turned down. If it is stated 
to be against public policy there is an end of it. 

40.702. It is a matter of opinion, therefore, whether propaganda for 
uplift which you put forward as the first plank should come first or whether 
it should be simultaneous with the improvements which the Agricultural 
Department or the Co-operative Department is cai-rying on? — ^My pro- 
gramme is to carry on together. 

40.703. It is a matter of opinion, as I say, whether it should not be 
a simultaneous process carried on by two or three departments, the 
Agricultural, the Co-operative and the Revenue, whereas according to your 
scheme it is the revenue officials who ought to carry on the combined 
propaganda; is that a correct policy? — ^I am only helping the departments. 
All this has been done by the departments working in the districts. The 
public health campaign is done by the Health Officer and I help him. 

40.704. Professor Gangulee: You are really acting as a correlating agent? 
— I am helping the Health Officer. 

40.705. You have a District Health Officer? — ^Yes, we work hand in 
hand. I can do nothing without consulting him; there is no suspicion of 
any friction. 

40.706. Mr. Calvert : You have an Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in your district? — ^Yes; he distributes my propaganda stuff. 

40.707. Mr. Karmt: The whole thing according to your scheme depends 
on personality. For the moment the Punjab is lucky in having its Strick- 
lands, its Calverts and its Braynes in every sense of the term (if you 
like you may have it as “ brains ” or as Braynes but that is a happy 
coincidence for the time being. Ordinarily, will the Government accept 
the policy that the Revenue Department must carry on uplift first without 
reference’^ to any non-official agency or anything of that sort? — But I am 
working with every other non-official agency which is working; I use 
everyone. I am working with every department and also working with 
the non-official agency. I am not in any sense a separate show. 

40.708. The moment you disappear from the Gurgaon district, what will 
happen to the wholesale propaganda which you are carrying onP — I think 
my successor will continue it. 

40.709. Will he necessarily carry it on? — -Not necessarily. I cannot 
dictate his policy, but he is expected to continue the policy. 

40.710. Therefore this cannot be the normal feature of the normal 
machinery? — I think it ought to be; I think that Government should insist 
on the policy being carried on. 

40.711. You put the question of uplift first. Uplift means, I take it, 
educating the villagers, educating them on sanitation, better living and 
so on; does it not? — Yes, 

40.712. Educating by leaflets? — By every sort of way. 

40.713. And by word of mouth? — Yes, and by schools. 

40.714. But the whole foundation is education? — Everything is education, 

40.715. If they had had, fifteen years ago, the benefit of primary educa- 
tion by the introduction of compulsion your propaganda to-day would have 
been easier? — ^It depends on what they were taught. 

40.716. Your task now is more difficult because there is not the founda- 
tion of primary education; their level of ir.telligence is low? — I do not 
quite follow you 
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40,717 The whole of your propaganda work hinges on the level of intelli- 
gence of your villagers and you are educating them by leaflets and other 
agencaes. Now if primary education had been introduced fifteen yeais ago, 
your task would have been much easier to-day ? — On the other hand it might 
have been harder. 

40,718, Primary education first or propaganda by these external methods, 
that IS my question? — ^Education tends to send all the bright boys to the 
towns. 


40.719. Are you beginning at the right end, that is my point? — I think 
the education which we teach them now will keep them in the villages. 
Fifteen years of education without this might have sent more into the 
towns. 

40.720. You have to put more energy into your propaganda and your 
magic lantern lectures and your demonstrations because the level of intelli- 
gence has not been raised higher on the foundation of primary education. 
If that had been there the villagers would have understood more easily 
your principles of sanitation and better standards of living and your energy 
would have been saved? — I would not admit that. I make my programme 
so simple that even without any education they understand what I am 
teaching them. 

40.721. You do not admit that the stage at which you have to begin first 
is to lay the foundation of primary education? — can do this work without 
that. I can make them dig pits and appreciate the value of manure and 
stop the making of dung cakes without education. 

40.722. And you think this is the right end of the stick as a beginning 
of the uplift work? — In fact I teach this in the schools as part of primary 
^ucation; I do not think it is necessary for everybody to read and write 
in order to understand the value of this programme. 

40,728. With regard to some of your other facts, nobody disputes the point 
that the elevation of women ought to be the first plank in the propaganda 
work in this country j hut comparatively speaking, taking a proper perspec- 
tive, are you quite sure that you do not exaggerate when you lay at the door 
of this problem all the evils in the village.?— No; I have not exaggerated at 


40.724. Have you visited Burma? — ^Yes. 

40.725. There the position of the women, their education and their rights 
and liberties, are far higher than in India?— Yes, they take a much higher 
place. 


40,726. Is the economic p^ition of the cultivator in Burma in any way 
better than that of the cultivator in the Punjab or Bombay?— That I have 
not compared; I have been only for six months in Burma. 


40,/ 27. Again girls’ education in Travancore and Malabar is so far ahead 
that practically every girl goes to school and knows the three R’s and 
alnmst knows how to live well; hut is the economic position of the cultivator 
in Travancore or Malabar any way better than the position of the cultivator 
in Gurgaon?— I have been in that part of the world for only two months 
and I do not know how their farming goes at all. 


40,728. No doubt the elevation of women is admitted by all Indians to be 
a vey good principle; but whether the economic position of the villager 
would thereby be improved is the question?— I want to make them lead 
moM human lives. The economic position will be partially improved by 
^eir living better lives- Ttere will be more intelligence and their efficient 
will be greater; there will be less disease and less suffering. ^ 

Mr, F. X. Brayne, 
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40.729. You have given us a copy of the paper which you have read 
recently at a Conference in the Punjab. You say therein that in the 
Indian village there is not the same sort of agency as in the English village, 
namely the parson and his wife, for rural uplift. Do you happen to know 
that in ancient India the village Pandit or Guru was as highly respected 
and as great a force in the village life as is the parson in England to-day? — 
No, I have not studied that. I mean to say that I am too busy with 
present-day conditions to study ancient India. 

40.730. That is precisely the point: you make a beginning with to-day with- 
out looking back upon India’s past!’ — ^I am talking of things as I find them. 
I do not think that one can rehabilitate the past. 

40.731. For instance you say that there is no love of flowers in an Indian 
home as there is in an English home. Taking ancient India again, I might 
tell you that every Hindu had to make an offering of flowers to his idols, 
to his God, before he was able to take his food? — I shall use that in my 
propaganda; I shall point it out to the villagers. 

40.732. Then you mention the utter lack of cheerful songs, and you say 
that the parents would think it wrong if the children did sing at all. I 
can recite to you verses to show that singing is a compulsory duty of every 
Hindu, that he must sing every day? — ^That too would be very useful for my 
propaganda. 

40.733. I can show you instances in which women have been carrying flowers 
in their hair and about their person, which shows that every woman has 
cultivated a taste for the beauty of flowers? — That is one more aid to my 
propaganda. 

40.734. I am just mentioning these things to show that one should not 
begin with a wrong perspective of village life in this country? — ^These are 
the conditions as they exist in my district, and if I can show the people 
that I am merely taking them back to a golden age of long ago, then it 
would he all the better. 

40.735. You have said in your note that the villager cannot sing a single 
cheerful song in order to make his or her life happy. If I take you to 
Gujarat you will see that almost every woman there can sing in chorus, and 
if your wife were to hear them she would simply be delighted? — ^Yes, but 
we are disappointed with Gurgaon singing. 

40,73d. I can also take you to< other parts of the country where you will 
find that on certain occasions the women can and do all sing together — ^I 
am very glad indeed to hear that, and I shall use these facts in my 
propaganda work. 

40.737. Now, to come to non-oflB.cial agency : I should like to know why 
you do not use the non-ofOicial agency to a greater extent than you do at 
present? For instance lawyers can be made us© of? — ^I have nominated 
two lawyers as members of the District Board. 

40.738. Becently when we were in Berar we found that the whole of the 
co-operative movement there was being run by lawyers, who have sacrificed 
a great deal of their time and money in the advancement of that move- 
ment? — The Secretary of the Central Bank is a lawyer; both Joint Secre- 
taries are lawyers. There are three lawyer members of the District Board 
and one has now become a Munsiff, a suh-judge. The Honorary Editor of 
the District Gazette is a lawyer and the Honorary Secretary of the High 
School. 

40.739. For instance, I may tell you in the Legislative Assembly I can 
point to two lawyers who come from my own Province (Bombay). On© of 
them could have become a High Court Judge, and the other is perhaps 
sacrificing a practice at the bar which is more than that of a High Court 
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Judge’s salary in the country’s cause? — ^The number of lawyers helping oui 
work is increasing, 

40.740. Sit Ganga Baitt : What part of your -district is irrigated by the 
Agra Canal?— The canal runs down parallel with the Muttra Road, and 
it irrigates about 40,000 acres in Palwal and a little bit on the west. 

40.741. Could not that irrigation be extended? — No, it is now divided 
between three districts : Gurgaon, Muttra and Agra. We are only entitled 
to a third of the water; we cannot get another drop more. 

40.742. Is that laid down anywhere? — ^The Punjab has got 6,000 more 
cuseos in the Western Jumna Canal than it is enittled to. The question 
was raised as to whether this was to be taken back by the United Pro- 
vinces, and the Government of India decided that it could not be done; 
it is very unlikely that the United Provinces after that decision will hand 
us over any extra water in the Agra Canal. 

40.743. There is plenty of water in the Agra Canal, is there not? — It is 
fed from the Ganges. 

40.744. Have you ever represented this matter? — Yes, again and again 
The Punjab Government made attempts in this direction, but they were 
finally turned down, and we cannot get any more water. 

40.745. Do you think that very good use is made of the water that is 
got? — No, very poor use js made of it. 

40.746. Is it under the Engineers of the United Provinces Government? — 
Yes. 

40.747. What area is irrigated by wells in your district? — About 80,000 
acres of crops a year. 

40.748. How much does a well command? — ^Anything from 5 to 20 acres, 
according to the depth of the water. 

40.749. What is the variation in the depth? — It varies from 10 to 100 
feet. 

40.750. You cannot work a well 100 feet deep by the Persian wheel, 
can you.P — I cannot get them to try it. I have told them to try it, and 
I have promised to return their money if they fail. 

40.751. It would not be successful beyond 40 feet? — The first Persian 
wheel that was put up was successful with 60 feet; it was really a great 
success. 

40,762. Is it better than the charsa? — Up to 60 feet it gains enormously 
over the charsa, 

40.753. Have you tried boring iii the wells to augment the supply? — Yes, 
we have. 

40.754. By how much is the yield increased in that way? — ^It sometimes 
doubles it. 

40.755. How deep do you go with the boring? — ^I do not think we go more 
than 100 or 110 feet. 

40.756. Is any Government subsidy given for this? — No. 

40.757. I suppose you are aware of the fact that in the United Provinces 
they give i*egular subsidies to the people? — I only heard about it from 
Mr. Calvert about a couple of days ago. 

40.768. With regard to tube wells; have you any idea whether the Mancli 
electric scheme is being introduced in your district? — No. 

40.769, Have you any tube wells? — ^No. I have asked the Government 
to make a demonstration in tube wells, and pointed out that unless it 
is proved to be a success the people will not invest their money in it. 

Mr. F. L, Brayne, 
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40.760. You have not heard of the new scheme with which I am experi- 
menting? I am drawing water by compressed air from a series of wells p 
— I should like to see that tried in the Gurgaon district. 

40.761. It would pay you very well indeed to try it in Gurgaon? — Yes, 
I wanted somebody to take taccavi loans and do that job, but so far nobody 
has come forward. 

40.762. Are there any rules laid down to the effect that District Boards 
must spend a certain percentage of their income on roads? — There are 
rules about education and agriculture, I think,- nothing about roads. But 
I must say that roads in Gurgaon are nothing like as important as, for 
instance, cattle-breeding. 

40.763. Has there ever been any scheme for the storing of water in tanks? 
— The Drainage Board deals with bunds. 

40.764. I was thinking of a scheme such as the bunding of a low-lying 
tract or valley in order to store the water. Is such a scheme possible in 
your part of the country — Yes, it is possible in dozens of places; it is all 
a question of money. 

40.765. If such schemes were carried into fruition, do you think that 
the people would be willing to pay double the canal rate? — No; until it 
has been demonstrated that the supply of water is fairly certain, I think 
it would be unreasonable to ask them to pay very high rates. 

40.766. Supposing the Mandi scheme of electricity was intro>duced here, 

I just wanted to know whether the people would be willing to pay double 
the rates, because you know that lift water is more expensive than ffow 
water? — For a certain supply of water, I think they would be willing 
to pay. Of course, at present they are still hankering after the canal, 
but once it is demonstrated to them they would take to it. 

40.767. Are your Persian wheels worked by bullocks? — ^Yes, by bullocks, 
buffaloes and camels. 

40.768. Do you not think that one camel is better than two bullocks? — 
Yes, my orderly uses camels. 

40.769. Because two bullocks cannot put their combined force equally 
together? — ^But the camel is not much used except in certain parts of the 
district. 

40.770. Perhaps your district does not contain sandy soil for the camels 
to do ploughing? — In Bewari a certain amount of ploughing is done with 
camels, but it is not very common. 

40,771 Have you in mind any feeder railways which you think could 
be used for developing your district? — ^Yes, the people are always asking 
for a railway to run down the Alwar road. 

40.772. Has that been represen ted .P — Yes, I have represented it. The 
question was dealt with, I think, by some committee which was investigat- 
ing the possibilities of railways south of Delhi, but I have not heard 
anything more about it. 

40.773. Have you no law here to enable District Boards to levy special 
cesses, if required, up to a certain limit? Is there any law which 
authorises you to charge an extra tax? — ^Not in the form of land revenue. 

40.774. What about a special cess?— I cannot tell you. 

40.775. With regard to these agricultural graduates you mention, do 
you not think the best thing would be to give them the lease of a certain 
amount of land for four or five years? You know the idea? — ^Yes. 

40.776. That has been sanctioned? — Yes. 

40.777. Every graduate is to get eighty acres of land for three years. 
Have you any Crown lands in your district where that scheme could be 
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worked? — I am afraid they would die of starvation on them, there are no 
wells, and no irrigation. 

40.778. Have you any Crown lands? — ^Yes. 

40.779. Are you going to reclaim land by means of Maconochie’s bunds? 
— ^That is on land owned by the villagers, not Crown lands. 

40.780. Could not Government sink wells on the Crown lands? — Most of 
the Grown lands have occupancy tenants or long-term tenants on them, 
there is very little Crown land available. 

40.781. Sir Thomas Middleton : You sum up your note in this sentence . 

The regeneration of rural India is just a matter of hard work in intensive 

propaganda along plain and simple lines, every Department working 
together and playing into each other’s hands.” Do you agree that if every 
Department is to work together there must be some co-ordinating agency 
in the district? Do you think that throughout India the Collector should 
regard himself and be regarded as the head of his district for that purpose, 
as is the case in the Punjab P—Yes. I do not see how else it could be done. 
This work is so important that whoever does it will in fact be head of the 
district, so that if the Collector is to remain the head he must do it. 

40.782. You mention Rural Community Councils. What is their precis© 
function ? — 1 do not know. There was money in it, so we immediately 
formed one and I use it entirely as a propaganda agency. All songs, 
pamphlets, and so on, come before it, and a sub-committee has the songs 
sung. If they think the villagers will like them and that they will be 
helpful we have 20,000 copies printed. 

40.783. The idea comes from England, where such Councils have recently 
Been introduced to co-ordinate the work of voluntary workers in an area? 

Ours is for co-ordinating ofdcial workers, but we have many voluntary 
workers who come in as well. The District Gazette, for example, is edited 
by a voluntary worker. 

40.784. Yes, but your Council does not definitely aim at getting together 
the non-ofl&cial workers in your district? — ^There are about 10 official 
members; the rest are all non-officials. I get all my advice from non- 
officials. 

4:0 j7S5. Professor Gangulee: Who is the President of that Council? — 
I am. 


40,786. You have an Assistant sanctioned at Ils.250 a month? — ^Yes. The 
District Board pays some, the Council pays some and the Scouts pay some. 

4^),787. How much of thab comes from the Education Department?— What 
the Rural Community Council contributes; most of their revenue comes 
from the Education Department. I want the other Departments to con- 
tribute in proportion to the amount of work we do for them, but that will 
take time to bring about. 

40.788. Sir Thomas Middleton ; In another paper we have had from the 
Gurgaon district, the writer says that experience in the district shows the 
people will not listen to strangers, either official or non-official, so that 
workers who are to be effective in the district must be residents ?— They 
are very suspicious of outsiders, and the villager is very suspicious of 
European clothes; he likes to see a man come to him in his own garb. 

40.789. He likes the dhoti ? — ^They become suspicious of their own children 
u they take to wearing European clothes. They are very conservative in 
that way. 


40,790. This other paper to which I have referred also says that there 
•has been a very great change in the Gurgaon district; the -average villager, 
who was formerly weak, timid and pessimistic, -is now an optimistic fellow? 
Mr, F, JD. JBrayne, 
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— I think his outlook has certainly changed in the last six years* We have 
woken him up a little. 

40j7'91. That result has been secured by six years’ intensive propaganda? — 
Yes, but not six years’. It took me some time to learn the district. The 
campaign has been developing as ideas occurred to me. 

40.792. What I want to get at is this. If the Itural Community Council 
idea develops, how long will it take before, as in England, the social 
services are organised and worked by voluntary agencies? How long will 
your optimistic people take to become useful as voluntary workers? — When 
Mr. Calvert has got them organised cooperatively. 

40.793. How long will that take?— They are so keen that it is only a 
matter of staff. We have 900 banks; given the staff, I could get 2,000 in 
a year. 

40.794. I was thinking of the danger to the work if there was a transfer 
of services? — ^I have been thinking of that for years, and I have been 
trying to dig so deep that these things will not break down. My hope is 
co-operation. If we can get better-living societies and cattle-brewing 
societies and afforestation societies and others in every village, the Co- 
operative Department is so well organised that whether the Collector is 
helpful, hostile or neutral the work will still go on independent of him. 

40,796. It is not yet in that position? — Where there is co-operative 
organisation it is. 

40.796. Have yon been successful in getting the villagers to do anything 
for the improvement of their roads as well as of their village sites? — ^No, 
I have not tried, except that where a road is very had and I am told there 
is no money to mend it I announce that I am going there in my car, and 
then they pnt it right. 

40.797. How is the money found for the repair of it? — The villagers do it 
themselves. 

40.798. They can do it themselves when put to it? — ^Yes. 

40.799. Your method of making them do it is a very simple one. Do 
yon think. one might systematise such work by entrusting the care of village 
road to panchayats or groups of panchayats? — ^You would have the anti- 
Begdr people after you if you did that, because undoubtedly the village 
roads if they are mended at all are mended by Begdr, by the menials of the 
villagers. 

40,800 You have not succeeded in instilling into Gurgaon cultivators the 
dignity of labour to such an extent that they will repair tbeir own roads? 
— Yes, I think if a village had no menials the village! s would do it them- 
selves. I wonld like to see the menials reinstated as human beings some- 
where; I think they drag the villagers down. 

40.801. You mention the need for research into quick fences, which 
indicates that you attach importance to the effect of enclosure? — Yes. 

40.802. The real obstacle to enclosure at the present time is fragmentation 
of holdings? — ^Yes. 

40.803. Do you realise that if that diflB.culty were solved enclosure would 
do a very great deal to improve the economic position of the Indian villager ? 
—I do. 

40.804. Not only hy enabling his hoys to get to school instead of herding 
cattle, but hy preserving his crops? — ^All crops within so many yards of the 
road are wasted owing to the cattle; an enormous amount of damage is 
done. 
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40.805. Is there any enclosure in your district? — In one tract the villagers 
put earthen banks covered with thorn all round their well crops. That is 
a very ejffective form of enclosure. 

40.806. You have no hedges in the Gurgaon district? — That is the only 
kind, a bank of earth with thorns on top. 

40.807. To what extent has the village schoolmaster assisted you in your 
uplift work? — ^Those who 'have been through o-ur rural school have learned 
the whole gospel, and some of them are extraordinarily good. I saw what 
one man had done; his village was so clean I would not mind living in it 
myself. 

40.808. Was he a member of the agricultural classes? — Yes, I think he 
was a Bajput. 

40.809. Do you think that if these schoolmasters come (as they mainly 
do t<Miay) from the non-agricultural classes they can be trained to assist 
in your work? — Yes. I have no prejudice against the non-agriculturist. 

40.810. Do you think as a body they would make helpful workers if 
trained? — ^If trained, yes. The trouble is, of course, that the villager is 
suspicious of them. I am not, but the villagers are; they say “ After all, 
he is not a zamindar,’* Such a man starts with a terrible handicap. 

40.811. If you have not now got the pandit, I wondered whether the 
schoolmaster might take his place? — ^Yes, easily. We hope in time every 
teacher will be trained in this school, 'and then he will be a centre for 
all our work. 

40,812i. A Director of Local Uplift would not be of much use unless you 
had a strong local organisation in your district? — ^I want a strong local 
organisation. 

40.813. Do you think the appointment of a Director would create a 
strong local organisation if the Collector did not himself take the initiative? 
— ^It would take time to bring it to the position of the Co-operative Deparo- 
ment, which is independent of the Collector, but it could be done. It 
does not matter whether the Collector helps or hinders the banks'; they 
go on. If Government were behind this work the Director could go ahead, 
but he would do better with the help of the Collector. 

40.814. From some of your evidence it occurred to me that the Director 
might be simply another member of the distant Lahore Government and 
that he would not know what was going on in the districts ?— Then he would 
not be a Director. He would be no use unless he was in touch with village 


40.815. What are the duties of the Pasture Officer?— There is one such 
officer for the whole of the Punjab. 

40.816. You have been very successful in getting the villagers to castrate 
inferior bulls; was there much objection when you started? — ^Yes, immense. 

40.817. After what period of time did it begin to break down, after two 

or three years?— I should think about three years; it took a tremendous lot 
? trouble, but I think they now realise that whoever supports 

bad bulls is supporting the butcher. The offspring of no good bull will 
ever go to the slaughterhouse. 

40.818. How were the objections removed?— By propaganda, steadily ex- 
plaining it to them. ^ iT o j 


. you make any suggestion to them that they were support- 

mg the } Jiave told Bra;hmin5: “ If you keep that bad bull 

progeny of tlmt bull will go to the slaughterhouse some time; they will 

yo« wffl sell them and ultimately 
they will get to the slaughterhouse.’* ^ 
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40.820. It was not a case of your saying to them that you were coming 
round in your motor oar and you must find all bad bulls castrated P — ^No, 

I did not ride roughshod over them like that; I knew what I was up 
against and I went slowly ; I let that idea soak in for years. The change 
that took place was very great. The first year I was there they would 
not take Hissar bulls, so we started a scheme by which local young stock 
was sent to Hissar and then returned when it was fit for work, for 
covering purposes. The propaganda in the meanwhile had had such an 
effect, that when these bulls came back we had to castrate them and sell 
them as bullocks. 

40.821. I think you emphasise the point that taceavi should only be 
freely used in time of need? — ^No, I have not said that. 

40.822. You say ; Taccavi should be freely poured into the Co- 
operative Central Banks, Unions and village societies to finance agricul- 
ture in times of need, that is to say, whenever the Kegistrar is satisfied 
that it should be lent to finance development ”? — ^Yes; I thought you meant 
in famine times. 

40.823. "When there is need for development? — ^Yes, whenever the banks 
are short of money I should like them to get taccavi, if the Bank Depart- 
ment approves of it. 

40.824. I think you take the view that all mortgages- should be termin- 
able.^ — ^They should he for a fixed period, yes, not perpetual. 

40.825. You would no doubt provide a sinking fund to amortise the 
mortgages? — ^They would amortise themselves. 

40,806. If they are terminable the lender will see that the sinking fund 
is provided for? — ^BCe only gets the land for so many years, and after that 
it is handed hack free of encumbrances. 

40.827. Mr, Calvert: You mean a usufructuary mortgage, a mortgage in 
possession? — ^Yes. The ordinary zamindar’s mortgage apparently is eternal; 
he has lent an unknoivn sum in the distant past and it is practically his 
land now. 

40.828. Sir Thomas Middleton: But in addition to the interest on that 
mortgage, there would have to be a sinking fund? — ^Yes. 

40.829. The lender would see to that?— Yes, I thought you meant the 
Government was to provide a sinking fund. 

40.830. No? — ^The shorter the term the heavier the sinking fund and the 
lower the man’s credit; what is the good of giving him too much credit? 

40.831. What is your idea of the length of time for a terminable mort- 
gage ? — I think ten or fifteen years ; I certainly would not go beyond fifteen 
years. 

40.832. It becomes rather 'a steep sinking fund then? — ^No, the man gets 
less credit, that is all; I want to reduce his credit. 

40.833. I was going to suggest a period of twenty years? — ^That is a 
generation; that is to say, if a man mortgages, he will not see his land 
again. 

40.834. In regard to the consolidation of fragmented holdings, you would 
he satisfied if the owners of a majority of the cultivated land agreed; 
that is to say, if the owners of 51 per cent, of the cultivated land were 
in favour, you would agree to consolidation? — Yes; it is the foundation 
of everytldng. 

40.835. A bare majority? — ^Yes. I cannot imagine 49 per cent, disap- 
proving. 

40.836. No, hut it might be a case of there being two or three large 
owners in the village owning a little over half the land, and they might 
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try to impose their wishes- on the rest of the villagers; that is what you 
contemplate?*— Yes; I want to make it as easy as possible to consolidate. 

40.837. With reference to pasture schemes, you want a remission of 
land revenue for pastures which are properly established and maintained? 
Yes. 

40.838. I think I have seen only a small part of the Gurgaon District, 
going by road to Elarnal, but I eaw no pastures? — ^You do not go through 
Gurgaon there. There are no pastures; I want to start them; we might 
have a dozen cultivators joining together for the purpose. 

40.839. Could you do that without enclosing your pasture? — ^Part of 
the proper maintenance would consist in enclosing. 

40.840. Enclosed pasture and limited grazing? — Yes, that is all part of 
the maintenance. Mr. Branford, the Punjab Cattle Expert, came on a 
short tour with me and looked at the sort of ground; he is very much in 
favour of that sort of thing; he thinks we can breed on those terms, 

40.841. With regard to what you say as to the Cattle Breeding Depart- 
ment, is it cramped because there is not enough money given to it? — 
do not think the Agricultural Department really understands this cattle 
problem. 

40.842. Surely it is part of the business of an agriculturist to understand 
cattle .P — ^You would think so. 

40.843. That is one thing at least which they do not understand in 
England? — ^At Gurgaon we have got j600 stud bulls; I believe we have the 
biggest breeding establishment in the world; you would think they would 
pour veterinary people on to us to stop epidemics, but we keep running 
short of serum, and we have not got the men to inoculate nor have we got 
sufficient staff to inspect these bulls. I do not believe any rancher in the 
Argentine has got 600 stud bulls, but we cannot get Veterinary Assistants 
and we cannot get serum. I believe we have got every known epidemic raging 
in the Gurgaon district; we are surrounded by Indian States who have no 
veterinary arrangements at all. They have huge fairs in which they make 
a great income, none of which they spend on cattle breeding, on bulls or on 
cattle hospitals ; they simply disseminate disease. 

40.844. I take it from what you say that in your breeding in the Gurgaon 
district you are paying attention to the cow stock? — ^We are trying to, yes. 

40.845. I think you said there was a neglect of the females, both human 
and bovine? — Yes. We have eight Veterinary Assistants for 2,400 square 
miles for disease inspection of cattle and epidemics; what can they do? 

40.846. Would you agree that it is no use sending out good bulls if no 
attention whatever is paid to the cows and calves? The stock simply dies 
out?— They keep them alive, but the cow is not as well developed as she 
should be. 

40.847. Nor is the calf that you want to get? — Yes, the next generation is 
not as well developed, but we are making a vast improvement in our cattle. 

40.848. You suggest the giving of awards in connection with cattle breed- 
ing so that, as in England, cattle breeding may become an honourable hobby. 
Have you seen any indication at all of the richer zamindars taking up cattle 
breeding as a hobby? — One man who happens to be a Member of the Legis 
lative Council, Kao Bahadur Balbir Singh, keeps a herd of good cows. I 
should like everyone, from the highest in the land, to have a pedigree herd. 

40.849. You draw attention to the absence of literature suitable for 
villagers; have you formed any idea as to how that literature could be pro- 
vided? Who would write? — fancy if you offered money the writers would 
appear. If you guaranteed a sale of Rs.20,000 for a good book, I think writers 
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would appear i I do not know j I do not know kow writers are producjod in any 
count! y. 

40.850. There is no market at present for that sort of literature? — ^No. 

40.851. We are faced with the position that even if you produced literacy 
in India there is nothing for the boys to read? — Yes, that is why they are 
not keen on the schools; there is nothing to read; if they had something 
corresponding to Bohinson Crusoe and Alice in Wonderland suitable for 
village life they would all want to learn to read. 

40.852. I was wondering whether you yourself have tried to write any- 
thing ? — have published some stuff, but I am afraid this uplift literature is 
rather dull reading ; I should like to see something more amusing than I can 
produce. 

40.853. Sir Ganga Bam: What has become of the salt works in your dis- 
trict? — Salt can be produced and imported cheaper than it can be made 
there, and so the works died a natural death, and had to be closed down. I 
worked it out to see whether I could re-introduce the industry, and I found 
it would have to be subsidised by Government to an enormous extent to 
enable anybody to get a living out of it. 

40,864. Sir Thomas Middleton: At what price can cultivators buy salt in 
your district; do you happen to know? — ^No. 

40,855. Professor Gcmgulee : Have you any organised non-official agency in 
your district whose co-operation might be profitable to you; I am not think- 
ing of individuals, but of an organised non-official agency? — I do not 
think so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


APPENDIX. 

Progebss of the EuRAii Uplift Scheme in Guegaon. 




1920-21. 1926-27. 

Approved stud bulls 

... 

8 

665 

Castration of bad stud bulls 

... 

— 

472 

Hissars heifers 

... 

— 

123 

Earns 

... 

— 

125 

Stallions 

.. 

5 

16 

Iron ploughs 

... 

— 

1,337 

Ploughing matches 

... 

— 

All tehsils, district and 
divisional championships. 

Cattle fairs ... 

... 

2 

11 

Persian wheels 

...f 

— 

600 

Ee-afforestation of hills 

... 

1,326 

acres. 6,780 acres. 

Area under 8- A wheat 

... 

— 

15,000 ,. 

Area under Bosy Batla cotton 

... 

— 

25,000 „ 

Field rats poisoned 

... 

— 

417 villages (2,50,000 
acres). 

Porcupines poisoned 

Horse and cattle show and agri- 


80 villages (186 bur- 
rows closed). 

cultural exhibition, etc. ... 

... 

— 

PalwaL 

Banks 


153 

900 

Members ... 

... 

3,303 

19,000 

Working capital 

Es. 1,36,224 

Es. 24,00,000 

Working capital, per society 

62160 

... 

Bs. 900 

Rs. 2,704 
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Banks — eontd. 

1980-21. 

1986-87. 

Owned capital 

Ks. 14,000 

Bs, 4,00,000 

Es. 608 

Owned capital, per society 

... Bs. 92 

Central Banks and Unions 

1 

4 

Kealth, 

Hospitals 

11 

23 

Patients 

... 1,27,000 

2,58,000 

Health centres 

7 (urban 3, rural 4). 

Health visitors 

— 

4 

Vaccinations 

... 12,926 

42,000 

Plague inoculations ... ... — 

Pits 6 feet deep for village refuse. 

4 epidemics 2,66,850 
last epidemic 1,21,555 

manure, etc. 

... 

30,000 

Heaps of rubbish, ashes, etc 
removed in 1.250 villages. 

Domestic school — 

Proper arrangements in drinking 

Started. 

wells 

... 

4 wells working, 
many under order 

Education. 

High schools 

2 

4 (2 added by public 
subscription). 

Pupils 

... 10,839 

23,478 

Girls in boys’ schools — 

Red Cross and St.John ambulance 

850 

branches 

... 

44 

Night schools 

— 

140 

School of Rural Economy... 

— 

Started. 

Propaganda, 

English pamphlets 

... — 

10,520 

Vernacular posters 

... — 

58,000 

V er nacular leaflets 

... 

77,500 

Vernacular pamphlets 

... — 

4,000 

Magic lanterns 

... 

16 

District Gazette ... 

— 

(weekly) 1,800 issue. 

General 

— 

One Territorial Battalion 
ll/14th Punjab Regiment 
(Gurgaon Battalion). 

Marriage registers 

... — 

One tribe of 125,000 com- 
plete. 

Kaj 

— 

Very rare now. 

Dungcake making 

• •• 

Some villages stopped alto- 
gether — reduction in 
many hundreds. 

Bullock-driven flour mills 


A few only working, but 
several hundred indented 
for — ^not yet delivered. 
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SARDAR MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, I.A.R.O., M.L.A., 
of Kot-Fateh-Khan, Attack District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qx7estion 6. — ^Agbicultuiial Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Poverty due to care- 
lessness and bad customs, easy credit. 

(ii) Moneylenders, co-operative credit societies, landholders. 

(iii) Poverty. 

(b) Yes, but laws require to be administered, and that is never going to 
happen in the Punjab till the judiciary of the Province is recruited from 
among agriculturists. 

(c) Yes. 

Question 7. — ^Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) The only remedy that I 
can think of is compulsory consolidation of holdings. 

(b) Ignorance and selfishness which can only be overcome by education and 
legislation. 

• (c) Yes. 


Oral Evidence. 

40,856. Sir Henry Lawrence : Sardar Nawaz Khan, you have been good 
enough to send us a brief note of your evidence. Would you give us an 
account of what it is you wish to sayP— I do not think I can give you any 
account in addition to the two questions which I have answered. 

40.867. I take it from your answer to Question 6 (b) that you are not 
satisfied with the present administration of justice. Is it civil justice or 
criminal justice? — Civil justice. 

40.868. What is the matter on which you consider improvement is 
necessary? — il have submitted it in my note. If more people were recruited 
from among the agriculturists, they would be able to understand the con- 
ditions better than the people who come from towns. I do not mean any 
slur on the gentlemen who are now administering justice. 

40.859. Is it lack of understanding or lack of sympathy? — ^Lack of under- 
standing. 

40.860. Is any advance being made towards recruitment from agri- 
culturists? — I am not quite sure about it; I do not know. 

40.861. You yourself are a landlord, zamindar of Attock, are you? — Yes. 

40.862. Bo you live on your land? — ^Yes. 

40.863. Bo you cultivate your land? — do not cultivate; my tenants 
cultivate the land. 

40.864. Mr, Calvert : I understand you are very keen on agricultural im- 
provement? — ^I think all zamiudars ought to be. 

40,866. You are also in charge of all the co-operative societies on your 
estate? — Yes. 

40.866. How many societies are there? — ^About 50. 

40.867. You are Honorary' Assistant Registrar for your estate ? — ^Yes. 

40.868. I believe you once tried to get rid of all debts to moneylenders by 
advancing money to your tenants? — Yes. 

40.869. What happened to that experiment? — ^In the beginning it seemed 
to work well; but after some time I found that some of the tenants were 
trying to cheat one by obtaining money from me saying that they were in 
debt though actually they were not in debt; so I stopped that. 

40.870. Were you advancing money free of interest? — Yes. I stopped 

giving them the money and I started these co-operative societies. 
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40.871. You only lend now through co-oporative societies? — ^Yes. 

40.872. Is there on your estate a union of the co-operative societies? — ^Yes. 

40.873. Do you work through that union? — ^Yes. 

40.874. Could you tell us what your experience has been with new types 
of seed? — The tenants in that part are very conservative; they do not take 
anything vrhich is new; but I presume that, if these experiments are carried 
on for some time, ultimately they will begin to see the benefit of the different 
kinds of seed and start sowing them. 

40,876. What kind of seed did you try to introduce? — ^Wheat, Punjab 11. 
That IS the only seed we have tried. 

40.876. Does it give a better yield than the local variety? — Yes. 

40.877. Is it becoming popular? — Yes; they are taking to it now. 

40.878. That is the only kind of new seed you have so far introduced ?— 
Yes. 

40.879. Have you tried cattle improvement? — ^Yes. 

40.880. What is it you have done there? — ^There again I deal through the 
co-operative societies. I sell the young cattle to the union at cheap rates on 
the condition that members only will buy and sell among themselves and 
that they should not be sold to outsiders. That helps us to keep good cattle 
in the societies; otherwise people there are in the habit of selling good 
cattle and ploughing the land with bad cattle. 

40.881. At present you are trying to improve the quality of the cattle on 
the estate? — ^Yes. 

40.882. Is that doing well?— Yes. 

40.883. Have you done anything to improve the sheep? — Yes; we have 
tried two different kinds of sheep ; one is what is known in our parts as the 
Turkish and the other is the Merino sheep. The wool of the latter is much 
better than that oJt the ordinary type, though the people there like the former 
better. 

40.884. Is a distinct improvement taking place?— Yes. 

40.885. One point which we have had constantly before us is as to why 
big landholders do not take more interest in agriculture. Could you 
explain why your neighbours do not take more interest in agriculture?— 
In my part of the country quite a lot depends on the Deputy Commissioner. 
If he happens to take one view, all the landowners are in a way compelled 
by circumstances to take the same view, whether they believe in it or not. 
Of course, some Deputy Commissioners are very good; on the other hand 
you find some who have certain ideas of their own, and if anybody else 
has any other ideas, then they do not encourage him. They think their 
ideas are better than his and therefore he is required to conform* to them. 
Then again I think that of late too much importance has been attached to 
politics; I do not mean to say that politics does not deserve any attention 
at all, but too much importance has been given to those who curse the 
administration, and all sorts of facilities have been provided and different 
political organisations have been formed to encourage politicians, with the 
result that the landowners have been left out in the cold. I think these 
are the two chief difficulties in the way of those landowners who want 
to take interest, and I think there are quite a lot nowadays who want to 
interest themselves in apiculture. Of course there are some who are 
lazy or who are in debt, in which case they cannot do much to help their 
tenants. 

40.886. You saw this Horse Show in Delhi? — ^Yes. 

40.887. Do you think that if the same amount of attention were devoted 
to cattle-breeding as is> devoted to horse-breSeding, there would he good 
results? — ^Yes. 

Sardar Muhamrn^ed 'Nawaz Khan, 
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^ 40,888. Hav« you found the Agricultural Department of much use to you 
in Attock? — One hardly sees any of those people; at least I have never 
seen anyone there. 

40.889. Do you find the Veterinary Department useful to you? — Yes, they 
do more work than the Agricultural Department. 

40.890. There has been in your district a big experiment in silos. Can 
you give us any evidence as to the result of that experiment? — ^No. 

40.891. We have just heard from t^ last witness that big landlords 
take too much from the tenant. Is it^ the custom on your side to take 
any cesses above the fixed rent? — There are certain cesses which are put 
down in the revenue papers, but most of the landlords do not collect these 
cesses, because the rents are supposed to be quite enough, and also there 
is a scarcity of tenants. If you begin to take all the rent you are entitled 
to, you will probably find that all the tenants will go away. 

40.892. What is the state of the ordinary primary education on your 
estate ? — ^We have got nine schools there. 

40.893. Are they well attended ?— Yes. 

40.894. Do you think the time has arrived to start compulsory educa- 
tion in that part of the Province? — I do not think that it will work in my 
part of the country. 

40,896. Do you mean the people are too backward or what? — ^No. Suppos- 
ing there is a boy of ten years of age, he is usually sent to look after the 
cattle. When he comes back to the house and there is somebody else to take 
his place, only then he goes to the school. If there is compulsory primary 
education then I do not know what will happen, because in that case the 
people would bel required to employ servants to do the work which is now 
being done by children. 

40.896. Have you tried any improved ploughs? — Yes, the Raja plough 
and the harrow. 

40.897. Have you tried the Meston plough? — ^No. 

40.898. What is your experience ? — 1 think the Raja plough is quite gooti 
for those parts, but it is rather heavy. The cattle are not strong enough 
to pull it and so the people do not take to it, but if there were better 
cattle then I think it would be quite useful. 

40.899. Have you tried artificial manures, of any kind ? — ^No, 

40.900. Have you tried fruit growing? — ^Yes. 

40.901. In fruit-growing do you get any help at all from anyone? — 
No. 

40.902. Mr. Kamat: You are in favour of compulsory consolidation of 
holdings ? — Yes. 

40.903. You say that in the Punjab, where we are told that the co-opera- 
tive movement has been successful, compulsory consolidation is necessary? 
— ^Yes, my reason is that with the co-operative movement you will be able 
to consolidate all the holdings throughout the Province within the next 
sixty years, hut if you were to have some sort of legislation then you would 
be able to do it immediately, and the sooner it is done the better. 

40.904. You think that oonsolidation by means of the co-operative move- 
ment will be a very slow process? — It will take some time. 

40.905. Sixty years?— Yes, for it to spread throughout the Province. 
‘Some districts will take to it sooner than? others; for instance my district 
will take to it I think, in about thirty years. 

40.906. Professor Gangulee : You say there is a great deal of scope for a 
•fruit growing industry ?— No ; Mr. Oalvert wanted to know whether I got 
>any help from anybody in fruit growing, and I said No.’^ 
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40.907. Is there any scope for fruit growing? — -I think that fruit growing 
requires a lot of water and there is not muoli water in my district; it is 
all harani, 

40.908. Sir Henry Lawrence : What class of tenant do you deal with ? — 
They are mostly Awans- 

40.909. Do they all belong to one tribe? — ^No; the majority of them how- 
ever do belong to one tribe. 

40.910. Do you belong to that tribe? — No, I belong to a different tribe 
which is called the Gheba (Mughal) tribe. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


RAO BAHADUR CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, President, 
State Council, Bharatpur. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 1 — Resbaboh. — Ever since Agriculture became a provincial 
subject, the Government of India has not been giving enough guidance in the 
matter of research, and consequently unity of policy of programme has been 
sacriffced and contiguous provinces under similar conditions are liable to 
have different policies. Exarch work done so far by provinces should be 
codified, and an organisation to bring about better co-operation and co- 
ordination between different provinces should be brought into existence. 

Question 2. — ^AoBiouiiTURAL Education. — Governmenb has imparted some 
education in agriculture but so far very little education has been given 
to the agriculturist. The man who actually wields the plough has not been 
sufficiently approached. In India we look upon education as a means to get 
into Government Service. We cannot change the mentality in a day and so 
long as it is not made compulsory for certain departments to recruit men 
with agricultural education, the position will not improve. Recruitment 
to Co-operative Department, Veterinary Department and allied services like 
the Court of Wlards, Revenue and Canal Departments and to the village 
schools, if confined to those who possess the agricultural diploma or degree 
as the ease may be will give stimulus to the education of agriculturists. 
The market value for a youth who has received agricultural education 
should be raised and half the work of agricultural education will be finished. 
Higher semces should also be recruited from agricultural graduates. The 
rate at which the arts side of education has progressed under private enter- 
prise is sufficient to convince us of the rapid stride agricultural education 
will take, if the above suggestion is accept^. 

Agricultural education at present is very meagre, and does not attract the 
best brains even from among agriculturists. As remarked above it should be 
made attractive. 


(xii) Adidt education in rural tracts is another problem and the following 
methods will prove useful : — 

1. ^ Night Schools for adults wherein simple education in the form of 
stories &c,, should be imparted. 

2. Folk Schools of Denmark should be copied in rural areas: and 

8. Propaganda. 

^STION 8.— Dbhonstbamon and Pbofaoanda.— (o) Demonstration farms 
and demonstration plots seem to have been successful in this respect But 
the demonstration farm should demonstrate that with equal labour we could 
produce more than what the agriculturist does, otherwise, we will only be 
demonstrating that agriculture is not a paying profession and should be 
given up. There should be one such farm at headquarters of each ieJisih 
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(b) Increase their number and do intensive propaganda. 

(c) Select a particular area (a tehsil or a district) for intensive work not 
only in agriculture but also in veterinary stnd co-operation and in a few 
years this area will serve as a demonstration plot not only to induce indi- 
vidual cultivators, but also to attract private enterprise in this line. No 
amount of preaching will serve better than this example, 

(d) Cinema shows with agricultural co-operative and veterinary slides 
should be given very frequently on the occasion of cattle fairs and iehsil 
co-operative conferences, as attempted in some oases in the Punjab. 

Question 4. — ^Administration, (o) (i) In Agricultural Service a whole 
aimy of workers is needed to carry the message of the research worker to 
the cultivators. The same may be said about Veterinary also. There is too 
much of overlapping in Veterinary Department. This will be apparent 
from a comparison with the human medical service as shown below: — 

Medical. Veterinary. 

Minister. Minister. 

1 1 

Inspector General. Financial Commissioner for Development. 

Civil Surgeon. Director of Agriculture. 

I I 

Assistant or Sub- Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department. 

Assistant Surgeon. | 

Superintendent, Do. 

Dy.- Superintendent, Do. 

Inspector, Do. 

Veterinary Assistant. 

Thus whereas in human agency there are two steps only between the man 
who deals with the people direct and the Minister, we have as many as 
.six sets of officers intervening between the Minister and the Veterinary 
Assistant. The pay and prospects of the Subordinate Services should be 
made more attractive in order to induce better brains to take to these 
services. 

(ii) Bailway s . — ^The schedule of rates for marketing seed and fodder should 
be revised. Railway Inspectors for goods should be drawn from educated 
retired Military Officers to stop corruption and should be posted on all 
important stations. 

(iii) Boads . — Communications from village to village are in a hopeless 
•condition. Legislation will be necessary hrst to straighten these roads and 
then steps should be taken to widen and consolidate them. In not a few 
places these village roads serve as drains also and are impassable during 
monsoons. 

(iv) The Meteorological Department should be brought into touch with the 
rural people. All important rural papers particularly vernacular ones 
should be supplied with up-to-date information. 

(v) The Post office is a great help in imparting education and bringing out 
of the way places into touch with the market and the Press. Government 
should lay down a policy of extension into rural areas and in cases where 
people or co-operative societies are prepared to guarantee against losses and 
to meet expenses, a post office should not be refused. 

(vi) Canal telegraph offices should be thrown open to the public and the 
policy should be like the one indicated in respect to the post offices. 
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Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) For short terra credit, co-operative credit 
societies, with constant supervision, is the only remedy. It is no use aiming 
at the ideal of membens managing their own affairs on the very first day as 
that is an impossibility. For long term credit, mortgage banks should be 
started. In Punjab at least this branch, if transferred to the Co-operative 
Department, will work beiJter, as they are more in touch with the financial 
position and needs of the cultivators than the revenue staff. I remember 
one case where Gkivernment was anxious to help people by advancing taccavu 
About a lakh was advanced on loan at 9 to 12 per cent, per annum by the 
co-operative staff, but the Tahsildar actually reported to the higher authori- 
ties that people were not prepared to take taccavi at 6 or 7 per cent., and it 
was not before the higher authorities took severe action and guaranteed 
against corruption that the cultivators availed themselves of this taccavi. 

Question 6. — ^AGRicuLTURAi Indetednbss. — {a) The following are the main 
causes: — ^(i) The uncertainty of crops; (ii) heavy cattle mortality; (iii) litiga- 
tion; (iv) expenditure on ornaments and expensive ceremonial customs; 
(v) heavy rate of interest; and (vi) heavy burden of land revenue on owners 
of small holdings. 

Note,— U nlike income-tax, no one, however small his income may be, is 
exempt, and there is no graduated system of assessment. 

(h) The following measures will help: — 

(1) Co-operative societies should be opened not for demonstration, but 
in order lo bring the whole of the rural population within their fold. 

(2) Becruitment of judges and munsifs from among the agricul- 
turists. 

(8) Moneylending profession should be reformed on such lines by legis- 
lation as there may be fairness and justice in dealings and Usurious 
Loans Act should be made more effective. 

(4) Redemption of Mortgages Act should be passed everywhere fixing 
a percentage of principal beyond which interest should not be allowed 
in any case. 

(5) The Alienation of Land Act has done good in the Punjab. Similar 
legislation should be provided everywhere. But care should be taken 
that big zamindars should not devour the smaller ones. In the Punjab 
this evil has crept in, and steps should be taken to amend the Alienation 

, of Land Act so that no one may sell or mortgage his land if it is below 
the average of an economic holding. The prohibition should apply to all 
purchasers, agriculturists or non-agriculturists. 

(c) Control of credit, &o., should be left to co-operative societies. Yes, 
non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited. 

Question 7, — ^Fuagmentation oe Holdings. — .Steps taken in the Punjab in 
consolidating holdings have proved very successful, and must be copied every- 
where. As the preliminary stage has been passed the Government should 
spread this movement very rapidty with some expert at its head for the whole 
of India. The method known as the Calvert Scheme of consolidation should 
be copied in every Province, 

Question 8. — ^Ireigation, — {a) The Government has paid practically no 
attention to well irrigation and pond or tank irrigation in the Punjab, and 
the Irrigation Department is oily a canal irrigation department. In all 
places where water level has come up canal irrigation should give place lo 
well irrigation, and canal water thus saved should be extended further into 
baratii tracts. 

For south-east Punjab (Bohtak, Karnal, Gurgaon and Hissar districts), 
some provision for better irrigation should be made. This can be done by 
taking in hand the project called the Bhakra dam scheme. Another alterna- 
tive is to divert Ganges water into the Jamna to supplement its waters. The: 
level of the soil favours this scheme. 

Bao Bahadur ChoAidhri Lai Chcmd. 
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Qubsiton 9. — Soils. — Improvement of soils or reclamation of alkali land is 
a pious wish, no doubt. But its turn should come after all the good land has 
received irrigation. In a country where waste land could be had for the 
asking (from Muttra down to the Bombay Presidency) money should be spent 
on making use of the best that nature has provided for us, and which is lying 
waste for want of men, control of water or some other manageable cause. 

Question 15. — ^Veteeinabt. — ( b) (i) Yes, and the system is working weU. 

(ii) The need for the expansion is not being adequately met. I suggest 
there should be one dispensary in an area of five miles radius or on some 
basis of population, except .in areas which are very thinly populated, 

(iii) I see no special difficulty in the present system, and hence do not 
advocate the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandbt. — (a) (i) I suggest that local breeds 
may be improved by starting cattle-breeding societies and by opening 
Government cattle-breeding farms in areas of famous breed, just like 
Hariana of Rohtak, Sahiwal of Montgomery, Bhani of Western Punjab and 
Thar-Parkar of Sindh, &c. In improving these breeds dual purpose should 
be kept in view, i.e., there should be improvement both in milking and 
draft qualities of these animals. As far as possible efforts should be made 
to keep these breeds pure. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing, — ^1 suggest that Government or local bodies 
should stamp weights and measures, and that these alone! should be used in 
all markets and the using of any other measures should be made unlawful. 
These weights and measures should be checked by some authority after some 
fixed period. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) (i) I think, to encourage the growth of 
the co-operative movement, sufficiently well-trained staff may be given to 
this department. Other Provinces should follow the example of the Punjab. 
In order to attract good brains and to keep up the present efficiency of the 
Punjab, the pay of an Inspector should not be less than that of a Tahsildar, 
and an Assistant Registrar should be paid not less than an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. I also suggest that the. payment of revenue in those villages 
where there is a co-operative society should be made through the co-opera- 
tive society, as is being done in a few cases in Rewari Tahsil. Besides the 
above. Government should supply the staff needed for making new schemes 
successful and give financial help in the form of cheap loans to new forms of 
co-operative institutions, such as mortgage banks and building societies. 

(c) I suggest that if three-fourths of the people want to have co-operative 
schemes such as co-operative irrigation, co-operative fencing and co-opera- 
tive consolidation of holdings, the remaining one-fourth should be compelled 
to join for the common benefit of all. I am in favour of other necessary 
legislation with the advice of experts of the type of Mr. Calvert. 

{d) I think A Class societies have achieved their object, and B Class are 
coming up to it. In writing the above lines, I have only the Punjab in 
view. 


Oral Evidence. 

40.911. Sir Kenry Lawrence: Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, you 
are President of the State Council, BharatpurP — ^Yes. 

40.912. And you have been a Minister in the Punjab Government? — Yes. 

40.913. We have read your note with much interest. What is the principal 
point to which you attach most importance and which you wish us to* 
consider? — ^In the first place, I would have intensive propaganda work both 
in agriculture (including veterinary) as well as co-operation. Each depart- 
ment should select particular areas to carry on their work; for instance,. 
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the Department of Agriculture should see that nothing but the best seed 
is used by the cultivators. Then the Veterinary Department should see that 
the best bulls are made available; and similarly, the Co-operative Depart- 
ment should see that as many of the cultivators become members of the 
co-operative societies as possible. 

40.914. Were you Minister for Agriculture in the Punjab? — Yes. 

40.915. And also for Co-operation? — ^Yes. 

40.916. You belong to the cultivating community? — ^Yes, I am a Jat. 

40.917. You have heard the evidence given before the Cominission by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon? — ^Yes. 

40.918. I understand that a large section of the population with which 
he dealt with belonged to your community? Are you acquainted with the 
improvement he has told us has taken place in that district ? — ^Yes. 

40.919. Improvement in the welfare of the people? — ^Yes; I have been to 
Gurgaon. 

40.920. Do you agree with, his description of the condition of the people, 
with their earnest seeking after higher things now ? — ^Yes, there is a change 
no doubt, but there is one fear, and that is that when Mr. Brayne leaves 
they wiU go back to the old conditions. 

40.921. You do not think that it has taken a hold upon the Jats there? — 
That will certainly take time. 

40.922. How much time would it take: about a generation? — 'No, not 
quite a generation, but with some education of a better standard they will 
be able "to take to it after ten years; they require some guiding hand for 
that period at least. 

40.923. Supposing a District or Local Board is in hnancial difhculties and 
has to spend its money very cautiously, which would you place first in order 
of merit, roads or schools?— think both are very necessary; you cannot 
put one in front of the other. 

40.924. I gather from your note that communications from village to 
village are in a very hopeless condition? — ^Yes, the roads are more or less 
like drains in the rainy season. If I remember aright, Mr. Calvert did 
some work in connection with village roads. The Punjab Government set 
apart about Rs.30,000 for that purpose in 1924. 

40,925 Are the village roads the property of the State or of the 
zamindars? JC^o, the majority of the people here are peasant proprietors; 
in the south-east there are very few big zamindars, so the land in question 
belongs to the proprietory body. 

40.926. In another Province we were told that nothing could be done with 
these village roads until the actual land through which these roads passed 
was bought from the zamindars. Is that the position with you here?--Here 
the land is the common village land, and we could have legislation to the 
effect that all the roads should be the property of the District Board. I 
mean to say that we can have all these roads which lead from one village to 
another made the property of the District Board. 

40.927. You can spend money on their improvement without compensating 
any person, can you?-— Yes, if we introduce legislation. 

40.928. You require legislation?— Yes. 

40.929. Is it proposed to pass such legislation?— It has never been pro- 
posed to pass such legislation, but it is necessary that such legislation should 
be passed. 

40.930. Would you advocate that such legislation should be passed .P— Yes; 
the Mimcipalities give us a parallel. Here every street as defined by law is 
vested in the Municipal Committee. Similarly roads leading from one village 

22ao Bahadm Olicmdhn Lai Chand, 
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to another may vest in the hands of the District Board by means of legisla- 
tion. And I think that so far as the Punjab is concerned if such a proposal 
were made it would be carried. The zamindar members who command the 
largest majority will probably favour this idea. 

40.931. So far as you are aware is there any such proposal pending the 
consideration of Government? — No. 

40.932. Mr. Calvert: When you became Minister you found that the 
arbitration societies had been closed down? — ^Yes. 

40.933. By order of your predecessor? — ^Yes. 

40.934. Did you try to revive them? — I do not remember what action was 
taken, but certainly I did not like the idea, and the majority of the zamindar 
members resented the order very much, at any rate those who were concerned 
with them. 

40.935. Those societies were becoming popular, were they? — Yes, very 
popular. They were doing very useful work. 

40.936. Sir Henry Lawrence : Stopping litigation ? — Yes. 

40.937. Professor Gangulee: Why was it stopped by the Minister? — L do 
not know what the reasons were; Mr. Calvert may probably know. For one 
thing the Minister was a non-agriculturist and a townsman. 

40,936. Mr. Calvert : Could you suggest to us how the Usurious Loans Act 
could be more widely enforced? — ^You require a sympathetic staff to work it, 
that is the first thing. Just at present in the judiciary of the Province there 
are very few zamindars or agriculturists. Unless you recruit a fair pro- 
portion from amongst the zamindar and agricultural classes you cannot 
improve things. 

40.939. Would you like to see the Bedemption of Mortgages Act amended 
so as to apply it to a larger number of cases? — Certainly. 

40.940. At present it applies only to petty mortgages? — Yes. 

40.941. Do you know of cases in which the mortgagor is prevented by the 
mortgagee from redeeming his land? — There are any number of such cases. 

40.942. Would you like to suggest any method whereby the bigger land- 
owners could be prevented from swallowing up the smaller ones? — ^That is a 
great problem in the Punjab, and the sooner it is taken in hand the better. 
I would have an economic inquiry made to find out what is the size of an 
economic holding, just sufficient to support a family of six persons, and also 
to notify for each district the size of the economic holding, below which 
nobody should be allowed to sell his property, whether to a zamindar or to a 
non-zamindar. This can be done by amending the Land Alienation Act. 
The bigger zamindars will not like this. 

40.943. Oan you suggest any means whereby the improvement of the land 
could be encouraged by sinking of wells or by similar measures?— Yes j there 
are, as I have said in my note, tracts where the canal water is no longer 
needed, as the water level has risen up. Government should undertake the 
sinking of wells and charge al}iana from the people and extend water so saved 
into haram tracts. 

40.944. Government should sink the wells and recover by a water cess? — 
Yes. 

40.945. You favour the use of stamped weights and measures? — ^Yes. 

40.946. Do you think that could be successfully imposed on the Province? 
—I think so." Corruption is greatest in the ginning factories and mills 
where cotton is bought and in the *niandis. It should not be difficult to have 
a staff to check it. 
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40.947. I was thinking of the weights and measures used in shops, and so 
on? — They could be checked by the oo-operative or revenue staff in the 
villages. 

40.948. You think it could be done?— Yes. I have known cases where in 
the same shop one set of weights and measures has been kept for buying and 
another for selling. 

40.949. I think you were Chairman of the District Board at Rohtak?— I 
was Vice-Chairman for six or seven years. 

40,950 Did you find the people there willing to pay for increased 
amenities? Was a local cess raised in your time? — ^Yes, and there was no 
difficulty in getting it sanctioned. Later on, however, the same Board 
resented it, and there was some trouble. It may be the members fell out 
amongst themselves. In my time, however, I never had any difficulty in 
getting them fco agree to it; there was difficulty only on one occasion, when 
I wanted to have a sanitary staff appointed, and they objected, not on the 
ground of expense, but because they said it would mean so many more 
mouths to be fed when touring in villages. 

40,951. I believe Rohtak ha.s the largest mileage of metalled roads of any 
district in the Province? — ^Yes. 

40,962. Are those roads appreciated? — Yes, very much. The zamindars 
have greatly benefited by them. 

40,953. Do you think they would be prepared to pay for an extension of 
those roads? — ^Yes. In my time they were very eager to have their own 
tramways, and for that they were willing to pay a certain cess. I am not 
sure whether they will be prepared to pay that now, because 24 pies in the 
rupee is a fairly large amount, and they may not care for an extra cess ; but 
they highly appreciate the existence of roads, and when the roads got out of 
order they resented it very much. There have been cases where they have 
refused grants for building schools so as to have more money for roads. 

40,964. Rohtak is a large cotton-growing district P— Yes, fairly large. 
40,955. Are they trying any new cottons there? — ^Bhatla cotton is being 
tried and it is fairly successful, 

40,966. Is there any difficulty in marketing that cotton? — I do not know. 

40.957. Is wetting of the cotton practised by the growers ? — Yes. Someone 
told me that when bringing the cotton to market they sprinkle a little 
water over it. 

40.958. The growers, not the ginners?— The ginners do it too. 

40,969. Who does it the most? — ^I think the growers have learnt it from 
the ginners. 

40.960. Rohtak is also a large cane-growing district? — ^Yes. 

40.961. Are ' any improved canes being tried there? — Coimbatore 213 
is being tried, I believe, successfully. 

40.962. You were also President for many years of the Co-operative 
Central Bank at Rohtak?— Yes. I was Honorary Secretary for about ten 
years. I was manager from the beginning and left in 1921, 

- 40,963. Did you suffer from too much official interference? — Not at all. 

As a matter of fact, most of our success was due to the official help we 
received, l^ause in the beginning when the bank was first started there 
was opposition all round, from the moneylenders, the lawyers and almost 
everyone. We had to get the money from Lyallpur, JuUundur, Rawalpindi, 
Ac. As our credit became established, however, the very people who used 
to oppose us took their money away from the Imperial and other banks 
and brought it to us. There was a time when we had more money than 
we could spend, and we had to lower the rate of interest. The very people 
JBao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Chand, 
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who had at first opposed it used to come to 'me asking for preference 
in making deposits. Our credit was thus very well established and we 
advanced several lakhs to Lyallpur, JuUundur and Delhi. 

49,964 You are in favour of the recruitment of the agricultural classes 
into the various departments of Government? — ^Yes. 

40.965. To what extent would you carry that? — I would not sacrifice 
efficiency. A minimum qualification should be fixed for every service and 
a certain percentage of posts reserved for zamindars; but if men of the 
required standard are not available from zamindars I do not think 
efficiency should be sacrificed. 

40.966. Would you give duly qualified agriculturists preference over others 
equally qualified? — Yes. 

40.967. In the Education Department how far would you carry that? — 
Roughly speaking, 76 per cent, of the vacancies in such services should 
go to agriculturists and zamindars. 

40.968. Why do you advocate that? — 'Because I have known cases where 
the zamindars have sufiered, against the intentions of Government, because 
the officer in charge was not sympathetic. 

40.969. In the case of ordinary village primary education, what would 
be the difference between the agriculturist and the non-agriculturist 
teacher ? — S’o far as those posts are concerned, I would say, “ Rural people 
for rural areas.” 

40.970. You think they are more in sympathy with the people? — ^Yes. 

40.971. What about the Agricultural Department? — A man whose family 
has been carrying on agriculture for generations must be best fitted for 
such work. In Departments like Agriculture and Veterinary the giving 
of even more than 75 per cent, of the vacancies to zamindars would be 
justified. 

40.972. Professor Garugulee: What are the difficulties in the way of 
popularising adult education in rural areas? — ^It is difficult to secure 
regular attendance. In the slack seasons they will all come, but when 
there is work to be done the attendance falls off ; they do not care about 
it sufficiently. 

40.973. Has any systematic effort been made to popularise adult educa- 
tion?— Yes; we opened a large number of night schools, and we find night 
schools have succeeded better than others. 

40.974. Who are the teachers? — ^The ordinary school teachers. We give 
them a bonus. 

40.975. The ordinary village primary school teachers? — Yes. Those night 
schools succeeded best which had the backing of the Co-Operative Depart- 
ment. 

40.976. Did you follow a definite curriculum ?— No ; the aim and object 
was to teach them reading and writing. 

40.977. Is there any organised non-official agency in your district to assist 
such Government Departments as Agriculture and Veterinary, Oo-operative, 
Education and so on?— No, simply private individuals. 

40.978. Sir James MacK&rma: In your first paragraph you express the 
opinion that since agriculture has become a provincial subject (by which I 
presume you mean a Transferred! subject) the Government of India has 
not been giving that direction in matters of research that they formerly 
did?— Yes. 

40.979. Have you any idea how that position could be improved and 
how the Government of India could help? — ^There should be some central 
organisiation with the Government of India to help the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 
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40.980. How would you* do that? Would you have a central committee 
with the Government of India consisting of a few central officers and 
provincial representatives? — ^Yes, on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, which is an All-India body and which has helped the Provinces. 
There should be an All-India agricaltural body on the same lines. 

40.981. A research committee? — ^Yes, which should help the Provincial 
Governments and keep them awake. 

40.982. Do you think they would like that? You have been a Minister 
yourself. Would you not have resented the interference of a central body? 
— It would not be an administrative body. They would give their advice, 
and I think the Minister and Heads of Departments would welcome it. 

40.983. Professor Gangulee: It would be purely advisory?-— Yes; it cannot 
be anything else. 

40.984. Sir James MacKenw- Would it be a good thing if that central 
body had some funds? — That would help a good deal. 

40.985. Have you any idea how those funds should be raised? — ^By con- 
tributions from the Provinces andi the Government of India. People ivould 
not welcome a cess for a body like that. 

40.986. An export duty or cess on the lines of that for the Cotton Com- 
mittee would not be popular.? — ^No; that would be misunderstood. 

40.987. You do not like the idea? — ^No. 

40.988. Nor the idea of an export duty? — No. 

40.989. You think it should be contributions from the Central Govern- 
ment supplemented by contributions from the Provinces? — ^Yes. 

40.990. Sir Thoims Middleton: When you say that research work done 
by Provinces should be codified, do you feel you do not hear enough of 
what is being done in other Provinces at the present time? — We do not. 
I feel that not only with regard to other Provinces but with regard to 
one’s own. Take, for instance, the case of the Punjab. Several new 
\arieties of wheat and cotton have come into existence, knd if the results 
of research in that direction are codified people will get to know about 
them and research officers will be led to put more vigour into their work. 

40.991. Would you entrust the work of codification to the central advisory 
committee to which you have referred? — ^I think that would be a good 
thing. 

40.992. You say that, agricultural education does not attract the best brains 
even from among agriculturists at the present time. Where do the beet 
brains among agriculturists go at the present time? — Instead of choosing 
an agricultural career they go to an arts college, since posts in the I.C.S. 
or in the Provincial Civil ^rvice and elsewhere are more attractive than 
agricultural positions. 

40.993. Your experience is that that has happened in the Punjab? — 
Yes. 

40.994. You draw an interesting parallel between the Veterinary and 
Public Health Departments and the number of officers of different grades 
possessed by each. Is it that for veterinary work a lower type of man 
is required, and thus there must be more supervision? — ^No, it is simply 
the way in which the system has evolved. I made inquiries into it and 
found out how the various posts were created. For instance, there was a 
Superintendent, and another Imperial Service officer was wanted, so they 
recruited one as Deputy Superintendent and) put him under the Super- 
intendent. The matter is one which requires early attention. On one 

' occasion I visited a veterinary hospital and asked the Veterinary Assistant 
Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, 
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to send a report to mo. It took tiiat report four months to reacli mo 
because, I found out it had to pass through so many channels. In some 
places there are a Superintendent, a Deputy Superintendent and an In- 
spector. Even some of the Imperial Service officers sit m different rooms 
of the same building and have to send their reports through each other; 
they cannot correspond -direct with the Chief Superintendent. The whole 
system requires overhauling. 

40.995. You refer to the fact that agricultural indebtedness has in- 
creased in the Punjab by the heavy burden of land revenue on owners of 
small holdings? — ^My point is this. The peasant proprietors feel keenly 
that they are not being treated on the same footing as, say, shopkeepers. 
A shopkeeper whose income is below Ee. 2,000 has nothing to pay. Govern- 
ment says this is a margin for bread and butter. The peasant proprietor 
thereupon asks, ** Is there no margin for my bread and butter? Why 
should you tax my bread and butter? ” I was aiming at having a land 
revenue assessment system whereby the economic holding may be free of 
taxation and a graded system of taxation -applied to larger holdings. 
There is no reason why I, who possess- only five acres of land, should pay at 
the same rate per acre as my brother, who possesses five lakhs of acres. • The 
burden should be distributed in the same way as in the case of income 
tax. 

40.996. Have you considered how that proposal, if given effect to, would 
affect the revenues of other Provinces, not so rich as the Punjab? — ^The 
revenue would not suffer at all; the bigger landlords would pay a higher 
rate. Just as the wealthy among the non-agriculturists pay more in pro- 
portion than the shopkeeper, so the big landlords must bear more of the 
burden than the smaller ones. I feel that this will be the next agitation 
in this country; people feel strongly about it. As a matter of fact, the 
Minister who has just retired has put down a notice of motion about this 
in the Punjab Council. 

40.997. Professor Gcmgvlee: What is the general opinion of the Members 
of the Oonncil on this point? — ^Those who are big landlords will certainly 
resent it, but all the people from the South-East of the Province and the 
JuUundur Division will welcome it. The other districts have sent big land- 
owners as their representatives, and they will certainly oppose it. 

40.998. Sir Thomas Middleton: On the subject of animal husbandry, you 
refer to the Dhani breed. Has that breed qualities which could not be 
supplied by the Hariani or Thar-Parkar breeds ? Is it necessary to maintain 
it? — ^I have no personal knowledge of that breed, but when I went to 
Rawalpindi people there told me they liked it very much. Each breed 
should be tried in its own area. 

40.999. Is this breed quite similar to the Hariani? — ^Not altogether. 

41.000. Mr. Calvert: What is your opinion of compulsory education for 
villages? — ^It has not succeeded so far, but efforts should be made to compel 
people to send their boys, and if possible their girls also, to school. 

41.001. Do you think the time has arrived when we should be bolder in 
introducing compulsory education ? — Onoe their holdings are consolidated less 
pressure will be need^. I think the* time for it will come after that. 

41.002. Sir Henry Imorence: Yon heard the last witness tell us it was 
a cruel libel on the cultivator to say he spent his money in litigation, but 
I see you put litigation down as one of the causes of indebtedness? — ^I do. 

41.003. Do you think the cultivator is prone to unnecessary litigation? 
— ^There are two sets of oases. Part of the litigation is not his own choice ; 
he is compelled by others to go to court. There is, on the other hand, 
certain litigation which can be avoided if Government will help. Por 
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instance, one-third of the cases I have seen in the South-East of the 
Punjab relate to ahadi land or something connected with it. A man who 
wants to build a house may encroach on shamilat land, and then he is 
sued for an injunction or a criminal case is brought. Once a ball of that 
kind starts rolling it is difficult to stop it; other cases follow. Government 
ought to come to his help. 

41.004. How can Government do that? — ^If Government can acquire land 
in Bombay for building sites, surely Government can come to the help of 
the villages also. For instance, 1 know one village in the Rohtak district 
where one party has been ruin^ on account of abadi litigation. A certain 
line was drawn at the time of the last settlement (about 40 years ago) and 
the land on one side of it reserved for ahadi; on the other side it is 
shamilat. Whenever anyone want to go out, whatever his share may be, 
someone is found to come to the court and ask for an injunction and an 
injunction is granted. The village is not allowed to develop. There are a 
number of cases like that. 

41.005. What is your proposal? That there should be some acquisition of 
land by Government for village sites? — ^Yes, District Boards should have 
some power to improve village sites. 

41.006. Have they not that power now? — No. 

41.007. You wish that power to be given by legislation? — ^Yes. 

41.008. Is there any such proposal now before Government? — ^No. 

41.009. Could other causes of litigation be avoided if arbitration became 
the rule? — Yes. If arbitration societies were established in villages half the 
litigation would cease. 

41.010. That also requires legislation? — ^Yes. 

41.011. You advocate these two forms of legislation? — ^Yes. 

41.012. Which, so far as you know, are not being considered by Govern- 
ment? — ^That is so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission, after examining Bao Sahih Bao AidvH Mamed Khan, 
whose evidence will he fov/nd in volume VII QJnited Provinces), proceeded 
to the Punjab and commenced taking evidence at Missar. 


Bao Bahadv/r Chaudhri Lai Ohand. 
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Saturday, February 26th, 1927. 
HISSAR. 


Present : 

Sir Henry Stavblby Lawrence, K.C.S.I., I.C.S. (Chairman). 


Sir Thomas [ Middleton, K.B.E., 
O.B. 

Eai Bahadur Sir Ganga Eam, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 


Sir Jambs MaoKbnna, Kt., C.I.E. 
1 0 S 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.LE., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Ganguleb, 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. W. Egberts, B.So. (Co-opted Member), 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. ) 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 3 


(Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. R. BRANFORD, Livestock Expert to the Government of 
the Punjab and Superintendent, Government Cattle 
Farm, Hissar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 16. — ^Veterinary. — (a) Under existing conditions in the Punjab 
I think the Civil Veterinary Department should not be under the Director 
of Agriculture. The Director of Agriculture was already overworked a year 
or two ago, and his duties recently have enormously increased, he has no 
time to pay adequate attention to the Civil Veterinary Department. 

(d) The chief obstacles in dealing with contagious disease, so far as my 
short experience of district work has allowed me to form any opinion at 
all, are: — 

(i) Delays in Reporting outbreaks of disease. 

(ii) Inadequate veterinary staff. 

(iii) Absence of legislation. 

(iv) Ignorance and apathy of the stock owner. 

I do advocate legislation, chiefly in connection with rinderpest. Einder- 
pest is probably the cause of greater loss than any other disease with which 
we have to deal; it could, I am sure, be effectively controlled had we power 
to prevent movements of animals from infected areas, and power to 
segregate in contact and infected animals. 

Had we such powers, our consumption of anti-rinderpest serum, could 
be enormously decreased, and we should probably be able to conflne our- 
selves to the serum — simultaneous method of preventive inocxdation. 

I do not think that the Police, in the present condition of that Force and 
the country, could effectually enforce such laws, but I do not think that 
legislation should be for ever delayed on that account. If we are ever to 
really control disease we must have legislation of some sort. The rules 
might be made applicable by notification to districts or even smaller areas 
only, and we could start on a small scale. 

Failing legislation, I have nothing to suggest except that we should con- 
tinue our present campaign of education and propaganda in favour of 
rational methods of disease control. Nothing but legislation will ever be 
really effective, and if the country is not ripe for it, we must go on with 
the rather dreary work of trying to educate up to it. 
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(gf) I do consider further facilities for research, desirable. I think it is a 
matter for reproach that the Government of India spend such a very small 
sum on this subject. The expenditure on the Muktesar Institute for 
example is mainly borne by the Provinces, in the shape of fees paid for 
sera and vaccines supplied: — 

(i) and (ii) I ^vocate extension of both. 

(h) (i) and (ii) By either, or both, or in collaboration as officers with 
suitable experience and training may be available. 

(1) I do recommend the appointment of a Veterinary Adviser to the 
Government of India. 

I think it another matter for reproach that a great Empire like India, the 
main industry of which is agriculture, should be without a Veterinary 
Adviser. 

The advantages that would accrue from such an appointment would be : — 

(1) The officer should also be in administrative charge of the Muktesar 
Institute. That would relieve the Director of that Institute — (a) of his 
administrative duties which at present occupy too much of his time, and 
(b) of the duty of advising the Government of India on veterinary matters 
and would set him free to do the work he was trained to do and I imagine 
recruited to do, viz., research work and the manufacture of sera and vaccine. 

(2) The Government of India would have access to reliable advice on 
veterinary matters, from an officer with the necessary experience. 

(8) Research work throughout the country could be effectively co-ordinated. 

Question 16. — Animal Industey. — (a) The difficulties in the way of effeoi- 
ing any general improvement in the cattle of the Province, or even of a 
particular district are colossal. 

I do not think that as practical measures much improvement on the Civil 
Veterinary Department schemes in the Province are possible. These have 
been fully described by the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

All schemes depend for success on co-operation between all departments 
and officers concerned. In my opinion, measures should be taken to insure 
adequate co-operation in the future. For example, issuing stud bulls 
capable of getting improved stock is not much use in the long run, if the 
stock produced are not adequately fed. The work of stud bulls is handi- 
capped by the presence of numerous immature, often deformed, and almost 
always undersized and ill-formed male stock running in the same herd. 
Issuing bulls without an attendant scheme for castration of unfit male stock 
is not much use. 

I think in the Province we are already working on the right lines, our 
schemes permit of expansion if the necessary staff and money can be pro- 
vided. Given adequate co-operation in the future, progress will be made, 

(b) My replies bo questions under this head apply to the Hariana tract. 
They indicate some of the difficulties under which any scheme for the im- 
provement of cattle stock have to contend. 

(i) No sort of effort is ever made to limit the stock on any common pasture, 
to the number that pasture is capable of carrying. 

As a rule such so-called pastures are so heavily overstocked that they 
produce nothing. 

In ordinary years, for the greater part of the year, they are nothing 
more than exercising grounds without a blade of -grass on them. 

(ii) I do not think any enclosed pastures exist in the Hariana tract, 
except on Government farms, unless some have been recently started in 
Gurgaon. 

Grass borders to tilled fields do exist, it is on such borders that cattle when 
they are allowed on to stubbles after harvests get the best grazing they ever 
do getj such periods of good grazing are usually very short, 
i/r. R, Branford, 
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(iii) Speaking generally this area is always on the edge of a fodder 
famine. No one when stall feeding, can ever really affo-rd to feed a. full 
ration, as he must always be thinking of saving up against the next famine. 
Cattle other than working bullocks, good milch cows in milk, young 
bullocks being prepared for sale, are generally underfed when stall fed. 

(iv) For all practical purposes, cattle in the baram tracts, and about 
90 per cent, of the area is harani, get no green fodder at all, excepting 
for a month or two in the rains. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that good cattle can be and are reared 
under such conditions, but such is the fact. 

Cows on the Hissar Farm, for example, will suckle a calf for nine months, 
and wean him in fat condition, without ever receiving a pound of either 
green fodder or concentrated ration. These cows usually subsist on grazing 
alone, and for ten months in the year the grazing is on dry grass. 

No doubt the absence of green fodder is a serious handicap, a handicap 
especially felt by the dairy industry but the absence of green fodder does 
not make the breeding and rearing of good cattle impossible. 

(v) I know of no evidence of absence or deficiency of mineral constituents 
in feeding stuffs in this tract. The natural inference is all the other way. 
There must be some reason for the higher quality of Hariana cattle as com- 
pared with those of neighbouring districts. 

The superiority of Hariana cattle is certainly not due to better feeding 
in point of quantity, the inference is that the little they do get is usually 
of better quality. 

Working to the eastwards especially from Hariana the cattle while 
remaining markedly of the Hariana type, deteriorate in quality, although 
both rainfall and quantity of grazing rapidly improve. 

(c) Fodder shortage is usually most marked from February to July. 
Sometimes stock get a short interval of decent grazing on stubbles after the 
harvest of the cold weather crop, if there has been any crop, and that as a 
rule is about one year in three. 

The natural grasses in the tract are all hot weather grasses, none of them 
grow to be much use for grazing in the cold weather, even in the event of 
rain. Where cattle depend mainly on grazing, they have to exist on what 
growth occurs in the monsoon period. This growth usually attains* its 
maximum, some time early in September. The grasses are usually dead 
and withered early in October. As a rule in the district nothing is left by 
the middle of the cold weather. 

Growth of grass is very rapid if enough rain falls at sufficiently frequent 
intervals in the monsoon. Grazing will be available as a rnle ten days after 
a good fall. 

We do not as a rule get useful rain in this tract before some date in the 
first half of July. 

(cZ) A system of enclosed areas for pastures would be useful. I believe 
experiments in this connection have been or are being begun in the Gurgaon 
district. While cattle remain at the present very unremunerative prices, 
1 do not see much hope of land being enclosed for pasture on a large scale. 
Areas suitable for enclosure for pasture will yield a crop in good years. 
It IS a doubtful economy at present prices for cattle stock to substitute 
pasture for crops. 

A great deal more fodder could be grown on the irrigated -areas in the 
tract than is the case at present. No doubt the cultivator would grow less 
cotton and sugarcane if millets paid him as well. The tract is so subject 
to fodder famines, and fodders sell at such high rates in famine time, that 
fodders might really pay better than cotton if the grower could afford to 
wait for his money. 
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I think more fodder would be grown if Government could come forward 
with a scheme to buy and store fodder with a view to selling it again in 
famine times. 

To make the scheme a success Government would have to purchase at a 
rate high enough to make the cultivation of the fodder at least as profitable 
as is cotton. 

Arrangements for early harvesting would have to be made, so that the 
fodder retained a high feeding value. Arrangements for eflS.cient stacking 
would have to be made, and the stackyards should be as near a railway 
as possible. 

Now that the price of cx>tton has gone down so much, 1 do not think 
that such a scheme under efficient management would involve Government in 
much loss. 

In the last bad famine in the Hissar district very inferior fodders were 
sold in large quantities at rates varying from 30 lbs. to 40 lbs. per rupee. 
I think if as an experiment Government would guarantee to buy good 
quality juar hay immediately after harvesting at say 80 lbs. per rupee, that 
more fodder would he grown, and the chances of Government being put to 
any great loss would be small. There might even be a profit if a large amount 
could be stored, and a fodder famine followed quickly after storage. 


Oral Evidence, 

41.013. Sir Seryry Lawrence: Mr. Branford, could you tell us what your 
position is? — I am both the Superintendent and Assistant-Superintendent 
of the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, and also Livestock Expert to 
the Government of the Punjab. 

41.014. Are the posts to* be always combined? — -No; the idea is to separate 
them. 

41,016. You are temporarily holding them? — ^Yes, owing to the shortage 
of staff. 

41.016. Are there any cattle breeding farms at the time in this Province? 
— Several. 

41.017. Eun by the department? — ^Under the general supervision of the 
department; we have several grantee farms. 

41.018. How are they administered.? — .They have been administered by 
the Civil Veterinary Depjirtment (now by me). The land was given 
by the Punjab Government to various gentlemen for cattle breeding on 
condition that they maintained so many cows per square. 

41.019. These are all zamindars to whom the land has been given? — Yes; 
they have been under my charge. Raja Fazal Dad. Khan is one of them; 
I think he has got about 3,000 acres. 

41.020. How many such farms are there? — ^About eight. 

41.021. On page 259 of the memorandum, three such farms are mentioiuMi? 
'—Yes, three for the Hissar breed and three for the Montgomery breed, and 
theref are two other dairy farms as well, 

41.022. That makes the number eight; have you any for Dhanni? — ^No; 
Government now propose one, hut it has not yet come into being. The 
department proposed a farm for Dhannis in 1910. 

41.023. The breeds that you propose to take up are Hissar, Montgomery 
and Dhanni? — Yes, and possibly also the Bhagnari. I know very little 
about this breed. Mr. Quirke will be able to tell you more al^t the 
Bhagnari breed than I can; I have no personal knowledge of it either. 

41.024. Are there any breeds required in the north, for the hill tracts? 
— think a certain number is required, 

Mr, B. Branford, 
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41.025. But there is no definite proposal yet? — know of no concrete 
proposal for the hill tracts, I think that the Civil Veterinary Department 
has done something to try and improve the hill tracts breeds, but what 
exactly it is I do not know, 

41.026. How do you divide the Province? What area in the Province 
is suitable for the Hissar breed and what area is suitable for the other 
breeds? — ^Roughly I should say that the south-east of the Province is 
suitable for the Hariana. Again, on this matter Mr. Quirke will be able 
to give better information. I have been breeding cattle and doing nothing 
else. He can give you the exact information. 

41.027. In this memorandum, it is pointed out that the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of cattle in this area is the danger of famine j do 
you accept that? — ^Yes, undoubtedly; that is the chief obstacle. 

41.028. The zamindars are afraid to take up good stufi for fear of losing 
them^ in the famine? — Yes, Cattle breeding is the main industry in this 
district, and we have suffered a great deal on account of famine. 

41.029. Are you acquainted with any scheme for providing fodder in 
time of famine? — Yes, the ordinary fodder concession rate scheme. 

41.030. Could you teU us what that scheme is? — That is a scheme under 
which you can import fodder at a concession rate, the concession to be 
given by the Government of India. 

41.031. Import from where? — ^From wherever you can get it. As the 
famine gets more and more severe, they get from long distances without 
any limit. They get also from the Central India and the Jhansi district. 

41.032. In times of famine you get your grass from as far away as 
Central India? — Yes; a great deal of it came from the high land round 
the Jhansi district. 

41.033. The alternative is to have fodder farms somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. Where is the Nilibar? — In the South-West of the Punjab. 

41.034. Have you seen the scheme for that farm? — ^I have discussed 
the scheme very broadly with Mr. Emerson when it was being proposed. 

41.035. Have you any idea of the total cost of that scheme? — I could 
not give you any accurate figures, not any more accurate than are in 
the programme. 

41.036. They are not in the programme; that is my difficulty. Is that 
scheme likely to be taken up? Has it received sanction? — I do not think 
so; I have no knowledge that it has received sanction. 

41.037. Do you advocate that that should be carried through? — I think 
any method of getting fodder is worth taking up. I do not hold that 
the absence of fodder is the main enemy of cattle breeding, but it is a 
very important difficulty in cattle breeding. 

41.038. This is not the main enemy? — -No. 

41.039. Do you regard disease as the more Important? — ^I regard Hinduism 
as the main difficulty. 

41.040. In what aspect ?—Dwing to the fact that cattle have a religious 
aspect; you cannot destroy or get rid of the rubbish. About 50 per cent, 
of the cattle in this area are rubbish; they are worth nothing. In this 
district enormous sums are spent on buying up old cattle. 

41.041. Sir Thomas Middleton \ What percentage do you class as being 
rubbish? — ^About half; I cannot give you any accurate figures, but huge 
sums are spent in buying absolutely worthless cattle and keeping them alive* 

41.042. Sir JBLem'y Lawrence i How long have you been in charge of this 
farm? — Since 1911. 

41.043. When was this farm first taken over from the Military? — ^1898. 
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41.044. Since 1898, what has been the main aim and object of this farm, 
the improvement of the Hissar breed? — To breed up a stud bull which 
is both liked by our clients, the District Boards, and which will improve 
the country stock mainly from the working point of view. 

41.045. Is it your experience that in these thirty years the cattle have been 
improved and the stud bulls now sent out are of a satisfactory type? — 
I think they are far more satisfactory than they werej certainly they 
are far more liked than they were; the percentage of complaint is much 
less. 


41.046. But at the moment this farm can only serve about one-fourth of 
the Punjab; is that the right figure? — ^Prom the point of view of suitable 
cattle or from the point of view of the number? 

41.047. From the point of view of suitable cattle? — I could not say how 
much it can serve; I should think about one-third. 

41.048. Considering the demand that the District Local Boards and 
zamindars are making on yon, what portion of that demand can you supply? 
— ^Nearly all of it; we have, generally, nearly complied with the demand. 

41.049. We have been told a few days ago that in in the Gurgaon 
district the indent has been cut down to one-third? — I have not yet got 
that indent; I do not know if Mr. Quirke has got it. If I had it that 
would increase our percentage of failure to comply this year. We sEall 
not be able to comply this year. 

41.050. Kow in regard to the ideal which some people advocate, that 
Go-vernment farms sm>uld produce a dual purpose animal both for plough 
and for milk, you have not aimed to produce an animal with that object? 
— It has not been one of the main planks in our programme. 

41.061. You think it is an impossible object to attain? — think it is 
an ideal that might be attained. 

41.062. But at a heavy cost? — will be very expensive. 

41.053. What would he the principal item in the extra expense as far 
as this particular farm is concerned? — ^The extra expense is due to extra 
feeding and also to attendance, and we work on the basis that the returns 
obtained from the milk at the end should pay for the attendance a^d 
extra feeding. At present our cows get no feeding in normal years, 
they are allowed to feed themselves entirely by grazing. Milk selling 
at present prices does not pay. 

41.054. And in addition to those items is there much extra expense 
in recording the yield? — Yes, we should have to increase our supervising 
staff a great deal; and this would of course be included under attendance. 

41.055. Could you mention any figure as to the average cost of turning 
out a two-year or two-and-a-half-year-^ld 1 eifer under the circumstances 
necessary?— I could not give you the figure off hand with any degree of 
accuracy, but I could work it out and let you have it. 

41.056. Would you work it out and let us have the figure?— Yes, I will.* 

41,067. Sir James MacKenna : What are your views on the sheep breeding 
problem as a possible development of agricultural husbandry in India? — 
I am very keen on sheep-breeding, I myself think that the average big 
zamindar would increase his profits. 

* Information subsequently supplied by Mr. Branford; “ (i) The cost of rearing a stall-fed 
animal would vary from R8.200 to Rs. 300. (ii) The cost if reared on grazing (no charge 
being made for grazing), i.e., ranch-reared, including the usual amount of additional fodder 
necessary on this farm, would vary from Bs, 40 to Rs. 60. The above figures include 
estimated cost of attendance.*' 

Mr, B, Branford, 
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what lines would you go? — I would go in for wool and mutton. 
All the time have been here it has been my experience that the sheep 
have always paid^ whether during famine or otherwise. 

41.059. There are considerable climatic limitations, are there not?—Yes, 
sheep will not thrive in low-lying, swampy areas. A large part of the 
Punjab is undoubtedly suitable. 

41.060. And the Central Provinces as well ? — I do not know the cx>nditions 
in the Central Provinces, but I should think the same is the case there. 

41.061. Burma, about which you have some knowledge, would be 
geographically suitable, I take it?— Yes, parts of the dry belt. 

41.062. What line have you been following in sheep breeding? — We have 
tried to grade up the wool with the merino cross. 

41.063. What success have you had in that? — We have succeeded in grading 
up the wool ; I have come to the cx>nclusion that you cannot carry the merino 
cross too far. You have to go back to the country ram after the second 
or third generation. 

41.064. What about the question of sheep dips? — Scab is always present 
in this district. I have had several outbreaks of scab which I have always 
been able to cure by dipping. 

41,066. I suppose the question of regular dipping is an important factor 
in the development of sheep breeding on a large scale? — do not know. 
It is not an important disease in the Punjab so far as I know, as the losses 
from scab are very slight in the Punjab. I have heard that scab is a very 
important disease in Baluchistan. 

41.066. Have you visited other cattle breeding farms either in this 
Province or in other Provinces? — have visited the Karnal farm and the 
Pusa farm. 

41.067. What do you think of the work that is being done at Karnal? — 1 
think that the work being done there is valuable. 

41.068. Is it being done on the right lines? — ^Yes. 

41.069. Sir Henry Lawrence: And expensive, is it not?— Very expensive 
I should say^ 1 have not got the hgures with me. 

41.070. Sir James MacKenna: Were you present at the last meeting of 
the Board of Agriculture? — ^Yes. 

41.071. What do you think of the idea mooted there of having a Central 
Cattle Committee or a Central Bureau? — ^I seconded the proposal myself,* I 
am in favour of it. 

41.072. You think the problem is attaining an importance which warrants 
a sort of an All-India organization of that kind? — Undoubtedly. 

41.073. Are the problems common to all people engaged in the question 
of cattle improvement and dairying?— Undoubtedly. 

41.074. Do you think there would be any advantage in co-ordination?— 
Yes, I think so. 

41,076. On page 118, with reference to the question of a Veterinary 
Adviser with the Government of India, you say; “The advantages 
that would accrue from such an appointment would be: — (i) The officer 
should also be in administrative chargo of the Muktesar Institute. 
That would relieve the Director of that Institute of his administrative 
duties and also of the duty of advising the Government of India on 
veterinary matters.” What is your idea of the division of re^onsibilities 
between these two officers? Do you thii^ it would be possible for the 
Veterinary Adviser to he in administrative control at Muktesar? — ^Yes, 
he might be; and this would set the Director free to do research work and 
the manufacture of sera and vaccines. 
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41.076. I take it that the Director’s responsibility, according to you, would 
be limited to the regulation of the scientific programme inside the Institute, 
and the Veterinary Adviser would be responsible for the administration 
of the Institute, i.e., administration of the farm, which is a very big 
matter, plus advising the Government of India in veterinary matters? — 
Yes. 

41.077. Professor Gangulee: You have already answered the question 
put to you with reference to the Central Cattle Bureau, but I would like 
yon to develop your idea with regard to that a little more. What are 
your reasons for making this suggestion? — ^I think it will assist the ofiB.cers 
concerned; they could appeal to it for advice and it could draw up a herd 
book ; it would help the formation of a pedigree herd. 

41.078. It would perhaps also help to control all the pedigree records? — 
It would. 

41.079. And would this Central Cattle Bureau be under the Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of India? — ^I have not considered the question 
at all, but I should think that in the present conditions it would be under 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. The majority of 
the cattle-breeding officers are agricultural officers, not veterinary officers, 
and it depends whether cattle breeding will come under the Veterinary 
Department or under the Agricultural Department. 

41.080. Would you have the Cattle Bureau situated at Pusa or somewhere 
else? — ^It does not matter much where it is situated so long as the officers 
can meet together somewhere. 

41.081. You say that one of the advantages that would accrue from the 
appointment of a Veterinary Adviser would be that research work through- 
out the country could be effectively co-ordinated. How would that be 
done? — He would be able to suggest that research work was advisable in 
a particular Province, and he would also know what research work was 
being done or had already been done in other Provinces, whether any such 
work was necessary here or not and so on. 

41,083. Do you think the provincial Livestock Experts would welcome 
such an organisation for research work? — ^Yes, they undoubtedly would 
welcome it because in the case of a disease the Veterinary Adviser might 
be asked to investigate it. 

41.083. Turning now to your note, do you think that the separation of 
cattle-breeding work from the Civil Veterinary Department would accelerate 
the rate of progress in cattle improvement in the Province? — No, I think 
it would retard it. 

41.084. The Veterinary Department would of course be chiefly concerned 
with the diseases of cattle? — ^We are chiefly concerned with the diseases of 
cattle, but a very large amount of our activities have been directed towards 
cattle breeding in the Punjab. 

41.085. You would not like to see the work of cattle breeding separated 
from the Civil Veterinary Department? — ^I should like to see the work of 
cattle breeding in this Province better co-ordinated and better organised. 
At present the Director of Agriculture has a great deal too much to do and 
cannot therefore he expected to concentrate much attention on cattle- 
breeding operations. 

41.086. You think that cattle-breeding work can best be coordinated 
through the Civil Veterinary Department? — ^I think there should be a 
Department of Animal Industry which should include Veterinary with a 
separate Director. 

41.087. And would that Director be under the Veterinary Department? — 
He would be under the Financial Commissioner, Development. 

Mr. B. Branford. 
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^ 41,088. To turn to your farm ifiere, I should liko to know what you con- 
sider to he the requisite qualifications of men engaged in a cattle-breeding 
farm like the one here at Hissar? — ^Experience in stock farming and a 
veterinary diploma. 

41.089. Is any technical training necessary? — ^If he was a Member of the 
Roy^ College of Veterinary Surgeons that would be an advantage, and also 
knowledge or experience of crop growing would he an additional advantage 

41.090. He ought to have some agricultural education in addition to 
merely veterinary education? — ^Yes. 

41.091. Are you satisfied with the qualifications of your assistants employed 
on this farm? — have not got any assistants; I did have one. I have 
got a man on training; he is quite promising, but I have not had him long 
enough to know whether he has got the necessary aptitude for stock farming 
at present ; I had an efficient assistant, hut he is not at present with me. 

41.092. As you are discussing this question of training, is there any place 
in the Punjab where suitable training can be given in the science and 
practice of cattle breeding? — None that I know of except here. 

41.093. Is there any accommodation here for training? — ^No, there is no 
accommodation for students to live. 

41.094. At the Lyallpur Agricultural Oollege have they any arrangements 
for teaching the science and practice of cattle breeding? — I have no doubt 
they have the ordinary college curriculum. 

41.095. Have you arrangements in any of the farms here for teaching 
the practice and science of cattle breeding? — ^No, I have no regular course 
in cattle breeding; a number of people have .been here for training. 

41.096. In other Provinces we have been told that cattle breeding does 
not pay; what is your experience in this Province? — ^The same. 

41.097. It does not pay? — It does not pay. 

41.098. Could you tell us why it does not pay.f^ — Because the price they 
have to sell at is not sufficient; if the average man who rears a bullock or 
cow here for sale kept accounts and put down the cost of all the food that 
he has given the animal, it would be found to come to more than the price 
he gets for it when he sells it. 

41.099. Is there any export demand for good bulls from the Province?— 
None or very little, except Government bulls ; there is very little demand for 
the bull of the ordinary villager. 

41.100. Have you exported any bulls from your farm? — Many hundreds. 

41.101. You mean exported to other countries? — ^Yes. 

41.102. At a reasonable price? — ^Yes. 

41.103. If the ordinary zamindar goes in for breeding, can he not sell 
to the exporters? — ^He never does go in for breeding bulls in this district. 

41.104. Because it does not pay him? — ^He has never tried as far as I 
know; the usual thing in this district is for the zamindar to castrate his 
young stock and sell as bullocks. 

41.105. Sir Kenry Lawrence \ What price does he get? — ^It depends 
whether he sells his stock as yearlings; the usual thing is to sell as 
yearlings; a yearling usually fetches about Bs.50; if it is sold as a bullock 
the usual price is 1&.160 or Rs.l70; but I am only guessing. Its.200 is a 
good price. 

41.106. ' That is at three years? — Three or four years. I could buy quite 
a number of good bullocks to-morrow at about Rs.l80. 

41.107. Professor Gangulee: Do you find the ordinary zamindars of the 
Province keen on cattle breeding? — I really do not know this Province; I 
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only know this particular district; I have been on this farm nearly all my 
life. 

41.108. Are the zamindars in this district keen?— The main industry in 
this district is cattle breeding; it is the only thing they can do. 

41.109. And is it paying .P — ^It may pay them as an adjunct to their 
general farming because they have a certain amount of free grazing in 
this district. 

41.110. This morning when we went over your farm we were told that 
you supply a number of bulls to Lhe District Boards? — We do. 

41.111. What is your agency for the distribution of these stud bulls? — 
The Civil Veterinary Department. 

41.112. The District Boards send in their applications for bulls? — Yes, 
through the Civil Veterinary Department; Mr. Quirke will tell you about 
that; I breed the bulls and he arranges for the distribution. 

41.113. Are there any co-operative cattle breeding societies here? — ^There 
are. 

41.114. Do you know what assistance they get from* your farm?— We do 
not give them any assistance; we have sold them a few heifers. Mr. Quirke, 
through the Civil Veterinary Department, gives them every assistance 
he can. 

41.115. You are chiefly concerned at this farm with the question of 
fodder?— We are concerned with the question of cattle breeding; the 
fodder is a very important item and often a matter of great dijfficulty. 

41.116. Is there any feeding experiment going on?^ — ^When we have had 
sufficient stafl we have done and do do feeding experiments. 

41.117. Are you in touch with the Bangalore work? — I have read Mr. 
Warth^s work, &e. ; I have done similar work here and published it. 

41.118. Do you have in this Province any survey of the various kinds 
of grasses that could be utilised for fodder purposes? — know the 
grasses. 

41.119. ' You have the data indicating their feeding values .P — I know the 
feeding value; I know the work that has been done on grasses in this 
Province in the last fifty or sixty years, or whatever the period is. Work 
has been done. 

41.120. I see from your note that you are greatly interested in silage 
work. Do you use tower silos or pit silos ? — Mine are all pit silos. 

41.121. Do you find the pit silos successful? — Very. 

41.122. Are the zamindars in the neighbourhood interested in your 
experiments? — ^They are not interested in silage at all; I never met one 
that was. Silage making is not very suitable for tarani country, you 
know. 

41.123. I suppose the castration of inferior bulls is not in your depart- 
ment?— It has never been my work. 

41.124. Perhaps Mr. Quirke will be able to tell us about that? — Yes. 

41.125. Is there any cattle insurance society here? — ^There are some in the 
Province. 

41.126. Mr, Calvert: In answer to the Chairman with regard to con- 
cession rates for fodder,^ I think you stated that the difference between the 
full rate and the concession rate was met 'by the Grovernment of India? — 
Yes, 

41.127. Did you not mean the Punjab Government? — thought it was 
the famine fund of the Government of India, hurt I may have been incorrect; 
1 do not know the famine code very well. 

Mr, E. Branford, 
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is “ plotting juar into silos, are you not?— Most of my silage 

IS m^e from jvar; we have aJso used grass; where hay oan be ma^ it is 
much more economical to make hay, but where you have 
which do not make good hay, it is better to make them' intosikge®^ 

41,129. Is th«re much loss in your jimr silage?— I have not trot an 

ns ^X’ ^ pit silos, 

I should say the loss is about 6 per cent. ^ 

41,129. Do you think that loss is sufllcient to deter an ordinarv 
T t^ng to the use of silosf— No, I do not think it would; 

i launt the pauciiy of canal area in Ihis district is the reason why they 
do not go in for It in thm area; the land is nearly aU barani. It h only 
when you oan get a second cutting that the ensilage of juar pays. 

41,131. Am I corr^ in deducing from your answer that the prospect of 
making cattle breeding pay depends on the price of the animals^in<r 
to a reasonable amount? — thiiik so. ® 


stated in this Government memorandum supplied to us that 
the Province requires 50,000 approved bulls; what is the normal mortality 
among 50,000 approved bulls?— I should think the wastage would be about 
20 per cent, 

41,133. How many would you require to replace wastage? — ^You would 
require 10,000 bulls; that is an estimate. 


41.134. That is a rough figure?— Yes. 

41.135. I think you have seen these farms in the Canal Colonies?— 
Yes. 


41.136. Would you say they are pretty successful? — 'No, I should not, 
one has gone on very well indeed; you might say one has been completely 
successful but the others I should say have not. 

41.137. Sir Ganga ItcMn: Successful in what respect; in paying or produc- 
ing quality ?- — Producing quality and in general efB.cient management. 

41.138. Mr. Calvert: If those farms were sold and the money placed a^ 
your disposal, do you think you could give better results for the money? — 
Yes, I think so certainly, given staff. 

41.139. In order to encourage the growing of fodder crops, the water 
rate was reduced from Es.3 to 1U.2, at a loss estimated at 16 lakhs? — 
Yes. 


41.140. Do you think that 16 lakhs could have been spent to better 
advantage on some Government scheme of growing fodder and stocking 
it against famines ? — ^It depends to what extent that concession rate 
encouraged the growing of fodder; how much extra fodder was produced; 
I have not got figures; if it did not produce a large additional area of 
fodder it was money wasted. 

41.141. Speaking of the area in this Province which is known to you as 
the Hariana tract, would you say there has been a deterioration of the 
bullock power in that area? — •! have not seen much evidence of deterioration 
in bullocks in the fifteen years I have been here, but I should think 
deterioration is almost inevitable. I personally have not noticed very much. 

41.142. Sir Henry Lawrence : Inevitable from what cause? — Because a 
large proportion of old and thoroughly bad cattle are kept which eat the 
fodder which should go to the good ones; every time a famine occurs, good 
cattle are being wast^ to support cattle which are rubbish. 

41.143. Mr. Calvert: At iSonepat we were told that the people there- 
abouts had some objection to the bulls of this farm; could you explain 
that? — I do not know; I have never toured the Bohtak district very much, 
but I know the people in the Eohtak district as a rule do not like the 
Hissar bulls. 
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41.144. What is the basis of that, do you know? — I have not the faintest 
ideaj I think it is mostly prejudice. Of course, the villagers often do like 
our cattle; quite recently I have had villagers from Rohtak come to buy 
bulls at bigger prices than the Bohtak District Board would have to 
pay. 

41.145. Have you ever attended the Jehazgarh or Hissar cattle fair? — I 
always attend the Hissar cattle fair; I have attended Jehazgarh fair more 
than once. 

41.146. How do the cattle brought there for sale by the ordinary cultivator 
compare with cattle from your farm? — -A fine lot of cattle come into both 
these markets; a large proportion of them are by bulls from our farm in 
this district. 

41.147. I do not understand why people who breed such fine animals 
should object to your bulls? — ^There is a prejudice; I have had men from 
Bohtak here and they have said they simply loved the cows but they did 
not like the bulls because they had got thick tails. It is really due to 
the dislike for tbe Montgomery breed which is supposed to be, and is in 
fact, slow and inactive. The ^aracteristics of the Montgomery breed are 
a long thick tail, a long dewlap and a generally loose skin; anything show- 
ing those characteristics is disliked not only by Bohtak but by the whole 
of the Hariana breeders. 

41.148. JSir Henry Lawrence: How does that apply to your Hissar bulls? 
— It does not, but this farm is djescended from the Military farm which 
went in for cross breeding, and therefore the cattle occasionally show a 
thick tail. People know that the Montgomery cross has been used here, 
although very little, and they say that the thick tail is derived from that 
breed, and they will not have them. Of course, the Gujarat cattle also 
have rather a loose skin; nearly all the milk breeds have loose skins. For 
that reason the people did not like them. Mr. Bruen in one of his notes 
says that the characteristics his people like and for which he has to breed 
are a long dewlap and a loose skin; our people want the exact opposite. 

41,149'. Mr. Calvert ; Actually the local objection is not based on any of 
the pointe of the bulls? — They will buy nothing with a long sheath or a 
thick tail, however good the animal may be otherwise. But the Bohtak 
distric^ does buy from us; they have taken eighty or ninety bulls from this 
farm in the last twelve months ; they took twenty the other day. 

41.150. Do you think this Hariana breed has possibilities for a good dual 
purpose animal? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

41.151. That could be done by selecting from the Hariana breed without 
any introduction of a milk strain ?— Undoubtedly ; the Hariana already is 
very often a very good milk strain. 

41.152. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do you distinguish between the Hariana 
and the Hissar?— Yes, 

41.153. What is the distinction?— The fact that our cattle are admittedly 
not purely descended from Hariana. 

41.154. Mr. Calvert : Do you mean that your Hissar cattle are not a 
pure breed now?— We are gradually building them up into a pure breed; 
they are breeding pure now, as I demonstrated this morning. 

41.155. Mr, Kamat: We are told in this memorandum submitted to 
^ by the Punjab Government that with regard to cattle breeding the 
definite policy of the department has been the preservation and improve- 
ment of the indigenous breed of the Province by a process of selection from 
^ongst the best specimens procurable. I am sure you are carrying on 
that policy on this farm?— Yes. 

Mr. B. Branford. 
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41,156. I ask you as a cattle breeding officer of .experience whether some 
other policy, such as that of cross breeding from Ayrshire bulls would or 
would not be successful F — I think it would mean the total ruin of the 
breied. 

41,467. You mean total ruin so far as plough cattle are concerned? — Or 
milk. 

41.168. So that you are entirely against it.? — I am entirely against it 
for the villager. 

41.169. You are against crossing Indian breeds with Ayrshire or any 
foreign bulls? — ^Yes, with any foreign bull. 

41.160. How would this ideal of producing a dual purpose animal work, 
having regard to village life as it is in India? Am I right in thinking 
that, in the Indian village, plough cattle preponderate? — ^I should say so, 

41.161. The villager requires more plough cattle, more bullocks than 
cows. Suppose a dual purpose animal is produced for the village, do you 
apprehend that the supply of milk from high yielding cows would be too 
much for the village and would not find an outlet? — ^Most of these villages 
have got buffaloes. 

41.162. Yes, they depend on the buffalo. In addition, supposing as a 
result of this dual-purpose-animal policy you have also cows giving plenty 
of milk, as good as the she-buffalo, how could they utilise the whole of 
the milk in the village? — You would not want the she-buffalo. 

41.163. Therefore if you pursue this dual-purpose-animal policy, you will 
have to eliminate the she-buffalo? — ^It might eventually be eliminated. 

41.164. Here again I ask you as an expert cattle breeding officer, will 
that be* possible in an Indian village, that a she-buffalo, whose milk is 
perhaps valued by the people for the fat it contains and its cheapness, 
would ever be eliminated in preference to the cow? — ^It is very doubtful. 

41.165. Then what happens to thk policy of producing a dual purpose 
animal? — ^I think it very often happens that in a village where there 
is a very great shortage of fodder that village is maintaining a large number 
of female 'buffaloes for milk. It will be very advantageous if that village 
could decrease enormously the number of the buffaloes. 

41.166. In this competition between the buffalo and the milk producing 
cow, what would be the position of the buffalo? — ^It would eventually be 
eliminated. 

41.167. Is that in the first place desirable and in the second place possible 
in this country? — ^I should think in many places it is very desirable, but 
it is doubtful whether it is possible. 

41.168. In answer to one of my colleagues you said that cattle breeding 
does not pay. Do you mean that cattle breeding does not pay for the 
oidinary zamindar or it is not paying on this farm.? — It generally pays on 
this farm. Cattle breeding pays if you can get sufficient cheap or free 
grazing by any means or other. 

41.169. Supposing we advocate to the ordinary zamindar either in this 
Province or in the United Provinces that he should take up cattle breeding 
on a large scale, then you have to make suggestions as regards grazing; 
otherwise yon say cattle breeding does not pay. The two questions are 
intimately connected ? — Yes. 

41.170. Professor Gangulee : What about the cattle breeding societies that 
you have formed here? Do you know whether they are paying.? — ^They are 
not paying, but they are doing very good work. 

62160 E 
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41.171. Mr, Ramat: My question is, supposing we advise the zamindars 
either in this Province or in the neighbouring Province that they should 
take more and more to cattle breeding: you say cattle breeding without 
grazing facilities does not pay. Do you not think that advice regarding 
cattle breeding should be coupled with similar advice as regards grazing 
facilities? Have you any suggestions to make as to how to obtain facilities 
for grazing ? — 1 do not know. Various proposals have been put forward. 

41.172. You have no concrete proposals to make? — For a general cattle 
breeding policy including increase of grazing facilities? 

41.173. Yes? — It seems to me that one most important thing is that you 
should get the land fo-r grazing. 

41.174. On page 118 of your memorandum, you refer to grass borders. Do 
you think that any policy of having larger grass borders would be feasible in 
this Province, or for the matter of that, in any Province? Have you any 
suggestions to make in that respect? — do not think it is likely that any- 
body will give up land growing crops under the present conditions to grow 
grass. Crop growing is so much more profitable nowadays. I think it is an 
economic question. 

41.175. And a difficult question? — ^Very difficult. 

41.176. Speaking about stall-feeding, you say on page 119 of your memo- 
randum : No one when stall-feeding can ever really afford to feed a full 
ration, as he must always be thinking of saving up against the next famine. 
Cattle other than working bullocks, good milch cows in milk, young bullocks 
being prepared for sale, are generally underfed when stall-fed ’’ ? — ^Yes, it is 
always so. 

41.177. So here again it is not a very feasible policy to advise stall-feeding 
for people who bake up cattle breeding?—! think anybody who will take to 
cattle breeding at the present time on a system of stall-feeding will be ruined 
in no time. 

41.178. 'With regard to your suggestion for an independent Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of India, on whom do the Government of India 
at present depend for their veterinary advice ? — I understand they are going 
to the Muktesar Institute j but really I do not know anything about the 
Government of India. 

41.179. "When you make a suggestion that there should be a separate man» 
that implies you are not satisfied with the present arrangements. What are 
the present arrangements ? — ^There is no arrangement as far as I know. No 
such person exists now. 

41.180. Does the Agricultural Adviser in consultation with the Director of 
the Muktesar Institute convey veterinary advice to the Government of India ? 
— ^The Agricultural Adviser is here; you might ask him. 

41.181. When you make a suggestion like this, naturally the question arises 
through whom is veterinary advice being conveyed at present to the Govern- 
ment of India, and why this system is bad. There is already an officer called 
the Agricultural Adviser, and you are complaining that a separate man 
should be appointed? — think it will be a very good thing if we have a 
Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India; there will be some encourage' 
ment to the department. There is no plum of any sort in the department. 
I do not think there is any o-ther department in the whole of the Government 
service which has no plum at all to attract, 

41.182. But you4iave nothing to complain of as regards the channel through 
which veterinary advice is at present conveyed to the Government of India? 
— 1 know nothing about it at all. What I know is that there is no veterinary 
officer at present. 

ilfr. R. Branford, 
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41.183. On page 117 you say: “The chief obstacles in dealing with con- 
tagious disease, so far as my short experience of district work has allowed me 
to form any opinion at all are: (1) Belays in reporting outbreaks of 
disease ” ? — ^Yes. 

41.184. In this Province, I take it that the Veterinary Department is under 
the control of the provincial authority? — ^It is really a question to be 
answered by Mr. Quirke. It is under provincial authority, yes. 

41,186. If that is the case, why cannot the Provincial Government rectify 
the system so as to eliminate the delay? In other Provinces probably the 
District Boards are responsible for the delay; but here the delay could be 
easily rectified, as the department is directly under the control of the Pro- 
vincial Government.? — ^I think the Provincial Government have spent a great 
deal of thought over this particular question, and they have not succeeded 
in getting rid of the delay. 

41.186. When you mention that this is an obstacle, have you any definite 
suggestion to make as to how the Provincial Government can remedy it? — 
No, I have not. 

41.187. You have not thought about that? — ^It has not been my business. 

41.188. You advocate legislation in order to meet the obstacles, chiefly in 
connection with rinderpest. Supposing this sort of legislation were pro- 
posed or drafted, what would be your penal clause in that legislation? — You 
are rather going beyond my province. I am not a lawyer. 

41.189. I am not asking you the exact terms. I am merely asking you about 
your idea of penalty. When you suggest legislation, naturally it is a corrol- 
lary that the next step which follows is how to penalise? — ^The Government 
will have to arrange that. I am not prepared to draw up a scale of punish- 
ment. 

41.190. I want to know whether you would confine yourself only to fines or 
whether you would also suggest imprisonment? — It is for those who draw up 
legislation to suggest what they think best. 

41.191. I am just pushing your suggestion to its logical conclusion for 
legislation ? — Other countries already have legislation with regard to disease. 
The proposed legislation might run on the same lines. 

41.192. On page 118 you say ; “ All schemes depend for success on co- 
operation between all departments and officers concerned. In my opinion 
measures should be taken to insure adequate co-operation in the future.^' 
Do you mean to suggest that there is not that adequate co-operation at the 
present moment among the various departments? — ^I certainly do. 

41.193. Sir Oanga Bam : Do you get a demand from oth#.*r Provinces for 
breeding bulls? — large demand. 

41.194. And you cannot meet the demand? — No. 

41.195. You cannot even meet the demand from this Province? — No. 

41.196. Supposing you find the necessary money, you can double or treble 
the output; but the question is one of land? — ^It is a question of land, yes, 
and of staff. 

41.197. How much land have you got now? — 40,000 acres. 

41.198. How much of it is irrigated? — ^About 2,000 acres. 

41.199. Is there any chance of increasing the irrigated area? — We have 
an extension scheme now before the Government and it involves increase 
of canal water. 

41.200. From the Western Jumna ?--Yes. 

41.201. None from tube-wells? — I think that experts are of opinion that 
tube-wells would not pay, 
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41.202. Have they worked out any scheme? — was not here at the time. 
A xrial tube was put down by the Agricultural Department. 

41.203. Barring those 2.000 acres, the rest is harani? — It is for grazing. 

41.204. You keep it for grazing? — Yes. 

41.205. You do not grow any kind of harani crops? — A very small 
quantity. 

41.206. Cannot you grow any harani crops? — No; I get much more if I 
grow grass. 

41,207- For grazing your own cattle? — ^Yes. 

41.208. You do not allow outside cattle to graze? — Sometimes we cannot 
stop it; we have got no fencing, 

41.209. Have you ever thought of the food value of sugarcane megasse? — 
No. 

41.210. Are you aware of its food value? — ^No. 

41.211. Sir Thomas Middleton : You are breeding a definite type of cattle? 
—Yes. 

41.212. How does this type of cattle differ from the best specimens of the 
Hariana breed? — call this an improved Hariana. 

41.213. You have shown us this morning that you started from a founda- 
tion stock which was mixed and you are doing your best to get rid of that 
mixture and to get back to the Hariana type? — Yes. 

41.214. With reference to the thick tail which was mentioned, that is 
largely associated with a thick skin? — ^Yes. 

41.215. Is there any reason to suppose that your cattle are any more 
thick skinned than the Hariana? — One of the points with regard to the 
Hariana breed is that it has a very fine, sill^ skin. 

41.216. Yoar younger stock appeared to me to be fine skinned? — ^We are 
trying to breed fine skinned ones. 

41,§i7, So that the present Hissar breed we might distinguish as Hissar- 
Hariana? — ^Yes; 1 call it improved Hariana. 

41.218. To what extent is inbreeding called for in your operations? — 
Very heavily. 

41.219. Have you noticed that any ill-effects follow inbreeding? — No. 

41.220. What methods are you adopting to avoid iU-effects in the future? 
— I am getting new blood from the Bohtak type of cow. 

41.221. Is your herd divided into sections.?— Yes, to a certain extent, 

41.222. So that you do not anticipate as years go on that you will suffer 
from ill effects? — ^1 shall take steps to avoid it. 

41.223. You have that definitely in view? — Yes, 

41.224. What is your view on the early-maturity question? We have 
heard it said that we should aim at an early maturing breed in India?— 
I think it will be highly dangerous. I think what India requires is a 
good strain of working and famine resisting quality. 

41,226. Sir Kenry Lawrence : What is the period you regard as the best 
period for maturing?— About 3^ years or 4 years. It should not breed 
before 3J years. 

41,226. What is the age in England? — ^They go for early maturity, but 
it is for beef, to get them on to the market as quickly as possible. 

41,227- Sir Thomas Middleton : I would like to have your view on what 
one might describe as the dual-purpose-breed policy. Supposing you did 
Mr. B, Branford, 
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b^ed stock from 1,000-gallon cows and sent them ont as bulls in the 
villages round here, what would be likely to happen? — should hope that 
their stock would produce more milk. 

41.228. You say that great difBLculty is experienced in getting food for 
the cattle you have. The 1,000 gallon type would want very much more 
food must have it. Do you think that it is safe to breed a high milking 
capacity into these cows? — I do not know: it depends on markets for 
milk, &c. 

41.229. I am thinking now of providing for the villager of this district 
who is breeding draught cattle. He wants to raise good draught cattle, and 
he wants a little milk for himself ? — ^In that case he does not want the 1,000 
gallon type of cow. 

41.230. And the progeny would he of very little value to him? — Yes, unless 
he can rear or sell milkers. 

41.231. So that you will agree that moderation is wanted in the aim to 
secure a dual-purpose animal ? — Yes. 

41.232. For what length of time can a bull safely be used in a village? — 
The average period is abont up to ten years old. We have gone in for a 
very heavy castration campaign. 

41.233. At present your hulls are so few in villages that no dif&culty 
arises, but bulls kept for ten years in a village would be serving their own 
progeny and you would have in-breeding? — Yes. 

41.234. And if that is carried on to a considerable extent by people who 
are not expert breeders, the dangers would he considerable? — Yes, but we 
have not yet reached that stage. 

41.235. You consider that the term for which they are at present used 
is quite safe? — ^Yes. 

41.236. I should like your view as to the number of breeds which ought 
to he stimulated in a country. We have a very large number of breeds 
in India. Do you think the policy ought to be to establish herds of all 
the various types, or do you think that we should try to select the best 
types and concentrate on providing a large number of bulls from such 
selected types? — That is a question which requires a great deal of investiga- 
tion, and it might well be tackled by the Central Oattle Bureau. I do not 
myself think that any one breed would suit the whole of India. 

41.237. To take your own Province, how many types do you think would 
serve the Province ? — I think four would be enough ; Hariana, Montgomery, 
Dhanni and B'aghnari types. 

41.238. On page 118, you point out the danger of sending out bulls unless 
the progeny is inspected. What steps are taken for inspection as regards 
the progeny of the bulls you send out? — That is done by the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

41.239. Do the District Boards employ any officer to see that the cows 
for whom they provide bulls are properly looked after? — ^Not that I know 
of; we are very short of staff. 

41.240. We were told by a witness with great experience in the United 
Provinces that Indian pastures were never overstocked, the point being 
that there was always plenty of grass in the rains and none afterwards? — 
What happens to the grass? 

41.241. He said that the grass dried up in any case towards the end of 
the cold weather and there was none. Your observation, I take it, is that 
your pastures are invariably overstocked? — Yes; there is no chance of the 
grass not being eaten up. It is all eaten early, before it is half grown. 
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41^242. Are there any districts in the Punjab in which the fields are 
enclosed by hedges? — do not know much about the Punjab, 

41.243. Would you agree that if grass borders to tilled fields are to be of 
any use the fields must be enclosed ?— I do not know ; you can get a certain 
amount on bunds and so on in these barani districts. 

41.244. While the ciop is on the ‘fields the cattle cannot get to the grass; 
but when the crop has been hari^ested these bunds or field divisions are found 
covered with a good crop of glass, and the cattle grazing on the stubble get 
the benefit of this grass? — The fields here are enclosed with thorn fences 
after sowing; there is no permanent fencing. 

41.245. You say you have no evidence of the absence or deficiency of 
mineral constituents in feeding stuffs in this tract?— I think there is every 
evidence of its presence. 

41.246. You get all the hone you want? — Yes. 

41.247. I was told at Karnal the other day that since they have been using 
minerals the cows have been breeding much more regularly? — Yes, that is so. 

41.248. Are you troubled with irregular breeding? — ^Nb; here it is purely a 
question of feeing. 

41.249. Mr. JRoberts: Do you think the export of bulls would help the 
industry at all? — think it would in the long run. 

41.250. Could you tell us what would be the approximate cost of rearing a 
bull up to three years of age? — It is generally in the neighbourhood of 
Ils.200 ; it would perhaps be a little more or less ; the grazing, of course, is 
free. I am talking about the cost of such a hull on our farm. 

41.261, I was not thinking so much of the cost of a bull on this farm. 
Have you any idea of what it would cost the people in this part of the country 
to rear a bull up to the age of three years, including grazing and everything 
else? — I can work it out for you.’* ** 

41.262. You cannot give us a figure off hand? You sell to Gk>vernment 
and the District Boards at certain rates, do you not? — ^Yes, I nearly always 
make a profit on this farm, because my cattle live very much on grass. As 
a matter of fact my cattle breeding here is almost always profitable. 

41.253. What I want to get at is this, that it seems to me that unless you 
get outside agency to assist, any direct efforts by Government are only going 
to touch the fringe of the problem. So far as I can make out, you supply 
about two or three per cent, at most of the bull requirements in the Province. 
The point is, therefore, unless something can be done to make it profitable 
for outside agencies, such as farmers or co-operative societies, to take it up 
there is not much hope of much headway being made in this direction? — 
The only hope I can think of is that the price should rise to what I may call 
an economic level. 

41.254. I just want to get at that. Would you find out the cost of rearing 
a bull up to say years of age? — ^Yes, I will. My figures are subject, of 
course, to the grazing element, which would vary the cost enormously. This 
farm has been paying in the matter of breeding through selling cattle at the 
District Board rate of Rs.250. 


* Information snbseqnently supplied by Mr. Branford. “ Actually in this district bullocks 
are rarely, if eve^ stall fed from birth up. Por varying portions of the year they subsist on 
grazing alone. They are usually worked a little after about three years old or even earlier, 
and so some return is obtained for th€ feeding, apart from the money received for the animal 
if it is ultimately sold at four years old. It is impossible to estimate exactly what actual 
costs of rearing are; pensonally I estimate that most of the four year old bullocks sold in 
Hariana fairs have eaten fodder in the course of their rearing to a greater value than tl^ 
average amount realized for them when sold. The question remains, is the value of the work 
done by them suflBoient to have made the rearing of them profitable ? ” 

Mr. B. Branford, 
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41,^5. Would you agree Tvitli the statement that the fact that cattle 
breeding does not pay is the biggest factor which operates against the 
improvement of cattle in this country ? — I do not think that it is the biggest 
factor; it is o-ne of the biggest factors I should say. 

41j^6. Do you think this question is more important than the economic 
question? — Both .are important; at any rate until the economic aspect is 
settled, I do not think one would be justified in overemphasising the other, 
because the only people who are going to breed cattle will be the people who 
have gx>t big areas of land. 

41.257. Major Vanrenen in his evidence criticises the grant of some 12,000 
^res made in the Lower Bari Doah Division for cattle breeding. His point 
is that if this land is sold and the interest used, according to his calculation 
you would get some three lakhs per annum from these 12,000 acres; and he 
suggests that Government might purchase from the public, say, 200 bulls at 
Es. 1,500 each per annum in order to encourage or subsidise general breeding. 
Would you care to give your opinion on such a proposal ? Do you think it 
would be a good thing?" — That proposal would certainly have to be considered. 
What guarantee am I going to get that the 1,500 rupee hull is going to have 
any pedigree behind him.?^ 

41.258. You may not get good results in the beginning, but do you not 
think that a policy of that kind would encourage outeide agencies to take up 
cattle breeding? — It might; but I should wanfc some guarantee as to what 
they were breeding. 

41.259. Of course you may not get any guarantee in the beginning; and as 
a matter of fact there is no great attention paid at the moment to pedigree, 
but if there was a definite policy of that kind, that is to say. Government 
actually paying a high price for a definite number of animals per annum, it 
might stimulate private enterprise? — ^Yes, it might; but I am hardly pre- 
pared to answer that question definitely. I would want to consider it very 
carefully first. 

41.260. Will you admit this then, that it is very desirable to get private 
agency to take up the work? — Yes, it is very desirable. 

41.261. Professor Gangvlee: In reply to Mr. Kamat you said that you 
desire adequate co-operation between all the departments. Have you any 
suggestions to make as to how that can be brought about — 1 do not know 
that I am sufficiently conversant with the Government arrangements. I do 
not know whst our Financial Development Oommissio-ner has to do at 
present. I think that it is his duty to co-ordinate the departments. 

41.262. It is purely a question of finance? — No. Staff and method. 

41 .263. On page 1^, you make a suggestion to the effect that Government 
should buy fodder. Do you think that is feasible? — Yes. 

41.264. Do you think it would pay Government? — ^I do not, and I think I 
have said so in my note. 

41.265. Do you grow all the fodder you require here in your farm.? — On 
rare occasions, in famines, 1 have had to buy. Normally we grow all fodder 
required on this farm. 

41.266. Mr, Calvert : Would you let us know what is the rainfall here on 
your farm? — ^13*5 inches. 

41.267. Sir Thomas Middleton : You have on the farm 364 working bullocks- 
What rations do you allow them ? — Four pounds of grain and as much fodder 
as they will eat. 

41.268. For how many months is it necessary here to allow the full ration 
for full work?— They get the corn ration all the year round, and they get no 
fodder if they are grazing. 

41.269. Is there any period of the year during which a large number of 
bullocks would be grazing.?— Yes; from about August up to the present timo 
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tiie bullocks have been getting nothing else but fodder; during the winter 
they have got to be fed. 

41.270. You have told us that you have very good grazing land on the 
farm. What is your best grass? — The best grass is Pennisetxim cenchroides^ 
There are other grasses, but this is the mam grass they eat. 

41.271. Sir Ganga Bam: You have stated that there is no absence of 
mineral constituents, and that the condition oi the cattle is very much better 
as a result of their being given mineral constituents. May I know what you 
give? — I do not use bonemeal. 

41.272. WTiat about salt.? — ^Yes, T use salt. I give a ration of rook salt. 
It is always before my cattle. 

41.273. Can you say how much you give on an average every day? — >1 do 
not give them more than they want; they like rock salt, and they lick that 
salt as long as they like. 

41.274. Sir Kewry Lawrence . You were asked how you could advocate 
cattle breeding if it does not pay. Can you suggest any conditions in which 
it could be made to pay? — I think the gradual rise in prices will eventually 
make it pay. It pays where you can get suiilcient grazing; it pays me 
because I have got si^cient grazing; it pays in this district to breed cattle, 
because they have su^cient grazing, or can get a large amount of their 
fodder for nothing; it does not pay if you have to stall-feed. 

41.275. It is only under certain conditions that it will not pay; under 
other conditions it will pay? — In some conditions it will undoubtedly pay. 

41.276. Is one of the desirable conditions the diminution of worthless stock 
which compete with the good stock? — Undoubtedly; the diminution of worth- 
less stock would have an enormous effect at once because there would be more 
grazing for the good ones, stall-feeding would diminish, and the price of 
fodder would go down. At present cattle which are rubbish are competing 
and putting up the price of fodder. 

41.277. What is the most effective method of bringing about this diminu- 
tion of useless stock? — ^I do not know. 

41.278. Is it not the castration of bad bulls? — Castration will undoubtedly 
have some effect. 

41.279. I think you said just now that bulls round this district are 
castrated? — Yes, but those are the good ones; they are the good calves which 
are likely to make good plough bullocks. 

41.280. Are there still a large number of useless bulls running free in this 
district? — ^I am not very familiar with the district, but T should say there 
are; there are generally one or two in this bazar which are absolutely 
deformed and useless. 

41.281. You say on page 118 of your note that the issue of bulls without a 
scheme for the castration of unfit male stock is not much use. Have you any 
such scheme for enforcing this castration? — ^Yes, Mr. Quirke will give you 
full figures. We have no scheme for enforcing castration, but we manage to 
get an enormous amount done by persuasion and propaganda; no force is 
used that I know of. 

41.282. You do not find the local zamindars unwilling to castrate? — ^That 
depends. That again is a question for Mr. Quii'ke. The zamindar is 
gradually being educated up to it; our castration scheme is one of our great 
successes as a department; I have nothing to do with it; that is purely Mr. 
Quirke’s work. 

41,2^. If that scheme succeeds the prospects of making cattle breeding 
pay will be improved? — Undoubtedly, but then the absolute necessity for 
more bulls becomes more and more important; if we castrate the bad ones 
we must breed some good ones to take their place. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. T. F. QUIRKE, Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Government of the Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QxmsTiON’ 15. — ViirHEtmiJiY.— (o) After a considerable experience of the 
present system of control, I liave no hesitation in saying that the Civil 
Veterinary Department should be independent. 

The present system unnecessarily adds to the work of the Director of 
Agriculture and only delays the disposal of cases which could readily be 
decided by direct approach to the Financial Commissioner, Development. 

The office work of the Chief Superintendent under the present system 
absorbs almost his entire attention; it could b© reduced very considerably 
by allowing direct communication with the Financial Commissioner, Develop- 
ment. The work of the Civil Veterinary Department has now advanced 
to a stage when a more expeditious method of dealing with its proposals 
is essential for the purposes of efficiency. 

(b) (i) Dispensaries in this Province are not under the control of the 
local District Boards. The pay of the Veterinary Assistant in charge is 
paid out of Provincial Funds whilst all other expenses in connection with 
the maintenance, etc., of dispensaries are borne entirely by the local body 
-concerned. The necessary funds are placed at the disposal of this depart- 
ment, which is the advisory authority on all matters affecting the manage- 
ment of dispensaries. 

The existing arrangements are working satisfactorily, 

(ii) On the whole we have little grounds for complaint in this respect. 
District Boards are generally willing, so -far as their resources permit, to 
provide additional veterinary dispensaries as soon as the local demand 
arises. Our difficulty at present is to meet the demand for the large number 
of additional veterinary dispensaries asked for by the District Boards. 

(Hi) As noted in 16 (h) (i) above, dispensaries are already under pro- 
vincial authority. 

(o) (i) Agriculturists are beginning to more fully realise the advantages 
of the free veterinary treatment available at our dispensaries. Especially 
in those areas where attention is now being paid to improved methods of 
breeding livestock, the demand for veterinacry help is steadily increasing. It 
is expected that as the value of livestock increases, there will undoubtedly 
be bigger demand for veterinary service. 

In this Province we aim at providing a larger network of dispensaries, 
one in each zailj to facilitate the treatment of sick animals under hospital 
conditions and are endeavouring to bring veterinary treatment within 
the reach of the poorest zamindar. The difficulty in arranging for the 
care and feeding of animals whilst under treatment is un-^ubtedly one 
ef the biggest obstacles to the freer use of our dispensaries. This is 
specially felt by zamindars at present owing to the long distances of many 
Tillages from our dispensaries, which number only 205 for the entire 
Province. 

The provision of an efficient hospital staff is another important factor in 
helping to popularise veterinary dispensaries. I feel convinced that on 
the efficiency of our veterinary staff depen-ds to a very large extent the 
rate of progress of veterinary development in this country. There is a 
good desJ of evidence available of what progress can be effected even in 
backward areas in popularising the work of dispensaries through energetic 
and. efficient Veterinary Assistants. The greatest care should, therefore, 
be taken in the recruitment of our subordinate establishment, those drawn 
from the zamindar class having most influence in the villages and suitable 
for the work of this department. 
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(ii) The system of maintaining touring veterinary dispensaries was tried 
in this Province but proved very expensive and was found unsuited to 
local conditions. 

(d) The obstacles in dealing with contagious diseases are many:— - 

(1) The apathy of the people, who generally regard visitations of 
disease as the will of God. 

(2) Beligious objections to measures for the control of disease. 

(3) Ignorance of the systems of inoculation and protective vaccina- 
tion as means of dealing with disease. 

(4) Ignorance of the methods of spread of contagious disease. 

(6) Absence of any powers to enforce measures for the protection of 
livestock against disease. 

(6) Increase in the number of cattle fairs throughout the province. 

In making suggestions as regards legislation for oont.agious disease 
amongst livestock, I am guided entirely by the progress, if any, already 
made in this direction for dealing with human contagious diseases in this 
country. 

I think, however, that some effort should be made within mnnicipal areas 
where they are in a position to enforce measures directed for the control 
of disease. It should at least be possible to prevent an animal suffering 
from rinderpest being driven from Delhi to Peshawar along the public 
roads, with free entrance to every village en route, the department respon- 
sible for dealing with contagious disease being obliged to stand powerless 
when disease is carried from village to village whikt it mobilises its staff 
and follows in the tread of the disease with its serum. 

P ailing legislation I think Deputy Commissioners should insist on 2am- 
hardars of villages reporting disease promptly, they should also- hold 
lambardars -and zaildars responsible for inoculation of cattle whenever 
outbreaks of disease occur in their villages. A good deal could also be done 
through village panchayats to improve matters in this respect. 

I specially mention lambardars and zaildars as they are dependent upon 
Government for their position amongst the villagers, they would be generally 
willing to give more active support if pressure was brought to hear upon 
them. On the other hand, they should receive adequate official recognition 
for any particular help given by them. 

I personally entertain -hopes of the different village co-operative societies 
being more active supporters of the department in its efforts to deal with 
disease. Education of the people to the importance of control measures 
is the basis of success in combating any contagious disease. 

(e) There has not been any serious difficulty in securing sufficient serum 
provided adequate funds are available for its purchase from the laboratory. 
Our only difficulty has been that sufficient funds are not forthcoming to 
purchase sera and vaccsin-es in the quantities required in this Province. 
The department, however, realises the heavy expenditure involved in the 
supply of sera and va-ccines. I must add that I am far from satisfied with 
the conditions under which one is obliged to employ these products in this 
country, 

(/) In this Province there is very little real opposition; the only serious 
obstacle to preventive inoculations is the indifference of the people towards 
taking a>ny effective steps to deal with disease. In certain districts, such 
as the ELangra and other hill districts, the village zamindar is generally 
unwilling to in-oculate his cattle until the disease has actually claimed 
,victims amongist his own particular animals. He is not prepared tO' 
anticipate events after seeing the death of his next-door neighbour^ cattle. 
Local conditions' of this kind make the economic employment of serinn. 
impossible. 

Mr, T, F. Quirke. 
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(g) Yes; I consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal diseases is highly desirable. 

(a) and (ii) I attach the greatest importance to the setting up of pro- 
vincial veterinary research institutions where the officer in charge would 
be in close touch with the district staff of the department. These pro- 
vincial institutions could not, however, replace an Imperial Institution of 
the Muktesar type, where dii^ases of All-India importance should be 
particularly dealt with. 

(h) I anticipate that the Muktesar Institute will receive more generous 
financial support and, therefore, it will be in a position to attract a more 
efficient staff of research officers. On this account I would recommend 
that as far as possible special investigation should be conducted by officers 
of the Muktesar Institute. 

(i) Yes; I strongly recommend the appointment of a superior vete-rinary 
officer with the Government of India. 

The Veterinary Service in an agricultural country like India cannot 
hope to effect much progress or make any headway in providing an efficient 
organisation whilst it continues to he treated as an unimportant side line 
and relegated to an inferior position amongst the other services. 

The service badly needs direct representation with the Government of 
India in order to co-ordinate the work of the different Provincial Veterinary 
Services. 

In view of the efforts being made to improve the livestock industry of 
the country, the time is approaching when the problem of contagious 
disease must be seriously tackled. 

It is not reasonable to expect that any widespread and systematic effort 
can be made by stock owners to improve the quality of their stock which 
may at any time be swept away by disease. 

There will, therefore, be many occasions on which the advice of an 
experienced veterinary officer, with practical experience of village con- 
ditions, will be needed by the Government of India in the future. 


Oral Evidence. 

41.284. Sir Henry Lawrence-. Mr. Quirke, you are Chief Superintendent 
of the Civil Veterinary Department? — Yes. 

41.285. How long have you held that office? — Since early in 1920, when 
I took over from Colonel Farmer, 

41.286. How long have you been in the department? — ^I am in my thirteenth 
year of service. 

41.287. Have you been in the Punjab all the time? — Yes. 

41.288. You have just heard Mr. Branford’s statement about the castra- 
tion of unfit bulls; could you tell us something about the success that the 
department has achieved in that direction ? — I think our numbers last 
year were about 182,000; I remember noting in our annual report for 
1924-25 that we do as many castrations as they do in the whole of the rest 
of India. 195,427 scrub hulls were castrated throughout India, of which 
as many as 109,432 were dealt with in the Punjab. 

41.289. Have you met with any opposition in any particular part of the 
country? — ^We do in Hindu districts, but it is nothing very serious. 

41.290. Is there less opposition in the Mahommedan districts than in 
Hindu districts? — Yes, we always expect a certain amount of opposition 
from Hindus, but the opposition is gradually decreasing with the introduce 
tion of the Italian method of castration which does not offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the Hindus at the moment, with the result that it has become 
increasingly popular. 
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41.291. How long is it since you introduced tlie Italian method? — ^It is 
about in its third year now. 

41.292. You have done 182,000 in one year? — ^Yes. 

41.293. What number do you think would be sufficient to cope with the 
situation satisfactorily? — I am ^raid it is rather difficult to say for a large 
province. 1 am not able to gfere at the moment any definite opinion. In 
our castration work we pay particular attention to those villages where 
our District Board bulls are located. »We try to remove all opposition to 
our District Board bulls in the different villages. 

41.294. There are some 15,000,000 cattle in the Province, are there not? 
— Yes, I think soj this number includes buffaloes. 

41.295. Of that number, what proportion would be unfit bulls? — ^At the 
moment our policy is of course to consider none but our District Board 
approved bulls as meeting with our approval for the purposes of cattle 
improvement. The supply of these District Board bulls has not been suffix 
cient; nor have they been working long enough in the districts to justify 
our depending on the village male produce as fit for breeding purposes, so 
that we must regard the increase of District Board bulls as iie criterion 
of our rate of progress in cattle breeding. 

41.296. Would you have to work up to five or ten times your present 
number to have a serious effect on this problem? — -Yes, I think so. W^e 
estimate our requirements at 50,000 stud bulls for the Province. 

41.297. Do you think you will be able to reach that number in the near 
future? — do not think so; we are not likely to get sufficient staff which 
would be required to control cattle breeding on such a large scale. 

41.298. But if the staff were provided? — should think we would be 
able to castrate about 70 or 80 per cent, of the bad bulls in the Province 
if we had the staff. 

41.299. Do you regard that as one of the fundamental points in improving 
the cattle stock? — ^Yesj apart from any other method of cattle improve- 
ment, we should get a certain amount of very definite progress in this way; 
in fact we are securing marked progress by the diminution of unsuitable male 
stock. 

41.300. Then it would be quite worth while for Government to provide 
the staff necessary? — ^Yes, we should pay particular attention to castration. 

41.301. How many years would it take you to train up your men to be 
able to -do this work? — 'We are training at the moment at* the Veterinary 
College four-year course men, but they are coming out in very small 
numl^rs. 

41.302. How many a year? — ^This year it is only about five; ten to fifteen 
recruits are about as many as we shall get each year during the next three 
or four years. 

41,303- How many men have you to do the 181,000 a year that you do 
at present .P — Our present staff is 279 Veterinary Assistants and 28 
Inspectors ; that is 307 subordinate staff. We have got 207 hospitals. 

41.304. So that on the average each one of your 300 men does 600 castra- 
tions per annum ? — About that. 

41.305. So that if you had treble the present staff, you would be able to 
make a real impression on the Province?— Yes, I think so; we are paying 
particular attention to castration in this Province. 

41,3(^. On page 138 of your note, you mention that you are far from satis- 
fied with the conditions under which you are oblig^ to employ the sera 
and vaccines in this country. What are the points on which you are not 
satisfied ? — ^The most serious is that we have no power to deal with contagious 
diseases. As I noted elsewhere in my written reply, a ease of rinderpest 
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can b« brought from Delhi to Peshawar and visit every village en route 
without our being able to stop its movement; that means the deliberate 
spread of disease from village to village. The only measure as a department 
we can take is to follow with our serum bottles; that in practice is the 
position with regard to control of contagious diseases in this country. 

41.307. You have no complaint against the serum with which you are 
supplied from Muktesar ?— None. 

41.308. You are satisfied with that, it is the supply of serum from 
Muktesar that you are referring to at that point in your note?— Yes, that 
is one of the circumstances which makes the employment of sera and 
vaccines uneconomical in this country. One cannot expect sera and vaccines 
to be employed economically if people are allowed to spread disease openly. 
I regard the present position as regards disease control very unsound. 
In reply to another question I referred to the peculiar local conditions in 
the Kangra district; when an outbreak of disease is reported from a par- 
ticular village we find that the only people who are willing to have their 
cattle inoculated are the people whose cattle are already infected; their 
next-door neighbours will refuse to have their cattle inoculated because 
none of their cattle happen to be victims; the result is that at any one 
visit of the Veterinary Assistant he is allowed to inoculate only a small 
percentage of the total cattle of the village, being obliged to return 
frequently to the village whilst the disease persists. Such conditions clearly 
make the employment of serum Uneconomical, because it means repeated 
use of serum under very unsatisfactory conditions. 

41.309. Have you done much with the serum simultaneous method? — ^No, 
we have not; we have had to go rather slow as regards introducing the 
serum simultaneous method into this Province; we are awaiting the results 
of that method in other Provinces. Another reason is that with our very 
limited stafi we do not feel inclined to take it up at the moment. 

41.310. Does it require some special skill? — No, it is not that, but we 
have so much other work on hand at the moment that it would be unwise 
to undertake anything further, 

41.311. There again, with a bigger staff you would be able to do so? — 
Yes; -at the same time, we should proceed very cautiously on this particular 
work. 

41.312. On account of the risks? — On account of the risks involved in 
the method. 

41.313. Are those risks due to inefficient handling of material or what? 
fcr-They are probably risks that you cannot always provide for; for instance, 
one finds, in different parts of India, the disease piroplasmosis in cattle. 
In the serum simultaneo-us method you run the danger, when you are inject- 
ing virulent blood into the cattle for inoculation purposes, of also intro- 
ducing piroplasmosis, and you may also have piroplasmosis as well as cooci- 
diosis appearing in the course of the reaction, these diseases being resuscitated 
in the inoculated animal. 

41.314. Professor Omgulee ; Have you many cases like that? — ^We have not 
yet adopted the method in this Province, but we know that to be the experi- 
ence as regards the serum simultaneous method. Our policy is to hasten 
slowly with regard to this particular method of immunisation in th.s 
Province. 

41.315. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would you tell us what your views are on 
the subject of putting cattle breeding under the Veterinary Department?— 
I propose to speak from my own experience of the cattle breeding situation 
si^ation in this Province. We feel that w© have done something substantial 
in the way of improving cattle breeding through an entirely veterinary 
agency, and that we are from our very training suited to take up cattle 
breeding and to specialise in cattle breeding if necessary. When you get a 
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veterinarian with agricultural experience, as most of us have, I think you 
have got a person who is likely to be the most suitable to tackle the problem 
of cattle breeding in this country, a problem which to my mind is largely 
connected with cattle disease. One knows that stock breeding is seriously 
handicapped by such conditions as sterility, shy breeding, contagious abortion, 
long dry periods in milch cattle, castration of the unfit — conditions which 
the veterinarian is particularly qualified to deal with. 

41.316. Are the principles of animal husbandry taught in veterinary colleges 
in England ° — ^Yes; a man properly trained as a veterinary surgeon Is 
euppos^ to have acquired a particular knowledge with regard to inherited 
disease in animals; the only thing I claim for the veterinarian is that he 
is likely to be most suited to undertake problems of cattle breeding in th'S 
country. I do not claim that every veterinarian is good at cattle breeding; 
I am speaking particularly with reference to conditions in this country. , 

41.317. Sir Ganga Bam : Is animal husbandry part of the veterinary course 
at Lahore? — Yes. 

41.318. Sir JBLenry Lawrence : In other parts of the world where cattle 
hreedang is carried on on a large scale, is it usually in the hands of 
veterinary officers? — ^No, but the conditions are so different; here if you 
bring together any number of cattle yon are immediately faced with the 
problem of disease, you have disease around you on all sides; one’s only 
claim for a veterinarian out here is that he is likely to be more of a dual 
purpose man, and particularly suited for conditions in this country. 

41.319. Do yon think there is more disease in this country than in South 
Africa, for instance, or the Argentine? — I think so; we have disease in 
abundance in this country. 

41.320. At one time in the United States they introduced some Indian 
blood in order to make their cattle more immune against local diseases? — 
Yes. 

41.321. At that time rinderpest was very common in Texas, for instance? 
— Yes, we realise the value of our indigenous cattle in that they are more 
immune from the ordinary diseases of this country. 

41.322. Sir James MacKenna: What is the superior staff of your depart- 
ment? — Three Superintendants, one of the three Superintendents has got 
to deal with the J7orth-^West Frontier Province in addition to North 
Punjab. 

41.323. Mr, Calvert: And Delhi? — Yes. Delhi Province is under the 
Punjab Civil Veterinary Department. 

41.324. Sir James MacKenna: How many Deputy Superintendents are 
there? — We have five; of these, two have recently been appointed; we were 
going on with three for some years past. 

41.325. How many districts have you? — There are 29 districts in the 
Punjab, and Delhi is an additional district. 

41.326. How do you divide up the Province amongst you? — We have 
divided it into the Northern circle, which includes the whole of the Rawl- 
pindi Revenue Division; the Central Circle comprises one whole Revenue 
division and part of the Jullundur Division; and the South Punjab Circle 
takes in the rest of the Punjab and Delhi Province. 

41.327. Which part do you take yourself as Chief Superintendent? — ^The 
Central Punjab ; in addition, I hold general control over the whole Province. 

41.328. Is the Veterinary College under the Chief Superintendent? — ^No; 
it is under the Director of Agriculture. 

41.329. On page 137, with reference to the relationship which exists 
between the District Boards and dispensaries, I infer from your remarks 
that the local bodies provide the funds and you are responsible for the 
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management 3 is that the position ?— Yes. The District Boards provide the 
buildings, but they are largely supported by Government grants, this applies 
particularly to the poorer District Boards. 

41.330. Do not the Local Boards take any interest in the administration? 
— Strictly, they have to. Before transferring a Veterinary Assistant, Tre 
have got to consult the District Board. 

41.331. Professor Gangulee : What is your view with regard to the idea 
of a Cfentral Cattle Bureau — The principal advantage will be to correlate 
information as regards the different breeds in India. It tviII help the 
Provinces in case one Province wants to use the cattle of another, 

41.332. In every Province they are going to have a Livestock Expert and 
under the existing arrangements their activities could not be co-ordinated 
without having a Central Cattle Bureau .P — ^I do not see how you could. 

41.333. Judging from the vast area that you have to serve you are rather 
under-staffed ? — Yes. 

41.334. Some time back I think the Government of the Punjab sent a 
number of students to England for training; have they come back? — ^Yes, 
some have. 

41.335. Have they been appointed in your department .p — I am afraid not 
all,* some have been appointed. 

41,836. Sir Ganga Pam: Is there scope in this Province for private 
practice in this line? — Not very much. 

41.337. Professor'^Gaiigidee Have you any definite suggestion as to how 
the reporting agency can be improved? — It is a question that we hart 
considered for many years The present agency is the patuaiL 

41.338. You make a suggestion here that lambardars and saildars could 
give more active support if pressure was brought to bear upon them. 
What have you in mind when you say that pressure should be brought to 
bear upon them? — One knows the powers of a Deputy Commissioner in a 
district. The more interest he takes in these matters the more work can 
be djOne. 

41.339. You rightly emphasise the need of educating the people to the 
importance of control measures. Do you do any propaganda work? — ^Yes, 
but vre depend mostly on the co-operative movement for propaganda. 
Hitherto we used to do our own propaganda. 

41.340. These co-operative societies go to the cattle fairs and carry on 
propaganda? — ^Yes, Of course their job is to do propaganda and we are 
hoping that every member of a society is a potential propagandist. 

41.341. But do these propagandists have adequate knowledge in veterinary 
matters? — ^I think they have sufficient knowledge for discussions with the 
villagers. 

41.342. The cattle fairs are increasing in this Province? — ^Yes, very con- 
siderably. 

41.343. Why is that so? — ^It is probably due to the fact that District 
Boai^ are anxious to supplement their incomes and this is one of the 
methods. 

41.344. These fairs are all organised? — ^Yes, by the District Boards, and 
they add much to our difficulties. You can quite understand that disease 
is disseminated where cattle fairs are held indiscriminately. 

• 41,345. You have no Veterinary Eesearch Institution in this Province, 
have you? — ^No, none. 

41,346. Therefore you are unable to carry on any research, even if you 
wished? — ^Yes, with the exception of what is being done at the Lahore 
Veterinary Ck>llege and in the Sohawa Laboratory. 
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41.347. A certain amount of researcli is going on there in veterinary 
matters ? — Yes. 

41.348. A previous witness has told us about the supply of bulls to the 
District Boards. Could you give ue an idea as to what is the agency for 
the distribution to these Boards ? — ^According to our arrangements the 
District Boards form cattle sub-committees for each tehsil and periodically 
these put forward the requirements of their tehstls. YTe are the^ agency 
for collecting the applications from the villagers. The applications for 
bulls are put up before the tehsil sub-committees and their recommendar- 
tions are laid before the District Board, at the time of the preparation of 
the District Board budget the purchase of bulls is decided on. 

41.349. They buy from you at a fixed price? — Yes, at IU.250, a flat rate. 

41,360. And they distribute them among the zamindars? — ■We are 

responsible for the distribution. 

41.351. How do you dispose of your bulls in the farm if the demand is 
not forthcoming from the District Board? — -Such a position has not arisen 
so far; the demand is always there. 

41.352. I see you are in favour of legislation for the control of disease. 
Do you think it will be possible to set up the necessary organisation for 
enforcing such legislation? — It has got be set up very slowly. The 
position from my point of view is that I have got to put forward our 
difficulties. 1 have to show under what difficulties we work in this country 
in dealing with the problem of contagious disease. 

41.353. Mr, Calvert: Is there a large introduction of contagious disease 
from beyond the border]^ of the Province? — We generally consider there isj 
we generally blame particularly the bordering Indian States where little or 
no effective measures are taken against contagious- diseases. 

41.354. jyfr. Kamat: You have heard the previous witness Mr. Branford 
say, with reference to the unfit animals, that their number in villages may 
be roughly about 50 or 60 per cent.; that is, 50 or 60 per cent, of the 
animals in the Province may be rubbiish. As a Veterinary Officer, do you 
agree that the proportion of unfit animals may be 50 or 60 per cent,? — 
fully agree with that. 

41.355. Is that your general impression or have you gone into the ques- 
tion with reference to the figures of the cattle census? — That is one’s 
general impression. 

41.356. Probably you may not have studied the figures; but I will just 
put them before you in order that the question may be further studied. 
The cattle census figures show that in 1923 in your Province there were 
nearly fifteen million cattle? — Yes. 

41,367. Out of which the young stock total five millions? — Yes. 

41.358. If you exclude the young stock there remain ten millions of adult 
cattle? — Yes. 

41.359. You know male buffaloes in this country are slaughtered ; there is 
no sentiment about it? — Yes, 

41.360. Now, if you exclude the figure for buffaloes and take into account 
merdy the figure for bulls and cows, it comes to seven millions? — Yes. 

41.361. ‘60 per cent, of that are useful and 50 per cent, only unfit ; so we 
get to 3J millions as useless cattle? — Yes. 

41,3>62. Now, this 3J millions out of a total of 15 million cattle comes 
to about one-fifth or 20 per cent, and not 60 per cent. ? — I am afraid I do 
not foBow your argument at all. 

41,363. You say that 60 per cent, of the total cattle are useless?— I can 
talk only of this Province. 
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41,364. Yes; if the total number of cattle in this Province is fifteen 
millions, according to your own showing, half of them or 7^ millions must 
be useless? — They are not absolutely useless; they have all got a particular 
value in the internal economy of the Province. We do consider that the 
breeding and rearing of such cattle are uneconomic to the people who bred 
them. 

41,366. You are using the term “ useless ” in that sense? — Yes, entirely. 

41.366. It is simply a question of what pays and what does not pay the 
breeder, that is all? — ^That is one’s general impression of the cattle seen 
in villages. 

41.367. You will see the question as to what is the census of the useless 
cattle requires further and closer study rather than mere impressions? — 
Quite so. 

41.368. It may not be after all 50 per cent, of the total .^’-^Quite so. 
Buffaloes can be entirely excluded from this category of useless cattle and 
my 50 per cent, estimate does not include them. 

41.369. Sir Gcmga Bam: You told us this morning that you could not 
double or treble your output for want of irrigable land? — Yes. 

41.370. We were told that there is a scheme for irrigating 6,000 acres; 
would you be able to double the output if that scheme is carried out? — Yes ; 
the scheme provides that. 

41.371. Would the increase be in direct proportion to the irrigated land? 
— ^Almost. At the moment there are so many acres under irrigation and 
so many under grazing. With a relatively small increase in the cultivable 
land we will be able to increase our output. 

41,872. The total area .being limited, it wi'U reduce your grazing area? — 
Yes, but not to any appreciable extent. 

41.373. So it cannot be in direct proportion? — ^No, not strictly. 

41.374. Is the price of serum retarding the zamindars from inoculating 
their cattle for rinderpest? — ^No, because in this Province the Government 
pays for the serum. 

41,376. Then why do not the zamindars make use of the serum very 
freely? — So they do; in fact they make use of it so much that we are not 
able to meet the demand. 

41.376. Do you fully meet the demand? — No, on account of the big 
expense. 

41.377. Do you advocate the reducing of the price of serum? You know 
the Government of India is making a huge sum out of it? — Yes; all the 
time when the increases in prices were under discussion we opposed them, 
but they were always oarri^; I think they were increased for particular 
reasons. 

41.378. Sir ThoTnas Middleton: You told us that your department last 
year succeeded in castrating a large number of bulls. At what ages were 
the animals castrated? — Between six months and two years. 

41.379. Sir Oangoi Bam: Is it surgical castration?— No; it is the new 
Italian method. 

41.380. Sir Thomas Middleton: Did you castrate a large proportion 
between six months and one year? — Yes, quite a large proportion. 

41.381. Does it require a qualifiled Veterinary Surgeon to use this Italian 
instrument? — No. 

41.382. Could you increase your staff of castrators? — We are doing that. 

41.383. You told us that when you introduced bulls into the district you 
try if possible to get rid of all the competitors? — Yes. 
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41.384. What happens in the case o£ the Brahinini bull® — almost prefer 
not to tackle this particular question, I am afraid they do not come under 
our head of success in castration, but we do a certain number of them. 

41.385. Do they come under your compulsory castration? — There is no 
such thing as compulsory castration. 

41.386. So that they remain as competitors? — ^Yes. 

41.387. Sir Benry Lawrence \ Are they a large number ?— Pretty large 
for the country, 

41.388. Mr. Calvert : In the east, not in the west? — Yes, quite so. 

41.389. Sir Thomas Middleton : What general methods of inspection do you 
follow to ensure that the progeny of the selected bulls and cows are pro- 
perly looked after? — 'Under our system we have a network of hospitals; I 
think they number at the moment 217. Each Veterinary Assistant has got 
in his charge a certain number of bulls working in his particular part of 
the district and he is supposed to do regular inspections of them, he main- 
tains a register showing when he inspects these bulls and so on. These 
are examined by the other officers, the Deputy-Superintendents and Super- 
intendents. 

41.390. Supposing in a particular village the Inspector reports that a 
bull is serving over 50 per cent, of uneconomic animals? — ^We have not 
yet been called upon to deal with such a situation but we might suggest 
to the District Boards that the bull be transferred. We have not got very 
much power; there are a lot of things which we could do if we had power 
to improve matters in this respect. 

41.391. Do the District Boards watch the state of affairs closely? — We find 
that in the EDariana districts, including Hissar, -Gurgaon and Bohtak, and 
also in the Dhanni districts where we have concentrated on cattle brewing, 
the District Boards are beginning to take a very active interest in the 
question of cattle breeding. 

41.392. You claim, I think, that the Veterinary Officer’s early training 
has specially suited him to the work of cattle breeding. Do you not put 
it rather high? What Veterinary College did you go to? — Dublin. We 
are up against this question of control and we- want to know the reason 
why cattle breeding should be taken away. The Veterinary Department 
would naturally want to know, if the authorities are dissatisfied with them, 
whether they have done something radically wrong which might warrant the 
change of policy. 

41,-383. During your course at Dublin and elsewhere you do get a certain 
number of lectures on animal husbandry but that is after all quite a small 
part of your course. Your technical course occupies the greater part ot 
your time. Do students have opportunities at any of the veterinary colleges 
of seeing much of cattle in health .P — ^Yes, it is part of the training of a 
Veterinary Surgeon to see cattle in health. 

41,394. There are not very many seen about the veterinary hospitals — 
W^e are not entirely confined to the college during the four years’ training; 
college facilities provide opportunities for students to see healthy cattle on 
farms as part of their training and those of us who have been brought up on 
farms have naturally had ample opportunities. 

41,390. You have pointed out the need for legislation and you are well 
aware of the difficulties. But you make one suggestion which is that there 
sihould be power to stop the movement of cattle along the public roads. 
Supposing it were possible to enforce some regulation preventing animals 
being driven along the public roads, would the result not be to send 
them off the roads right into the village tracks and to make things worse? 
— I do not think so. 
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41.396. There would be no possibility of enforcing a standstill order in 
this country such as is enforced in Britain? — It would be impossible. 

41.397. I do not see that you would be much further forward if you had 
the public roads barred? — My suggestion was that diseased animals should 
be prevented from leaving one village and going into another. I am not 
making .any definite recommendation in this respect, but I am simply 
showing what the present position is with regard to the question of dealing 
with these diseases. 

41.398. I see your difficulty, but what I do not see is any method of 
enforcing -a standstill order.? — A& I say, I am not making any recommenda- 
tions, but simply explaining to the Commission the present position. 

41.399. Sir James MacKenna: In Burma we can deal with cattle in 
that way. 

41.400. Sir Thomas Middleton: Can j’ou enforce it? 

41.401. Sir James MacKemia: Yes. 

41.402. Mr, Calvert : In the Punjab can you not control the movement 
of cattle across the bridges, etc.? — ^Yes, if we had the power we could. I 
am simply stating the position to show how hopelessly difficult the whole 
thing is. 

41.403. Mr, Bolerts : Is there a Oattle Diseases Act in this Province such 
as there is in Madras? — Certain diseases have been notified, such as surra, 
glanders, dourine, epizootica, South African horse sickness and lymphangitis 
in equines; we have got the power in certain districts to catch affected 
animals 'and destroy them. 

41.404. Have you powers to stop fairs being held in the districts? — ^No, 
but the Director of Agriculture has got the power to recommend; I do 
not know if he has got the power to stop them. 

41.405. As regards the question of breeding cattle, do you agree with 
the view that the main hindrance is the fact that cattle breeding does not 
pay, or is it your view that the main difficulty is the religious prejudice of 
the Hindus? — I suppose there is a bit of both in it. If an industry does 
not pay, it naturally ceases to be attractive to the people engaged in it. 

41.406. You would not go so far as to say that this is the main difficulty ? 
— ^I suppose it is one of the main difficulties. 

41.407. fWith the spread of irrigation in the Punjab we shall within the 
next few years have about fifteen million acres, more or less, under irriga- 
tion, and that will be at the expense of the breeding tracts? — -Yes. 

41.408. Is it your opinion that in future cattle breeding will have to be 
resorted to more and more in the cultivated areas? — No; up to the present 
time the resources of the cattle breeding tracts have not been sufficiently 
organised. My own opinion is that if the development of the present cattle 
breeding tracts was well organised they would supply the rest of the Punjab 
very well. 

41.409. Could you give us an idea as to what you mean by organisation? 
— ^Take districts like Bohtak, Hissar and Gurgaon; we would have an 
organisation in these districts such as the Eemount Department provides 
in selected horse breeding districts; similarly we would have selected dis- 
tricts for cattle breeding. We would need to have a big castration cam- 
paign and also undertake the question of fodder ppo vision in these tracts. 
Insecurity of fodder is the principal difficulty in the way of progress in 
these tracts. 

41.410. Do you think the type of animals can be much improved? — Yes, 
and I believe that Government can concentrate on the cattle breeding tracts 
for the supply of their bulls and plough cattle for the rest of the Punj-ab. 
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41.411. You can produce them much cheaper here, can you not? — ^Yes. 

41.412. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would the cattle of this part of the Punjab 
be suitable for the rest of the Punjab? — ^Nb. Besides this cattle breeding 
tract, "we have also got the Dhanni tract, which supplies the north of the 
Punjab, down to districts like Sialkot. Then you have got the Hariana 
tract, which supplies all the south-eastern Punjab. 

41.413. And the two together can supply a greater part of the needs of 
the Punjab? — ^Yes; and there is the third tract, called the Dajjal area, for 
such districts as Mooltan and Dera Ohazi Khan. 

41.414. Mr, Boherts: In answer to Sir Ganga Ram, you said that an 
increase in the irrigated area here would give you material for increasing 
almost in proportion the number of animals turned out. Is it your idea in 
these breeding tracts that you can increase the number by increasing the 
irrigated area? — Yes. 

41.415. I do not quite follow how in that case these districts can be in a 
better economic position than the other cultivated areas ? — I think the 
average holding in these districts is larger than in the rest of the Province, 
and, as you know, the country is ha/rani at the moment and the holdings 
are large. 

41.416. And the unirrigated areas must still be of no use except for cattle 
breeding? — Yes, quite suited for cattle rearing. 

41.417. You have no figures, I suppose, of the cost of rearing cattle.?^ — 
We can work that out on the farm book prices. The book valuation, 
showing the cost of the animals as they are brought up on the EKssar farm, 
is fairly representative of what it would cost the ordinary zamindar to rear 
these cattle. 

41.418. Would you give us a definite note? You apparently have a 
definite idea in your mind that you can organise these tracts for giving us 
all the cattle that are required. Would it be possible to show more definitely 
than appears in the note put forward how it is to be done? — ^If you read 
the note on cattle breeding in the Punjab, which is part of the Government 
memorandum, you will find that I specially recommended that the resources 
of the cattle breeding tracts should be developed, as I considered that to 
be the first step towards cattle improvement in the Punjab. You are 
likely to get the quickest and the best results from that method. 

41.419. With regard to your organisation of the district, your men, I take 
it, are attached to the veterinary hospitals everywhere? — Yes. 

41.420. Bo you regard that as sufiBciently mobile when big problems with 
regard to contagious diseases crop up ? — The great advantage of the 
veterinary hospital is that everyone knows where to find the hospital. With 
the itinerant system, you send your man out into the interior, and nobody 
knows where to find him when he is wanted. Our object is to increase the 
network of hospitals so as to include a workable area for each Veterinary 
Assistant. 

41.421. jSir Henry Lawrence i Speaking of the necessity for provincial 
research, what particular diseases do you think require research at the 
present time 'here? — ^T-ake the sheep question: we consider that between 80 
and 90 per cent, of the mortality amongst sheep is due to parasites, and we 
feel that quite a lot could be done with regard to the prevention of such 
mortality. Then there are other local proHems. 

41.422. Are you doing anything for camels?— Yes, a certain amount is 
being done at the 'Sohawa 'Laboratory, 

41.423. Have you had a Camel Bxpert at any time dealing with surra? — 
Yes. 
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41,424. Have you still got Mm? — ^Nb, lie lias retired j but we have got a 
Deputy Superintendent doing the job who was formerly working under 
him. 

41,426. How have you solved the question of surra in camels? — iWe have 
not yet solved the question ; it is stiU alive, -ajid more work is necessary on 
that question. There is also immense scope for work as regards surra in 
horses. 

41.426. Mr. Karnat: I should like to ask you one question about the 
system prevailing in this Province with regard to the relationship between 
District Local Boards and your department and also the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. You say the pay of the Veterinary Assistants is borne by the 
Provincial revenues?— Yes. 

41.427. And the District Local Boards pay only for the upkeep of the 
dispensaries ? — ^Yes. 

41.428. And as regards transfers and promotions? — ^That is done by the 
Provincial Government. 

41.429. Is this system working satisfactorily? — ^Yes. 

41.430. Have you compared the system prevailing, say, in the United 
Provinces with your system? — ^No, hut I have heard about their difficulties. 

41.431. You think yonr system is better?— -As things are happening iu 
the Punjab, we are quite happy with the present arrangements. 

41.432. You want that the District Local Boards should contribute a 
definite percentage of their revenues for the maintenance of your depart- 
ment? — As the department is responsible for cattle breeding, we feel that 
something definite should be done by the District Boards in order that we 
may know beforehand what we can do towards replacing casualties occurring 
amongst our stud bulls. At the present moment our energy is dissipated 
in writing and re-wnting to District Boards to provide funds. 

41.433. As a requisite of the success of this scheme you also maintain 
that Government should give grants to supplement the percentage cdn- 
tribution made by the District Local Boards? — Yes, 

41.434. Your point is that the Provincial Government should have control 
and they should also give contributions? — ^Yes; the District Boards should 
be encouraged to maintain interest in the cattle breeding question by 
insisting on their bearing portion of the expenditure. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a,m, on Monday, the 
2Sth February, 1927, at Lahore. 
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Monday, February 28th, 1927. 
LAHORE. 


Present : 

The Marquess op Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 


■Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C-B. 

Bai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ham, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 


Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E , 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulee. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S. j. iiijr i \ 
Mr. W. HoBBRis, ksc. \{Co-opUdMeraUrs^ 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 1,7^ ‘ x a * • \ 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith. Secretaries.) 


Mr. D. MILNE, C.I.E., LA.S., Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — ^Agbicultitral Education. — ^Agriculture is taught in — 

(a) the Agricultural College, Lyallpur, which has been the chief 
centre of agricultural education in the Province since 1909, and now 
gives courses for the B.So.(Agri.) and M.'So.(Agri.) degrees; also a 
number of non-XJniversity courses to meet various needs of the 
community. 

(b) the Khalsa College, Amritsar, which since 1923 has given a course 
for the first two years of the B.Sc.(Agri.) degree. 

(c) certain middle and high schools in the Province where it forms 
an optional subject. 

To give some idea of the position of affairs in this Province, I will first 
give a brief histoi-y of the Punjab Agricultural College and Research In- 
stitute, the Khalsa College, Amritsar, and agricultural education in schools 
in the Province. 

Agriculture in Colleges . — The Punjab Agricultural College and the 
Research Institute was opened in 1909 at LySlpur as already stated, and 
had chemical, botanical, entomologioal and other laboratories, library, 
herbarium, museum, etc. It cost about 4 lakhs of rupees. 'The students 
were boarded on the estate as they are at present. Twenty acres of land 
were set aside as a students’ farm where students were made to grow plots 
-of different crops, <and do all connected operations with their own hands. 
Land was required for several purposes connected with the opening of the 
Institution, and by then the Agricultural EsKperimental Farm was left 
with an area of 260 acres, of which 100 acres were for experimental and 
demonstration work— -the remaining area was farmed by tenants. On this 
experimental farm, the students studied the farm animals, were given 
demonstrations with various indigenous and modern agricultural imple- 
ments, were kepi in touch with the a^icultural experiments carried out by 
the department and received training in agricultural operations too 
extensive to be carried out on their own plots. 

The Botanical Section which was started in 1907, when the Economic 
Botanist was appointed, had taken over 65 acres of land. On four acres of 
this area a teaching collection of plants of biological and economic interest 
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was begun. Eight acres were being put under fruit experiments, thirty 
acres were reserved for botanical work on cottons and wheats, and the re- 
mainder for botanical work on other crops. Among other things the students 
received here tuition in crossing, selection, testing of varieties of crops and 
other work connected with the evolution of improved types. 

The College began its work with only a three years diploma course in 
English, ^is included a training in practical agriculture with theoretical 
and practical instruction in such sciences as are of direct assistance to 
farmers, i.e.^ Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Physics, Veterinary Science, 
Land Bevenue System of the Province, etc. The standard of education for 
entrance to the course was the University Matriculation Examination or its 
equivalent. Men who went successfully through the course were eligible 
for posts of Agricultural Assistants and such like in the Department as 
well as for employment on private farms. 

In 1910 a very small workshop was opened to facilitate repairs, etc., of 
apparatus required in the Institution, and from 1912-15 a few lectures on 
agricultural engineering were sometimes arranged for. 

In 1912 a dairy with twenty cows was started to enable the Professor of 
Agriculture to teach the students practical dairying as part of the diploma 
course. In the same year a six-months vernacular course of practical 
farming was opened for young men who wished to take such a course. 

In 1914 the three years Diploma course was changed into a four-years 
Diploma course divided into two parts. Part I extended over the first 
two years, and was devoted mainly to practical agriculture. It was a 
course complete in itself and qualified men for employment in the lower 
ranks of the Agricultural Department, or for farm managers on private 
estates, etc. A leaving certificate was given to those who left College at 
this stage. Part II of this course extended over the remaining two years 
and included the scientific training already mentioned. 

From 1916, on the appointment of an Agricultural Engineea* to the 
Department the students began to get a very useful course in Agricultural 
Engineering including land surveying, handling of tools, working in wood 
and iron, the use of machinery, and other agricultural engineering matters 
with which modern farmers should be acquainted; also they are put in 
touch with problems connected with the evolution of improved implements, 
water lifts, tube wells, etc. 

In 1916 a Rural Economics course of one month^s duration was started. 
It is attended by all recruits to the Indian Civil Service, Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, Canal Officers and Subordinates, staff of the Co-operative 
Department, etc. The object of this course is to show these officers some- 
thing of the nature of the work that is being done at the Agricultural 
and Research Institute so that they might be able to direct farmers where 
they should apply for help when in a particular difficulty; also that they 
might be better able to assist the staff of the Agricultural Department 
with their district work, should they require their help. 

In 1917 the college was affiliated to the Punjab University and the four 
years’ Diploma course was remodelled to form the present four years’ course 
for the B.Sc. Degree in Agriculture. After experience with the four years’ 
Diploma course it was found advisable to make instruction in science and in 
practical agriculture go hand in hand as far as possible in the new degree 
course, as it had done in the old three years’ Diploma course. To enable 
us to meet, as far as staff and other facilities would permit, the wishes of 
those who cannot, or do not desire to go through the Degree course, a two 
years’ Leaving Certificate course was started. It was arranged that in the 
first year of this course the students* should take the first year classes of the 
B.Sc. (Agri.) Degree, and in the second year they should join a class specially 
arranged for them in which they would devote most of their time to the 
study of practical agriculture. 
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In 1918 a vernacular course of one year’s duration was started for certifi- 
cated teacliers of the Education Department to enable them to teach agricul- 
ture in rural vernacular middle schools. 

In 1924 a course extending over 1^ months for lohars (village blacksmiths), 
etc., was started. The instruction given includes oil engine driving, running 
repairs, maintenanoe of the simpler forms of improved implements, etc. 
The course was started as it was found that the introduction of modern 
agricultural implements and machinery, including ploughs, reapers, harrows, 
sugar mills, oil engines, etc., etc., was being greatly hamper^ on account of 
dearth of men who understood them, and who oould effect simple repairs. 

Short courses of dairying, practical agricultural, etc., have also been 
arranged. 

At present the following courses are given at the College: — 

(a) A four years’ University course in English for the B.Sc. (Agri.) 
Degree. 

(b) A course in English of not less than years for the M.Sc. Degree 
in Agriculture, 

(c) A two years’ certificate course in English. 

(d) A six months’ vernacular course of practical training in 
agriculture. 

(e) A one-year course for certificated vernacular middle school teachers, 
to enable them to teach agriculture in those schools. 

(/) A short course in rural economy for newly joined members of the 
Indian Civil Service, Extra Assistant Commissioners, Canal Officers and 
Subordinates, staff of the Co-operative Department, etc. 

(g) A blacksmith class of 1^ months’ duration. 

(/i) Other miscellaneous short courses for which there is a growing 
demand. 

The College Syllabus and University Calendar give further details of these 
eourses. 

With the gradual development of the courses of instruction, there have 
been additions and improvements to the laboratories and other parts of the 
Institute; for example, a new wing has been added to the Chemical Section; 
a new workshop has been built and the Engineering Section has been greatly 
expanded. The Botanical area has been extended to 120 acres, and the 
Experimental Farm is now about 600 acres. There is accommodation now 
for 200 students in the College and, as will be seen fro^m the statement on 
page 36, about 60 students are now admitted each year to the main course. 
Of these, 36 seats are reserved for the Punjab, five for Indian States and nine 
for other Provinces. The North-West Frontier Province in the first place 
and Sind in the second have prior claims on the places reserved for other 
Provinces. Extensions to the College are greatly needed in many directions 
and are being provided for in the five years’ programme of development 
of the Department. The total expenses which students have to meet, 
inclusive of cost of living, College fees, etc., in the degree and leaving certi- 
ficate courses are about !Rs.40 to Ils.60 per month, and the vernacular class 
about Ks.lO per month. 

The Khalsa College, Amritsar, as already stated (vide page 38) teaches 
agriculture up to the first examination in agriculture, i.e., the first two 
years of the course for the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture. It is an Arts 
College, but is provided with a farm of 60 acres in extent on which practical 
agriculture is taught to the students. The scientific part of the course 
is tau^t in ^e^ College laboratories. The first batch of a^bout a dozen 
students of this institution sat for the first examination in Agriculture in 
April-May, 1926, and in April-lMay of the present year nine students sat 
for the same examination. The system of agricultural education in Arts 
•Colleges up to the stage of the first examination in agriculture has its 
drawbacks, however. 
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It is not possible to discuss this system fully here, but one or two points 
may be mentioned. One objection is that tiie students would have to 
proceed to another College to complete their studies for the agricultural 
degree, joining that College in the third year, a system which has been 
repeatedly tried and is now strongly condemned by many authorities on 
agricultural education. Again these Arts Colleges could only be a success 
if equipped with Professors of experience of the agricultural needs of the 
Province and of the application of the different sciences to agricultural 
workj have suitable farms, laboratories, apparatus, herbarium, library, 
etc., and be kept in touch with current work by touring; by carrying on 
experiments on their farms, etc. If therefore each intermediate college 
must be equipped in this way to give a sound agricultural education, the» cost 
to the country will be immense. 

Besides the question of cost, and still more important for the progress 
of agricultural education. Agricultural Colleges with their staff of specialists 
and their superior equipment ought to be able to give a far more efficient 
agricultural education than Intermediate Colleges. The establishment of a 
specialised college highly equipped for the teaching of agriculture and then 
increasing the number of such Colleges when necessary, is the line of develop- 
ment which has proved most economical and successful in other countries 
and this is the line of development which the Department advocates. 

There is also the question whether good courses in the general sciences 
connected with agriculture, such as Botany, Chemistry, Zoology, Physics, 
etc., should be given in the Intermediate Colleges, and thus shorten the 
course of agriculture at the Agricultural College. This is another matter 
and raises questions of considerable difficulty in the Punjab. For example, 
we find that the boys here must be three years at least at an Agricultural 
College, studying practical work and the application of science to agriculture, 
before they can get a good grounding in the subject. Therefore this would 
mean a course for five years’ study from the Matriculation stage, and would 
probably put an agricultural degree beyond the reach of the sons of ordinary 
farmers. 

As regards the popularity of the Agricultural College, Lyallpur, and the 
success of its students in finding employment we find, looking back on its 
history, that there were 400 applicants for entrance to its diploma course 
when it opened in 1909, that there was not a single applicant for admission 
in 1913, that in 1914 there were 58 and that the number rose to over 
200 in 1917. 

Tlie figures showing the number of applicants and admissions from 1917 
onwards are given below: — 

Statement showing number of applications for admission to the English 
course (B.Sc. Agriculture degree and Leaving Certificate) in the Agri- 
cultural College, and numbers admitted during the past nine years. 


Year. 

Applications. 

Admissions. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-Agri- 

culturists. 

Total. 

S! 

* 1 

Non- Agri- 
culturists. 

Total. 

1917 

78 

124 

202 

23 

16 

39 

1918 

100 

125 

225 

37 

17 

54 

1919 

173 

92 

265 

47 

9 

56 

1920 

202 

66 

268 

50 

4 

54 

1921 

151 

77 

228 

45 

9 

54 

1922 

210 

90 

300 

43 

10 

; 53 

1923 

151 

29 

180 

48 

5 

53 

1924 

83 

25 

108 

47 

9 

' 56 

1925 

108 

32 

140 

50 

14 

, 64 
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Tlie rush to get into the college when it opened was probably due not to 
a belief that anything of practical value could be taught in a college to 
practical agriculturists, but largely to the expectation that successful 
students would rapidly find their way into the various Provincial Services 
which deal with agricultural u^ork. People were disappointed except m 
so far as the subordinate services of the Agricultural Department were 
concerned, and the drop in the number of applicants followed. In the 
main, the numbers of applications which have been received from 1917 
onwards have followed the impro-vements made in the pay and prospects 
of the members of the Subordinate Agricultural Service, and the number 
of subordinate posts in the Agricultural Department which became available. 

It will be seen from the statement above, however, that we have usually 
had far more applications for admission to the college than we have had 
facilities to take in. 

As regards employment, most of the students who have passed successfully 
through these courses have been taken into the service of the Agricultural 
Deijartment; a few have gone into other Government Departments or to 
manage their own lands or the lands of others, and some have found 
employment elsewhere (vide page 54). 

Early in the history of the College however we realised that it, and even 
the Agricultural Department, could not live long unless our graduates 
showed that they had learnt something of real money value theiej 
consequently strenuous efforts were made when evolving courses in the 
various science subjects to work into each subj'ect as much as possible of 
the application of the science to Punjab agricultural problems. 

Tlie result of these efforts is, we are pleased to say, that men who have 
gone successfully through a diploma or degree course are gradually gaining 
the confidence of the farmers as the years pass and are doing much to 
awaken the agricultural community to the value of a scientific agricultural 
education. 

We are now faced with, large developments in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and this will attract more students to the college ; also other 
departments the work of which is closely connected with agriculture are 
prepared to employ graduates to< an increasing extent. The latter stop 
must be an advantage to the Punjab where agriculture is the basis of all 
prosperity, but the most encouraging feature is an increasing demand from 
private farmers and others connected with agriculture for the services of 
men trained in the Agricultural College. This is a compliment to the 
value of the training given to students at the college, but the demand is 
chiefly for those who have had some years’ practical experience of farming 
after taking their degree or diploma. It would, however, be impracticablo 
to lend a considerable number of men already in Government service to 
landowners for long periods, and in order to help us to overcome this 
difficulty a scheme has been put forward to Government by which a number 
of students will be given, for a period of five years, an area of 75 acres 
of oanal-irrigated land which they will farm under the supervision and 
tuition of the Agricultural Department. It is hoped that by the end of 
five years they will gain sufficient experience to fit them for the posts 
just mentioned and will also have acquired sufficient confidence to take 
up farming on their own account. 

At present the best brains among the agricultural classes are being 
diverted to professions more lucrative than agriculture, and it seems 
advisable that every endeavour should be made to induce men to take an 
agricultural education. 

The students for the courses given in the Agricultural College are drawn 
from all over the Province and when they leave the college they impart 
information of value to agriculturists with wliom they come in contact. 
The result of this and the fact that farmers have pocketed extra profits 
in hard cash by using the Agricultural Department’s seeds, implements, 
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methods of cultivation, &c., has been the creation among agriculturists 
of a desire to improve agriculture. Their change of attitude in this 
direction forcibly strikes anyone who attempted to get these men to adopt 
improvements twenty years ago. In those days most people regarded the 
zamindar as a hopeless case, now zamindars are regarded as far from 
hopeless. Many zamindars call for aid from the Agricultural Department, 
the call is increasing day by day, and we cannot satisfy their demands. 
Obviously, then, the Agricultural Department has laid a very valuable 
foundation, not only for its own work, but for other Departments, t-he 
work of which is connected with agriculture. It is extremely difficult, 
however, to get a measure of the money value of this to the Province. 

Agriculture in schools . — The question was taken up in earnest in 1917, 
and after discussion it was decided that special .agricultural schools were 
not the best line of action as by joining such a school all careers other than 
that of agriculture woiuld be definitely closed to the hoys. Obviously the 
correct policy is to leave the final choice of a career open to young people 
as long as possible. It was therefore decided to introduce agriculture as 
an optional subject in rural schools, and the vernacular rural middle schools 
were chosen as the most promising field of operation. The work is carried 
on chiefly in District Board schools subsidised partly by the Education 
Department and is supervised by the Education Department with the help 
and advice of the Agricultural Department. 

Since 1918 senior vernacular certificated teachers have been sent to 
Lyallpur Agricultural College for one year’s training in tlie course specially 
dewdgned for that purpose, after which they teach the subject in the schools 
referred to aJbove. When employed on teaching work these men are 
entitled to an allowance of Rs.lO per mensem each in addition to their 
ordinary pay. Their work is inspect^ by an officer of the Education Depart- 
ment who holds the post of Assistant Inspector of Agriculture in schools 
and who has been through the old three years diploma course at Lyallpur. 
This officer has bis headquarters at Lyallpur and works under the general 
direction of the Principal of the Agricultural College there. 

Up to tbe end of 1903 the schools at which agriculture is taught were 
provided either with a school farm of three to five acres, or a school garden 
of about J aere area. The farms are usually equipped vith bullocks, a set 
of agricultural implements, buildings for the storage of seeds and imple- 
ments and for the housing of bullocks etc. The estimated capital cost for 
starting one of these farms is E,s.3,50O. 'In the case of these farms diffi- 
culties were met with, as the price of land^rose greatly after the war and 
it was found impossible to purchase land at the sanctioned estimates, viz., 
Rs.250 an acre; it was not always easy to get suitable land in the vicinity 
of schools; people began to expect too mudh from agricultural teachers who 
had only one year’s training in agriculture; there were often considerable 
deficits in the budgets which District Boards found it difficult to meet, 
etc. In spite of these difficulties, however, the progress achieved was 
considerable though slow. At the close of the year 1922-23 there were 44 
middle schools teaching agriculture. Four to six periods of 40 to 45 
minutes each are given per week to the subject in these schools. 

A circular issued hy the Director of Public Instruction in September, 
1923, announced some important changes in the policy of agricultural 
education in schools. Am ong other things it encouraged the institution of 
school gardens up to a maximum of | acre in area; Government to contri- 
bute towards the initial expenditure on these up to a maximum of Rs.dOO 
per plot, and towards the net deficit on the working of a plot up to a 
maximum of Rs.SO per annum for a period of five years from the date of 
commencing the work. 

The result of the circular was that the number of schools teaching agri- 
culture rose ’by the end of the year 1926 from 44 to 67. Of these, 26 were 
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school farms of three acres or more, and 40 were school gardens. In the 
past year (1926) the number of vernacular middle schools where agriculture 
is taught has increased from 67 to 80. Aibout 53* of the^ have school 
gardens and 27 have school farms attached. Thea^efore the increase in the 
past year was practically all in school gardens. The demand for school 
gardens is rapidly increasing, and District Boards which were previously 
apathetic are now keen to start agricultural education by means of these. 

School gardens are more popular, than school farms for many reasons. 
For example, their initial cost is about one-tenth the cost of a school farm, 
and there can be no great annual deficit in the axscounts. Suitable land 
is more easily secured, and the teacher can give farmers a great deal of 
information regarding the principles underlying the various farm opera- 
tions, plants and how they live, crop and cattle pests, etc., etc., while 
they are not exposed to competition with farmers as regards farm manage- 
ment — a subject at which the farmer has had many years’ experience, and 
at which the teadher with one year’s training in agriculture is not able 
to hold his own as a rule. It is considered that the teaching of agriculture 
in schools is of great importance as it reaches masses of people who never 
attain the matriculation standard, and creates in them a thirst for further 
knowledge -and a desire for agricultural improvement. From a state- 
ment sent to me by the Assistant Inspector of Agriculture in schools, 
it appears that this year out of an approximate total of 8,700 boys wbo 
attended the middle classes in schools where agriculture is taught some 
6,600 are taking agriculture. Considering that agriculture is an optional 
subject, I think this is a most excellent record and a convincing proof of 
the popularity of the subject. 

There are 'also a few high school centres at which agriculture is taught. 
These centres are maintained by Grovernment. In -addition to this, agri- 
culture is now taught at a few private schools. 

The one year course in the Punjab Agricultural College which qualifies 
senior vernacular certificated te-achers to teach agriculture in middle 
schools is attended by 32 teachers this year. The number of teachers who 
rec?eive this training will doubtlessly increase with the increasing demand 
for agricultural instruction in rural vernacular middle and other schools, 
and arrangements for the training can be made at Lyallpur. 

I will now make a few remarks regarding the specific points raised in - 
question No. 2. 

(i) The supply of teachers is reasonably sufficient for present needs. A 
Fruit Specialist, a Fodder Specialist, a Bacteriologist and a Cerealist 
wbo have recently been recruit^, will each give to students a number of 
lectures on the particular pitece of work on which he is engaged; also 
further Specialists which it is proposed to recruit will do the same. 
This should tend to raise the standai^d of instruction given at the College. 

Additions are being made to the buildings of the Punjab Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, as required. With the increased number of admissions 
to the College, the hostel and teaching accommodation in the Institute 
is taxed to the very uttermost at many points. To ease the situation a 
new wing for teaching purposes was added to the Chemical Block of 
buildings only last year, and additions have just been made to the Court 
of Wards Bl-ock of the hostel. Also the building of a new hostel has been 
started to accommodate an additional 120 students and other extensions 
to the institution are in hand which will help to increase the working 
accommodation; for example, the building of the eastern wing to the 
Chemical Section which will accommodate research workers will rlelieve 
congestion in the central portion of that section, and the building of the 
much needed insectory, which is about to he started, will relieve congestion 
considerably in the Entomological Section. 
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(ii) I consider tliat the Ly allpur Agricultural College should he developed 
a great deal before another institution for higher agricultural education 
is opened in any other part of the province. Important reasons for holding 
this view are that the facilities for giving practical and higher education 
are expensive, and that much more value can be got out of one institution 
well equipped than out of a number of scattered institutions on which the 
same amount of money has been expended. 

(iii) Yes. 

(iv) At the Punjab Agricultural College there are always more applicants 
than can be admitted vide statement on page 153. Also the number of 
boys taking agriculture in schools is good vide page 156, 

(v) I think that the main incsentive which induces young boys to study 
agriculture in schools is that it is a subject which they know something 
about, and that it provides a relaxation from the study of reading, writing 
and arithmetic which are to them more irksome subjects. 

As regards lads who enter the Agricultural College, the main inducement 
is Government service in one Department or another. Incentives which I 
feel will arise are employment in private service in this province, in Indian 
States, &c., Ac., I feel also that the increased profits which advanced 
farmers are getting from their lands will soon create a desire for higher 
agricultural education in the minds of young lads in order to develop their 
own estates. Most of the men who have taken a Degree, a Diploma or a 
Leaving Certificate have so far been employed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment but agricultural education is of a value in all Government Depart- 
ments which deal with agriculture. This is being realised as shown by 
the following resolution passed at a meeting of the Provincial Board of 
Agriculture held in the Punjab Government Civil Secretariat on 1st August, 
1924:— 

(a) That, for direct recruitment to the posts of Zilladars in the Irri- 
gation Department, candidates must possess at least the leaving certi- 
ficate of the Punjab Agricultural College. 

(b) For direct recruitment to the posts of Sub-Inspectors in the 
Co-operative Department preference should be given to men who possess 
at least the leaving certificates of the Punjab Agricultural College. 

Similarly, for direct recruitment to posts of Inspectors in the Co-opera- 
tive Department preference should be given to men who hold the B.Sc. 
degree in Agriculture. 

(c) That, for posts in the Pevenue Department and for appointments 
as Estate Managers, candidates with agricultural education should be 
given preference. 

(vi) Yes. It is important that this should be so. Lads brought up on 
a farm understand the problems and difiBiculties of farmers in a way 
which is hardly possible for young men who have not had that experience. 
Consequently they have more sympathy with farmers in their difB.culties 
and are less likely to misapply what they learn at an Agricultural College. 
Such misapplications do much harm as they give farmers occasion to scoff 
at the whole subject of scientific agriculture. 

Again farmers are far more disposed to listen to the advicse of a man 
whom they know has gone through the mill, than to one who has not. 

In my opinion an important factor in the success achieved by our 
demonstration and propaganda work in the districts of this province is 
the fact that the Agricultural Assistants who are in immediate charge 
of that work have been mostly drawn from the ranks of the middle-class 
farmer, and consequently have the qualification just mentioned in addition 
to a sound training at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. 

(vii) At present students enter the Punjab Agricultural College at the 
Matriculation stage and go through a four years’ course for the degree 
of B.Sc. (Agri.). There is a complaint that the standard of knowledge of 
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English which the students possess when entering the Agricultural College 
is too low; therefore the questio-n is under consideration, of raising the 
standard of entrance to the F.Sc. stage and then giving a three years* 
course for the B.Sc. Degree in agriculture. If this change is made the 
English, Mathematics, and Elementary Science would be taught in Inter- 
mediate Colleges, and the applied Sciences would be taught in the Agri- 
cultural College. An advantage would be that the boys would come into 
the Agricultural College at a stage when they could understand lectures 
more easily but as the English taught in the Agricultural College during 
the present fours years* Degree course is the same as is taught in the F.A. 
and F.Sc. courses of the Punjab University — ^poetry only being omitted — 
they would be taught the same amount of English. 

A disadvantage however, would be that the lads will have three years* 
training only in practical agriculture instead of four as at present. ‘This 
is a point of some importance in a country like India where labour is apt 
to be looked down upon. Another disadvantage in the proposal, is that 
a farmer will have to educate his son for five years after the matriculation 
stage, instead of for four as at present in order to give him a B.Sc. Degree. 
This will tend to raise a high class agricultural education beyond the reach 
of the ordinary farmer and to me this appears a matter of great importance. 

To overcome the difficulty there is a proposal to institute a number of 
scholarships for farmers* sons of real ability. 

If the standard of entrance to the College is raised the course will have 
to be radically readjusted. The whole question is being looked into. 

I may also mention here that I am keen to see the introduction of a 
number of short courses on special subjects for men already engaged on 
farming or work connected with it. 

(viii) Kindly see my above note on agricultural education in schools 
(page 156). 

(ix) I give below a summary of particulars re the boys who have passed 
out of the Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, since 1912. 


Degree or 
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. 

vice and 
te service. 
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including 
iive and c 
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sM 

.11 

'B 

•§oS 
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Remarks. 


25 

a, 1 

® 1 

& 

^ 1 



L.Ag. 

66 

6 

49 

5 

3 ' 

1 

3 died. 

2 England 

B.8c.(Ag.) ... 

113 

3 

86 

11 

2 

7-| 

returned. 

1 not known. 

1 died. 

L.C 

136 

7 

86 

14 

4 

l{ 

15 not known. 

9 died. 

Total 

315 

16 

221 

i 

30 

9 

8 

31 


(x) For this purpose it is essential to show how farming can be made 
a more remunerative business, and how a farmer’s life can be made less 
^ drudgery. An important factor in this will be the spread of agricultural 
education which will teach farmers how they can develop their estates to 
the b^t possible limit, combined with the research and demonstration work 
done by the Agricultural and allied Departments, the improvements in 
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irrigation and transport facilities, the means of communications, <S:c., &c., 
which are taking place in this Province. 

(xi) Yes. A number of specialists have been added to the staff of the 
department recently; also an M.Sc. degree has been established, and a 
scheme to give students further practical training in agriculture after 
going through their Degree course is under consideration, — {vide my general 
note above on agricultural education in colleges (page loO.) ) 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) For field and demon- 
stration work the Province is divided into five circles with farms as shown 
below : — 

Area 

Circle. Districts. Farms. in 

acres. 

1. Hansi ... Hissar, G-urgaon, Roh- Hansi Agricultural Experi- 589 

takjKarnal, Ambala, mental Farm. 

Ferozepore and Robtak District Board 40 

Delhi Province. Demonstration Farm. 

Jallalabad Estate Demons- 100 

tration Farm (Ferozepore 
District. 

Guru Har Sahai Estate 62 

Demonstiation Facm (Fe- 
rozepore District). 

2. Gurdaspur... Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur Agricultural Ex 161 

Sialkot, Gujranwala*, periiiiental Farm. 

Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Sargodha Experimental and 500 
Attock, Gu jrat, Seed Farm, 

S h a h p u r, Simla, Ohillian wala Seed Farm (Dis- 250 

Ludhiana, Hoshiar- trict Gujrat). 

pur, Jullundur, Beas Government Demons- 43 

Kangra, and the tration Farm (Amritsar 

Lahore Tahsil of District). 

the Lahore District. Gujrat Government Demons- 50 
tration Farm. 

Jullundur District Board 50 

Demonstration Farm. 

Sialkot District Board De- 50 

monstration Farm. 

Khalsa College Demonstra- 50 

tion Farm, Amritsar. 

Ludhiana District Board 54 

Demonstration Farm. 

3. Lyallpur ... Lyallpur, Jhang and Lyallpur Agricultural Experi- 671 

Sheikhupura. mental Farm. 

Students’ Farm 78 

Risalewala Cotton Research 200 

Farm. 

Botanical Section Experi- 120 

mental Area. 

Risalewala Seed Farm ... 878 

4. Montgomery Montgomery, Multan Montgomery Seed Farm ... 250 

(that portion in- Raewind (District Lahore) 46 

eluding Lower Bari District Board Demonstra- 

Doab Canal Colony tion Farm. 

and the , perennial Kahuta (Bara Farm) ... 658 

area of-^ the Nili Shergarh (District Mont- 275 

Bar), Lahore (that gomery) Seed Farm. 

portion known as the 

Chunian Colony). 
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Circle. 

Districts. 


Farms. 

Area 

in 

Acres. 

5. Multan 

i 

i 

Multan (less Lower 
Bari Doab Canal 
Colony and the 
perennial portion of 
the Nili Bar), Mian- 
wali, Dera G-hazi 
Khan and Muzafiar- 
garb. 





In addition to these farms there are the following three grantee farms 
connected with problems of general agriculture: — 


Name of farm. 

1 Year 
given. 

Area in 
acres. 

Purpose for which lease given. 

1. Oonvillepur farm, 

Montgomery. 

2. British Cotton Grow- 

ing Association, 
Khanewal. 

3. S. Jogendra Singh’s 

farm, Iqbalnagar 
(District Montgo- 
mery). 

October, 

1915. 

August, 

1920. 

December, 

1915. 

3.000 

7,500 

2.000 

For mowing pure seeds of cotton 
and wheat. 

For growing pure seed of cotton 
and assisting marketing of 
improved varieties. 

To collect data on how far steam 
cultivation can be economically 
employed in the Punjab and to 
grow and multiply cotton and 
such other seeds as the Depart- 
ment may wish. 

1 


There are also two co-operative and a few private farms which are run 
under the advice of the Department of Agriculture. 

A map showing the locations of Giovernment and other farms is attached.* 

On the experimental farms work in connection with the testing of the 
relative merits of different types of crops^ seed selection, evolution and 
testing of new implements, researches in connection with rotations, work 
on the efficacy of manures, &c., <S;c., is carried out. The main function 
of the demonstration farms is to demonstrate convincingly what seeds, 
implements, methods of cultivation, &o., &o., are the most profitable for 
the locality. Seed farms are chiefiy for the multiplication of pure seeds, 
but a good deal of testing and demonstration work is also done on them. 

All these farms are open to visitors. They are ^own round in parties 
and the work in progress is explained to them. Also demonstrations of 
improved implements are given and the handling and adjustment of these 
are explained to those who desire this. 

The grantee farms have been a great help to the department. The 
Oonvillepur farm has not only multiplied the department’s improved seeds, 
kept them pure, provided records of comparative outturns, &o., but has 
also shown that yields of crops well above the average of the Province, 
and good profits, can be got from very mediocre land when farmed on 
modern and strictly commercial lines. 

On the farm of the Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh at Iqbalnagar 
detail records of the costs of power cultivation have been kept which 
are of great value to the department in connection with advising people 
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thinking of embarking on power cultivation for their lands. Two points 
that have been brought out clearly on this farm are, that power cultivabion 
without the means to interculture crops gives very unsatisfactory results, 
and that with interoulture the yields are very greatly enhanced. 

The British Cotton Growing Association farm at Khanewal is also 
fulfilling the very important purpose for which it was established, and 
has demonstrated that improved methods of agriculture on good land will 
give yields and profits far in excess of those now got by farmers in the 
locality. 

Demonstrations on the lands of ordinary farmers were early found to be 
an excellent means of convincing farmers of the value of improved seeds, 
implements, methods of cultivation, &c., &c. If a new type of seed is 
to be tried, a field of as uniform land as possible is selected, and divided 
into two or more plots, alternate plots are sown with the new type of seed 
and the others with the local seed. All the plots get the same treatment 
as far as possible, and comparative results are got in due course. The 
facts that the test has been made on the farmer’s own field and that he 
has performed all the agricultural operations connected with the test 
himself, do more to convince him than anything else we have tried. Such 
plots are finding great favour with farmers and we now have nearly 300 
of them. This is all that our present staff can supervise. 

For many years now we have had itinerary demonstration parties who 
have done very good work. In such cases an Agricultural Assistant or 
a mukaddam has a set of improved implements which are carried on a 
cart from village to village, demonstrating the working of these implements 
by tilling plots of farmers’ lands. The use, handling and adjustment of 
these implements is explained to the people at the same time. 

In order to popularise improved implements the department gives out a 
number of these to farmers who wish to try them, and these may be left 
with the farmers for a season, who buy them at the end of the trial. 

Concentration work in villages has also been in progress for the past 
four years. In these cases special attention is paid to certain villages with 
a view to completely modernising their agriculture. Obviously much more 
can be achieved if a whole village adopts the same seeds and methods- 
than can be achieved where only scattered holdings do so, and the object 
of this work is to make these villages examples to others of what can be 
done in the way of improving their agriculture. This work requires extra 
staff, of course, but wherever the department has been able to afford 
staff to deal with the work,* the progress has been extremely satisfactory. 

The Co-operative Department has organised better-farming ” societies. 
A society of this sort is composed of a number of zamindars who undertake 
to farm their lands strictly in accordance with the advice of the Agricultural 
Department, including the use of improved implements, seeds, &c. There 
are about thirty of these societies in existence at present. 

The Agricultural Department carries o-ut measures for the control of 
crop pests as far as staff will permit and gives demonstrations of these in 
farmers’ fields and gardens. Tbey include methods of spraying, the supply 
of cotton boll-worm parasite boxes, rat extermination work, etc. 

On occasions where large numbers of farmers meet, such as at cattle fairs, 
etc., demonstrations of improved implements are given, and improved seeds 
and other produce are exhibited. These are accompanied by short lectures 
illustrated by magic lantern views. Ploughing matches are held on these 
occasions, where the District Boards concerned offer prizes. In such com- 
petitions ploughs and other improved implements are often given as prizes 
by firms who sell agricultural implements. The first ploughing match open 
to a whole Oivil Division was held at Palwal in Gurgaon district of the 
Ambala Division last winter in conjunction with the District Board Cattle 
Fair. Prizes to the value of Rs.600 and contributions towards the expenses 
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of competitors were given by Gk>vernment ; the Railway Compani^ con- 
cerned g-ave concessions in the railway freight of competitors’ bullocks; the 
District Board, Gurgaon, contributed to the expenses, and made most of 
the necessary arrangements, etc. Competition was keen and the work 
good. It is proposed to extend these ploughing matches as far as possible, 
as such competitions are valuable aids in popularising improved implements, 
and convincing zamindars of their capacity to handle them. 

The department also distributes printed leaflets on subjects of agricul- 
tural interest, and twice a year it publishes a departmental magazine 
entitled Seasonal Notes.” These are all published in English and 
the vernacular. 

A travelling cinema had just been fitted up and it is proposed that^this 
shall tour throughout the districts, screening improved methods of agricul- 
ture used in India and elsewhere. ^We are also preparing lantern slides of 
educative value to agriculturists, and a set of these will be given to the 
agricultural staff in each district. That staff will exhibit these slides and 
deliver explanatory lectures at schools and gatherings of farmers. 

Agricultural associations are now 11 in number. These are being found 
to he increasingly useful as the interest taken in agricultural matters is 
sharpening. They keep the department in touch with the local needs of 
of multiplying improved seeds, demonstration and propaganda. 

There are also a Provincial Gotten Committee and a Provincial Board 
of Agriculture which deal with questions of wider interest. 

The spread of agricultural educatio-n and the fact that farmers have 
pocketed large profits in hard cash from one or other of the many lines of 
work taken up by the Agricultural Department has opened the minds of 
the agricultural community to the possibilities of increasing the income 
from their lands, and has created a demand for help which the present 
staff is quite unable to meet. The measures described above function as a 
whole. The Deputy Directors now find their circles too large, and they 
have not nearly enough staff to handle the district work that flows in upon 
them. To help them in this respect, it is proposed in the five years’ pro^ 
gramme of development of the department that there should be eight in 
place of five circles in the Province, with the following staff: — 

One Deputy Director of Agriculture and two Extra Assistant 
Directors of Agriculture for each circle. 

One Agricultural Assistant and two mukaddams for each tahsil. 

Ajs regaxds the farms, it is proposed to have a 500 .acres farm at the head- 
quarters of each circle in the next five years. It is also proposed to have 
a district farm of 100 acres at the the headquarters of every district where 
there is no experimental farm, and the further development of small farms 
in localities not otherwise provided for is under consideration. 

Question 3.— -Demonstration and Propaganda.— -(b) The number of farms 
and staff on district work are to be greatly increased and the methods 
of propaganda referred to above will be developed and improved 
as time goes on to fit the advancing capacities and demands of 
farmers. I have recently issued orders to* Deputy Directors of Agriculture 
to make the plots on their experimental and demonstration farms in long 
narrow strips of five to ten yards wide as a rule, and at least five times as 
long as broad with a standard variety in similar strips on either side. 
Eaoh test is to consist of lat least three strips of the variety to be tested 
with a standard plot on either side of each, and ae many more repetitions 
as possible. A sketch plan is to acoompamy the report on each experiment 
showing positions of water channels, shelter hedges, or other sheltering 
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obstacles, roa-ds and anything else likely to affect the experiment. Notes 
will be given regarding the quality and evenness of the land in the test 
plots, the cultivation and irrigation given, the character of the seasons, 
and anything else which might affect the outturn or quality of the crop 
got. 

For cottons the attached form is to be filled ug, I am also pressing for 
the isame methods to be employed on demonstration plots on ordinary 
farmers’ lands. The idea is to increase the severity of these tests. To 
lay out plots in this way naturally entails a considerable amount of extra 
labour, but I do not anticipate much difficulty in getting farmers to adopt 
these, as they have already fingered substantially increased profits by 
accepting varieties of crops recommended by the Agricultural Department, 
and are becoming keen to make their tests as severe as possible in order to 
get definite information as regards the value of the improvement offered. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda.— ^c) We have no trouble in inducing 
cultivators to 'accept our advice 

(d) Kindly see (a) -above. 

Question 4. — ^AdministEu\tion. — {a) It is extremely useful for 
specialists Tvorking on the same subject in the various Provinces to meet 
and discuss their problems. This should take place more often than at 
present. By such meetings and discussion workers can often reduce the 
difl&culties which they have to face, and greatly accelerate progress of their 
work. Their meetings also tend to co-ordination of the work. The 
sectional meetings hel-d at Pusa serve this purpose, and such meetings might 
be instituted for all major subjects, and be held annually. They might be 
held not only at Pusa, but at any suitable centre in India where the sort 
of work under consideration is carried on. The place of meeting might be 
varied from year to year, so that the various members of the sectional 
meetings would see the work done by other men working on the same 
problems. This is a matter of great assistance to workers. 

The Central Government could help Provincial Governments by having a 
bureau of information on the various important crops in India. 

If any arrangement could be made between the Central Government and 
the Provinces whereby capable and trained experts could be available for 
work in a Province when required, it would be an advantage. This has 
been done in the past in some cases, for example, Dr. Annett worked as 
Agricultural Chemist in the Punjab from April 15th, 1912, to November 
18th, 1912, and Mr. Grove worked on Entomological work in the Province 
from 30th January, 1914, to 26th April, 1915. Before the Reforms were 
introduced Pusa used to keep a staff of supernumerary officers under 
training who w’ere available for work in the Provinces when needed there. 
This was an extremely useful arrangement as Provinces got trained men 
capable of taking up independent work. 

The Provinces have ben^ted greatly by original research carried out 
at Pusa in the past, the results of which have been published in their 
various publications. I feel that there is room for expansion of the re- 
search work that may be undertaken at Pusa even with the expansion? 
which have taken place, or are contemplated in Provinces. To my mind 
there is no harm in two institutions working on the same problem. Indeed 
this state of affairs is often of the greatest assistance, as the one checks 
the work of the other and makes each more careful regarding the accuracy 
of the work done; also even if two men are working on the same problem, 
the work will take a bias according to the particular inclination of each 
worker and few problems are taken up which do not become so wide that 
one researcher becomes unable to tackle all its useful phases. It must not 
be forgotten that India is a 'CJontinent and that the Provinces are as big 
as some countries; for example, the Punjab is larger than the whole of 
Britain. In many problems there are great advantages in working them 
out on the spot, as local conditions often play a very important part in 
them. For example, a particular cotton may do very well in one Province, 
but may not grow at all well in another; a wheat may be suitable for one 
Province but not for another, and so on and so on. Indeed we find that 
a particular type of cotton, wheat or other crop may be useful for one 
part of a Province and not for another. Similarly pests and diseases of 
crops are susceptible to local conditions. In my opinion facilities for 
research work in more than one centre in every Province will be gradually 
provided to meet the increasing demand for these. 

The Central Government could take a more active part in such matters 
as the export and import duty on agricultural produce, trade relationships 
with other countries, protection of India from infection by plant and cattle 
diseases, etc., etc. 

(b) See (a) above. Such an officer would be deputed by the Central 
Government to serve under the Local Government concerned, and should 
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b-e controlled by that Local Government while he serves in the Province. 
Any major problem in a Province— ^botanical, chemical, zoological, etc., 
etc., can be put under an officer deputed to the Province by the Central 
Government. As the work would only be of a temporary nature it seems 
to me that only a very limited number of researchers could be kept by 
the Central Government for this purpose. 

(c) Both the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments have done very 
good work (vide their annual reports) but extensive developments are re- 
quired and are being arranged for (vide the five years programme of 
development). The question of recruitment of a large number of men to 
the staff has now to be faced, and properly qualified men are essential if 
progress is to be made. It is recognised the world over that it is of 
extreme importance to fill research posts with men of the highest possible 
qualifications and how to secure such men is a problem which would well 
repay consideration. 

(ii) The Railway authorities have a programme of development which 
they will doubtlessly lay before the Commission. 

(lii) Similarly the Secretary of the Communications Board will be able 
to lay the extensive programme of developments of communications by 
road and feeder railways, proposed for the province. 

(iv) At present the Meteorological Department keeps the following 
records : — 

(a) Daily humidities of the atmosphere at 8 a.m. 

(b) Daily wind velocities and directions at 8 a.m. 

(c) Daily maximum and minimum temperatures, and 

(d) Daily rainfalls at the following stations in the Province : — 

(1) Hissar, 

(2) Ambala, 

(3) Ludhiana, 

(4) Lahore, 

(5) Sialkot, 

(6) Rawalpindi, 

(7) Khushab, 

(8) Lyallpur, 

(9) Montgomery, and 

(10) Multan. 

The data collected are extremely useful, but the sudden and severe 
reduction in the yield of the cotton crop this year impressed on me the 
necessity for more close meteorological records being kept at representative 
stations. 

A summary of the information which has so far reached me from my 
staff regarding the cotton troubles referred to above show that the reduc- 
tion in yield was caused i-ougflily as follows: — 

American cotton prices reached the unprecedented maximum of Rs.28 
per maund (82 4 lbs.) of kapaSy and the deshis Rs.20 in the year 1924." No 
crop that the farmer grew, paid him so well; therefore every endeavour 
was made by farmers to grow as large an area of cotton as possible in 
1925-26 but prices fell rapidly until in the past summer they reached 
Rs.8 per maund for American and Rs.7 for deshis. In September-October 
when farmers needed irrigation water to prepare land for sowing toria and 
wheats, wheat grain was selling at Rs.5 per maund approximately and toria 
at about Rs.8 approximately. Therefore they were better paying crops 
than cotton, and farmers naturally put less irrigation water on to their 
cotton crop, than they did for preparing their land for toria and wheat. 
Except in the more rainy parts of the Province, the cotton crop looked a 
bumper one till the first week of October when dry winds blew from the 
south-west and did great damage by desiccation of the cotton plants, the 
damage being greatest wherever the fields were not well watered and were 
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unsheltered from these dry winds. In the wetter parts of the Province 
considerable damage had been done to deshi cotton by rains in August 
and September. 

It is a matter of considerable importance to the agricultural community 
that such happening!? be diagnosed correctly, and to investigate the cause 
properly, we ought to have records of humidities, wind velocities and direc- 
tions throughout the 24 hours of the day. I have asked the Director of 
the Meteorological Department if this can be arranged for. 

Cvi) Recognising the possibilities of wireless telephony, Mr. Brownlie, 
Agricultural Engineer to Government, Punjab, turned his attention a few 
years ago to experiment in this direction with the result that musical and 
other entertainments in Rome, Paris, Vienna and Moscow were heard at 
Lyallpur with great clearness on several occasions. Impersonally heard some 
of these myself. Mr. Brownlie hopes to still further improve the long 
distance receptions and points out that as broadcasting in India has now 
been started, propaganda and education of the masses can he carried out 
at a comparatively small cost on a scale which would be prohibitive on 
account of costs by the old methods. I personally think that the time is 
not far distant when telephony will play an important part in agricultural 
education in the Punjab. 

Question 8. — ^Iejeugation — (a) (i) The Irrigation Department will doubt- 
lessly supply the information. 

(ii) This is being tackled by the Rural Sanitary Board, the Secretary of 
which can give all information. 

(iii) I give below a history of the work done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Following the recommendations made hy the Indian Irrigation Commission 
of 1901-03 on the subject of sub-artesian wells and trial borings a temporary 
staff of three well supervisors, twenty well borers and twenty mates, with 
twenty sets of hand well-boring plants, already referred to on page 17, were 
engaged as an experiment, for a period of four years in April, 1910. This 
staff worked under the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Gurdaspur, who was 
also in charge of the district work of the whole Province. A borer was in 
charge of each plant, and was assisted by a mate. The plants were used for 
the augmentation of water supplies in existing wells and for trial bores. The 
zamindar whose well was being bored provided the labour to work the boring 
plant, and paid a small footage allowance to the borer in charge of the 
boring. He also paid the actual cost of the metal pipes left in the well, 
on the completion of the boring. Government paid the wages, etc., of the 
borer and mate. In the case of an unsuccessful well the metal pipes were 
removed. 

In 1915, when the Agricultural Engineer was appointed, the well boring 
work was put under his charge. Since then many alterations have been 
made in the methods of boring and in appliances used for that purpose; 
only a few of these can he mentioned in this note Prior to the engage- 
ment of Mr. Brownlie as Agricultural Engineer in the department in 1916 
he was engaged on Municipal Engineering work in Amritsar. During this 
period, aiS while extending the water supply of that city, he invented a 
form of strainer tube for tube wells which could be manufactured in India 
at no great cost. It proved to be as efficient as any of the more expensive 
varieties then on the American market. This strainer was found useful 
in the work of augmenting the water supply in ordinary wells in the Punjab. 
Before the introduction of these strainers many bores were unsuccessful 
because of the collapsing of the walls of the bore. This occurred when the 
thickness of the impervious stratum above the one from which the water 
was drawn, was insufficient to bridge over the cavity formed by the drawing 
off of sand in the well water, which occurred in such bores. 

The introduction of strainers which form a porous casing for the bore 
enabled farmers to obtain a water supply from the sub-soil independently 
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of an impervious stratuiu, and consequently enormously increased the number 
of boring successes. In 1916 the well boring staff was made permanent. 

In 1917 a light power boring plant was purchased but was not satisfactory. 

In 1918 a heavier power boring plant was got from. Australia at a cost 
of Rs.7,000 approximately. Trials showed that it was quite unsuitable for 
India, however, and that the life of such a plant would not exceed twelve to 
fifteen months. About this time the Agricultural Engineer designed a power 
boring plant which proved far more ef&cient and lasting while costing only 
Efi.5,000. It was also more handy to move from place to place, than the 
power boring plants on the market. The department obtained three of 
these improved power boring plants as early as possible. 

In 1922 the department was suffering from financial stringency and the 
Director of Agriculture suggested that the boring work should be put on a 
self-paying basis. After consideration, Government agreed to levy an over- 
head charge of Rs.50 per successful well, in order to cover part of the cost 
of the well boring establishment, depreciation of boring plants, interest on 
capital, etc. 

A successful well was defined as one which shows an increase of water 
supply of not lees than 20 per cent, over the recuperation test which is 
m^e prior to the boring. 

The footage allowance was also fixed at the following rates : — 
annas per foot up to 50 feet. 

annas per foot for depths between 50 and 100 feet. 

2| annas per foot for depths exceeding 100 feet. 

As years passed on, the twenty original hand boring plants became worn 
out, and in 1924 they were replaced by a new and improved hand boring 
plant invented by Mr. Brownlie. This improved boring plant costs about 
Rs.2,000, while the old fashioned plant cost Es.3,000. Besides its low cost 
the improved hand boring plant confers a great boon on farmers, as it requires 
only six to eight labourers to work it, boring the same depth per day as the 
old fashioned plant did with* 12 to 16 labourers. The diameters of the bores 
are also oo-nsiderably larger, being now 5 to 7 inches instead of about 
inches as they wen© commonly with the old machines; consequently the 
new bores yield considerably more water. Further, the new plant bores 
faster than the old one in unfavourable strata. 

During the past few years the Agricultural Engineer has devised a strainer 
considerably cheaper than the original form of strainer designed by him 
and equally efficient. 

Up to 1924 when the new plants were introduced the department has 
augmented the supply in over 4,000 wells, of which 80 per cent, have proved 
successful, and in their tests gave supplies of water increased by 20 per 
cent, to 300 per cent. 

In order to meet the increasing demand from districts for ordinary well 
boring work, i.e., for the augmentation of water supplies in existing wells, 
a further staff of 1 Sub-Divisional Officer, 2 Well Supervisors, 40 well- 
borers and 40 mates, with 40 new sets of improved hand boring plants were 
sanctioned in 1926, when the financial condition of the Province began to 
improve. With a further addition of one Sub-Divisional Officer, 12 borers 
and 12 mates from April, 19i26, the sanctioned well boring staff and equip- 
ment was, therefore, as follows: — 

2 S'nb-Divisional Officers, Boring, 

6 Well Supervisors, 

3 Mechanic Borers, 

72 Well Borers, and 
72 Mates, 

with 72 improved hand boring plants, three improved power boring and 
one rock boring plant. 

Mr, D, Milne, 
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It IS of great importance to the Province that the supply of water in 
ordinary wells be increased, and nearly all districts are asking for help 
in this direction. 

A description of what is contemplated is given in the five years* pro* 
gramme.* 

It will be seen that in the next five years it is proposed to work up to 
140 hand-boring , sets, 10 power-boring, and two rock-boring plants. It is 
also proposed to divide the Province into four well-boring circles and to 
have one Sub-Divisional Officer in each — ^the whole work to be in executive 
charge of an officer of the status of an Executive Engineer under the 
^rection of the Agricultural Engineer. With the above plant and staff it 
is expected that nearly 2,000 borings will be made per annum. 

As regards warf}er lifts, Persian wheels are the most important. Iron types 
of these were rare in the Province twenty years ago. Little progress seems 
to have been made in the introduction of iron types of wheel till within the 
last few years, but they are now common in villages all over the Punjab, and 
they are made locally. 

As regards the work done on water lifts at the Agricultural Institute at 
Lyallpur, the Agricultural Engineer has devised several types of Persian 
wheels; and although finality has not been reached, considerable improve- 
ments have been achieved when compared with the wooden Persian wheel. 
A cheap form of metal roller bearing has been introduced, which reduces 
friction considerably and permits simple automatic lubrication of the moving 
parts. A modification of the Charsa or leather bag water lift has been 
devised, which eliminates the necessity of a man to empty the bag at the 
well head. Tift form, as it stands at present, is too expensive to become 
popular, and requires simplification. Surface tension water lifts have been 
tested, and various methods of applying compressed air are under investi- 
gation. 

Progress has been slow, as there has been no trained assistant who could 
be constantly employed on the work to help the Agricultural Engineer, but 
sanction has recently been obtained for the employment of an Assistant 
Engineer for this work alone. There are many lines of investigation to be 
taken up. 

As regards tube wells, the first of these were put down in the Punjab 
some fifteen years ago. The water extracted from one tube well may irrigate 
up to 350 acres as compared with an ordinary well which is capable of irri- 
gating some ten to fifteen acres only. The initial cost of a tube well installa- 
tion, however, is high, and landowners are somewhat reluctant to invest the 
necessary capital, although the Agricultural Engineer reckons that irrigation 
by such means is from 10 to 15 per cent, cheaper than by bullock power lift 
from ordinary wells. In this calculation he estimates the maintenance of 
a pair of bullocks at about 'Rs.28 per mensem, and considers that there are 
many districts in which this figure is exceeded. 

As the improved boring machines and strainers already mentioned under 
ordinary well boring are all used in the installation of tube wells, a good 
deal of work has already been done to facilitate this work. 

If a battery of several tube welLs is worked from one central power station 
the irrigation costs are materially reduced, and in addition to this there is 
a duplicate plant, which greatly reduces the liability of loss of crop on 
account of the failure of the water supply at a critical time. The five 
years* programme of agricultural development contemplates the putting down 
of a battery of tube wells as a trial; and it is possible that it may lead 
to the development of this system of irrigation in areas liable to become 
water-logged through flow irrigation from canals. 

In the Punjab there is a great field for this system of irrigation in areas 
unoommanded by flow irrigation and where subsoil water level is reasonably 
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<jlose to the ground surface. The Agricultural Engineer has pointed out 
that in the case of boring work connected with the augmentation of the 
water supply in ordinary wells only a portion of the cost of establishment, 
depreciation of boring plants, etc., is borne by the well owner, and he 
recommends that the question of subsidising tube well installations to some 
extent, and of maintaining and supervising these by Government, is well 
worthy of consideration. 

Numerous applications are received every year from landowners in the 
Province who desire advice with regard to various kind of lift irrigation. 
Frequently the work involved is heavy, as estimates of capital cost, recurring 
cost, etc., etc., have to be calculated; also there are many instances wheT'e 
an estimate even of an approximate nature cannot be provided without first 
making a survey of land, and such cases usually have to be abandoned 
owing to want of staff. 

Sanction has just been accorded for the entertainment, for a period of 
one year, in the first instance, of one Executive Engineer and one Assistant 
En^neer with the necessary staff to work up details of lift irrigation 
projects. 

(b) The Irrigation Department in this Province has to deal with the 
biggest irrigation system in the worlds and the department is amazingly 
efficient. 

Turns of water are given in pahars of three hours each, and these turns 
oome round to a farmer about once a week on the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
and the Sirhind Canal , they come round once in twelve days on the Upper 
Jhelum Canal, Lower Jhelum Canal, Upper Chenab Canal, Lower Chenah 
Canal, and Lower Bari Doab Canal. The turns of water are fixed by the 
canal autliorities in consultation with the villagers, and the headman of 
the village sees that each farmer gets his turn. The only complaints that 
come to me are regarding canal closures which are sometimes considered too 
long or untimely, also occasionally regarding shortage of running supplies. 
Complaints to me are remarkably few however. 

There is a call from some quarters for closer collaboration between th<» 
cultivators and oanal authorities regarding closures and running supplies. 
Every Executive Engineer has an Advisory Committee composed of 
prominent zammdars in his division, bub I think it would be more satis- 
factory to the public if Sub-Divisional Offcers also had similar Advisory 
Committees to consult with on these matters. 

The Agricultural Department is advocating the conservation of moisture 
in soils by better tillage and keeping the soil surface loose by harrowing, 
int^-oultivation of crops, etc. The canal authorities are lining parts of 
their canals to pr'event waste by seepage. 

The standing wave outlet seems to be most popular fcyr distribution of 
water. One of its advantages is that when canal supplies are low, every 
outlet from head to tail of the channel gets a less discharge, whereas in 
the case of such outlets as the Gibbs Module a fixed discharge is given 
which within limits is independent of the head of water in the canal 
and consequently when supplies are short there may be no water left to 
cultivators at the tail. 

The irrigation water is paid for on the basis of acreage of irrigated crop- 
grown, but I think it will be^ more eoonomicaliy used if paid for by volum^ 
The volumetric system is being experimented with. 

Question 9.— Soils — Prefatory In the Chemical Section of 

department a large a^unt of analytic work on soils, manure etc. is 
^ne annually. Systematic investigations have 'been started in order’ to 
determine the extent to which soils are -being depleted of the various plant 


The study of the micro-organic population (protozoa bacteria, algse and 
other closely related organisms) of the local soils has -been started iS order 
to throw light on their seasonal variations and relationships to growing 
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crops. TPIie rosoarches of the present and previous Agricultural Chemists 
have ^ 'brought to ^ light remarkable fluctuations in the Punjab, in the 
activity of ^ bacteria concerned in nitrogen fixation. The object of these 
researches is to throw light on methods of adding to the stores of nitrogen 
in the soil, -and the possibility of bringing nitrogen fixation under control. 
The subject is of great interest to farmers. The work done has been 
written up for publication as a memoir of the Department of Agriculture in 
India. 

It may be mentioned here that from the surprisingly great intensity of 
the cropping which can be carried on in the Punjab without the addition 
of manures to the soil, and with surprisingly litrle tillage, it is obvious 
that the soils recover their fertility by natural means much more rapidly 
than soils do in Britain for example. 

What is wanted is that science be brought to bear on natural agencies 
at work so that they may be understood and controlled as far as possible 
to the advantage of the farming community. This of course means work, 
properly qualified staff, and other facilities to do it with. 

We have hardly touched the multitude of agricultural problems in this 
province involving chemical and bacteriological research which in the 
interest of farmers should be attacked as early as possible. More staff 
is urgently needed to cope with the greatly increased volume of work now 
flowing in on this section. Problems of green manuring, -artificial manures 
of various kinds applied to crops, the manurial ingredients removed 
from soils by different crops, the systematic survey of the soils of the 
province, are hut a few of these. 

In the arid climate of the Punjab plains the conservation of moistures 
is an important question. Work has been started on the moisture con- 
tents of harani (rainfall) soils after preparatory tillage for wheats w’itli 
different combinations of implements, but there is a vast field yet to be 
explored as regards movements of water in soil, water requirements of the 
different crops, water-logging in some areas, etc., etc. 

A Bacteriologist and a second Agricultural Chemist have just been added 
to the cadre, and it is hoped to have a Soil Physicist during the next 
few years. The urgent need for a Soil Physicist section has been explained 
in the five years’ programme and an outline of work that awaits to be 
done is also given therein. 

Qu>estion 9. — Soils, — (a) (i) Soils in the Punjab axe extremely deficient 
in humus but seem to be well supplied with essential mineral constituents 
such as lime, phosphates and potash. The leason of the deficiency in 
humus is that the soil temperatures and compositions are so favourable 
to bacterial action that plant (UhHs is decomposed to its component salts 
in a remarkably short time. For example, sann hemp (Crotolaria jwicea) 
seven or eight feet high ploughed, or rather trampled into the soil, will 
under the combined action of white ants and organisms of decay disappear 
from casual observation in about two months’ time while the same amount 
o-f organic matter in Britain would not reach the same stage of decomposi- 
tion in six months’ time, or probably very much longer. 

In this connection I append below a statement of soil temperatures taken 
at Lyallpur, at two inches, and one foot depth, in the months o-f June 
and December which are respectively the hottest and coldest months in 
the Punjab plains. 

The temperatures were kept by the Cotton BesearcOi Botanist for purposes 
of his own work on cotton plants, but I give them here in connection with 
the point which T have mentioned. 
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For June 1926 — 


At 2 inches depth 


At 1 ft. depth 


S Mean maximuin temperature ... ... 40-5° C. 

Mean minimum temperature 26*0® C* 

Approximate daily average temperature ... 33*3° C. 
Approximate average diurnal range ... 14'4° C. 

{ Mean maximum temperature ... ... 33*3° C. 

Mean minimum temperature ... ... 30-8° C. 

Approximate daily average temperature ... 32-1® C. 
Approximate average diurnal range ... 2'5° C. 


For December 1926 — 


At 2 inches depth 


At 1 ft. depth 


( Mean Maximum temperature 
Mean minimum temperature 
Approximate daily average temperature 
Approximate average diurnal range 

i Mean maximum temperature 
Mean minimum temperature 
Approximate daily average temperature 
Approximate average diurnal range 


i8*8° C. 
5-9" C 

12- 3° r; 
T2-9° a 

13- 0° C. 

11- 8° C. 

12- 4° 0* 

1-2® a 


I have worked out the following figures for soils in Britain from those 
given by Keen and Russell in their article on Factors determining soil 
Temperatures (vide Journal of Agricultural Science, Volume XI, 1921, 
page 2i38) viz . — 


Average maximum and minimum soil temperatures 
at Rothamsted. 

June 1914. 

Maximum Temperature 20*4° C. 

Minimum Temperature 16‘9® C. 


at six inches depth 


DeCiBjnber 1914. 
4*4° 0. 

3-4® €. 


Range 


4 - 6 ° 0 . 


I'O" 0. 


Workers have shown that nitrifying organisms are most active near the 
surf ace of the soil at a temperature of 36 to 37® 0. ; that they cease again 
at temperatures under 5® C. or over 55® 0.; and are seldom met with in 
soils in Britain at 18 inches depth. 

The soils of the Punjab plains are alluvial and contain an ample supply 
of calcium carbonate which is one of the most suitable bases for the work 
of the bacteria concerned. Therefore the conditions in these are ideal 
for the action of these organisms. 

Green manuring always tbas a markedly beneficial effect on the crops 
in the Punjab plains and in spite of the rapid decomposition of organic 
matter, applications of green manuring have appeared to show beneficial 
effects for four or five years after their application. This is probably due 
to the invigorating effect which the organic matter gives to nitrifying 
organisms. 

Little time has been devoted to the study of nitrification of soils in the 
Punjab owing to want of staff, but some work has been done by Messrs. 
Barnes and Wilsdon who successively held the post of Agricultural Chemist 
to Government, Punjab, and by Dr. Lander the present Agricultural 
Chemist. From their work it will appear that large quantities of nitrogen 
are fixed in the soils in the months of August, September and October and 
that heavy losses of nitrogen take place later. Just what is the cause of 
this is not yet understood. If moisture is a factor, that can be controilled 
in irrigated areas. 

As aeration and moisture content of the soil are important controlling 
factors in the stimulation of nitrification, it seems to me that investigations 
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into this subject might shotw the Punjab farmer when it will pay him best 
to irrigate and cultivate his lands. 

Ano»bher point which seems to me of importance is the great diurnal range 
ol temperatures which the soils of the Punjab plains are subjected to, and 
which must have a strong expanding and contracting effect on the soil 
particles tending to weather them. This 1 think has also much to do 
with the rapidity with which Punjab soils recover their fertility after a 
fallow, especially where the land is well cultivated during that time. 
Another factor is that the more arid climate allows less washing of nitrates 
etc. beyond the reach of the roots of crops. 

The points above mentioned seem to shed a light on why crop after crop 
can be got without manures from soils in the Punjab at the astonishing 
rate at which they are got. In this connection I may mention that on 
the Gurdaspur experimental farm land which has been under wheat, year 
after year since 1912 with fallow in the summer, does not show any 
appreciable decrease in outturns of crop. 

Again the Mght and heat of the sun is a wonderful power for plant growth 
which is given free to the Punjab farmers and which has to be paid for 
in the shape of tillage, manures, etc., by farmers in colder countries. In 
my opinion all the above-mentioned points will well repay intensive investi- 
gation as they have a great bearing on the questions of rotations, the 
economic application of tillage and manures to Punjab soils, etc., and 
indeed they seem to me to be of fundamental importance to the whole study 
of agriculture in the Punjab. Personally I feel that the Punj-ab with its 
fertile soils, its extensive resources for the supply of irrigation water, its 
astute and virile peasantry together with the extensive facilities for 
irrigation, communications, etc., which have been, and are being, placed 
at its disposal by Government will, if properly managed, place it in a 
position in which it can produce crops and put them’ in the world^s market 
at a cost which most countries will have difficulty in competing with. 

(li) The Ganji Bar Experimental Station was founded to investigate the 
possibilities of reclaiming ham (hard) soils which exist in the province, and 
since December 1923 the work has been guided by an Advisory Committee 
consisting of — 

(1) Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 

(2) Mr. G. S. Henderson, Imperial Agriculturist, Pusa. 

(3) Agricultural Chemist to Government, Punjab. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Montgomery, is in direct charge of 
the farm. 

Experiments conducted there in the year under report have confirmed 
a number of past years’ experiments. Hectangle No. 96 which was kept 
under 4 to 6 inches depth of water for about four months during the 
summer of 1924 was again kept under Water for about five months in the 
summer of 1926, -a total delta of 45 inches of water having been given to 
it in the latter year in order to maintain the above depth. The Agricul- 
tural Chemist reports that in spite of the application of this large quantity 
of water, no appreciable quantities of salt were washed down, and the soil 
layer immediately below the surface oompaxed very unfavourably in moisture 
content with normal soils. 

In the fiooded areas several grasses appeared in May, and had covered 
most of the plots uniformly by the end of June. When the water was cut 
off on the 15th of August and the land was allowed to dry, these grasses 
had grown luxuriantly and cattle were allowed to graze in the area. Many 
of the grasses were coarse and were not eaten by the cattle. Those remain- 
ing after grazing were cut down, and an attempt was made to plough 'and 
piS the area under crop. Such was the luxuriance of the growth however 
that the roots of the coarse grass rendered the preparation of a seed-bed 
impossible, so no crop could be sown in the area during last rahi. A crop 
has been sown, however, in the present kJiarif, 
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The characteristic of these hara soils in their natural unreolaimed state is 
that not a sign of any vegetation is seen upon them and to my mind the 
tremendous crop of wild grasses which came up on this square is the most 
hopeful sign we have yet seen of reclaiming these lands, as the roots of the 
plants must have penetrated well into the hard sub-soil and paved the way 
for its oxidation. The grasses are being identified. 

Good results have also been got from the application of sand to the 
surface of hara lands, and from the application to them of gypsum*. 

In experiments with ordinary cultivation by bullock ■ power versus deep 
cultivation by steam* tackle, the results were in favour of deep cultivation 
as in past years. 

An experiment has been started to see whether tree planting could be 
used as a means of reclaiming these lands. Among the numerous varieties 
of trees which have been planted Kihar (Acacia arahica) and Shisham 
(Dalhergia sisso) are the most successful. JDarekh (Melia AzedaracK)^ Siris 
(Alhissia lehheck) and Farash (TamaHx orientalis) have all failed. The 
outturns of the common crops on the farms, such as rice, wheat, sugarcane 
and senji are steadily improving and this is an encouraging sign. 

Useful research has been done on the bacteriology of hara soils, and the 
data obtained show that since the hara soil at the Ganji Bar Experimental 
Station, Montgomery, was brought under cultivation, it has improved 
greatly. 

In addition to this about 2,000 acres of hara land were set aside by 
Government in 1918 to be leased out to cultivators on easy conditions. 
This has all been taken up by small cultivators in holdings of ^ rectangle 
(12^ acres) to 2 rectangles. The main inducement ofiered was 10 acres 
of good land with each rectangle (25 acres) of hara land for the growth of 
fodder for cattle employed on cultivating the hara land. Other concessions 
given were remissions of water rates, land revenue and other dues for a 
number of years. 

If the tenants display reasonable energy, and assiduity in the cultivation 
of the hara land, they get occupancy rights in five years from the date of 
the commencement of the tenancy, and proprietary rights five years later 
at a price not exceeding Rs.lOO per acre and not less than Rs.5 per acre. 
This concession does not extend to the good land which was given at the 
rate of 10 acres per rectangle of hara land at the time of entry of the 
tenancy. 

A grant of about 2,624 acres of inferior land in Montgomery district 
has also been made to a capitalist with a view to reclaiming it. If 
reclamation is carried out to the satisfaction of Government, this capitalist 
will be allowed to purchase these lands at the price at which they were 
valued when he took them over, 

A considerable improvement has been effected in many of the hara hold- 
ings above-mention^. The method of reclamation employed by tenants 
has been the spreading of sand on the surface of the hara soil; green 
manuring, heavy watering and good cultivation. 

(iii) In cases of erosion of the surface of soil by rain water, making of 
bunds, planting of trees, terracing, etc., would be useful. To get extensive 
results collaboration of farmers or the help of Government may be necessary, 

(h) — ^(i) The case of the hara land mentioned above. 

(ii) Tes, water-logging has taken place along the sides of some of the 
Punjab canals, for example in Hafi 2 fabad tahsil in the Gujranwala district, 
in Sialkot and in Sheikhupura districts. The Irrigation Department are 
taking steps to cope with this by means of drainage, lining canals, etc. 

Question 10. — ^Fertilisbb.s. — (a) Yes, the department is advocating the 
proper conservation in manure pits of cattle dung, village sweepings, refuse 
of crops and aU matters which may be of manurial value. In most villager 
much of these is wasted. 

Mr. D. 
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ExpenmOTts made by the Agricultural Department have shown that green 
manures give very good results, and this is being advocated. In 
irrigaM areas, (^vernment charges no irrigation water rates for crops 
ploughed in as green manure. 

Trials with artificial manures have not been very encouraging. Experi- 
ments so far carried out at our farms with artificial manures show that 
while most of these give enhanced outturns, they do not repay expenses. 
This is the case especially with applications of phosphates and potash. 
There seems to be little or no deficiency of these ingredients in an available 
form in the soils under the present general system of cropping. Nitrogenous 
manures have been more promising, but much more investigation is needed. 
The use of castor and other cakes as manures also requires further investiga- 
tion. 

(b) The practicability of introducing legislation on the lines of the Ferti- 
lisers and Food Stuffs Act of 1906 (Laws of England) should be explored, 

(c) These should be tried in properly laid out plots on our experimental 
farms. They should then he similarly tested on demonstration farms and 
on farmers’ own lands. If necessary the question of reduction of railway 
freights might be considered. 

(d) The following statement gives the amounts of nitrate of soda sold 
in the Punjab during the years 1925 and 1926: — 


— 


Kharif 1925- 

Eabi 1925. 

Kharif 1926. 

Eabi 1926. 

Lyallpur District 


Maunds. 

137 

Maunds. 

118 

Maunds. 

220 

Maunds. 

180 

Sheikhupura District 


73 

75 

133 

67 

Jhang District ... 


— 

33 

7 

3 

Multan District ... 


85 

49 

1,106 

94 

Montgomery District 


64 

68 

195 

160 

Lahore District ... 

... 

22 

16 

75 

67 

Amritsar District 


25 

32 

86 

66 

Jullundur District 


48 

30 

102 

95 

Hoshiarpur District 


16 

— 

72 

40 

Gujranwala District 


18 1 

14 

105 

83 

Gujrat District ... 


14 

20 

97 

87 

Ferozepore District 


— 

20 

61 

39 

Hissar District ... 


— 

-t. 

68 

39 

Sialkot District ... 


— 

— 

85 

72 

MuzafEargarh District 


— 

— 

2 

17 

Shahpur District 


— 

— 

77 

69 

Total 

... 

! 501 

476 

j i 

2,481 

V 

1,178 

j 



976 

3,m 


Note. — 1 maund = 40 seers = 82^ lbs. 

It will be seen that the total amount of nitrate of soda used in the year 
1925 was 976 maunds, and that in 1926 it was 8,659 maunds. The manure- 
was applied chiefly to cotton and wheat crops. Ck)tton getting IJ to li 
maunds per acre and wheats about 1 maund per acre. 

(e) More investigation is required. 

(/) A supply of a cheap fuel is required for this purpose. In this con- 
nection more trees might he planted on the extensive waste areas along 
the banks of canals and elsewhere. A point, however, is that cow dung 
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produces a slow fire and a very even heat which is hard to beat by other 
fuels available. 

I also feel that the waste, which occurs by burning of cow dung, is not 
as great as is generally supposed. The only loss that takes place by burning 
is that of organic matter and nitrogen, and obviously the climate, soil 
and other conditions in the Punjab provide amazingly good facilities for 
the recovery of these losses and for the general recovery of soil fertility 
{mde reply to Question 9 (a)). Coupled with this we have the fact that 
applications of nitrogen, phosphates, potash and lime to Punjab soils do not 
have the outstanding effects that most people might expect. 

The question before the farmer is whether, in the conditions in which he 
finds himself, it will pay him best to burn the cow dung and lose the benefit 
of -applying it to the crop, or apply it to the crop and buy his fuel. 

The subject seems to me to require much further investigation than it 
has yet received. 

Question 11. — -Ckops. — (a) (i) I am convinced that very great improve- 
ments can be made on existing crops. Certain work has been done in 
this connection in the Punjab, on cottons, wheats, barleys, grams, dates, 
|)otatoes, &c., but practically nothing has yet been done on such important 
crops: lajra, jowar, rice maize, oilseeds, fodder, &c. 

My opinion is that the Economic' Botanist who sets out to improve these 
crops must look at them strictly from the farmer’s point of view, and keep 
in mind the fact that increased profit per acre is the only thing that will 
make a farmer grow one variety instead of another. "9^en starting the 
work, the Botanist must discover the factors, both agricultural and com- 
mercial, which go to make up profit per acre and study these carefully. 
In the case of cottons for example, outturn per acre, disease resistance, 
suitability to the climatic conditions, methods of cultivation, &c., are points 
of agricultural importance, while the question of the value of differences in 
length of lint, its fineness, strength, <fec., in the available markets are very 
important commercial qualities. 

Again the Botanist must have land, and facilities to grow these under 
his personal supervision, not only on tiny plots, but on a field scale, as 
what is wanted is a crop that will give improved results to farmers, and 
the detailed scientific supervision of a specialist working on a particular 
crop cannot be got at second hand even from one’s closest friends. This 
may be because these friends have not had the facilities to make the close 
study of the work of a particular crop that the Economic Botanist has 
had, but even if equal facilities for study were given to both men the chances 
are that they will not interpret in the same way the effects of factors acting 
on the crop, and will come to different conclusions. 

In beginning cotton work in a locality the first thing to do is to collect 
samples of every type of cotton grown there, and from other localities which 
promise a chance of providing types which will be of value. The types 
should then be separated and grown as pure cultures and tested for their 
relative monetary returns per acre. Usually many types can be eliminated 
almost straightway: the remainder must be more severely tested. Simul- 
taneously every important factor which goes to influence monetary return 
must be taken up and investigated in order of its relative importance. This 
order is essential as one meets with so many interesting problems in these 
investigations that there is a great temptation to take up investigations 
which in the interests of agricultural development ought to be left to- a later 
stage. 

One of the most difiBlcult problems which the Botanist attempting to 
improve a crop has to face is to prove that one type yields more produce 
than another in average seasons. To help me in this difficulty I started 
the system of testing my types in long narrow plots interstripped with a 
standard variety at suitable intervals. These plots can be seen at Lyallpur. 

Mr, D, Milne. 
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From my experience of farming it seemed to me important to liave an 
assistant who would devote his whole time to the supervision of the agri- 
cultural operations on these plots, and who would report to me anything 
which seemed to affect the growth of the plant, or the outturn of the produce 
in any way. I, therefore, posted one assistant to this work as soon as 
possible. As expected he soon gained a great deal of knowledge and experi- 
ence about that phase of the work and we were able to diagnose cases of 
7ariations in results which otherwise would have misled us entirely as to 
which types really promised to be of most value to farmers in this pro- 
vince. 

Very soon we found so many problems waiting to be attacked that the 
full attention of a specialist and staff were required for this crop alone, 
and the results which came to hand showed that the employment of such 
a staff would repay the pi'ovince very handsomely. 

Wheats were taken up on similar lines and included a study of their 
milling and baking properties as well as their agricultural characters. 

(ii) In my opinion the first and most important thing to do as regards 
fodders is to study the different types of fodder plants now growing in the 
province. Much may be done by selecting and multiplying the best of these. 
Fodder crops from outside the province are less likely to be suitable until 
acclimatised. One sometimes comes across something of value in other 
Countries however. Among fodders, for example, berseem from Egypt is 
promising, also Scotch oats, French oats, Japan rape, <fec. 

As regards other crops we have the case of 4:-r American cotton which 
was probably acclimatised in India for half a century or more. Freshly 
imported cotton seeds from America, Egypt, and the Sudan have all been 
repeatedly tried and found failures. 

On the other hand we have the cases of Scotch potatoes, Arabian date 
trees, and other fruits from many parts of the world which have been very 
successful straight away. 

(iii) The work of seed selection and distribution of deshi cottons dates 
back to 1904, a couple of years before the formation of a separate Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In those early days there was no district agricultural 
staff and this work was done under the guidance and persuasion of district 
officers. The seeds of indigenous varieties of cotton were collected from 
selected pickings of varieties grown in such well-known cotton-growing 
districts as Hissar, Ourgaon, Lahore, Dera G-hazi Khan and Lyallpur. 
The results were disappointing, however, and these cotton-seed operations 
were closed down in 1908, as it was found that the selected seed was no 
better than the seed which farmers themselves kept for future sowings. 
At the same time acclimatised Dharwar American cotton-seeds were being 
brought from Dharwar annually and were distributed to farmers. These 
seeds also were not successful. 

Wheat seed distribution began in 1905, when 360 maunds (1 maund= 
82-f lbs.) of grain grown on the Lyallpur farm were distributed to farmers, 
600 maunds of Australian wheat were also imported by the Department that 
year. Neither of these lots did any good. 

The distribution of seeds which have proved themselves of value began 
in 1912-13, when 46 maunds of indigenous cotton-seeds, 83 maunds of '4-F 
American cotton-seeds, and 227 maunds of Punjab-11 wheat from the 
Agricultural Institute, Lyallpur, were sold to zamindars. Since then the 
work of seed multiplication and distribution has progressed very rapidly. 

The usual procedure adopted in getting out to farmers promising types 
of crops from the Botanical Section is as follows: — 

If the crops are found promising in that Section after a severe series 
of tests under expert supervision, they are then tested on the experimental 
farms. If found successful there, they are further tested on the demonstra- 
tion farms in likely localities, and if again found successful they are finally 
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tried on demonetratiion plots on farmers^ own lands. The general method 
of testing a new type is that it is grown under as equal conditions of 
soil, cultivation, etc., as possible, in a number of long, narrow plots 
interstripped with the local variety which it is intended to displace. Under 
these conditions it is carefuUy compared with the local variety as regards 
yield and other agricultural and economic characteristics. The definition 
of an improved crop that it shall give a greater profit per acre on farmers’ 
lands than those already grown there. 

Seeds of types which have stood these tests successfully are multiplied 
on the departmental seed farms, grantee farms and the lands of selected 
private farmers. Improved seeds grown on grantee farms, and lands of 
private farmers are purchased by the Department at harvest time and 
stored in the department’s own godowns, or with agents at convenient 
centres, under the supervision of the department. The price paid to 
farmers for these seeds is usually about a couple of annas per maund over 
market price, in order to compensate growers for any extra trouble involved 
in keeping the seeds pure arid in growing them satisfactorily. The seed 
agencies are offered to co-operative societies where they are prepared to 
take up the work, but on the whole they do not work as satisfactorily 
as private agents, who are business men, have self-interest at stake and 
know that they can be dealt with summarily in case of unsatisfactory 
work. The seeds are usually sold to zamindars at a premium of about 
4 annas a maund or more over market rates. This premium covers any 
extra cost of the seed, freight to the store, wear and tear of bags, handling, 
etc., and most important of all it prevents these improved seeds being 
bought up by people for food purposes. In years when prices are lower 
at sowing time than at harvest, Government loses money, but when the 
prices at sowing time are higher than at harvest, as is often the case, 
Government makes a profit. On the whole. Government usually makes a 
profit over its seed transactions vide statement below: — 

Statement showing profit and loss of cotton-seed transactions from 1918-19 

to 1924-26. 


Year. 

Quantity 
of seed 
purchased. 

Purchase 
money includ- 
ing incidental 
charges and 
outstanding. 

Sale money 
and re- 
coveries from 
last year’s 
transactions. 

Profit 

or 

loss. 

Eemabks 

1918-19 ... 

Mds. 

51,190 

Es. 

43,671* 

Es. 

7,129 

Es. 

*0 0 m p 1 e t e 

1919-20 ... 

35,259 

2,27,589 

3,61,778 

■4-1,34,189 

figures not 
available. 
Profit. 

1920-21 ... 

50,369 

2,95,674 

2,95,487 

-187 

Loss. 

1921-22 ... 

38,655 

2,31,089 

2,22,443 

-8,646 

Loss. 

1922-23 ... 

, 17,319 

1,56,383 

1,69,058 

■f 12,675 

Profit. 

1923-24 ... 

32,915 

2 48,478 

2,55,593 

+7,115 

Profit. 

1924-25 ... 

35,757 

3,26,530 

3,50,908 

+24,378 

Profit. 

Total ... 

- 

— 

— 

-4-1,69,524 

Profit. 


Note. — ^Yalue of stock (seed and bags) including outstanding balance in hand on 
1st April each year has been added to purchase money. Similarly value of stock 
in hand on Ist March each year has been added to sale money. 
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Statement showing profit and loss of wheat-seed transactions from 1918el9 to 

1924-25. 


Year. 

Quantity 
of seed 
purchased. 

Purchase 
money 
including 
incidental 
charges and 
outstand- 
ings. 

Sale money 
and re- 
coveries 
from last 
year’s 
transac- 
tions. 

Profit 

or 

loss. 

Remarks. 


Mds. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1918-19 

31,380 

1,25,340 

1,81,479 

-h56,139 

Profit. 

1919-20 

13,249 

79,637 

79,574 

-63 

Loss. 

1920-21 

19,624 

1,20,315 

1,25,543 

+5,228 

Profit. 

1921-22 

17,738 

1,49,628 

1,90,994 

+41,366 

Profit. 

1922-23 

25,694 

1,87,624 

1,51,772 

—35,852 

Loss. 

1923-24 

14,716 

1,21,614 

1,18,240 

-3,374 

Loss. 

1924-25 

18,334 

1,17,293 

1,27,493 

+ 10,200 

Profit. 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

4-73,644 

Profit. 


Note. — Value of stock (seed and bags) including outstanding balance in band 
on 1st April each year has been added to purchase money. Similarly value of stock 
in hand on 31st March each year has been added to sale money. 


The important po-int, however, is not the direct cash profit or loss to 
Government on these transactions but the increased prosperity which the 
improved seeds bring to cultivators. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that the supply of good seed not only gives an increased outturn 
per acre, but the replacement of the, original mixtures by pure types on 
large areas enables the farmers to get more money for their produce, as 
full market value for the produce cannot be given by traders until con- 
signments of some magnitude are forthcoming. 

In the year ending 30th June, 1926, some 30,000 maunds of wheat seed, 
and 33,000 maunds of cotton seed were purcha^ by the Department and 
sold to zamindars. 

The purchase of good seed- is a method of improving crops easy for the 
zamindars, and it is expected that, with a larger staff in the department 
and the new farms proposed in the five years’ scheme of development, 
much more can be done im this important line of work. 

The lack of seed merchants in India necessitates Government taking a 
large hand in supplying farmers with good seed, and the Punjab Govern- 
ment has always been generous in providing the Agricultural Department 
with money for its seed transactions. It is hoped, however, that in time 
farmers will be persuaded to adopt a system of keeping seeds of improved 
varieties from their own plots, and al^ that private seed merchants will 
appear. 

(iv) The animals which do damage in the Punjab may be classified as : — 

(а) large animals— including pigs, deer, nilgai, jackals, etc.* 

(б) smaller animals — including rats, hares, porcupines, etc,: 

*.$) bt»ds. 
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For large animals organised combinations of farmers to undertake hunting 
expeditions would be useful. With the clearing of jungles and the opening 
of communications the lives of these animals are becoming more precarious. 

Regarding the smaller animals, the Agricultural Department has under- 
taken extensive ra't-k'illing operations and has now a staff of two Agri- 
cultural Assistants, with tour temporary mukaddams and eight field men 
engaged on this work. Applications for anti-rat operations were received 
from 27 out of the 29 districts of the Province last year, and extensive 
organised campaigns were undertaken on an area covering over 347,000 acres. 
This staff, however, did not nearly cover the area from which the complaints 
were received. Gram seed and gur mixed with strychnine hydrochloride 
were used as baits. Some 721 ounces of strychnine hydrochloride 
were consumed, costing about three pies per acre. The total number of 
rats killed was estimated at over 7 millions. Fumigation with calcium 
cyanide was used against mole rats in 43 operations, covering an area 
of 1,213 acres. Eleven thousand, four hundred and twenty rat burrows 
were treated, and 323 lbs. of raticide were used. The average cost of the 
poison per acre worked out at 3*3 pies. 

Reports of serious damage from porcupines were received from Gurgaon 
and Ludhiana districts and 64 operations were carried out; 649 burrows 
were treated and over 1,000 porcupines were reported to be killed. The 
average quantity of calcium cyanide used per burrow amounted to 7*3 ozs. 
and cost annas 3-8. 

Some work was done to discover the food of birds by shooting them and 
examining the contents of their stomachs. Little has yet been done on 
this as more pressing problemsi await us. 

(h) No. rWe are trying to increase the yields of the crops lalready grown. 

(c) As wiYL be seen from the history of the department on page 13, the 
staff available for work on crops was very limited until recently, and con- 
sequently only a few of the more important crops could be taken up by the 
department. A brief account of some of the work done is given below: — 

Cottons , — ^In 1907, no oj65cial or trader believed that it was possible to 
grow long staple cottons successfully in the Punjab. They pointed out that 
this had been tried many times in the past 100 years and that these efforts 
had consistently resulted in failures. Results from trials of Dharwar and 
other Americans up to 1908 qaused the then Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Lyallpur, to write ‘*'bhe true policy seems to be to avoid sudden expan- 
sions until the selection, crossings,' etc., have produced some definite results. 
We are quite prepared to advance to a large area when a type more suit- 
able to tbe country has been produced.” 4-F was evolved in the Botanical 
\Seetion and thoroughly tested there. It was also tested on the agricultural 
experimental farm at Lyallpur and was oflBlcially given out in 1913. By 

1919 it was growing on half a million acres. The Department could not 
supply the seed fast enough to meet the demand, although higher prices 
than those of local seeds were charged. This rate of spread of a single 
type of cotton has no parallel, not even in America — so far as has been 
discovered. The reason why there was such a demand for it was simply 
because farmers were getting larger profits by growing it than by growing 
their unselected deshi cottons. In years of bollworm, untimely rains, hail 
etc., the difference in favour of 4-F was accentuated owing to its longer 
flowering season, etc. In 1919 the 4-F lint was trash on large areas; in 

1920 the lint from a smaller proportion of the crop was trash, and in 1921 
the crop of lint was again as bad as in 1919. This led many people to 
believe that these cottons had cross fertilised and had permanently 
deteriorated. But the good quality of lint got in 1922 and 1923 from seeds 
of the cottoi^ which gave trash in 1921 has shown that this interpretation 
of the case is untenable. The cause of the poor quality of the American 

Mr. D. MiVne. 
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fibre was given in the Economic Botanist's published reports on the causes 
of the cotton troubles in 1919 and 1921. Put very briefly, the cause was 
insufl&cient water for the needs of the plant during the flowering and fruit 
seasons. This was aggravated by hot winds and other climatic conditions, 
coupled with high prices of wheat and toria, which induced farmers to 
prepare a larger area of land for these crops in September, October and 
early November than, previously, thus leaving a diminished supply of irriga- 
tion. water for American cottons dumng the time they are flowering and 
developing their fibre. The trouble was, of course, most felt in the drier 
parts of the Province, and deshi cottons being more drought resistant than 
Americans, were less harmed. Deshi were also very seriously affected, how- 
ever. During the investigations into the case it was observed that even in 
the worst affected areas there were plants yielding good American fibre where 
the crop had got plenty of water during the flowering and fruiting time 
and where sheltered from desiccating winds by wind brealas. Hot dry 
winds in summer are quite common in fthe Punjab and the provision of wind 
breaks for the cotton crop is a valuable safeguard. It is a simple matter 
to provide wind breaks of arhar (Oajanus indicus) or other more suitable 
crops in cotton fields. A most important fact, whach has been demonstrated, 
is that good American lint can be grown- in the Punjab in .any year pro- 
vided the crop receives proper attention. 

285-F, another Lyallpur selection of American cotton, -after searching 
tests in the Botanical Section, appears to be hardier, more drought resistant 
an-d a higher yielder, than 4-P. Also its lint is far superior to 4-P. A 
measure of this difference in quality of lint is shown by the fact that it 
spins 405. to 50s., while 4-F spins 20s. to 25s. For the requirements of 
Punjab conditions, this cottw-n is a very great step in advance of 4-F, hut 
it is not yet popular with farmers, as it requires treatment different from 
4-F, and farmers are not yet accustomed to it. 

28'9-F, a still later selection, is la heavier cropper than either 4-F or 28o-F 
and has lint rather better than 286-F. It has done extremely well so far, 
wherever it has been grown, -and is already in dem-and. Other improved 
varieties are now in the -course of evolution. 

Among deshi cottons, a number of greatly improved types have been 
evolved at Ly allpur, but in the canal colonies the demand for these has been 
small in the face of the more profitable American cottons available. On the 
poorer lands in the canal colonies, and where water is scarce in September, 
October and early November, deshis are more profitable than Americans. 
Consequently, it is economic to grow a certain area of deshi cottons in those 
colonies where such conditions prevail. 

The greatest demand for improved deshi cottons is in the Hansi circle. A 
variety of deshi roseum cotton selected at Hansi from the local mixture is 
in great demand there, and seeds of it sufficient to sow about 31,000 acres 
were supplied to farmers by the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge. 
The demand for these seeds was greater than the supply available. 

In the kharif of 1924 we fi,nd the following area of cottons in the Pro- 
vince, excluding Native States: — 


lERieilLTED. 

TJnirrigatep. 

Grand 

Deshi. 

American. 

Total 

Deshi. 

American. 

Total. 

Total. 


Acres 

962,134 


Acres. 

265,092 

Acres. 

2,199 

Acres. 

267,291 

Acres. 

2,326,335 
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The areas under improved cottons in kha/rif 1924 were as follows: — 



Date officially 

ArAfl. in 

Variety. 

given out to 
farmers. 

acres. 

4-F 

1913 


285-F 

1921 


289— F ... ... ••• ••• ... ... 

— 


Deshis (including Mollisoni, Neglectum and Sanguineum) 

Various years. 


Total 

... 

1,031,720 


To give some idea of the comparative values to Punjab farmers of the 
principal types of cotton evolved by the department, the results got by 
several private farmers who grew these types on large areas, and for which 
data are available, are quoted below: — » 


Estate. 


Convillpur ( 
Estate. ( 


Type. 


Area 

in 

acres. 


285-P 400 

4-F 600 


Outturn 
of kapas 
per acre. 


Price 

obtained 

per 

maund 

kapas. 


M. S. G, 

8 33 0 

9 22 0 


Rs. A. P. 
]-17 0 0 


Renala Es- C 285-F 
tate. ( 4-F 


1,251 

169 


9 2 0 
10 0 0 



Coleyana^ 

Estate. 

British' 
Cotton 
Growing 
Associa- 
tion Es- 
tate. 


289-F 

285-F 

4-F 

289-F 

285-F 

4-F 

Molli- 

soni. 


662 

390 

438 


10 18 0 

7 36 0 

8 29 0 


757 

529 

592 

525 


16 27 0 
15 0 0 
13 31 0 
12 5 0 


16 7 0 
16 12 0 

17 6 0 

18 0 0 
18 0 0 
17 0 0 
16 0 0 


Gross 
income 
per acre. 


Remakks. 


Rs. A. P. 


Both cottons 
were sold in 
one lot but 
it was 
understood 
that 285-F 
was worth 
Re. 1 per 
maund 
more than 
4-P. 


171 12 0 
132 5 0 
151 9 0 


Sale price of 
kapas not 
stated. 


300 0 0 
270 0 0 
234 0 0 
194 0 0 


As already stated, the result of several years* trials in the Botanical 
Section at Lyallpur, where a special study is made of cotton, is that among 
the American types quoted, 289-P is the highest yielder, and that 286-r 
comes nest and that 4-F is third. This is the order in which these cottons 
stand on the Biritish Cotton Growing Association Farm, Khanewal, where 
also a special study of the different types of cottons and their needs is made. 
Further, 289-F tops the list as regards yields on the Coleyana Estate. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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286-F, which is a hardy cotton and an early ripener, does not stand in 
the expected positio-n either at Convillpur, Renela or CSoleyana. This is 
not easy to explain without much more data, hut if this type was allowed 
to wilt and shed its fruits at the end of September, as happened in many 
cases in the year under report, it might easily make the difference, as 4-P 
is a later ripener. Again, this type requires a higher seed rate per acre 
than 4-F, and its se^ have to be well soaked before sowing, in order 
to get a good germination. Also it requires narrower spacing between 
the rows, and if for any of these or other reasons the stand of the cotton 
was not as good as that of 4-F, the differences in yield recorded above would 
be easily accounted for. 

As regards prices obtained for the hapas of the different types, it will 
be seen that the British Cotton Growing Association got for 4-F only Rs.l 
per maund premium over the desht selection “ Mollisoni,” and Rs.l per 
maund for 285-F and 289-F over 4-F; also that Coleyana actually got tor 
4-F annas 10 more per maund than for 286-F, and annas 15 more than for 
289-F. In face of the valuations of the lints of these cottons made by 
spinners that year, and the fact that the premiums for Americans over 
deshi were Bs.2 to Bs.4, the explanation seems to be that these cottons 
were sold on different dates when prices had altered. In spite of this, 
however, the British Cotton Growing Association got Rs.40 per acre more 
for its 4-F; Rs.76 per acre more for its 286-F, and Rs.106 per acre more 
for its 289-F, than for its Mollisoni. We must also remember that the 
Mollisom on the British Cotton Growing -Association farm was a selection^ 
and that it was probably giving two maunds more per acre as well as a 
premium of Rs.l to Rs.2 per maund over ordinary unselected deshi, so that 
the extra profits per acre got by growing selected cottons on that farm 
were much higher than those above mentioned. The Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Hansi, reckoned that farmers got an extra Rs.36 per acre by 
growing selected hhatla cotton instead of unselected deshi. He reckoned 
that the kapas fetched a premium of about Rs.2 over unselected deshi, but 
for the purpose of getting some notion of the value of our selected cottons 
to the Province let us take the following much more modest estimate : — 


Kind of cotton. 

Outturn 
of kapas 
per acre. 

Bate per 
maund 
kapas. 

1 

Gross 
income 
per acre. 

Extra gross 
income per 
acre over 
unselected 
Desi. 



i 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs 

IJnselected Beshis 


15 ' 

90 

Nil 

Selected Deshis 


16 

112 

22 

4-F American 


17 

127 

37 

285-F and 289-F 


18 

135 

45 


Multiplying these extra gross incomes acre into the areas of improved 
cottons grown in the Province, we get the following figures : — 


Acres. Rs. Rs. 

Selected Beshis 67,400 X 22 14,82,800 

4-P 947,960 X 37 3,60,74,160 

286-P and 289-F 16,370 X 46 7,36,660 


Total 3,72,93,600 


Or an extra profit of say 3J crores of rupees for the kharif crop of 1924. 
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These American cottons have entirely altered the standard of quality of 
cottons produced by the Punjab, and have raised the price of land in the 
Province. They have also put more money into the pockets of farmers in 
one year than has been spent on the Punjab Agricultural Department since 
it started. The work done has opened up a field of possibilities of improv- 
ing the cotton crop, which has attracted the attention of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, and that Committee has agreed to spend : — 

(а) a non-recurring sum of Rs.29,000 at Lyallpur chiefly on the build- 
ing and the equipment of a Research Laboratory; 

(б) a recurring sum of Rs.45,000 per annum for five years which wiJl 
be spent chiefly on salaries and allowances of the Cotton Research 
Botanist and part of his establishment upkeep of apparatus, etc. 

The Punjab Government provides the Cotton Botanist with 218 acres of 
land, together with implements, bullocks, field labour, etc., necessary to 
farm these lands, and part of the superior establishment required. 

Wheats . — Prom masses of types of wheats collected or bred at Lyallpur - 
number of improved types have been isolated. These have been tested as 
regards their agricultural, their milling, and their baking qualities. 

The work of wheat improvement is very important, as the area under the 
wheat crop in the Punjab is very large. The following are the figures of 
area under wheat ^excluding Native States) for the season rabi 1924-25 : — 


Irrigated acres. Unirrigated acres. Total acres. 

4,728,154 4,928,867 9,657,021 

The areas under improved wheats in rahi 1924-25, including areas to which 
Agricultural Department seeds were supplied indirectly, is estimated as 
follows : — 


Variety. Year officiall/y given out 

to farmers. 

Punjab-ll 1913 

8-A 1919 

Other improved types Various years. 


Area in acres. 

889,920 

257,990 

2,140 


Total 1,150,050 


It has been shown conclusively that Punjab-11 gives IJ to 2 maunds of 
grain per acre more than the original local mixture, and that 8-A yields 
IJ to 2 maunds per acre more than Punjab-11. Also Punjab-11 grain gets 
a premium over local mixed wheats, and ^A gets a premium over Punjab-11. 
Again, 8-A yields more Wiusa per acre than Punjab-11. 

The extra 1^ maunds of grain per acre of Punjab-11 at Re.4 per mauud 
on 889,920 acres therefore gave an added income of Rs.53, 39,520 to farmers, 
and taking three maunds per acre as the yield of 8-A over the original local 
mixture at a value of Rs.4 per maund on 257,990 acres the extra value to 
Punjab farmers from this wheat comes to Rs.30, 95,880; this takes no account 
of premium on grain, the extra money for straw, etc. 

F'or the 2,140 acres of other improved varieties we may take two maunds 
per acre as the extra yield over unselected wheats. This at Re.4 would be 
Rs.17,120. 

The total income from extra outturn from improved wheats, therefore, wa-* 
not less than Rs.84 lakhs for the rabi crop of 1925. But this sum, large as 
it is, represents the extra profits from only about one-ninth part of the 
total area under wheats in the province. 

As a result of investigations at Lyallpur earcockle (Tylenckus scandens) 
disease in wheat can be promptly cured at practically no expense to farmers. 
The disease has been found in some cases to destroy up to 75 per cent, 
of the crop in the field, and in a single district in one single year it was 
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found, to bo causing damage to tbe value of over a lakh of rupees. Propa- 
ganda work for the extermination of this disease is being carried on as far 
as staff permits. 

Sugarcane , — ^The position of this crop in the Province is peculiar. I give 
below a short explanation together with a few remarks of the work done. 

Sugarcane grows best in humid, warm atmosphere, and it was admitted 
by the Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 that the Punjab is outside the 
world’s cane-groWing zoine. Nevertheless over one-third million acres are 
grown in the Province, and the area is about 17 per cent, of the total 
area of sugarcane grown in India. Sugarcane, however, forms only about 
one per cent, of the total sown area of crops in the Province. 

Ninety-eight per cent, of the canes grown are of the thin-stemmed 
varieties. Thin varieties of cane are preferred as they are more disease, 
drought and frost resistant, and therefore a safer crop than the thick 
variety. They can also be grown on poor lands, and are specially suitable 
for fodder, as just that proportion of the crop required for fodder can 
be fed to cattle, while the remainder can be turned into guv and used 
for family needs, or sold to meet liabilities. 

In many harani (rainfall) districts 50 per cent, or more of the crop is 
used for fodder purposes in year’s of fodder scarcity. Thick canes are 
grown only around large villages and towns. They are mainly used for 
chewing purposes. Limiting factors in the spread of thick canes are, water 
supplies, manures, and fuel for boiling the cane juice, the short cane- 
growing season, and the frosts which occur in the Punjab. Even when 
manures are available their application to the crop tends to delay ripening 
and results in a poor quality of gur. For this reason the thick types ot 
cane at present grown pay well only if sold for chewing purposes; if 
turned into gur they result in a loss to the grovrer. 

According to investigations made by an officer of this department last 
year, sugarcanes are grown at a loss in many districts of the Punjab if 
labour, »&c., is paid for at market rates, and there seems little doubt that 
under present conditions cane is unable to compete with such crops as 
cotton, wheat, toria, &c., grown in the canal colonies, and in many other 
parts of the Province. 

There seem to be special reasons why Punjab farmers grow sugarcane. 
But, briefly, they appear to be as follows: — 

(a) the cutting and crushing of the cane and the gur boiling arc 
done at a time of year when there is very little work for men and 
beasts on the farm to do; therefore, the labour involved costs the 
farmer little or nothing extra, if he keeps his area of cane within 
limits manageable by the ordinary labour kept on his farm; 

(b) on a Punjab farm gur is considered a necessity for household 
purposes ; 

(c) gur is a very useful addition to cattle food; indeed, in time of 
bad health among the stock, Punjab farmers regard it as essential 
for their animals; also the tops of canes and the chopped or unchopped 
stem provide nutritious fodder; 

(d) the sale of gur provides the farmers with ready money to help 
them to pay their revenue and other liabilities at a convenient time 
of the year. 

In the circumstances described under (a), (b) and (c) above, farmers 
prefer to grow what gur they require instead of having to buy it. Then, 
as already indicated, an additional reason for growing thin canes in 
localities not too secure as regards fodder supplies is that the crop is a 
very important insurance against fodder scarcity. 

All the above seems to indicate that the bulk of the efforts to improve 
cane farming in the Punjab should be devoted to work connected with 
the thin types of cane. An important point in connection with attempxs 
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to improre the sugarcane crop in this Province is that the canes do nob 
ripen seeds and seldom come into flower. Therefore, crossing to improve 
the types can only be done elsewhere. This work is done for the Punjab 
by the sugarcane breeding station at Coimbatore, which is under the 
Government of India. 

Other lines of work, which are open to the Punjab, consist of investiga- 
tions into: — 

(а) the possibility of improving the cultivation of cane by improved 
methods and implements; 

(б) the relative agricultural values, i.e., cropping power, chemical 
composition, &o., of all types of canes available for trial; 

(c) improvement in cane-crushing machinery; 

(d) improvements in gfwr-making, crude and refined sugar-making, &c. 

T^e Gurdaspur Experimental Station, which was opened in ISIO, is the 
main centre for sugarcane work in this Province. It started with about 
a hundred cane varieties, collected from different parts of India, and from 
other countries, and has continued with the introduction and testing of 
varieties likely to be suitable for the Province; including a large number 
which have been received from the Coimbatore Cane Breeding Station iu 
recent years. It carries out manurial and cultural experiments connected 
with the crop, testing of cane-crushing mills, work on improvement of 
pwr-boilnig furnaces, <fec. Since last year an Assistant to the Chemist, who 
works under the Agricultural Chemist, Lyallpur, has been stationed at 
Gurdaspur to carry out chemical analyses connected with the testing of 
the various varieties at different stages of their growth, &c. At the 
Lyallpur Experimental Farm similar work is done on a email scale. A 
certain amount of cane work is also done at the Hansi Experimental 
Station. On all these farms very much higher outturns of gur are got 
per acre than are got on ordinary farmers’ lands. This is partly due to 
better cultivation and partly to improved varieties. 

A large number of improved varieties of cane from various parts of India 
and other countries have been tried at one time or another on the Gurdaspur 
and other farms. Quite a number of years ago several of these were 
found to give better results than the local varieties, and were given out 
to farmers. More recently varieties bred at the Sugarcane Experimental 
Station, Coimbatore, have been under trial on our farms and have done 
very well. Indeed the increase in yields of some of them over those of 
local canes promises to be such as may materially alter the position of 
the sugarcane crop in the economy of Punjab farming. Seii of these 
promising canes are now being distributed to farmers. About 8,0CX) acres 
of farmers’ lands are under these improved varieties, so farmers are 
beginning to benefit by them. 

Chwr boiling furnaces have also been markedly improved. In one of the 
improved types of furnace evolved at the Lyallpur Farm, 100 maunds of cane 
juice can be boiled down to gur with about 30 maunds of fuel (megasse aijd 
cane trash), while in the local furnace 100 maunds of cane juice requires 70 
maunds of similar fuel to effect the same purpose. The time required to 
boil down the juice to gur is also shortened by about half. Improved 
furnaces evolved at Gurdaspur have shown a 36 per cent, saving in fuel, 
and 240 per cent, saving in time. 

Investigations with a view to further improvements on these furnaces 
continue and a number of improved furnaces have been constructed for 
farmers in the central districts. 

As regards sugar making, the Punjab Government has recently had Mr. 
Noel Deerr, a well-known sugar expert for a month, touring in the Punjab 
to investigate the possibilities of establishing modern sugar factories in 
place of the rudimentary uneconomic processes now' in use in the Punjab. 
The case is under consideration. 

Mr. D, Milne. 
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Ret rot (Colletotrichum falcaivm) disease of sugarcane does much damage 
to the thick varieties in the central districts. Investigations in connection 
with this disease have been made for a number o-f years now, and striking^ 
results have been gotj for example healthy Amritsari cane has been grown 
interstripj^d with diseased Ferozepore cane since 1919 and up-to-date the 
Amristsari cane has remained apparently free from the disease, while 76 
per cent, of local canes in the control plots was affected by the disease in 
the past year. This throws an interesting light on the methods of spread 
of the disease and is a piece of information of practical value to farmers. 

Other crops . — Grams and barleys have been tackled in a manner similar 
to that of other crops as far as staff has permitted and improved varieties 
of each have been sent out to farmers in recent years, but several and 
valuable leguminous crops grown have not been touched for want of staff, 
nor have we touched such important crops as jowar, Ixhjra, rice, maize, oil- 
seeds, etc. The fodder question is also very important and a Fodder 
Specialist has recently been appointed to take up the work. As mentioned 
above, the Indian Central Cotton Committee has come forward to help us 
in the cotton work, thus enabling the Economic Botanist to give more 
attention to wheat and other cereals. A Botanist has been sanctioned 
recently to work on leguminous food and fodder crops. 

With the very scanty attention which has been possible to give the date 
palm culture, a quality of date fruits never before grown in the Province 
has been produced in Muzaffargarh. These dates are in demand far beyond 
the confines of the Punjab at 8 annas per lb. packed in one lb. boxes, while 
ordinary dates grown in gardens along side of these sell at Rs.2 to Rs,4 per 
maund (S2i lbs.). If skilled attention were directed to the other fruits 
mentioned above, which are even now cultivated, much could be done 
to increase the profits from garden lands, and much larger areas of these 
crops would be grown. 

Among vegetables, the department has only touched potatoes, and here 
again it has been able to increase the farmer’s profits in the Simla hills 
substantially, but practically the whole field of work on fruits and vegetables 
in the Province is still unexplored. Matters like tinning, pressing and 
drying and otherwise preserving fruits and vegetables, which in other 
countries are taken up by private enterprise, but are in India left to 
Government to tackle, have not yet been touched for want of time and 
staff. Also there is a great deal of useful practical knowledge among 
horticulturists which ought to be collected and made public. There is an 
immense field of useful work that may be done. In brief research work 
on fruits gives great promise of adding rapidly to the fruit supply and 
well being of the people of the Province. A Fruit Specialist is just being 
appointed, and it is proposed to appoint a Vegetable Specialist in the 
year 1929. 

It is proposed to have a Botanist for millets next year, and one for oil- 
seeds in the year following. There is no Mycologist in the Province, and so 
far the Mycological problems have been tackled by the Economic Botanist 
as far as time and facilities have permitted. A Mycologist and staff are 
proposed to be added to the Agricultural Department in 1928-29. The 
appointment of all these officers will help the department to tackle some 
of the crops and problems, which for want of staff it has not been possible 
to investigate satisfactorily. Another important line of work which this 
department is about to undertake, is investigations, connected with the 
large number of medicinal plants, which grow wild in the bills and plains 
of the province. There is great scope for developing a lucrative trswle in 
the supply of drugs in India, and to foreign countries. Much useful work 
is awaiting in this direction, and it is proposed to put an Agricultural 
Assistant who is at present under training, on this work this year. He will 
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work in close touch with the Medical Department which will carry out 
the actual restearch connected with the medicinal properties ox these drugs. 
This Assistant will be also in charge ot the Herbarium at Lyallpur. 

The iive years’ programme of development of the department will show 
further details regarding the staft which it is proposed to employ on 
botanical work. 

I may also mention here that in the Entomological Section a great deal 
of work has been done which afPects the yields of crops. The life history 
of many pests of important crops have been studied, and improvements 
have been made on the known measures for their control. 

Sugar cane, maize and jowar stem borers have been studied. The pro- 
portion of affected plants of these crops was in some cases found to be as 
high as 36 per cent., while in the wild haru grass (Sorghum hcUepense) the 
proportion was as high as 72 per cent.; therefore hcuru is apparently 
responsible for breeding a large number of borers. Eemoval of the stubbles 
after harvest seems the most effective and practical method of checking the 
ravages of these pests. 

A close study of the spotted boll worm (Earius insuLcuna)^ its parasites, 
food plants, etc., has been made, and a considerable amount of light has 
been thrown on the subject. The use of parasites in affected fields apjiears 
to be a useful method of control, and consequently the Entomological Section 
undertakes to supply, free of cost, parasite boxes to farmers who apply for 
for them. Preliminary studies on the pink boll worm (Flatyedra gossyptlla) 
indicate that it is a regular pest in the South-East Punjab, but is far more 
rare in the Montgomery and Lyallpur Colonies and further west. An 
explanation of this is being sought for. The Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee are* greatly interested in this pest, and are financing a five years’ 
scheme for further research and investigation on it, in the Punjab. 

Cotton stem borers and other cotton pests are being studied. The removal 
of sticks from the fields, as soon as possible after the cotton crop is picked 
is recommended for the stem borer, and propaganda to this end has been 
started. The huttra caterpillar. (A msacta jSp.) which does extensive damage 
by eating up the* young plants of summer crops, has been very successfully 
dealt with by means of light traps. The question of preserving stored grains 
from insect attack is also receiving attention and so far super-heating the 
godowns seems the most promising* method of dealing with the pests 
concerned. 

Many fruit pests have been tackled and good results have been got. For 
example, in the control of the mango hopper which does extensive damage 
to the mango crop, spraying with rosin compound has been very effective. 
Citrus psylla, a serious pest of citrus trees in the province, has been success- 
fully controlled by spraying affected plants with a tobacco decoction. 

Good work has been done in the rat campaign already mentioned on 
page* 98. 

Another important investigation now receiving the attention of the section 
is the food of birds, the object being to discover the usefulness or otherwise 
to agriculture, of some of the commoner birds, so that measures may be 
taken to check the foes, and to favour the multiplication of the friends. 

In the Entomological, as in other sections, much work awaits to be done. 
Extensions to its buildings are also an urgent necessity and are being 
provided for. 

Question 12. — Oultivation.— (i) The deshi plough is not an efficient tillage 
implement. It does not invert the soil, nor does it stir up the soil thoroughly 
and deeply unless the ground is ploughed many times, which of course the 
farmer cannot afford time to do. This plough is also used as a seed drill, 
a hoe, a cultivator, etc, ’ 

Improvements in tillage can be made by making increasing use of modern 
furrow turning ploughs, for example, the Raja, the Hindustan, the Meston, » 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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and many others. These oultivate the soil far more thoroughly than the 
desi plough and also invert it. 

The Agricultural Department has recently evolved several cheap seed drills 
which, in unit time, can sow three to four times the area that can be sown 
by the use of the deshi plough. These are now becoming available to farmers, 
and their use will cheapen cost of production, and increase the areas that 
can be sown when the land is in wattar (period in which the land is neither 
too wet nor too dry for sowing). Implements such as the simple bar harrow 
made by the department, the spring tined harrows, etc., also cover far more 
ground in unit time than the deshi plough when used with the object of 
producing a loose soil surface. 

In an arid climate such as we have in most parts of the Province con- 
servation of moisture is of very great importance to farmers. Dry wind 
sweeping over the surface of a fairly compact soil very soon dries it up, 
and hardens it so that it often becomes dif5.cult or impossible to plough. 
The period of wattar is often only a few days duration and in many harani 
districts (watered by rainfall) the area which can he put under crop depends 
on the area which can be ploughed during the wattar period after a shower 
of rain. What is needed by farmers therefore is an implement which will 
roughly stir the surface of the largest area of land in the quickest possible 
time. The spring tined harrow, for example, can break the surface of about 
five acres in a day while a plough can only break the surface of about one 
acre. With the spring tined harrow the stirring of the soil is not so 
thoroughly done as in the case of careful ploughing but it is sufficient to 
greatly retard evaporation of the moisture and allow the farmer time to 
go back over the same area and cultivate it better at leisure. 

To loosen the surface of land under wheat, the ordinary bar harrow is 
very useful as it covers a great area in unit time. 

The sowing of cottons and maize in lines is another important improve- 
ment on the old method of broadcast sowing, as the crop can then be inter 
cultured by bullock power. 

Again there is much more to be learnt about the economic use of water 
than is at present known, and I personally think that we should open, 
as early as possible, the Hydraulic station at Ly allpur suggested at page 
10 of my original five years’ programme for the Agricultural Department. 
Experiments with deep and shallow cultivation, sowing of cottons broad- 
cast, versus in lines, etc., have been made for many years. The results 
are in favour of deep cultivation and sowing in lines. 

One of the most important obstacles to the better cultivation of the 
soil, and to improved farming in general is, in my opinion, the bafai 
system of leasing lands which always gives bhe landlord a large share of 
any improvement effected by the tenant. A cash rent system gives a far 
greater incentive to farmers to strive to improve their methods of farming, 
and with more education among farmers this will become more common. 

(li) Fertility in the plains of the Punjab is maintained chiefly by bare 
fallowing and green manuring. The store of nitrogen in the soil is also 
increased by growing leguminous crops. Farmyard manure is scarce owing 
to the fact that mudh cow dung is burnt as fuel, and artificial manures 
have not yet proved themselves to be very paying where ordinary extensive 
cultivation is practised. 

In the canal colonies the chief rotations are wheat, toria, cotton, or two 
crops of wheat in succession then foria and cotton; but this is interrupted 
by the fact that about IJ acres of sugar cane, about the same amount of 
maize, and some fodders are usually grown. The maize is usually manured, 
then that crop is followed by senji, and that in its turn by sugarcane and 
then wheat. The manure is usually put on to tihe maize, as direct 
manuring to sugarcane delays ripening. This delay is of importance as 
in the Punjab the whole cane season is required in order to ripen cane 
before the winter cold sets in. 
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Experiments with, various rotations have been carried out at the Agricul- 
tural Farm at Lyallpur for a number of years now, and the results indicate 
that a more intensive rotation oould be practised with advantage to^ the 
farmer. Details can be given by the Professor of Agriculture who is in 
charge of this farm. At the Gurdaspur and Hansi Agricultural Stations 
rotational experiments are also in progress, 

Grreen manure has been found to be very profitable wherever tried in the 
Punjab plains, and to encourage the practice Government charges no 
abiana (water rates) for a crop grown and ploughed in as green manure. 

A common chalii rotation (area irrigated by the wells) is wheat, maize, 
senji and sugarcane, or wheat, cotton, senji and sugarcane; . but small 
areas of tobacco, potatoes, melons and other vegetables are also grown in 
suitable places. 

The common harani system of farming is wheat or gram or barley in the 
rabi, followed by charij mothy mash, til, or cotton in hharif, and then a 
whole yearns fallow. 

• A more intensive study of these rotations is needed. 

It is now being realised that in order to farm successfully an accurate 
knowledge of coste of the various farm operations is extremely important; 
consequently an incessant demand has arisen for information on this and 
other questions relating to farm economies. The Department feels the need 
of a Professor of Rural Economics with a staff of agricultural assistants 
working under him as Investigators, in order to furnish as accurate in- 
formation as possible regarding the cost of raising crops in different 
localities and conditions. This information would place agricultural officers 
in a position better able to advise farmers as to the most economical 
rotations and systems of farming in particular conditions. There is a great 
field of useful work in this line for such staff. 

Question 13. — Qaor Pboteotion Internal and External. — (i) Under the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Act of 1924, the Governor-General in Council 
is empowered by Notification in the Gazette of India to detain, inspect, 
disinfect or destroy any article or class of articles likely to cause infection 
to any crop. 

I understand that the necessary measures are carried out by the ordinary 
Customs Officers who have no special knowledge of the diseases, but I have 
not had any opportunity to look closely into their methods. An exception 
to this, however, is the case of fumigation of bales of cottons entering India, 
which is done in Bombay under the supervision of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 

(ii) No measure exists in the Punjab for the prevention or control of 
pests and diseases coming from: other Provinces, or from one part of this 
Province to another. 

It is very desirable to adopt internal measures against infection. For 
example, the San Jose Scale on fruit trees in Kashmere is probably a 
menace to the Punjab, The Entomologist to Government, Punjab, informs 
me that this disease is already in Kol^arh in the Simla Hills, and I have 
asked him to tell me, after experiments, whether the disease is likely to 
flourish on fruit trees in the Punjab plains if it is introduced there. Speak- 
ing generally, I am of opinion that the first thing to be done for the 
control of pests and diseases is to educate public opinion as to their 
dangers, and that extensive, strenuous, persuasive propaganda is needed 
for this purpose. 

I feel that we urgently need a special propagandist officer in the Agricul- 
tural Department to deal with this, and the many other phases of propa- 
ganda work required on matters connected with the development of agricul- 
ture. Legislation must follow propaganda, but it will be impossible to work 
legislation satisfactorily until public opinion is educated to realise its 
advantages. 

3fr. D. Milne. 
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Legislation has been tried in Madras under the Madras Agricultural Pests 
and Diseases Act of 1919. Pialmyra disease, cotton stem-borer, water 
hyacinth, etc., have been brought within its scope, but there has been a 
great deal of friction in the attempts to work this Act, and it seems to 
me that more propaganda was needed before the introduction of legislation 
there. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) To make the case understandable I give 
below a brief history ot the work done on implements in the Agricultural 
Department together with contemplated measures for development: — 

The first efforts towards the introduction of improved implements date 
back to 1907 when Mr. Milligan, the first Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
working in collaboration with a firm of agricultural implement manufac- 
turers in Scotland evolved the Raja plough which has so far stood as a 
model for further attempts to evolve furrow turning ploughs suitable for 
the Punjab, Tbe Raja il^aper, which is now commonly used in the Punjab 
wherever conditions are favourable, was also introduced by the same officer 
after a number of modifications and alterations had been effected to suit 
the conditions of this Province, In the process of evolving these imple- 
ments, however, there was much waste of money and time as the firm in 
Scotland had to carry out Mr. Milligan’s ideas largely from written corre- 
spondence, and had to send the resulting specimens of implements all the 
way from Scotland to India for trial. Much need was felt for an Agricul- 
tural Engineer and a workshop at the Agricultural Institute, Ly allpur, 
for work on implements and for other work of the department. Mr. Milligan, 
however, was greatly interested in agricultural implements and machinery, 
and made the best of the circumstances in which he found himself; the 
result being that since its very inception the Department of Agriculture 
in this Province has given a good deal of attention to agricultural imple- 
ments. The lines followed have been in the main two, viz . : — 

(1) The testing and introduction of modern implements and machinery 
as they were found in the world’s market, and the modifications of these 
to suit local conditions; 

(2) the improvement of indigenous implements. 

As early as 1906 furrow turning ploughs, reaping machines, winnowing 
machines, fodder cutters, &c'., were introduced by Mr. Milligan, and by 
1909, 68 reaping machines, 102 furrow turning ploughs and 112 fodder 
cutters were in use in the Province. 

In order to make improved implements available to zamindars, the depart- 
ment instituted argricultural machinery dep6ts at which modern implements 
recommended by the department, and spare parts were stocked. Efforts 
were also made to get private firms to take up the stocking and sale ^of 
these implements and spare parts. The agricultural department dep6ta 
ceased to function in a locality as soon as private firms had established 
themselves and the zamindars had facilities to get from them what was 
required at reasonable prices. 

In 1914 the department started the manufacture of simple improved 
country implements at the Ly allpur Agricultural Farm, and since then this 
sort of work has been taken up at the other experimental farms in the 
department. 

In 1915, when the Agricultural Engineer was appointed,^ further work 
on the adaptation of modern implements to fit local conditions, and on 
improving country appliances, was taken in hand. Even at that time, 
however, the duties of the Agricultural Engineer in catering for the wants 
of the specialists at the Ly allpur College and Research Institute; ihe course 
of instruction in engineering given to students ; the well-boring work 
scattered over the whole Province, &c., &c., left the Agricultural Engineer 
little time to devote to agricultural implements and machinery. Neverthe- 
less valuable work has been done. 
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Among tho more important novelties and improvements put forward are a 
flexible harrow and a parallel cultivator or horse hoe, comprising the 
essential features of such implements and eliminating the objectionable 
features in the modern types. This hoe has been produced in India at 
a little more than half the cost of the imported article. A hhusa or chalf- 
cutting and pressing machine was devised, and has been incorporated in 
threshing machines made by a British Company. A simple make of seed 
drill for line sowing at a uniform seed rate was devised, &c. 

In this connection mention should also be made of the new method of 
building reinforced concrete work whidh the Agricultural Engineer has 
devised in the course of experiments connected with the designing of silos 
and grain bins. This method eliminates the use of all forms of wooden 
shuttering, and thereby reduces the cost of construction by 15 to 30 per cent, 
according to the nature of the work under construction. In concrete work 
the metal used for reinforcing requires to have a certain thickness of con- 
crete over it as a protection from corrosion, and this fact is taken advantage 
of in the method mentioned as the concr^ forms its own mould of form. 
The system is obviously of very considerable economic importance, not only 
to the Agricultural Department, but to the Railway and Public Works 
Departments, and to others using concrete for constructional purposes. 
Numerous other lines of work have been undertaken as occasion has arisen, 
and many draft sketches have been prepared with the object of improving 
or simplifying various implements and machines, but shortage of staff has 
pi*evented the developments of a large number of these ideas. The Agricul- 
tural Engineer states that progress in designing implements suitable for 
use in this country could be very much more rapid if trained assistants and 
qualified draftsmen were provided to work up the ideas put forward. This 
has been recognised and the five years’ programme of development recently 
prepared provides for one Assistant Engineer, one draftsman and one tracer 
to work up ideas on implements. 

During all these years the Deputy Directors of Agriculture have been 
busy at their work on improving the simpler country implements. Bar 
harrows, seed drills, etc., have been the result and these are being largely 
adopted by cultivators. 

Statements showing the numbers of various kinds of improved agricul- 
tural implements sold in the Punjab from the year 1914-15 to the end of 
June, 1925, are given below: — 


Mr. D. Milne, 



statement showing the sale of improved agricultural implements in the Punjab from the year 191i~-15 to 192i-25, 
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Includes ploughs made iu India and also by local blacksmiths. t Includes 3,311 cane crushers. 
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Statement showing the sale of implements manufactured hy the 
Agricultural Department from 1918-19 to 1924-25. 


Serial No. 

Name of Implements. 



Implements sold. 



1918-19 

0 

01 

1—1 

oa 

T-l 

0 

(M 

01 

1921-22. 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25. 

1 

Bar Harrows 

330 

432 

613 

215 

1 

218 

320 

508 

2 

Drills 

126 

187 

141 

92 

269 

234 

36 

3 

Lyallpur Hoes 

‘96 

79 

39 

— 

31 

2 

27 

4 

Miscellaneous 

227 

1.(182 

““ 


427 

488 

70 


JSTote. — Exact figures before 1918 are not available. 


It should be noted that the information given above is merely a record 
of the sales which are known. It is becoming increasingly diflGlcult to keep 
in touch with the sales of modern implements that are finding their way 
into the Province through various agencies and local manufacturers. There- 
fore, it ifi probable that far more of these have been purchased of late years 
by farmers than the departmental records show. In the earlier years most 
zamindars came for advice before purchasing, and ordered the implements 
they required through the department. Now they go direct to firms and 
purchase for themselves. This is a sign of progress, as it indicates that 
farmers are gaining confidence in the use of these implements. Light furrow 
turning ploughs of the Meston type are now manufactured on a fairly large 
scale by several firms in the Gurdaspur district, also in a number of villages 
in other districts. The local make is not as good as the foreign mak^, 
but the fact that their manufacture has been taken up is evidence of the 
demand. 

It will be noticed that we know of the sale of over 20,000 Meston ploughs 
during the period mentioned, and that these are by far the most popular 
implements. The reason is that the Meston, although a furrow turning 
plough, most nearly resembles the deshi plough. It is light and, most impor- 
tant of all, it is very cheap, costing only Rs.7 to Es.lO. This plough does 
good work on light soils. Of late years, however, the heavier furrow turn- 
ing ploughs of the Raja type are becoming much more in demand. They 
are more thorough in their work, and are essential if farmers are to get 
the best results in heavy l&nds and lands badly infested with deep rooted 
weeds. They are, however, about four times the price of the Meston, and 
this is a consideration with farmers. 

Another article worth mentioning is the fodder cutter. There is now a 
great demand for these, and this is a point of importance, as the use of 
these machines effects considerable economy in the amount of fodder required 
for cattle. Local firms have also started to manufacture these machines. 

An implement of great importance to the farmer is the spring tined 
harrow. After land has been watered by rain or by irrigation water, it 
remains in a fit state for working only for a few days, but if the surface 
of the soil is broken during that time, tillage operations may be extended over 
a much longer period. A pair of bullocks with a spring tined harrow can 
break the surface of about four acres of land in a day, whereas a pair of 
bullocks with a deshi plough can only break one acre in the same time. 
Therefore the spring tined harrow enables farmers to make far better use of 
any rainfall or irrigation water. This implement is of special importance 
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in lamm (rainfall) tracts, where it may enormously increase the area which 
a larmer can put under crop in years of scanty rainfall during the period 
or prepara^tion of the land for sowing. 

The utility of reapers is appreciated, hut the costs are still very high, being 
about ItB.450 landed in the Punjab. Therefore there is little prospect of 
reapers being sold in large numbers until either their prices are reduced, 
or the costs of labour are further enhanced. 

Steam power threshing machines have been under trial for a number of 
years, but imported makes have not so far been found very suitable for 
the Punjab. Work has also been done in winnowing machines, etc., etc. 

'Motor tractors have been tried for a number of years in various parts of 
the Province, but were not a success owing to frequent breakdowns, even 
Vhere fairly well looked after; the difficulty is in getting spare parts, etc. 
It has been agreed, that an important cause of these breakdowns was the 
fact that the machines were working too near their maximum power. One 
higher power tractor for trial has recently been purchased and another has 
been ordered. The result of these purchases will be watched with interest. 

Experiments are proceeding with steam cultivation on the farm of the 
Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh at Iqbalnagar. Steam cultivation is also 
employed on the department’s Bara Beclamation Farm at Kahuta, near 
Montgomery. 

The introduction of modern implements and machines has been greatly 
hindered by the fact that an ordinary labourer on a. farm does not under- 
stand them, and the local blacksmith, for the same reason, is unable to 
effect adjustments and repairs. To help in this difficulty the department 
has for many years sent out mechanics to do sample repairs when requisi- 
tioned, also the staff on district work assists in putting things right when 
the trouble is slight. To further reduce this trouble the short course for 
lohars (village blacksmiths) already mentioned has been started in the 
Aigricultural College, Lyallpur. 

It should be mentioned also that during the last few years considerable 
progress has been made as regards availability of imported implements and 
their spare parts. A number of European and Indian agencies who import 
modern implements have established themselves in various parts of the 
Province, and the range of implements for selection has much improved. 
The farmer is no longer tied down to one type of plough, fodder cutter, 
reaping machines, etc., but in most things he has now a choice between 
two or -more makes. rSipare parts of all these implements and machines 
are to he had from these firms, who under the stimulus of competition now 
keep mechanics who can explain the working of their wares. 

Ploughing competitions and methods adopted to popularise improved 
implements have been discussed on pages 50 to 52. 

(b) Kindly see reply to (a) above; also pages 58 to 60 and 128. As the 
prices of a number of these implements are high, the question of payment 
by instalment may be considered in cases where that is necessary. 

(c) The chief difficulty which manufacturers of agricultural implements 
have to face is that they are not in close enough touch with agricultural 
conditions and the needs of farmers to evolve improved implements. Xiittle 
progress can be expected unless an engineer who has considerable know- 
ledge of agricultural implements and operations works in the closest 
collaboration with farmers. It is ^by no means an easy matter to evolve 
improved agricultural implements; to 'adapt foreign makes to the needs of 
the country, or to improve the local ones, and this work will always be very 
expensive. 

Firms are now making greater efforts to get in close touch with farmers 
by sending out their representatives to districts or through the officers of 
the Agricultural Department, but it seems to me that the Agricultural 
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Department will always liav© to take a large hand in the evolution of im- 
proved implements owing to the fact that improvements effected are usually 
extremely expensive and often not worth the while of a single private firm 
which will frequently be unable to retain a monopoly of the improvement 
when it is effected. 

Firms are now asking for the services of men trained in the Agricul- 
tural College to represent them among farmers. This is a step forward. 

There is little difficulty in the distribution of any implement of real 
value. Distribution is done by the agents of the firms direct to the public 
or through the Agricultural Department. To help farmers in this respect 
the Agricultural Department tests implements for firms and informs them 
of the results. It also informs farmers regarding these and advises them* 
as to what implements they should purchase. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinary. — (a) For about four years I have held charge 
of the post of Director of Agriculture, Punjab, which includes charge of the 
veterinary work in the Province, and from my experiences in that post I am 
convinced that the separation of the veterinary work from the charge of the 
Director of Agriculture would be a seriously retrograde step. I will make a 
few remarks in explanation. 

i?e Veterinary Education , — The training of the subordinate veterinary 
staff is done in the Punjab Veterinary College, but as a knowledge of 
veterinary work is an essential part of the training of an agriculturist, 
courses of veterinary instruction are also given in the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College to all students who take the B.Sc. degree in Agriculture, to the 
students of the two years’ Leaving Certificate Course, and even to students 
of the Vernacular course. 

To do the veterinary teaching work at the Lyallpur College a Veterinary 
Assistant is stationed there, and he makes use of the Veterinary Hospital at 
Lyallpur, which is directly under the control of the Chief Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department. With the veterinary and agricultural work 
under the Director of Agriculture, there is no trouble in getting a suitable 
veterinary teacher and in giving him his promotion in the Veterinary Service 
in due time, nor is there any difficulty in arranging for patients and other 
facilities at the Veterinary Hospital, Lyallpur, for teaching the students in 
the Agricultural College. If, however, the two departments were separate 
the situation would become much more difficult as regards the procuring of 
suitable teachers and giving them their promotion in the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in due time ; a special veterinary hospital would almost ceretainly have 
to be built for the Agricultural College and the veterinary teacher would 
have to make special arrangements to procure ailing animals for students for 
demonstration and practical work. This arrangement would therefore be 
more expensive and less efficient than the present one. 

2?e Veterinary Besearch . — The separation of the two departments would 
reduce facilities for work which at present exist. For example, Glovernment 
has recently sanctioned the entertainment of a temporary staff for a survey 
of flies of the province which appear to be connected with the spread of 
disease among farm stock, and it is difficult to get qualified men for such 
temporary posts. At present, if efforts to recruit a suitable man fail, the 
Director of Agriculture, being head of both Veterinary and Agricultural 
Departments, may be able to arrange to put one of the trained entomological 
staff of the comparatively well equipped Entomological Section of the Punjab 
Agricultural [Research Institute on to this work and re-absorb him in the 
Agricultural Department when the work is finished. Again, a qualified man 
in the open market would be more ready to take up an entomPolo^ical post 
in the Veterinary Department if both departments are under the Director 
of Agriculture, as the Director would obviously do his best to absorb a useful 
man in the Entomological Section of the Agricultural Institute when the 
temporary work in the Veterinary Department is finished. 

ilfr. D. Milne. 
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Then again the collection of entomological specimens, and the information 
which is now in the Lyallpnr Institute, must be of more use to the staff on 
the Veterinary Fly Survey if both .departments are under one Director than 
they would be if under two separate men, as closer co-operation and collabora- 
tion can be insisted on. In the case of other work also the present system 
has advantages. For example, the Agricultural CSiemist at Lyallpur is deal- 
ing with problems of animal nutrition, and collaboration with veterinary 
officers should be useful. The Bacteriologist at Lyallpur must be of use to 
the man we are searching for to take up work on the surra disease of camels, 
cows, horses, <&;o, ; and also to the research officer and the Pathologist that 
we want for the Punjab Veterinary Cbllege. The Botanist at Lyallpur with 
his comparatively well equipped Herbarium must be useful as regards identi- 
fication of poisonous plants and so on, and so on. In short, all the researchers 
in the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments working together as a 
team would be far more economical to the Province than if they work 
separately. These departments are but beginning their work, and as they 
develop the necessity for close collaboration will become the greater. 

As regards the treatment of diseases of farm animals in the districts and 
the desirability of that work being controlled by the Director of Agriculture, 
it seems to me that these diseases are as closely connected with the welfare 
of the agricultural community as the diseases of plants are, and if the 
Director of Agriculture has gone through a general course in agriculture, 
and is given a competent staff of veterinary officers, he should have no more 
difficulty in dealing with the veterinary work than he has in dealing with 
the work in other special branches under him, viz. : — Entomology, Mycology, 
Bacteriology, Chemistry, Botany, &c. The Director of Agriculture is 
expected to decide the general line of work to be followed, and co-ordinate, 
control and direct that work in the best interests of agricultural improve- 
ment and development 5 the specialist in charge of each of these sections ib 
expected to supply the technical skill and to carry out the work in detail. 
In his own interests the Director of Agriculture will see that the phases of 
the work which he selects to press ou, fit into the general programme, of 
development, whereas if the veterinary work were separately controlled this 
co-ordinating influence would be lost, and if the heads of the two depart- 
ments were both keen officers there would be room, where none exist at pre- 
sent, for differences of opinion and friction with all its possibilities of delay- 
ing progress and wasting money. For example, there would be room for 
friction as to restrictions in movements of cattle in districts ; the desirability 
of holding cattle fairs, <fec. Again the veterinary staff, who are naturally 
tied to a considerable extent to the Veterinary Hospitals, complain thax 
cattle diseases are not promptly reported to them; but with an agricultural 
staff scattered all over the province, and whose duties are to move from 
place to place, it seems to me wasteful if we do not make the fullest use of 
this latter agency, not only in reporting diseases and controlling the move- 
ments of cattle, but in persuading farmers to adopt preventive measures. 
The more I study this question with a view to increasing efficiency and 
economy, the more convinced I am that the closest possible collaboration 
between the agricultural and veterinary staff will be a benefit to the pro- 
vince, and, as stated at the outset of the answer to this question, I think it 
would be a retrograde step of a serious nature to separate these departments. 

jRe cattle breeding work, — ^Here, in the Punjab, cattle breeding is in the 
process of separation from the Veterinary Department. The district cattle 
breeding work has been left for the present under the Chief Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, while the Government cattle farms and grantee 
farms have been placed under a Live Stock Expert. This Live Stock Expert 
has been chosen from the Civil Veterinary Department, not because he is a 
Veterinary Officer, but because he happens to be a born farmer and already 
has extensive knowledge of cattle breeding in the Punjab. 
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xn case a word of explanation is needed as to why cattle breeding should 
eventually be in the Agricultural and not in the Veterinary Department I 
make a few remarks below. 

In the first place every Agricultural Assistant, and every Extra Assistant 
Director of Agriculture who has gone through the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College : also every Deputy Director of Agriculture in the service has had a 
course in animal husbandry, including subjects dealing with milk production 
and disposal, work cattle, their points, how they are fed, what they are 
required to do, &c., whereas the Veterinary Assistants who have gone 
through the Veterinary College, Lahore, and who are in charge of district 
work, have had no such training; also the whole life of the Agricultural 
Assistant is bound up with the problem of what work a bullock can do, how 
much milk a cow can give, &c., &c., while Veterinary Officers are occupied 
in combating disease. Again it is the Agriculturist the world over who has 
produced the breeds of cattle which are famous to-day, and it is worthy of 
notice that cattle specialist now being turned out of Colleges in other 
countries are agriculturists to whom a special training in animal husbandry 
has been given. In the Punjab, no Agricultural Officer can carry on his 
work efficiently and advise farmers regarding their holdings without being 
immersed in problems connected with the cattle. It is therefore right that 
the staff of the Agricultural Department should be compelled to take part in 
cattle work wherever possible. Such work will add to the efficiency of the 
Agricultural Assistants, and it would be a waste of men and money it they 
were not compelled to take part in this. At present, however, the members 
of the agricultural staff in the districts are too few in number to take over 
this work entirely, so they and the veterinary staff must work in bhe closest 
co-operation in this matter for a number of years at least. This being so, I 
do not see how the departments could be expected to work better under two 
separate officers, and, indeed, I am of opinion that in the interests of effi- 
ciency, economy and smooth working they must continue to work together 
on district cattle breeding work. 

As already stated, the Chief Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment is in immediate charge of cattle breeding work in the districts, 
while the Live -Stock Expert is in charge of Government cattle breeding 
farms, and is the inspecting officer of the Government grantee cattle breed- 
ing farms in the Province. 

The position of the Live Stock Expert as regards the district work on 
cattle breeding is exactly that of any other specialist in the Agricultural 
Department, i.e., he is the expert adviser in his subject, and will get his 
district work done through the Chief Superintendent or the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture concerned. I mention the Deputy Directors of Agriculture 
as we are on the eve of adding a cattle breeding section on a small scale 
to the headquarters experimental farm for each of the eight agricultural 
circles proposed for the province. The Chief Superintendent, VeterinaW 
Department’s position relative to the Live Stock Expert is the same as 
that of a Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) Yes. Veterinary Hospitals are under Local (District) Boards, but 
they are supervised and guided technically by the staff of the Civil 
Veterinary Department. The hospital buildings are provided by District 
Boards, but of late Government has given grants-in-aid for the building of 
some of these, mde answer to (6) (ii) below. ” 

The equipment and maintenance charges of hospitals including medicines 
are always paid by the District Boards. The following menial staff 

VIZ : — 0 5 

One camponnder on Rs. 2S per mensem, 

One hMsii on Bs. 13 per mensem, 

One sweeper cum. chavMdar on Es. 13 per mensem 
are also provided by the District Board. ’ 

Mr. D. afilne. 
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The Veterinary Assistant in direct charge of the hospital is paid by 
Government. His pay ranges from Re. 60 to Re. 90 in the caee of the 
Veterinary Assistants who went through the old Vernacular Veterinary 
courses and Re. 100 — ^10 — 300 in the case of the new Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeons. 

The system works well. 

Re. (b) (li) — ^The following statement shows the number of hospitals in 
existence in the years ending 31st March 1921-22 to 1925-26; the numbers 
of animals treated at these hospitals and on tour, the number of animals 
castrated and the numbers of inoculations, and vaccinations performed by 
the district staff — 


For the ye^rs endino 31st March. 


i 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24.11924-25. 1925-26 


Number of Veterinary Hospitals. 

160 1 174 1 177 1 180 ( 192 

Number of animals treated at ho^pitaU, 
361,505 411,034 496,720 540,878 | 601,090 

62,130 103,832 80,289 106,386 j 104,114 

Number of animals treated on tour, 

111,433 1 130,5511 82,066 1 109,390 1 120 502 

Number of animals castrated at hospitals. 
17,633 1 27,554 I 39,268 I 56,982 I 75,873 

Number of animals castrated on tour, 

22,209 I 52,527 1 58,634 1 97,869 1 107,196 

Number of inoculations performed. 

132,841 48,875 38,750 77,787 236,461 

43,858 83,608 82,976 84,728 91,904 

492 100 — — — 

Number of vaccinations performed. 

43,244 171,799 I 131,730 155,727 I 148,214 

5,674 11,799 16,141 17,833 22,665 


It will be seen that the amount of work done at hospitals by the district 
veterinary staff has increased greatly during the five years in question. 
The locations of these Veterinary Hospitals are shown in the map 
enclosed.* 

A considerable demand for new veterinary hospitals and veterinary 
assistance has arisen all over the Province and with a view to meet this 
demand a five years^ programme of development o-f the district veterinary 
work extending from the year 1926-27 to year 1930-31 has been made out, — 
vide statement below: — 


* Not printed. 

62100 G 4 


Cases brought to hospitals ... ! 
Oases supplied with medicines, | 
but not brought to hospitals. | 


Rinderpest 

Haemorrhagie Septicaemia ... 
Anthrax 


Haemorrhagic 

Blackquarter 
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It will be seen that the proposal is to open, twenty new hospitals per annum 
also that a grant-in-aid of Es. 1,20,000 is to be used to assist District 
Boards to construct Veterinary Hospital buildings. Most District Boards 
are financially poor and the money will be distributed amongst the most 
needy District Boards in places where the hospitals are urgently required. 
Further it will be noticed that twelve Veterinary Assistants are to be le- 
cruited per annum for work in the Dhanni and Hariaiia cattle-breeding 
tracts and low-lying localities where epizootic diseases are specially prevalent. 

As regards the Provincial Service veterinary staff, we have five Deputy 
Superintendents at present, and it is proposed to recruit two DIputy 
Superintendents per annum for the next four years, w’hich will give us 
thirteen in all, or nearly one Deputy Superintendent for every two districts. 

Be the superior staff, the Province is divided into three veterinary circles, 
viz. : — North Punjab, South Punjab and C^entral Punjab, each is under the 
charge of a Veterinary Superintendent, the Superintendent of the Central 
Punjab being also Chief Superintendent with jurisdiction over the other 
two. It is proposed that the Province be divided into five veterinary 
circles as soon as possible with a Superintendent in each and a Chief 
Superintendent for the Province. 

I have already noted — (vide Government letter No. 1012-D.S., dated 
13th September, 1926, to the Liaison Officer to the Royal Commission) that 
at present the Superintendent, North Punjab, supervises the veterinary 
work of the North-West Frontier Province, and that the remaining 
veterinary staff of that province has no other connection with the Punjab 
than that it comes under the orders of the above-mentioned officer. The 
proposal is that the North-West Frontier Province should take over the 
supervision of its own veterinary work as soon as possible in order to 
relieve the Superintendent, North Punjab, of that duty. This will do 
much to meet the growing demand for district veterinary work. 

There are some District Boards which are so poor that they are unable 
to maintain a larger number of Veterinary Hospitals than they are already 
maintaining unless they get some help from Government and this question 
may have to be further considered. 

Be (b) (iii) Kindly see reply to (b) (i) above. 

(c) (i) It will be seen from the statement shown in the reply for 
question (b) (ii) above that rapidly increasing use is being made ot 
Veterinary Hospitals and veterinary staff on district work. 

The popularity of these Veterinary Hospitals depends mainly on two 
things (a) the quality of the work done by the Veterinary Assistants in 
charge, and (b) the education of the farmers. 

To my mind, a high standard of education amongst Veterinary Assistants 
is of vital importance. In this connection I may mention that up to 
the year 1921 the Veterinary Assistants employed in the department had 
undergone a three years’ vernacular course in veterinary work in the 
Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. From 1921, students have been taken 
into that College for a four years’ diploma course of a very much higher 
standard than the previous one there. The medium of instruction of 
the more recent course is English and is intended to produce professional 
men possessing a sound knowledge of Veterinary Science in all its branches 
erected on a foundation of logical reasoning. The men who have taken 
this diploma are now coming out of the College and will doubtlessly rake 
the standard of work which will be done in the districts. These men 
are designated Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and are to be posted as a 
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rule to the most important hospitals in the Province. The starting of 
a course of a lower educational standard to provide the men to man the 
less important hospitals is under consideration. 

As regards the education of farmers, agricultural education in various 
forms with the aid of propaganda is being pushed on by the Agricultural 
Department. As' already stated, every lad who goes in for the diploma 
course, the leaving certificate course, or the vernacular course in the 
Punjab Agricultural College, goes through a course in veterinary work, 
and as they are drawn from middle class farmers all over the province, 
and %hey discuss agricultural matters with people they meet in the exer- 
cise of their duties, and with their relatives and friends on their return 
home, they are a powerful influence in spreading knowledge amongst the 
agricultural classes. The position will also be greatly improved by means 
of the lectures, cinenua films, &c., wihich the Agricultural Department is 
arranging for — {vide reply to Question No. 3). 

(ii) There are no touring dispensaries in the Punjab. In 1907 one post 
of itinei'ary Veterinary Assistant was sanctioned for each district, in 
addition to the stationary Veterinary Assistants posted there. The intention 
was to continue these until one Veterinary Assistant had been posted to 
each tehsil. In 1922-23 this stage was passed as 174 Veterinary Hospitals 
were then at work in the 115 tahsiLs of the Province and the system 
was stopped. It may he mentioned that the system was not considered 
very satisfactory. 

The men in charge of Veterinary Hospitals tour a little, especially in 
connection with outbreaks of contagious diseases. 

(c2) Ignorance is the most serious obstacle. This as noted above, is 
being attacked by the Agricultural Department, through college education 
and propaganda. 

Also -Government has budgeted for Bs.1,500 to be given as rewards to 
pat wans for prompt notification of contagioius diseases, and I have recently 
ordered the agricultural staff on district work to devo-te more attention 
to this work. I do not advise legislation just yet, as it would he mis- 
understood and most difficult to work. In my opinion there iiiusb first 
be a call for legislation by the agricultural community oefcre we can 
expect it to work smoothly and well. 

It therefore seems to me that extensive strenuous and persuasive propa- 
ganda is the most urgent need of the case. 

The most serious loss that a farmer usually sustains is that of m^i-tality 
of cattle through infectious diseases, and as soon as farmers lealise that 
this lose can be reduced by measures such as segregation, disposal of 
diseased carcasses, compulsory inoculation, <&c., there will be a call from 
xheux for protective measures. At first, villages may be allowed to take 
measures within their reach, then local bodies and finally provincial and 
wider legislation may be undertaken. At the rarie at which wo are going 
I do not think it will be lon^ before a stage is reached when there will 
be a call for measures for protection of live stock from infections diseases. 
Experience has shown that once any agricultural advantage is clearly 
proved, farmers are keen to adopt it. Let there be no do-ubt about the 
fact that we are dealing with farmers who are shrewd and as willing as we 
are to improve their lot. I have no complaint against them, and the duty 
before us is to give them proof that the measures we propose are really 
for their benefit. 

The shortage of veterinary and agricultural staff is an obstacle to this, 
but, as already stated, measures to increase and improve these two staffs 
are in hand— (ojide remarks under (b) (ii) ). 

Mn D. Milne. 
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(e) No. There are no compiaints of tv^ant of serum. Also Government 
has been very generous in the provision of funds. Money provided for this 
purpose during the past five years is given below : 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


ifi. 

78,000 

1,10,000 

1,10,000 

1.05.000 

1.30.000 


— ••• ••• ••• ••• . . ... ... 

I reel that the propaganda which we have been organising for the pait 
year or more will do much to make serum far more eifeotive, by info'rming 
farmers of the dangers of loss to themselves through the mixing of diseased, 
with disease-free animals. 


(/) Ignorance is the chief obstacle. No fee is charged in this Province. 

(g) Yes, very much so. I feel that there is a great field for useful work 
here. Mr. Cross has already done classical work on surra disease of camels 
at the Sohawa Laboratory by the light he has thrown on the agents oi 
transmission of the disease, and by his discovery of its treatment by 
intravenous injections of tartar emetic, &c. 

During his Fly Survey he discovered many species of Tdbanidm flies 
which transmit the disease, also that these TdbanidcB lay their eggs on 
leaves of aquatic plants, on leaves of trees, and on rocks overhanging 
water j that Tabamd<z are more prevalent in a year of a good monsoon 
than in a year when the monsoon is poor, &c. 

As a result he was able to point out that all low-lying swampy tracts 
and tracts bordering rivers and canals must be regarded as dangerous from 
a surra point of view, and that dry sandy areas are not so dangerous. 
During this fly survey much information regarding hot flies, ticks, &c., 
W’as also collected uhich will be oi gieat value in dealing with other 
diseases of farm animals. 

In short, Mr. Cross has opened up a whole field of research work with all 
sorts of possibilities of economic importance. 

It seems to me that foot and mouth disease, hsemorrhagic septicaemia, 
rinderpest and other important diseases offer fields of research by which 
immense benefits could be conferred upon the province if qualified men are 
employed to investigate these. 

In this connection I may state that Government has agreed to my pro- 
posal to place the Sohawa Research Laboratory under the Principal of 
the Punjab Veterinary College. That officer with his laboratories and 
specialists in a number of branches of veterinary work is in a position 
to give more advice and help to the Research staff in the Sohawa 
Laboratory than the officer-in-charge of district work was when the work 
was under him. 

•Government has also provided money for the engaging of a specialist 
to take the place of Mr. Cross who unfortunately has retired j and money 
has been provided for the continuation of the fly survey started by Mr. 
Cross. 

A post for ‘a research officer has also been sanctioned for the Punjab 
Veterinary College, and I will ask for a second research veterinary officer 
within the next few years. Colonel Walker and Mr. W. Taylor have done 
some work on foot and mouth disease and Mr. Taylor has done some 
work on the anti-rahic treatment of dogs, but these officers had little time 
to spare for research. 

I feel that there is a large field for veterinary research work of great 
potential value to the Province, the fringe of which has hardly been touched, 
and that many more workers are needed. 

Be (^).— (i) and (ii). The extension of the Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institution is essential, as many local problems can be much better investi- 
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gated on the spot, for example, the Fly Survey in the Punjab in connection 
with surra disease. There is no reason, however, why the Muktesar Institute 
should not be strengthened and take up the investigation of such problems 
as it is fitted for. 

(70 (i) and (ii). If the Muktesar Institute could provide a better class 
of research ofiicers than the Province can provide and these of&cers would 
be under the control of the Local Government as long as they are in their 
Province, I see no objection to this. Personally I would welcome any 
assistance which the Central Government could give. 

Question 16. — Vbtjbeinary,— (i). No. I can see no advantages in this 
to the agricultural community, but I see obvious possibilities of having 
differences of opinion where none can exist under the present organisation. 
What is needed I think is that the veterinary ofBlcers in various Provinces 
shall be encouraged to meet together and discuss the problems which come 
before the provincial authorities. 

For veterinary officers the institution of a post of Veterinary Adviser 
in each Province and a post of Veterinary Adviser to the Government of 
India would of course be an advantage in that they would have these 
higher posts to aspire to. This in my opinion is the chief cause of the 
call from veterinary officers for separation from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i). The main policy in the 
Punjab as regards cattle breeding is the preservation and improvement 
of the indigenous breeds of cattle of the Province by a process of selection. 

The three most important breeds of the Province are (1) Hariana — 
the home of which is in the south-eastern districts of the Province, (2) the 
Sahiwal or Montgomery breed which is typically found in Montgomery 
district, and (S) the Dhanni breed — ^the home of which is in the Jhelum, 
Attock and Rawalpindi districts. 

The Hariana is the heaviest animal and is celebrated for its draught 
qualities ; the Dhanni, which is also an excellent draught animal, is rather 
smaller and requires less food to keep it in good condition, while the 
Montgomery breed is specially celebrated for its milk yield. .Schemes are 
in operation for the improvement of these three breeds. 

The Hariana . — The main Government Cattle Breeding Farm at Hissar 
deals with this breed. The farm is about 40,000 acres in extent, and about 
2,000 acres of it are under cultivation. The farm carries about 1,500 cows, 
and a total of nearly 6,000 head of stock. It turns out about 300 pedigree 
bulls per annum and a considerable number of other stock. Milking records- 
are now kept, and an attempt is being made to turn this breed into dual 
purpose animals (see also annual reports). Proposals are under considera- 
tion for the extension of the cultivated area of this farm to 6,000 acres, 
and land is being set aside for the establishment of another 3,000 acre 
farm in the Nili Bar for the improvement of this breed. Also it is pro- 
posed to attach 150 acres of land to each of the eight experimental farms 
which are to be the headquarters of the eight Deputy Directors of Agricul- 
ture, and the following grants of land have been made by Government 
for the improvement of the Hariana breed of cattle: — 


Name of farm. 

Year 

granted. 

Area in 
acres. 

Required strength 
of herd. 

1. Fazal Dad Farm 

1916 

3,140 

6 bulls, 400 cows. 

2. Bahadarnagar Farm ... 

1916 

3,131 

6 bulls, 400 cows. 

3. Qadarabad Farm 

1916 

1,000 

3 bulls, 125 cows. 

Total 

... 

7,271 

15 bulls, 925 cows 


Mr, D, Milne. 
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Milk recording has been started at these grantee farms with the object 
of improving the milk yields in conjunction with draught qualities, and 
some comparatively good milk-records have been got. 

A scheme to maintain and improve the Hariana breed in their home 
districts was started in 1922^23 the underlying principle of which is that 
pedigree bulls are provided from the Hissar cattle farm and sold to 
District Boards at Es.250 per animal, part of the cost of the bulls being 
provided by Government, and the remainder by the District Boards con- 
cerned from local funds. 

The District Boards of Eohtak, Gurgaon and Hissar now participate 
ill uhis scheme and the total number of bulls in it at the end of March 1926 
was 660 — {vide Table VII, page xx of Annual Report of Veterinary Depart- 
ment for the year 1925-26). 

The following statement shows the sums of money contributed to the 
Hariana scheme by Government during thei last three years : — 

Bs, 

1923- 24 Nil 

1924- 25 4,000 

1925- 26 16,000 

As a rule, not less than half the cost is borne by the District Board 
concerned, but in the year 1925-26 Government agreed temporarily to 
contribute Rs.2 for every rupee contributed by the District Boards. This 
year the scheme is again on a 1/1 basis but the question of a 2/1 basis is 
under consideration. 

The bulls are allowed to roam about with the village herd. 

As regards the Dhanni cattle, the establishment of a farm* of about 1,000 
acres for the improvement of this breed of cattle in Chakwal District 
Jhelum, is under consideration. 

The BhannL — ^A Dhanni Cattle Breeding Scheme to improve the breed 
in its home districts was started in 1919-20. Attock, Rawalpindi and 
Jhelum districts joined at first and the scheme has since been extended 
to Mianwali district. Briefly, it aims at the provision of selected bulls of 
this breed for District Boards, and the subsidisation of approved privately 
owned bulls of the breed. The contributions by Government and the 
District Boards concerned are on the same basis as in the case of the 
Hariana Scheme. 

The following statement shows the sums of money granted by Gov-ernment 
for the furtherance of this scheme during the last three years; — 

B$. 

1923- 24 6,500 

1924- 25 8,500 

1925- 26 22,600 

The bulls are selected animals purchased locally, and some are under the 
care of prominent men in the villages who are paid a maintenance charge 
of about Rs.l5 per bull per mensem. Many others are privately owned 
bulls for which maintenance charges of Es.8 to Rs.l5 per month are paid. 
The total number of bulls at the end of March 1926 was 187 — (vide page 31 
of Annual Report of Veterinary Department for the year ending 1925-26). 

A herd book of this breed is kept. 

District Boards outside the Hariana and Dhanni Cattle Breeding Schemes 
have been allowed to buy pedigree bulls from the Hissar Cattle Farm at 
Rs.250 per animal, and in addition it is proposed now to give grants-in-aid 
to the poorer District Boards outside these schemes. 
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The number of approved herd bulls in various districts of the province 


in the years 1921-22 to 1925-26 were as follows: — 

No. of Bulls. 

1921-22 

1,537 

1922-23 

1,637 

1923-24 

1,774 

1924^25 

1,958 

1925-26 

2,253 

The Sorfiiv^l or Montgomery . — ^As regards the Montgomery breed of cattle, 
the following statement shows some particulars of the larger grants of land 

made by Government for the improvement of this breed : — 



Name of farm. 

Year 

granted. 

Area in 
acres. 

Eequired strength 
of herd. 

1 . J ahangirabad Farm 

2, Kot Allah Dad Khan Farm 

1916 

1917 

4,226 

3,800 

8 bulls, 500 cows. 

3 bulls, 125 cows. 

Total 

— 

8,026 

11 bulls, 625 cows. 


In 1923 Government granted a further area of about 6,000 acres of land 
near Shergarh in the Montgomery district to janglis and Syeds on cow- 
breeding conditions. These grants are from half to two rectangles, each 
rectangle being 25 acres. The conditions require that the lessees maintain 
two approved cows per rectangle of irrigated land, and one cow per 
rectangle of unirrigated land, the cows to be of an approved breed and 
quality. 

If the tenant conforms to* ali the conditions and pays all dues to Govern- 
ment he is entitled to get occupancy rights, and if he continues to pay 
all Government dues for five years more after the commencement of the 
tenancy he is entitled to gei} proprietary rights on payment of Us. 150 
per acre. 

Government has also reserved 15,000 acres of land in the Nili Bar for 
similar small grants for the improvement of the principal breeds of xattle 
of the province. 

In 1924 the canal water rate for fodders was Es.3 per acre. In 1925 
the rate was reduced to Bs.2 per acre, representing a reduction in revenue 
to Government of Bs,16 lakhs approximately, and it now stands at Ils.2 
per acre. 

In addition 39 co-operative societies were at work on the improvement 
of cattle breeding. 

I bave mentiO'Ued the creation of a post of Fodder Specialist, and our 
proposed fodder farm, in my replies to question No, 16 (b). The extension 
of the well boring staff has been mentioned in my reply to Question 
No. 8 (a) (hi). 

It will therefore be seen that a good deal is being done to encourage 
farmers to improve the main breeds of cattle in this province. 

(ii) For the encouragement of the dairy industry the following grants 
of land have been made by Government: — 

Mr. 2>. MUne. 
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Name of farm. 

Year 

granted. 

I Area in 
acres. 

Required strengch 
of herd. 

1. Rakh Chandrai, Lahore Dairy 
Farm. 

1922 

1,137 

6 bulls, 600 cows. 

2. Montgomery Dairy Farm ... ! 

1921 

486 

3 bulls, 150 cows. 

Total 

— 

1,622 

9 bulls, 750 cows. 


1 regret to say that the Rakh Chandrai grant has been so wanting in 
success that it is being resumed bt Government, but the Montgomery grant 
is continuing. In this connection it must not be forgotten that a serious 
handicap in making dairying pay in India is the difficulty in getting rid, 
at a profitable price, of cows which have ceased to give a fair supply of 
milk. 


As already mentioned milk recording has been started at the Hissar 
Cattle Farm, and at all the cattle breeding farms already referred to. Also 
co-operative milk recording societies have been instituted on the Shergarh 
grants (referred to in Question No. 16 (i) above). 

That considerable improvement can be made in milk yields by breeding 
and selection of the animals has been shown by the work at the Lyallpur 
Agricultural College dairy where the average milk yield of a herd of about 
20 cows throughout the year including dry periods has been raised in the 
years 1914-15 to 1925-26 from 5*6 lbs. to 9*8 lbs* per day — vide statement 
below: Average yield 

Year. per day 

per cow. 
lb. 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 


5*6 

5*4 

6*8 

7*18 

7*45 

8*6 

9*31 

7*27* 

9*1 

9*3 

9*03 

9*8 


A scheme is under consideration for growing fodder on a farm of 1,140 
acres some seven miles from Lahore, the idea being to induce gowalas (dairy- 
men) to bring their cattle to the farm where they will be supplied with 
fodder at cheap rates provided that the cows are milked under, the super- 
vision of the Agricultural Department and that the milk is handled and 
sold under sanitary conditions. The idea is to assist in giving a better 
supply of TnilV to Lahore where many of the cows are kept in ^ most 
unsanitary conditions and fodder is expensive. The state of affairs is 
similar in other towns of the Punjab, 


(iii) Kindly see above replies to Question No. 16 (a) (i). Also researches 
have been started on the nutritive value of fodders in the Chemical .Section 
of the Lyallpur Agricultural CoUege. This is a beginning on work which 
should show what rations are most economical for farm animals. 


Fall due to severe attack of foot and mouth disease. 
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(b) The principal cause of injury to cattle from insufl&ciency of fodder is 
the difficulty in getting rid of surplus cattle owing to religious scruples. 
Td assist in the supplies of fodders, Government has recently appointed a 
Fodder Specialist who is looking into the case of improvement of pastures, 
storing silage in time of plenty for use in times of scarcity, the stacking 
of dry fodder, &c. He is also investigating the possibilities of increasing 
the supplies of green fodders on irrigated areas in the months of April and 
May when it is usually most scarce; also in the months of November and 
December before senji, &c., is fit for use. 

In harani areas there is little green fodder in dry seasons, and the Fodder 
Specialist is looking out for more drought resisting fodder plants, while the 
Deputy Directors* staffs are at work preaching improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and conservation of moisture in such areas. 

As stated in reply to Question No. 8 (a) (iii) it is proposed to have a 
large increase in the well boring staff of the department to augment water 
supplies in existing wells, and to bore new ones. Also bunds to catch rain 
water are being repaired in Gnrgaon district, new bunds are being made, <fec. 

To assist in the supply of fodder during famine years it is also proposed 
to starfi a fodder farm of 6,000 acres in the Nili Bar. 

The Agricultui*aJ Chemise is looking into the sufficiency and variations in 
the important mineral constituents of fodder crops grown in the widely 
different climatic soil and other conditions of the province. This work is 
being carried on as parts of the investigations on the nutritive values of 
these crops. 

Dr. Lander, the present Chemist, is a specialist in work connected with 
food values in animal nutrition, and as far as the staff and facilities wiil 
allow he is beginning to open up investigations in that direction. The 
field is very important, wide and completely unexplored in the Punjab. 

^c) In irrigated areas there is no great shortage of fodder but green 
fodder is most short from the middle of Aprii to the end of May and in 
a lesser degree in the month of December. The same applies to barani 
areas in normal years, but in dry years the scarcity of fodders may be severe 
and may extend over any length of time. The failure of winter rains is ds 
important as the failure of the monsoon rains owing to the fact that wheat 
bhusa which is such a valuable fodder all the yenr round is then short. 

In barani areas the following fodders are available: — 


Name of fodder. 


Date of sowing. 


Time when ready for 
use as fodder 


Wheat (2riticum vuU 
gave). 

Oats (Avena saliva) ... 


Barley {Bordeutn vuU 
gave). 

Maize {Zea Mays) 

Chari (^Andropogon sor- 
gJium). 


Early October to end 
of November. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


March —April if win- 
ter rains are good, 
April, May, June and 
July. 


February and March as green 
fodder and the remainder 
of the year as dry fodder. 

Ditto. Scotch oats supply 
green fodder till the middle 
of May. 

End of January to end of 
March as green fodder and 
remainder of year as bhusa. 

Fed in 8 weeks time. 

Fed green in 10 to 12 weeks 
time, chiefly fed green 
August, September and 
October and fed dry all the 

I year round. 


Mr, jD. Mtlm. 
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Name of fodder. 


Date of sowing. 


Time when ready for 
use as fodder. 


Bajra {Pennisetum) 
typhoideum). 


Dram (Cicer arietinum) 


Moth (Phaseolus ac- 
oniUfclius), 


Oowara 
psoralioides), 

Eape {Bromca Cam- 
pestris var. sarson). 


July and August 


September and October 


June and July 


Sown end of May, J une 
and July. 

October and November 
in wheat and other 
crops. 


Ohiefly used for grain, and 
the dry stalks are fed to 
cattle. Eipe in 10 to 12 
weeks time. Fed green in 
September and October and 
as dry fodder all the year 
round. 

Dreen fodder in February and 
March ; dry bhusa at any 
time. 

Often sown mthjowar and the 
mixture is known as chara. 
Fed green in September and 
October and dry in winter. 

Fed green August, September 

I and October. 

Fed mixed with dry stuff in 

I January and February. 


(d) Government for many years has given concessions in the railway 
freights for transport of fodders to famine areas and has supplied fodders 
at cheap rates. As already stated, th© well boring section is being largely 
augmented — vide reply to Question 8 (a) (iii) ; and a Fodder Specialist has 
been appointed to look into the question of improvement of pastures, 
fodder crops, siloing, &c . — vide reply to Question 16 (b) also there is the 
proposal to open a fodder farm to create reserve of fodders. 

(e) Farmers already take a keen interest in anything that brings them 
profit. The main difficulty is that stock rearing does not pay as well as 
crop rearing does. In hamni (rainfall) areas it is important to increase 
the certainty of fodder supplies and this is being tackled by Government 
in the manner shown above. 

Question 17.— Agmoultukal Industeibs.— (a) Mr. Stewart, Professor of 
Agriculture, Punjab Agricultural College, Ly allpur, has looked closely into 
this matter on farms in the canal colonies for several years back. On the 
average of all his investigations he estimates that 17i days’ labour of about 
eight hours each of one man and about nine days’ labour of a pair of 
bullocks were expended per acre of land held. The common size of a 
holding in the canal colonies is half a square (about 14 acres). This holding 
would therefore necessitate about 241^ days of a man’s labour and 126 
days’ labour of a pair of bullocks per annum. I understand, however, thac 
Mr. Stewart’s calculations represent the number of days of eight hours 
each occupied by a man and a pair of bullocks in actual cultivation opera- 
tions and that no time has been allowed for the cultivator to feed his 
bullocks, guard his crop, repair his implements and water channels, his 
house and such like; also to make ropes, &c , needed for his farm. It 
seems to me therefore that the farmer would not have as much leisure time 
ns the above figures would indicate, but Mr. Stewart will be able to explain 
the point. Farmers near mandis (markets) and towns sometimes hire them- 
selv4 and their bullocks for carting work in the slack season; also they 
sometimes hire themselves for unskilled labour in towns. In the case of 
farmers on cJiahi lands (i.e. irrigated by wells) there is much less slack 
season than is the case with farmers on harani (rainfall watered) lands or 
canal irrigated lands. 
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In harani districts, after the wheat sowings are over, a number oi.- 
cnltivators go to the canal areas and find work on repairing canals, roads, 
<&e. In the south-eastern side ot the province, harvests are earlier than 
in the canal areas, and in the case of the wheat harvest farmers of the 
south-east after harvesting their own areas, hurry off to the west to assist 
in harvesting operations there. The infiux is chiefly to the canal areas. 

Silk-rearing, basket-making, rope-making, &c., are done in some areas 
during the slack season. j 

(h) Fruit and vegetable growing, po-ultry keeping, silk rearing, lac culti- 
vation, &c., could be greatly extended and improved. 

Fruits, For many years now quite a number of fruit farms have been ac 
work in the Punjab hills. Most of these were started by Europeans who no 
doubt found the climate of the hills more congenial than that of the 
plains. These farms are situated chiefly in the Kulu Valley and Simla 
Hills. Apples, pears, peaches and other fruit plants suitable for the 
climates concerned have been imported from various countries by the 
owners of the farms, and some excellent specimens of fruits now find their 
way into the Simla and other markets. This proves that excellent fruits can 
be grown, and farmed at a profit. Transport facilities however have 
hindered development in many cases. Fruits from the Kulu Valley for 
example have to be carried for over a hundred miles by road down through 
the Kangra Valley to the railway station at Pathankot, 'but in spite of 
this, there is quite a considerable trade of the more easily transportable 
fruits from that Valley. 

In the plains of the Punjab there is a no less promising field for fruit 
farming. The kinds of fruits grown there differ from those grown in the 
hills owing to differences in the climatic and other conditions. For example 
the sub-montane regions are very suitable for such fruits as mangoes while 
the plains with their sub-tropical climate are very suitable for oranges, 
limes, lemons and other members of the Citrus family. Then there are such 
fruits as figs, plantains, pomegranates, plums, peaches, &c., common in 
various parts of the Province. 

With the object of encouraging the development of fruit culture in the 
province, Government made the following grants of land : — 

(1) In 1920, a grant of 722 acres of land at Penala Khurd (Mont- 
gomery District) for fruit growing; the special object being the develop- 
ment of the raisin industry. 

(2) In 1921, a grant of 66 acres of land near Pakhowal, Gujrat disi- 
trict, in Chak No, 28 of the Upper Jhelum Canal, for general fruit 
cutivation. 

(3) In 1922, a grant of 176 acres of land at Montgomery for general 
fruit cultivation. 

Government has also set aside 600 acres of land in the Nili Bar for fruit 
culture. 

In July, 1926, Government appointed a Fruit Specialist temporarily but 
as soon as it was known that a Fruit Specialist had been appointed there 
was an overwhelming demand from farmers in all parts of the Province 
for help and advice, and Government has given administrative approval 
for the inclusion of a post of a second Fruit Specialist in the next year’s 
budget. * 

The season and crop report of 1925-26 shows that the area under orchard 
and garden produce in the Punjab is 287,000 acres and in view of the value 
of this produce to the health of the people as well as to the finances of the 
Province, the subject merits attention. 

Previous to the employment of the Fruit Specialist, the Economic Botanist 
for the Province had to attend to work on all crops including .fruits* but 
even with the very scant attention which we were able to give to date- 

Mr. D. Milne, 
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palm culture tor example, we have been able to produce date fruits of a 
quality never before grown in the Province. These dates are in demand 
tar beyond the confines ot the Punjab at 8 annas per lb. packed in 1-lb. 
boxes w^hile the date fruits gro^vn near these sell at about Rs.2 to Rs.4 per 
maund (82? lbs.). My opinion is that it skilled attention were directed 
to mangoes, figs, plantains, oranges, limes, pomegranates, peaches, plums 
and the numerous other fruits even now cultivated, much could be done to 
increase the profits got by fruit growers. 

A very common complaint from growers is that nursery plants turn out 
to be ot a different kind from that for which they were purchased and as 
this is only certain three or four years after the purchase, these growlers 
sufl!er great loss. To help to meet the difficulty we are attempting to 
organize the private nurseries in the Province so as to give a guarantee 
that the stock sold from them will be as advertised; also we propose to 
establish small nurseries at each of our agricultural farms in the Province 
A railway is being constructed in the Kangra valley, and owing to better 
transport facilities fruit-growing will extend greatly there. The Kulu 
valley which lies beyond Kangra already grows a considerable quantity of 
fruits and this will also extend. 1 feel that the whole time of one fruit 
specialist could be profitably devoted to these two areas. We really need a 
large staff of fruit specialists and this will be asked for in due time. 

As regards vegetable culture, the Economic Botanist was only able to 
touch potatoes in the Simla hills, but there again we have been able to 
increase the profits of farmers very substantially. , 

Government has set aside 50 acres of land at each of seven different 
centres in the Nili Bar Colony for vegetable growing, and it is intended 
to ask for a Vegetable Specialist in the year 1929-30. 

Foiiltiy, A Poultry Specialist has just been appointed. So far, this 
work has not been attended to for want of staff, but there seems to me a 
good deal of room for improving country fowls. I asked Mr. Harrop the 
newly appointed Poultry Expert to write a note for the Royal Commission 
and this has been forwarded separately through the Financial Commissioner, 
Development. Attached to it, are the Poultry Specialist’s proposals for 
starting poultry work in the Punjab. 

Sericulture , — ^There are records of sericulture having been tried in the 
Punjab as far hack as 1836. It is also recorded that the industry was 
started in Kangra and Gurdaspur disfcricts in the ’seventies of last century, 
but that it rapidly declined owing to pebnne disease, till in 1895 it was 
almost non-existent. In 1908 the Agriculture Department started to revive 
it. By this time the pebrine organism had been isolated and methods for 
its control had been worked out in France. Therefore, the main difficulty 
encountered in previous years had been removed. 

In the first year of the work the Agricultural Department imported 26 
ounces of pebrine free eggs — or seeds as they are commonly called, from 
France, and 23 ounces of these were distributed to various rearers in 
Gurdaspur. Two ounces were given to the Salvation Army to be reared 
at Changa Manga in Lahore District, one ounce was reared at Lyallpur. 

The seeds were received in October, stored in Simla, and distributed to 
rearers in the beginning of February, so that they could be hatched out by 
the end of third week of that month when the mulberry trees burst into leaf. 
It takes about six weeks to rear the worms, and it was soon found that the 
temperatures in the plains are usually too high for successful rearing, i.e,, 
they are too high before the worms can spin their cocoons. Hot dry winds 
had disastrous effects and it soon became evident that the sub-montane 
districts were the only promising field of operations. The department has, 
therefore, confined the silk rearing operations to Gurdaspur and other sub- 
montane districts. 
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Pebrine free seeds have been imported annually from Prance and else- 
where since 1908, In 1914 the amount of seed imported, and distributed, 
had risen to 600 ounces, and the quantity gradually increased till in 1922 
it had reached 2,825 ounces. During these years people had discovered that 
they could get an income of Es.40 to Es.50 by rearing an ounce of seed 
which cost them less than lts.3, and in their efforts to increase their income 
they began to buy amounts of seeds which produced far more worms than 
they could possibly accommodate or feed properly when they were near the 
cocoon spinning stage. 

Rearing is mostly done by small cultivators and menials. The department 
by that time had discovered that the rearers required a good deal of instruc- 
tion and guidance in order to get good results, and, as the staff of the 
department was small and greatly occupied with other work, it was thoug;ht 
advisable to reduce the quantity given to one family to what that family 
could reasonably be expected to rear; the consequence was that the seed 
imported in the following year was reduced to about 1,400 ounces. In the 
years 1924 and 1925 the seed imported amounted to 1,500 ounces per annum. 

In 1921 the department obtained a temporary staff for mulberry planta- 
tion work, consisting of one Mulberry Superintendent and a few local 
gardeners. The Superintendent helped to supervise the* rearing of the 
worms. Plantation work was start^ at Sujanpur on the banks of the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal, with a small plantation and a nursery for rearing 
young plants. This work has extended rapidly since then. 

In 1925 a permanent sericultural staff was sanctioned consisting of two 
Sericultural Inspeciors, four Sub-Inspectois, and six mvJcaddams. By that 
time there were about 20 plantations of mulberry trees covering a total area 
of 35 acres, scattered over a range of 45 miles ; all the Plantations 
excepting one at Kot Naina in the* Gurdaspur district being on the banks 
of the Upper Bari Doab Canal. The Irrigation Department has also placed 
old mulberry trees on both sides of the Canal and stretching over a length 
of 15 miles of its length, at the disposal of the Agricultural Department. 

As jegards the nursery work, about 15,000 mulberry seedlings are now 
being planted ont each year on areas which the Irrigation Department has 
been able to provide, also- many thousands of young mulberry seedlings are 
given to District Boards and private people who ask for them in order to 
start plantations. 

Besides iniporting the silk seed, and arranging for its hibernation and 
distribution at the proper season, arrangements are made so that the rearers 
can have supplies of mulberry leaves either from roadside trees which are 
under District Boards or from trees on canal banks or from the depart- 
ment’s own plantations. The cordial co-operation of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment in giving the use of their canal banks and plantations has been an 
important factor in the progress of the work. 

The Agricultural Department holds silk cocoon exhibitions at the end of 
each rearing season and awards substantial prizes to the rearers who have 
got the best outturns of cocoons from unit quantities of seed, also prizes 
are given for quality. The department arranges auction sales of cocoons of 
the rearers who care to bring their produce to the sales. Difficulty has been 
experienced in the past two years in selling the crop as there are few buyers, 
and these had formed a pool. Government, therefore, advanced money on 
the crop which the Agricultural Department stored and sold for the rearers 
at reasonable rates. The department also started a very small filature last 
year with the. object of teaching the people how to reel their silk and so be 
independent of cocoon buyers. This also helped to dispose of the crop. 
Arrangements are now being made to start a filature at Shahdara on a 
much larger scale. This is an important step, as reeled silk is far more 
easily transported than cocoons, is almost indestructible and can be sent to 
buyers the world over. There is no doubt that the extension of silk rearing: 
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Will be a great boon to a large number of the poorer classes of people in 
the Punjab, and now, with -che provision of a small stajff for this work, it 
should be considerably extended. It may also be mentioned that the rearing 
of silkworms has been introduced into quite a number of village schools 
where the children do the rearing under the guidance of the teachers. These 
schools are doing very good work, and tins is proving an excellent means 
of spreading a knowledge of silkworm rearing among the rural classes. 
School teachers are also rendering assistance by guiding villagers in the 
rearing of silkworms. We hope to extend the work in suitable localities as 
early as possible. 

Lac . — ^Lac is grown extensively in the Una Tahsil of Hoshiarpnr District 
and in other places in the Province. The present income to growers of lac 
in Hoshiarpur District is about four lakhs of rupees per annum, and 
enquiries indicate that this can be increased to 20 lakhs of rupees or more 
if growers had a knowledge of methods of cultivation of lac, its pests, &c. 
Some experimental work has already been done, and an assistant is being 
trained to take it up later. 

Bee-keeping , — This is practised to some extent by people in the hills and 
sub-montane tracts, and the subject seems worthy of further enquiry. This 
will be taken in hand as early as we can get the stajOf. 

Other Industries , — ^The Director of Industries will have something to say 
re rope-making, basket-making, hosiery-making, &c. 

(c) Localities may be climatically or otherwise unsuited for these indus- 
tries. The most important obstacle in suitable localities is the peoples* want 
of knowledge of these industries. Government is attempting to supply this 
want by the appointment of the Experts already mentioned. 

Another obstacle is that a number of these industries are looked upon by 
middle-class farmers as beneath their dignity. This we hope to overcome 
by propaganda. 

(d) The subject of oil-pressing is being looked into by the Director of 
Industries; also the Agricultural Chemist to Government, Punjab, Ly allpur, 
has recently completed a mouth’s tour visiting oil mills in India and en- 
quiring into the possibilities of development of thi^ industry in the Punjab, 
His report xs not yet ready, but we hope it will be available before the Royal 
Commission comes toJ the Province, 

As regards sugar making, I have already noted on page 111 that the 
Punjab Government has recently had Mr. Noel Deerr, a well-known sugar 
expert, for a month touring in the Punjab to investigate the possibilities 
of establishing modern sugar factories in place of the rudimentary un- 
economic processes now in use in the Punjab, and that the case is under 
consideration. 

There are about 350 cotton ginning factories in the Province, containing 
a total of 8,761 single roller gins, 156 double roller gins and 23 saw gins. 
This appears to be sufficient for the existing needs of the Province. These 
factories seem to spring up immediately, wherever they are wanted, and 
very often where there is no real need for them. I do not think there is 
any necessity for Government doing anything to encourage the establishment 
of these. 

Small rice-hulling plants are now a common feature wherever rice is 
grown in the Province. I do not think there is any need for encouraging 
these either. 

The use of cotton seed as fodder is well known in the Punjab, not only 
among farmers but amongst owners of stock in towns and elsewhere. Card- 
board, paper and felt-making will probably be noted on by the Director of 
Industries. 

In October, 1924, Government granted a lease of 385 acres of land on the 
Upper Chenab Canal in the Sheikhupura District, to Sardar Puran Singh 
for the purpose of growing raw material for the distillation of essential oils. 
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Sardar Puran Singh is a chemist of repute, and was lately Research 
Chemist in the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. While there, he 
experimented on the possibility of extracting essential oils from indigenous 
plants and got interested in tho possibilities of farming plants on a com- 
mercial scale. He has made a very good start with the land which he has 
now leased. A good deal of time had to be spent in clearing the area of 
jungle trees and bushes, in levelling and laying it out for cultivation, but he 
had over forty acres under rosha grass (Andropogon shcenanthus) last winter, 
and is extending that area as occasion permits. This is one of the principal 
grasses from which he hopes to extract essential oils. The crop is doing 
well. Two sets of distillation apparatus have been installed on the farm, 
and the extraction of oil has started. It is too early yet to make any 
remarks about the success or otherwise of this venture. 

A large area of different kinds of oilseeds is grown in the Punjab, as will 
be seen from the figures given below: — 

Area of oilseeds grown in the Punjab in the year 1924-25. 


Linseed. 

Til 

Castor 

seeds. 

Rape (Sarson), 
Tnrnmira mustard. 

Toria. 

1 Others. 

1 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

31,107 

109,242 

119 

1 

657,200 

611,703 

27,370 

1,436,741 


A very large proportion of iihe crop is exported. 

(e) Subsidiary employment will not be found for agricultural labourers if 
industrial concerns move to rural areas, as people prefer to work in indus- 
trial concerns, owing to the fact that they have regular hours and holidays, 
whereas on a farm their work is never done, night or day, Sunday or 
Saturday, If, therefore, labourers are employed in an industrial concern 
they will stick to it^ and if they do not stick, then the industry will suffer 
if it is not a seasonal one. 

Popular lectures on public health and other methods of propaganda 
such as cinema shows, posters, &o., would be useful. 

Question 18. — (a) AGniouLTUSAL Dabotje. — (i) I have not heard any com- 
plaints of serious diortage of labour in the Punjab. 

(ii) Uncultivated land is usually found where cultivation is insecure or 
the land is so unproductive that it cannot bear the cost of cultivation and 
leave a profit. The making of canals and the sinking of wells where these 
are needed would attract agricultural labour. This is already being attended 
to by the Punjab Government. 

(b) Kindly see reply to (a) above. 

(c> Irrigation by canals and wells, the draining of water-logg^ areas, 
reclamation of bara lands, &c., would assist. These are already receiving the 
attention of Government. 

Question 20. — ^Maeketing.— <a) The following is a general note on the 
present system of disposal of agricultural produce: — 

As regards the present system of disposal of agricultural produce in 
different areas of the Province, and the extent to which the full market price 
is realised by the producer it is realised that the department is sadly lacking 
in data in this important subject. Here again the services of the Professor 
of Economics and staff are needed. The following is, however, a rough 
indication of the situation : — 

In the south-east of the Punjab where crops are nob too certain, and trans- 
port and communications are not very good, the village banias (shopkeepers 
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who lend money) receive practically all the produce from the farmers in their 
neighbourhood and sell it in the markets. In most cases the village hcLnia 
gives to these farmers advances in cash, seeds and necessaries of life, and he 
is repaid for this in the form of crop produce at harvest time. The same 
applies to the hamni (rainfall) districts of the north-west. JEven in the 
central districts where communications are good and the crops are more 
secure, practically the same system prevails. In the canal colonies, where 
there is a considerable surplus of agricultural produce for sale, the communi- 
cations are good, and the crops are very secure, a good deal of produce is 
taken to the mandis (markets) direct by farmers and sold usually through 
commission agents. The zamindar is illiterate and obviously is much at the 
mercy of the small traders. Within the past twenty years certain improve- 
ments have taken place in marketing of farm produce. In wheats, for 
example, the basts on v/hich purchases ai*e now made by the grain trade are 
on an entirely different footing. 

In the old days the basis used to be — 

Red wheat, 7 per cent, barley, 3 per cent. dirt. 

White Karachi, 5 per cent, barley, 3 per cent. dirt. 

Delhi choice white (whidh was the best quality in the Province), 2^ per 
cent, barley, 2i per cent. dirt. 

In those days wheat consignments were expected to contain these amounts 
of barley and dirt, land it they did not originally do so, people interested 
mixed them with barley and dirt up to or aboxe these amounts, as it made 
comparatively little difference to the price obtained. In those days, there- 
fore, it paid dealers to put as much dirt into Indian wheats as possible, and 
consequently Indian wheats were notoriously dirty. 

The present basis on which wheats are sold in the Province is 2 per cent, 
barley and per cent, dirt for all wheats up country (i.e., away from the 
port oS Karachi), but traces of the old system are still to be seen in Karachi, 
where all local business is yet done on a basis of 5' per cent, barley and 3 per 
cent. dirt. 

The selling basis for wheats in England is now 2 per cent, barley and no 
dirt. In the case of consignments which contain up to 1 per cent, of dirt, 
buyers make deductions for dirt at the rate of the price of wheat. For any 
dirt over 1 per cent, deductions are made at double the contract rates. 
Similarly deductions are now made for excessive mixtures of barley in 
wheats j therefore it does not now pay dealers to put dirt into these wheats. 
The effect of the new basis is, it is stated, most noticeable in the Punjab. 
Wheat is now marketed here with much less barley, it being now possible 
to get Punjab wheats in large quantity containing on an average less barley 
than the old Delhi choice white which has degenerated, also dirt is now well 
under 3 per cent., whereas it was formerly over 6 per cent. The saving in 
freight and in the cost of cleaning out this extra dirt, &c., is considerable, 
and must reflect to the farmer’s advantage in the way of an increased price 
which the buyer is able to pay for the cleaner grain while still retaining to 
himself all the profit which competition will allow. There is, however, a ten- 
dency in certain districts to water consignments of wheats. This is found, 
for example, in some parts of the canal colonies. 

Again consignments of wheats can now be got much more true to a type 
than was the case formerly. This is due to the work of the Agricultural 
Department in sending out pure types of seeds to growers which are 
replacing the old mixed types grown. There is, however, still a necessity for 
grading wheat, and it seems desirable that some system of grading should be 
introduced. 

Other grains are now also sold on a basis of purity and quality. 

In the years 1906 and 1907 when, on the advice of the Inspector-Oenepl of 
Agriculture, the Punjab Agricultural Department was attempting to intro- 
duce acclimatised American cotton from Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency 
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aiTangements were made with certain firms to buy the hayas (unginnecl 
cotton) at a premium of Re.l-S-O per maund (82 lbs.) over the price ot 
desis. This was not satisfactory, however, and in 190® Mr. Milligan in- 
augurated a system of auction sales for the kapas to assist farmers to get the 
proper market value for their cottons. The sales were held on certain pre- 
arranged dates at specified places fixed after consultation with the farmers 
concerned. Arrangements were also made that suitable quantities of kapas 
should be brought to those places on those dates, and that intending buyers 
should be present. At these sales the kapas was roughly graded by the agri- 
cultural stafi. This system of sale usually brought a premium over the 
ordinary market price for such kapas on the same date. It had its draw- 
backs, however, in that if a farmer brought his kapas to the auction on the 
date selected, and the market price happened to be low, there was a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction, for although the farmers had agreed to bring a 
certain quantity of their kapas to the sale on that date they were apt to 
think that if they had been left to market their produce on any date they 
wished to do so they might not have chosen a date when the price was so 
low ; if, on the other hand, the market happened to be comparatively high 
on the auction day everybody was perfectly happy. In view of these draw- 
backs, therefore, it was thought advisable to discontinue these cotton auction 
sales as soon as a market for this quality o>f kapas was firmly established. 
The same system of auction sales has been adopted on the introduction of 4-F 
and other new types of both American and desM varieties. 

Further, to assist farmers to get fair market prices for their cottons, a 
system of telegraphing Bombay cotton prices to the principal markets in the 
Canal colonies was started by the Agricultural Department in Govern- 

ment bore all the connected expenses (about B.s.20 per mensem per market) 
till 1925, when the Provincial Cotton Committee resolved that the local bodies 
concerned should be advised to subscribe to the Agricultural Department the 
cost of these telegrams. District Boards concerned were accordingly 
addressed, and with the exception of Gujrat, Shahpur and Lahore, all are 
now paying the cost of the telegrams sent to them. 

Experience indicates that the system benefits farmers, and it will be con- 
tinued. Government is also considering the amendment of the Punjab Muni- 
cipal Act so as to provide for power to prescribe standard weighing 
appliances and possibly to regulate market dues. 

The Punjab Provincial Cotton Committee referred to above was formed in 
1922 on the recommendations of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1918. It 
consists of about a dozen members, including Deputy Directors of Agricul- 
ture, prominent private growers, ginners and traders, with the Director of 
Agriculture as President, and interests itself in all matters connected with 
cotton growing and trading. 

Very soon after the introduction of 4-P American cotton it was discovered 
that desM and 4-P could be mixed to a very large extent without buyers being 
able to detect it. This mixing is undoubtedly done mostly after the produce 
leaves the hands of the farmers. Some mixing is done by the village shop- 
keeper, but in the kapas stage the mixing can be detected by the presence o± 
the deshi seeds, as these differ markedly from the seeds of American types. 
Most of the mixing is done during the ginning process as an intimate mix- 
ture almost impossible to estimate can be made at that time at practically 
no extra cost. 

In cases where American cotton is sold forward in a year when the 
variation in prices is great, the temptation to mix these cottons is very 
great, the loser in the transaction often being able to minimise his loss 
by resorting to this practice. 

The mixing of American types of cottons with deshis has a considerable 
infiuenoe on the spinning quality of the consignment and the measure 
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of that influence can only be detected with accuracy when the consignment 
is put through the spinning mill. 

Under the present system of marketing, therefore, cottons are purchased 
largely on the reputation of previous consignments and as middlemen 
cannot offer more for cottons than they get from the spinner the result 
of the mixing is that prices are lowered and the difference comes out 
of the^ farmer’s pockets. To mitigate this evil the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee put forward the Cotton Pressing and Ginning Factories Act 
which came into force in 1925. The Act provides for the maintenance 
of registers containing daily records of the amounts of cotton ginned, and 
the number of bales pressed in each factory; the identification of the 
factory concerned, a record of the names of the persons for whom the 
cotton was ginned or pressed, the marking of bales, the submission of 
returns to a prescribed authority on prescribed dates, the use of correct 
scales and weights in the factory, the construction of gin houses in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications approved by the prescribed authority, 
<fcc. The Act will enable bales to be traced back to the persons who ginned 
and baled them, and it is hoped that it will be of assistance in checking 
the practice of mixing and adulteration. Growers of American cotton have 
already lost much owing to the practice of mixing. If this does not stop, 
there will be little or no incentive for farmers to grow better staples and 
the result may be disastrous. The present slump in the premium of 
American varieties is partly due to the general fall in price of cotton, 
but is also due to an appreciable extent to the loss of confidence by the 
trade in the quality of Punjab cotton delivered at the spinning mills owing 
to the wholesale mixing with desM cottons which has taken place so commonly 
in the Province in past years. 

In my opinion the real remedy is to sell cotton on a certificate of quality 
as many commodities now are. A suggestion on this point has been dis- 
cussed by the Provincial Cotton Committee and the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee at Bombay, but the latter Committee considers that there are 
great difficulties in the way of working this system. It certainly means 
nothing less than a revolution in the system of cotton trading, but the 
Director of Agriculture feels that the difficulties are greatly magnified 
and that they will have to be faced sooner or later if the farmer is to 
get a fair price for his cotton and fair inducement to grow a better 
quality. This system of selling cottons would undoubtedly give cotton 
growing a greater stimulus than anything that has ever yet been done. 
An endeavour to find ways and means to give it a trial on a small scale 
in the Punjab is being made. In every village there are facilities of some 
sort for marketing, if nothing more than the shop of the hania (a shop- 
keeper who lends money and supplies various kinds of goods, including 
the ordinary necessaries of life to his customers). In small towns there 
are numbers of such shops. There are also regular mandis (markets) 
scattered throughout the Province, but the market charges are fixed by the 
traders concerned; the farmer has no voice' in their management. In the 
canal colonies most cultivators have to carry their produce twenty miles or 
less to a mandi, but outside these colonies regular mandis are much more 
scarce. 

Even the markets in the canal colonies are not satisfactory, however, 
and transport communications are often not good, but Government has 
in hand an extensive programme for improving roads and for extending 
the railways in the Province. 

(b) I think the system of marketing is very unsatisfactory. 

The farmer has the following ways of disposing of his produce: — 

(1) He may sdd his produce to the village 'hania. 
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(2) He may sell to a peripatetic dealer or to the representative of 
a firm sent out to the village to buy produce. 

(3) He may take his produce direct to the mandi and sell it through 
a commission agent (off'ti), 

(4) In the case of cotton he may sell direct to the ginning factory, 
and in the case of wheat he may meet a broker (dalal) of a firm who 
will bring him to a buyer. 

(5) Co-operative commission shops are now being established, the 
members of which are farmers who sell their produce through this 
agency. Private co-operative associations are arising, such as the one 
established at Bahlwal (Shahpur district) which deals in all farm 
produce. 

Begarding services rendered, the farmer usually has an account with 
the village hania who generally supplies him with the necessaries of life 
throughout the year. Like everybody else the bania buys the produce 
as cheaply as he can and usually a good deal below market price. Usually 
the cultivator is not in close touch with market conditions and is much 
at the mercy of the tarda, or any other dealer; but the farmer prefers 
to sell his produce in the village as he avoids many of the difficulties 
which he meets with in distant markets. For example, he avoids having 
to wait for a buyer and the trouble of taking his produce many miles back 
to his home again if he meets with unfavourable offers; having to wait for 
payments; the trouble of arranging for accommodation for his cattle 
while they are away from home, &c., <fcc. 

The tania transports the .produce to the mandi and sells it through a 
commission agent (arti) there. 

The commission agent takes delivery of the produce from the farmer, 
stores it, arranges for the sale, does any work of bagging, stacking, 
weighing, collecting money, <fcc., &c. The charges vary in the various 
markets, but may be taken as Rs.1-^0 to Rs-1-12-0 per cent. In addition 
there are many payments in kind to be made by the seller including 
deductions for charities, the water man, cook and servants of the com- 
mission agent, for covering loss in dryage, for samples of the produce, 
<Sbc. All this brings the direct expenses of the seller up to something like 
Rs.S-S-O to Rs.S-S-O, or even as high as Es.4 per cent. The commission 
agent also charges from the buyer Rs.0-4-0 to Rs.l for brokerage and an> 
other services he may render If the produce is not sold immediately 
the commission agent may advance part of the price of the produce to 
the farmer, for which he charges interest. This may be at the rate of 
about annas 12 per cent, per month. 

The total charges made in different markets in the canal colonies vary 
enormously and there seems no great reason for this. 

The farmer complains that when he goes to the market with cotton, 
for example, and has made a bargain, the buyer sometimes objects bo 
the quality of the kapas when most of it has been unloaded; the excuse 
made being that it is not of as good quality at the botto>m o-f the cart 
as on the top of the cart. ‘ The farmer cannot easily reload his cotton 
and usually has to take a lower price. Complaints are also made of 
incorrect weighments, &c. Practically no barter takes place in the markets 
in this Province. 

I l^ve sent separately copies of information* collected at my request by 
variqus departmental officers in connection with letter No. 571-14, dated 
19th August, 1926, from the Liaison Officer between the Royal Commission 
of Agriculture and the Grovernment of India. In my opinion intensive 
enquiries are needed into the conditions of marketing in typical markets. 
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and in this connection I may state that the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has agreed to finance an intensive enquiry into cotton financing 
and marketing in the Punjab. The enquiry will last from 1st of September 
1927, to the end of February, 1928. Also the Board of Economic Inquiry, 
Punjab, has under consideration a proposal to start an enquiry into the 
marketing of agricultural produce in the Province, and a sub-committee 
has been appointed to consider the case. I hope we will get this enquiry 
started in the coming summer. This I think will throw considerable light 
on the marketing question here. 

For several years back, the Lyallpur market has been admittedly far 
too small for the extensive business in farm produce conducted there; 
also complaints have been heard from time to time from farmers that 
weighments of produce there are unfair, that middlemen are exacting 
unfair allowances, that there are no facilities for farmers to store their 
produce, &c. 

The Punjab Government has had the question of improving this market 
under consideration for some time and has decided to start a new market 
on another site which has been fixed. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee suggested that open cotton markets 
on the Berar system should be introduced in the canal colonies, and this 
proposal was considered by the Punjab Provincial Cotton Committee; also 
later by the Punjab Government. The views of the Committee were that 
separate cotton markets were not suitable for the canal colonies. In these 
colonies cotton, wheat and oilseeds are the main commodities and are sold 
in the same market. These markets are generally enclosed by buildings 
composed of tbe shops, houses, etc., of the dealers and commission agents 
concerned. These dealers and commission agents pay high prices for their 
sites and carry a continuous business over a large part of the year in 
cotton, wheat and oilseeds; hut if markets were opened for cotton only, 
they would be idle for the greater part of the year. 

After a good deal of consideration Government decided to amend the 
Municipal Act in order to introduce standard weights and measures. This 
will be an improvement, but there is nothing to prevent uncontrolled 
markets being established just beyond Municipal limits, and I am personally 
of opinion that we must aim at introducing, as early as possible, a Bill for 
the regulation of the sale of the main commodities in general markets 
which will provide for representation of farmers on the market committee, 
and will have a sphere of action which can be extended beyond the limits 
of Municipal areas. 

At present the mandi charges are controlled in practically all mandis by 
a panchayat of dealers, and I have no doubt that these men will strongly 
object to this proposal; hut I feel that farmers will never get fair markets 
for their produce until they have a voice in their management; including 
regularising of the commission which they have to pay to dealers, the 
deductions to be made for charities and other dues. 

To provide for the establishment and the better regulation of cotton 
markets in the Bombay Presidency, a Bill has been drafted on the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Central Cbtton Committee and has now been 
published in the Bomba/y Government Gazette prior to introduction in the 
Legislative Council. This Bill is on the lines of what I would suggest for 
the Punjab; but we want one for general markets here. 

(c) As regards wheat much was done by narrowing the selling basis on 
such points as the margins for dirt and impurity (vide page 215). 
Agricultural Department has also done a good deal to raise the quality 
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and purity of wheats by displacing the original mixtures of types grown, 
by pure types of wheat such as Punjab 11 and 8-A which now cover a total 
area of over a million acres (vide page 107). These wheats are spreading 
rapidly, and it is now possible to get large commercial consignments of one 
pure type. It has been shown by the results of milling tests which I have 
carried out in the Punjab that on account of the more accurate con- 
ditioning which can be done when preparing the wheat for grinding, the 
miller can get more out of a pure tjTpe of wheat than out of the mixtures 
previously found in the markets. 

The North-Western Railway have recently had an officer on special duty- 
enquiring into the possibilities of instituting a system of grain elevators 
in the Punjab. A complete scheme must be worked out as the success 
ol the elevators will depend on whether grain can be cleaned, stored and 
graded in them at a coat which will give results that will compete with 
the present method of marketing. Also the system will have to be suitable 
for trade in the country as well as for export as the latter fluctuates so 
excessively. 

As regards cottons the Agricultural Department has already introduced 
over^ a million acres of pure types which have replaced the mixtures 
previously grown in the Punjab (vide page 198). Unfortunately mixing of 
deshi and American cottons has been rife for a number of years back and 
this has caused great loss to farmers by adversely affecting the reputation 
which Punjab cotton had in the world’s markets. 

Investigations have shown that American cottons growing in the fields 
usually do not have more than to 7 per cent, mixtures of deshi in them; 
that 10 per cent, is less common, and that they are very often practically 
pure. On the other hand, cottons when leaving the ginning factories 
frequently have 25 per cent, deshi mixtures, and are sometimees mixed wi-tlh 
deshis to^ the extent of 30 to 40 per cent. A point of interest in this con- 
nection is the information I have received that the lots sent to Bombay 
from certain markets were more or less pure, while the lots sent abroad 
were much more mixed. It seems to me that the reason of this is that the 
Bombay mill owners have a close enough connection with the Punjab -to 
know what qualities of cottons are grown here and to take measures to 
get consignments of something like those qualities, whereas people in 
countries outside India are having the highly adulterated Punjab American 
cottons palmed off on them as the sort of thing actually grown in the 
Punjab. The most serious aspect of the situation is that if the reduction 
in prices of ^ American comes to a point at which it no longer pays the 
farmer -fco give the extra water and attention which the American crop 
requires these high-class cottons will cease to be grown and Punjab farmers 
will lose the extra profits which they have pocketed in the past. There 
IS an obvious need for the qualities, quantities and purities of the cottons 
grown in the Punjab to be better known in wider cotton markets, and 
steps are being taken to effect this. The situation is helped by the fact 
that the Cotton Ginning and Pressing B'actories Act which came into 
operation on 8th August, 1925, assists in checking mixing, as it enables 
bales to be traced back to the persons who ginned and baled them ; but in 
my opinion the mixing evil will never be eradicated till the testing-house 
system referred to on page 128 of the memorandum is in operation. In this 
^nnection I am glad to hear from the Director of Industries that a 
Government ootton-spinning mill is to be started at Shabdara, near Lahore 
in next couple of years or so where in ooUaboration with him important 
tests may be made. If cottons could be sold on a basis of quality instead 
of largely on reputation as at present, grading would immediately be started 
by farmers and dealers in order to get better prices, and we would turn 
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that greatest of all driving forces, self-interest, into helping us to improve 
the qualities of cotton grown, instead of hindering us as at present. 

((^) Telegrams giving wtton prices in Bombay are posted in the more im- 
portant cotton markets in the Punjab three times per week from about 1st 
November to end of February. District Boards or Municipalities concerned 
pay for these telegrams. 

If the Bill for the regulation of markets above suggested were in operation 
it would be the duty of the committee of growers and traders managing a 
market to collect this and other information and make it available to all 
in the market. 

Question 22. — Co-opebation. — (ci) I think propaganda, including lectures, 
lantern slides, cinema films, etc., making known the benefits of co-operation, 
is of great importance. This the Co-operative Department has taken up 
vigorously. 

(b) (i) These confer great benefits on the agricultural community in that 
they provide credit at reasonable rates and ensure fairness in dealings. 
They encourage thrift and punctuality in repayment of loans; are an 
influence tending to check the borrowing of money for unproductive pur- 
poses, &c. 

(ii) Purchase and sale societies ought to be useful, for example, in the 
purchasing of ordinary necessaries of life and other requisites in demand 
in the community. There will be difficulties in providing the skill to buy 
commodities as economically as will please the members, and also in getting 
people to purchase from the society when the rates are less favourable than 
they are in other places, &c., &c,, but I think work on this line should be 
persevered in. 

(iii) Societies for the sale of produce would be useful and ought to do 
well. In the case of cotton, for example, the society could arrange for 
grading the Impas, as the Agricultural Department did in the case of cotton 
auctions. The results of this would be that the produce will he worth more 
in the market. These societies can also ensure fair weighments and save 
the farmer from having to pay unnecessary and unfair allowances which are 
said to be all too common in the ordinary mandis. The case* is similar with 
wheats, oilseeds, ^c. Again, there seems to be an opening for a sale society 
for the grading and marketing of fruits, vegetables, eggs and other perish- 
able farm produce. 

(vii) I think it is a little early for these yet, but they can be tried. 

(yiip J am not very hopeful of cattle breeding and cattle insurance 
societies, as cattle breeding is not paying enough. 

(ix) Better farming societies have just been formed, and it is yet early to 
say much about them; but I think there is a future for them, as it has been 
shown conclusively that profits can be greatly increased by better farming. 

Question 25. — ^Wbleare of Bubal Population. — ( a) I think that propa- 
ganda in the form of lectures, lantern views, cinema films, &c., would do a 
good deal in this direction. 

(5) The Board of Economics in the Punjab, which is a non-official body 
and is composed of officials and non-officials, does very good work in this 
connection. 

Question 26. — ^xaiistios. — (a) (i) The areas of crops are recorded before 
each harvest by patwaris (village accountants) and are accurate enough, for 
all practical purposes. 
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(ii) In the Punjab, forecasts of areas and yields are published for the 
following crops : — 

(1) cotton; 

(2) wheat; 

(3) sugarcane ; 

(4) rabi oil seeds (rape, toria^ taramira, mustard) and linseed; 

(6) sesamum; and 

(6) indigo. 

Yield figures are given in Statement V of the Season and Crop Report for 
the following ciops: — 

(1) cotton; 

(2) wheat; 

(3) sugarcane; 

(4) rabi oilseeds excluding linseeds; 

(5) rice; 

(6) jovoar; 

(7) bajra; 

(8) maize; 

(9) barley; and 

(10) gram. 

Also areas and outturn figures for tea are collected and sent separately to 
the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence. 

In Statement III of the Season and Crop Report, the areas but not the 
yields of many other crops are given. 

Crop forecasts, including estimates of areas and yields are published by 
the Director of Agriculture. For this purpose he receives information from 
the Revenue authorities and' from this District Agricultural Staff on which 
he bases his estimates. 

In the case of the Revenue authorities the field kaiiungo — a revenue 
official who supervises the 'patwaris — submits to the Tahsildar an estimate 
of yield after consultation with farmers and his patwaris. The Tahsildar 
frames his own estimates for the whole tahsil, based on the reports from his 
different hanungos and on his oiwn observations and consultations with 
farmers. The Tahsildar in turn sends his estimates to the Deputy Com- 
missioner's Office, where the Revenue Assistant frames his own estimates 
from his own observations and from figures given by Tahsildars. 

The Director of Agi’iculture then compares these district estimates with 
other estimates which he receives from the agricultural staff who are work- 
ing in the district, and with the other information which he receives, and 
frames his forecasts, which are published. 

The Director of Agriculture is also assisted in his estimates by a standard 
yield for each district which is fixed quinquennially. In fixing the standard, 
the yields fixed in the previous returns, or for assessment purposes, together 
with the results of the crop cutting experiments made annually, and Siring 
assessments are considered along with the opinions of local officers of the 
Revenue and Agricultural Departments. 

A statement Showing the number of crop cutting experiments conducted 
annually is attached. 

In the case of cotton, the Director of Agriculture is now further assisted 
by the weekly returns received under the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
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Factories Act of 1925, which show what amounts of cotton are baled each 
week in each pressing factory in the Pro^unce. 

With the increase in the number of Agricultural Assistants at work in 
districts, the number of obseiwers is increasing, and as these carry out crop- 
cutting experiments, the number of crop-cutting experiments is increasing. 
In my opinion the increase in the number of crop-cutting experiments (z.e., 
harvesting of oxpeiimental areas under proper supervision) is of the greatest 
importance to increasing the accuracy of our estimates of yield. To my 
mind we conduct far too few of these experiments at present, but the 
numbers are limited by the staff available. 

For such crop as wheat and barley a motor harvester could, I think, be 
evolved which could go into farmers’ fields and out and probably thresh 
the crop as it goes along. With such a machine thousands of crop-cutting 
experiments could be done in a season, and the result would be of the very 
greatest value in the case of the crops mentioned above; but a machine 
has to be evolved as there is nothing suitable on the market for this pur- 
pose, and so far we have not been able to tackle the subject of evohnng 
one. With the increased staff in the Engineering Workshop at Lyallpui, 
liowever, we hope that some attention will be given to it in the near 
future. 

(iii) This is done by the Director of Land Records, Punjab, who can give 
all information. 

(iv) This is dealt with by the Revenue Department, who can give the 
information. 

(v) The recent spell of dry weather which this Province has had,, together 
with the anxious enquiries which we are receiving from firms as to where and 
how much rain has fallen, impresses upon me the necessity for more informa- 
tion being made available to the public re the amounts of rainfall iii every 
tehsil of the Province. The Director of Land Records already receives 
weekly information of the rainfalls in each fehsil in the Province, but it 
seems necessary to get the information at least twice a week and to make it 
known in detail to the public. 



Table A. 

Table shomug selected crops with lohich eicperiments will be made during the kharif and rabi seasons by the Agricultural Department, 
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Note. — ^E xperiments to be made in crops under which an astcnsk is marked. 

In districts where the important species of irrigated rape is <o? /a, the experiments should be conducted in toria 
Total number of experiments = 60, 



lahle showing selected crops with which experiTnents will he nmde in each district of the Punjab hy the Revenue Depo>rtment^ during the 

Kharif and Rahi season. 
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(b) I would strongly recommend that the publication of the Inlaud Trade 
lleturns which were stopped in 1922 be restarted with all speed. They 
vided for many crops a valuable means of checking the estimates of produc- 
tion. Taken together with statistics of areas and yields of crops, they 
an indication of food supplies in the country which is essential when food 
grains have to be controlled, as was the case with wheat here during the 
Great War. These Inland Trade Returns are also essential for the study of 
the economic progress of India. 


Statement showing expendituTe on AgHGulture^ including Veterinary^ for the 
yeai 1906-07 to 1926-27 


Year. 

Budget of Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Budget of P.W.D. 

Grand 

Total. 

Agriculture. 

Veterinary. 

Total. 

Major and Minor 
Works, Ag iculture 
and Veterinary. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1906-07 

96,710 

3,63.210 

4,59,920 

1,61,782 

6,21,702 

1907-08 

1,35;635 

3,45,523 

4,81,165 

1,81,398 

6,62,653 

1908-09 

1,80,248 

3,12,826 

4,93,074 

60,367 

5,53,441 

1909-10 

2,14,227 

3,24,077 

5,38,304 

87,400 

6,25,704 

1910-11 

2,26,614 

3,18,421 

5,45,035 

65,419 

6,10,454 

1911-12 

2,46,546 

3,33,897 

5,80,443 

63,378 

6,33,821 

1912-13 

2.72,416 

5,16,304 

7,88,720 

70,913 

8,59,633 

1913-14 

3;71,652 

5,54,035 

9,25,587 

4,44,163 

13,69,740 

1914-15 

6,18,166 

5,63,279 

10,81,436 

4,16,936 

14,98,371 

1916-16 

6,20,606 

6,29,617 

11,50,123 

1,69,070 

13,19,193 

1916-17 

6,75,634 

5,86,351 

11,61,985 

1,29,840 

12,91,825 

1917-18 

7,52,382 

5,14,230 

12,66,612 

72,234 

13,38,846 

1918-19 

10,09,617 

5,60,190 

15,69,807 

1,05,139 

16,74,946 

1919-20 

12,59,024 

6,86,904 

19,45,928 

1,11,688 

20,57,616 

1920-21 

14,54,454 

8,88,231 

23.42,685 

3,31,858 

26,74,543 

1921-22 

16,36,010 

10,47,893 

26,83,904 

2,86,768 

29,70,672 

1922-23 

14,84,105 

9,69,414 

24,53,519 

1,35,270 

25,88,796 

1923-24 

13,26,636 

8,65,033 

21,90,648 

77,886 

22,68,564 

1924-25 

14,03,169 

9,02,657 

23,05,726 

77,337 

23,83,063 

1926-26 

18,08,980 

12,06,438 

30,15,418 

1,90,224 

32,05.642 

1926-27 

24,49,600 

11,65,600 

36,05,200 

10,22,200 

46,27,400 


Note. — Figures of actual expenditure for the year 1926-27 being not available, 
budget figures have been given. 


Oral Evidence. 

41.435. The Chairman ; Mr. Milne, you are Director of Agriculture in the 
Punjab? — ^Yes. 

41.436. You have provided us with a note of the evidence you wish to 
give; do you wish to add anything further to that at this stage.? — No. 

41.437. Would you give us, quite shortly, an account of your own training 
and past appointments ? — I took a B.Sc. degree in agriculture in Aberdeen ; 
I did a little extra work in bacteriology and chemistry; I got a scholarship 
to study bacteriology at Copenhagen, which I never really started work on ; I 
had held it a week when I was offered an appointment on a big land reclama- 
tion scheme in Egypt. I had to take my choice, and I went out to Egypt, 
and stayed there for two years, from 1905 to 190^. The water supply for that 
scheme failed. There was plenty of land but too little water, and I came to 
the conclusion that it could not be a success ; as a matter of fact, the scheme 
has since, then become a complete failure; I went home to London and got 
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an appointment as Economic Botanist in the Punjab m 1907; since then I 
have been here. 

41.438. How long have you been in your present oflace? — Since 1923. 1 
officiated once or twice before. 

41.439. Your note of evidence as printed and before the Commission makes 
reference in more places than one to the provincial memorandum; we are 
accustomed to make public the notes of evidence presented, but not the pro- 
vincial memorandum, and we propose also to publish the note of your evi- 
dence as part of your evidence, when the proceedings are published. Perhaps 
you would look through the various references to the provincial memorandum 
which occur in your note and let us know whether we might embody the 
extracts referred to in your note for publication ? — Yes. 

41.440. Would you tell the Commission whether you think the arrangements 
which you have in this Province for making and preserving records of the 
department are satisfactory. For instance, are records of the experiments 
that are made, including those that fail as well as those that succeed, being 
put together so as to be readily available for you, and, more important still, 
for your successors? — That sort of thing is published in what we call Part 2 
of the Annual Report, in which every officer is allowed to put down the details 
of any experiment he carries out, and I think most things will be found there 
I have no doubt that as time goes on we sTfnll be able to improve a good deal 
on what has been done, but there you will find the work that has been done 
in the department, fairly fully depicted. 

41.441. You are yourself satisfied that enough pains are being taken 
accurately to record experience as you go along? — Yes, I think we are doing 
all we can ; we shall improve with time no doubt. 

41.442. I want to get from you in evidence a statement of your existing 
cadre and its disposition through the Province. Is the table shown on pages 
138 and 139 to date. It shows the Province divided into five Circles? — Yes. 
we are about to open another Circle in Rawalpindi. As a matter of fact, the 
order has just been passed, and the opening will take place now; but the men 
have not moved yet. 

41.443. What is the grade of officer in charge of each Circle? — ^An Indian 
Agricultural Service officer. 

41.444. Holding what rank.? — Deputy Director. 

41.445. The subordinate staff in each Circle depends, I suppose, upon the 
stations situated in that Circle? — Quite. 

41.446. Then for the future you have favoured us with two draft piw 
grammes of expansion during the period of the next five years.* How far 
are these programmes accepted? Is the matter still under considerabion ? — 
We have got the first year’s instalment; the second is going before the 
Council at this sitting. The programme signed by Mr. Emerson is the one 
we are working on. 

41.447. Is that finally accepted — I do not know that one can say it is 
accepted, because, after all, it depends on the vote of the Council. The 
Council will vote upon the instalment for each year as it comes. It is rather 
hard to say at this stage whether it will be all accepted. 

41.448. It is rather a guide as to your own ideas as to what should be 
done, for your own purposes? — ^Yes. 

41.449. Has it been presented as a five-years’ programme to the legisla- 
ture.? — No; I have no doubt that the individual members have seen it, but 
not the legislature as such. 


* Not printed. 
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Mr. Barron : It is in the shape of a note which the Government will con- 
sider. 

The Chairman i I am really seeking guidance as to whether it would be 
proper for me or any of my colleagues, all of whom have seen* the document, 
to refer to particular paragraphs. 

Mr. Barron : I think so. 

Ml. Kamati Were you anxious to have a guarantee that it should be a 
five-years* programme . p — Y es, I should like it to go through; the first year 
has gone through the Council, and we are acting on that; the second year is 
in the Budget now before the Legislative Council. It has been passed by 
the Standing Finance Committee and everybody else. 

The Chairman: But it is a fact that the Council itself has not had the pro- 
gramme presented as a five-years* programme? — ^No. It has not been pre- 
sented as a whole. 

Mr. Barron : No ; the question of finance arises. 

41.450. The Chairman: Do you think the Council would be disinclined to 
(Commit itself to a five-years* programme; is that the idea? — ^Yes, I think it 
is rather difficult for any particular Session of Council to say. 

41.451. Do you mean to bind its successor.? — Of course, the same people 
will be in now till the end of that time. 

41.452. Would it be a great advantage to you to know that you had your 
five-years* programme assured? — Yes, I think it would be much more satis- 
factory to us. 

41.453. Does the second of these programmes, so far as it deals with the 
first year of the five, represent an accurate statement of what has already 
been approved? — Yes, we are absolutely up to date with that; I mean, cis 
far as the Council is concerned, it is passed. We have difficulty in getting 
some of the men, buying laud for farms and so on, but as far as the Council 
is concerned, they have given us all support. 

41.454. I think it would be a great help to the Commission if, during the 
period from now till the Commission reports, you could let us hear if any 
substantial changes are made? — Yes. 

41.455. Because we shall be rather depending upon this as being, broadly 
speaking, an accurate statement of what is likely to be accepted as the five- 
years’ programme. Can you tell us now what you consider the financial 
requirements for the whole five years would be ? — ^I can tell you more or less ; 
it would be (a) non-recurring over Rs. 72,00,000, and (b) recurring 
Rs.20, 59,000- 

41.456. That is at the end of five years? — ^Yes, provided that we do not 
have to go into the question of the tehsil farms, which will probably raise 
this non-recurring expenditure by 11 lakhs and the recurring by Rs. 74,000, or 
something like that. At the present moment we are trying better farming 
societies to see how far we can make use of those to help us with work in 
the districts and save us from having to put down tehsil farms in large 
numbers. 

41,467. Have you worked out the problem of training the staff required to 
carry out this programme? — ^That is one of our very great diffi- 
culties ; that is one of the things in regard to which it 
would help us very greatly if we could get the Council to pass this 
programme as a whole, as it is not easy to get permission to engage staff for 
something which has not been passed by the Council, and there is no doubt 
whatever that men require some years* training before they can be put into 
a responsible position on a farm or anywhere else. If we have got to wait for 
the Council to pass each item, and then think about recruiting the staff, it 
Mr, J>. Milne. 
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will take us another six months probably before we can get anybody, and 
then perhaps a year and a half or two years before we can put a young man 
into a responsible position. That means delaying things a great deal. That 
is one of the great advantages we should have if we knew we were going to 
have this programme passed as a whole. In that case we might then be able 
to get staff ahead a year and a half or two years, and have them trained 
and ready to take up their positions. We are particularly hard up at the 
present moment for trained staff. We are expanding at a very great rate, 
and we find that every man with any experience at all is called upon to fill 
half a dozen places while he can only fill one, that is the real trouble. 

41.458. If you have to depend on your budget to be passed from year to 
year, do you think yon will be able to increase your cadre without sacrificing 
efficiency ^ Do you think you wjll be able to get the extra men and maintain 
the same degree of efficiency? — ^Tf we put raw men into positions of trust 
we cannot expect them to do as well as men who have been under the hand 
of some responsible person for a couple of years, and have then been sent 
out to take charge independently. 

41.459. Do you think the five-year programme as presented to the Com- 
mission is within your capacity? — I do not see why it should not be. Cf 
course there is a certain difficulty in getting men with proper qualifications 
and so on. I am keen to maintain a fairly high level of salary for the men. 
If we offer small salaries we may rope into the service one or two men who 
have already had an agricultural education, as they must after all get some- 
thing to live on, but I feel that if the salaries offered are small we will not 
attract the best brains of India into the Agricultural Service, and in ten 
years’ time we will have very few men competing for these posts. That is 
one of the reasons w’hy I think that we should get the old I.A.8. salary for 
the men we are getting into bhe new service which is about to be created. 
I feel that if we give a good salary people will compete to get into the 
sennce, and in ten years’ time we will have a number of men to select from. 

41.460. Sir Henry Laivrence: What rate of salary are you referring to? — 
Ks.350 exclusive of over-seas allowance, rising to Ils.1,250, then selection 
grades. 

41,461. The Chairman : Is there any prospect of your going outside the 
Province for men to fill any of these posts ? — I do not know. 

41.462. Provincial patriotism, I suppose, runs high? — Yes, and provided 
we give good salaries I feel sure that there are men of ability who could 
come in, but if we make the salaries very small, then capable young people 
in the Punjab will not come in, and we will not get men properly qualified 
for the posts. 

41.463. Now a word or two on Question 1 in the Questionnaire, on 
Pesearch. You make a reference in several places in your note to Research, 
and the provincial memorandumi also refers to this question. What is your 
view of the principle embodied in the Indian Central Cotton Committee ? — 
The Indian Central Cotton Committee has done extraordinarily good work, 
and I think there are several outstanding reasons for it. One is that they 
have got money in their hands from the cess on cotton. If they like a 
scheme and decide to push it they can say, ‘‘ Here is the money with which 
to carry it out.” Secondly, we have got on that body not only agricultural 
officers and men who are doing work in various lines of agricultural research 
and administration, but we have also got very prominent business men in 
Bombay who are spending a great deal of their time on running this Com- 
mittee. We have also a very able Secretary, and the combination has done 
extraordinarily good work. 

41.464. You think this principle of organising research according to the 
crop rather than acoo'rding to the area might be extended to other crops ? — 
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That is nob very easy ; for example, what would happen if you ta^e up wheat 
in the same way? Our exports of wheat are sometimes nil. 

41.465. You are thinking of the difficulty of financing? — That is one 
ground. If you put some money into the scheme then you can get it to go 
through, but if you cannot get money there is not much that you can do. 

41.466. How about the oil seeds? Could you conceive of a w’ay in which 
an organisation dealing with the oil seed trade ccmld be financed by the 
trade ? — I think that if it is to be run on the same lines as the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, it will not be very popular. No one likes extra taxation. 
The question is whether one can find the money from existing funds. No one 
is keen on further taxation. Everyone is against that. 

41.467. The cotton industry does not resent the cess.^* — ^They are thinking 
a little more about it, now that the prices of cotton have come down so much. 

41, 468'. The cess has been reduced? — ^It is now 2 annas per bale instead of 
4 annas per bale as formerly. 

41.469. Are there any other crops in this Province which might be organised 
in the same way as the cotton .P — If you start putting a cess or tax on crops 
people will be rather against it. But I do not see why we should not have 
something on the lines of that for sugar. You have a Bureau of Information 
for sugar at Pusa, and the provincial people all benefit by it. I think funds 
for new work will probably have to be found by the Provinces themselves. 

41.470. The prospect of organising these trades from the producer to the 
manufacturer and the final distributor offers certain attractions p — I t does; 
it you can bring in members of the trade as in the case of cotton it will be a 
\ery great asset. We have in our Provincial Cotto-n Committee people who 
are interested in trade and they are always helpful. 

41.471. I should like your views as to the extent to which the Provinces 
are in touch with each other in the matter of research; are you satisfied 
with that?— -<I think that there is much more to be done in that way. These 
sectional conferences that are held at Pusa are extremely good things. 1 do 
not see why the main crops, or at least the main divisions of work, should 
not have each a conference of that sort and meet in other Provinces which 
are carrying out the particular work concerned. I find that a great deal of 
good comes out of these conferences, not so much from what actually takes 
place in the formal work of the conference but from mutual discussions. 
One finds that these very often remove difficulties. In short, I think that 
these meetings at Pusa are ver\ valuable as affording the meu opporiunitjes 
lor discussing their problems. 

41.472. Another idea would be a meeting between the representatives, 
say, of a group of Provinces'? — ^Yes. 

41.473. That will be helpful, you think?— Very helpful indeed; I think all 
that sort of thing should be encouraged. 

41.474. Do you think that the Government of India, with the Imperial 
Agricultural Department at Pusa to support it, might take a rather more 
leading part in arranging co-operation between! Province and Province ?.— It 
would be a good thing to do so. I think that that is a very important 
function of Pusa. 

41.475. You say m your memorandum that there is one direction in which 
the Government of India might be able to assist, namely, in the provision of 
central research officers foif particular subjects, who would be available for 
employment in a Province for a definite period of time? — ^Yes. 

41.476. It is* a direction in which you would like to see developments, is it? 
— ^Yes, it has been useful in the past and I feel sure it will be so again. The 
point there is that as the problems arise you would have trained men who 
would be capable of starting work straight away, "We have had one or two 
officers of that sort already in the Punjab. 
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41.477. Has it occurred to you that if there was in existence, as part or 
the organisation of the Central Government, some Body able to examine 
proposals for joint research between Province and Province and with a fund 
at its disposal to meet the expenditure direct if it approved of them, that 
might assist co-ordination? — Yes, it would if you had the money. That 
comes more or less to the same thing as the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee. 

41.478. In practice, do you meet with schemes or rather subjects of research 
which, in your view, would be capable of being broken up into component 
parts, one part being some fundamental problem which might be dealt with 
at Pusa, another part being, let us say, a botanical problem which might be 
dealt with in the Province, and so on? — Just at the moment I cannot think 
of a particular item. In every problem that one takes up there is a part of 
it usually that can be taken up in the central Institute. If one starts on a 
problem one begins at the rough outside, but it gradually broadens out, and 
one finds that one has to set aside many fascinating lines of study and carry 
on with what will be of practical value quicker. There are plenty of lines of 
research which Pusa could help the Provinces with, although a good deal of 
each is usually affected materially by local conditions, and that is best done 
in the Province itself. 

41,47'9. What Pusa varieties are popular in this Province at the moment? 
— The best thing we have got in sugarcane, C.O. 205; I am talking of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

41.480. No Pusa wheats at all? — ^They have not suited us very w^ell. 1 
think one of the causes is that the local environment is very, very different 
from Pusa. 

41.481. Are you distributing any Pusa varieties at the moment? — No; we 
found our own varieties more suitable for the local conditions. Pusa 12 is 
still being tried in certain parts of the Province. It is a wheat which requires 
rather a damp soil and a good deal of water, and that is not the kind of 
thing we have in the Punjab plains very generally. We have a dry, hard 
climate up here. With good land and plenty of water supply probably 
Pusa 12 would do fairly well. It is a soft grained wheat, but is still hanging 
on in a few thousand acres. 

41.482. Various proposals have been put forward for financing agricultural 
research by means of a cess. Sometimes it is suggested that it should be a 
cess on agricultural produce exported from India and at other times it is 
suggested that there should be a general cess on an acreage basis. Have 
you anything to say on those two proposals? — I think that any extra money 
would be a good thing; but extra tax in any way would be rather objected 
to. But why can we not have a bigger proportion of the revenue money of 
the Province set distinctly apart for agricultural development, or something 
of that sort ? If that is feasible the money already got in as revenue might 
be utilised. 

41.483. Who directs agricultural research in this Province ? Do you do it 
yourself? — I do it in consultation with the heads of the different sections 
concerned. They draw up their programmes and they come to me. If there 
is anything that I do not approve of in them I have the option of saying so. 

41.484. Professor Gangulee: You have no such thing as a Research 
Clouncil? — We are starting one again. The Department did start one, and it 
did not work well; that was many years ago, and we have just decided to 
start a reseaxxh committee again. 

41.485. Professor Gcmgulee : Could you tell the Commission why it failed? 
— I think that each researcher was so busy on his own line 9 ! research that 
he had not the time to look at the otlier man’s work, and the Director did. 
not consider that it was really very helpful. 
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41.486. The Chairman: In fact, the Research Council can only be an 
advisory body to the individual responsible, and the latter’s job must be a 
one man’s job, must it not? — ^Yes; at the same time I should like to see a 
research committee tried again. One point of advantage about it is that 
when a man takes up a certain line of work and he wishes to dovetail it into 
another man’s work we might be able to arrange with the other man so that 
he might take up that particular piece of work and help the first man 
through. 

41.487. Are you satisfied with the botanical side of your research work? — 
We are all in a state of change here. In the old days I was the only Imperial 
officer in the Botanical section, and had to tackle most things myself; but 
now the work is being broken up. The horizon of work has widened so much 
that we want a man on each important crop with a staff to assist him. We 
have got a Speciahst officer on cottons, partly financed by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, and he spends his whole time on that work ; he has got a 
farm of about 218 acres with a good staff for it. Then we have a Oerealist, 
a man taking up work on the cereals; we have also got a man on fodders, 
and so on. As the horizon widens we are dividing up the work, and each of 
these crops becomes a one man’s job. 

41.488. How about the calibre of the men employed? Are you satisfied 
with that.P — We have not a very wide choice. Up to date not very many 
men from the Punjab have taken up agriculture, or rather the various 
phases of agriculture, and personally 1 should like to see a keener competi- 
tion than there exists at the present moment. We are always in great diffi- 
culties when we want to fill a post. 

41.489. If you are unable to find the right man in the Punjab would you 
be supported if you went elsewhere in the world for him? — ^It is difficult to 
say what other people would do, but my own feeling is that there should be 
no difficulty, 

41.490. I suppose that the broad view to take is that if you can get the 
right man locally in the Province then by all means take him, but if you 
cannot, it is no use taking one who is not up to the job? — ^Yes, as a matter 
of fact we are trying to get one or two men from outside, and I am being 
supported all round in this. 

41.491. Professor Gangulee: Outside India or outside the Province? — Out- 
side the Province and even outside India. 

41.492. Mr. Calvert: Would it pay sufficiently to get a real expert? — ^I feel 
that the salary is sometimes very low, and therefore not enough to attract 
good men. 

41.493. The Chairman: After all a man in an important position of that 
sort may affect the prosperity of an enormous number of cultivators over a 
wide area in the Province for the next fifty years, may he not? — ^My personal 
feeling is that if you get the rigfit type of man he is worth his weight in 
gold, and that it is a sheer waste of money to go in for one who is not up to 
the standard, as the zamindar will get nothing out of it. I think it is 
essential that we should create a keen competition by offering attractive 
terms. We should then be able to choose the best men from a large number 
of applicants. 

41.494. A word about this prospective extension in the numbers of your 

staff throughout the Province: are these men to be part of the new 
Superior Provincial Service recommended by the Lee Commission? — Yes, 
that is the idea. ’ 

41,496. Have you definitely commenced recruiting for that Superior 
Provincial Service ? — What we have done so far is this : we have take jl 
men on a temporary basis until the rules about the new service are out, 
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and if in the meantime we find them suitable these men will be offered 
permanent posts in the new Service. 

41.496. Sir JBLenry Lawrence: What is the present position with regard 
to these rules? — I think they are now on my ofl5.oe table. As a matter 
of fact, I believe they are waiting for me to see them. I have had a 
man in my office on this work for the past few weeks. 

41.497. Is this a iproposal that you are making to the Government? — 
The case has come down to me from the Punjab Government and I have 
been asked to frame certain rules. 

41.498. The Chairmo/n : Is the matter not still with the Government 
of India? 

Mr, Barron : The same thing has got to be worked out for a great 
number of other Services, and we put an officer on special duty for a 
short time in the Secretariat to lay down certain general lines for the 
various departments and these general lines are being applied by the 
various departments to their own men. 

41.499. Sir Henry Lawrence : And after that they will have to receive the 
sanction of the Government of India, and probably also of the Secretary 
of State — Very probably. 

41,600. The Chairman: What salaries are you recommending? 

Mr, Barron: We have started with these temporary men about whom 
reference has been made by Mr. Milne. They are getting Rs.300 rising 
by Ils.40 for a probationary period of two years. Before the end of that 
period the new rules will have come into force. 

When the new service is opened what pay is it suggested to give them? — 
The present pay of Rs.-300 rising by Ils.40 will be taken as our guide The 
maximum has not yet been decided. 

41.501. The Chairman : Are you carrying out any post-graduate training 
in the Province? — Yes, at LyaUpur where we have started with one or two 
students this year; it is open to anybody to come in and study. In 
the Veterinary College there is a refresher course. 

41.502. How many men are in fact undergoing this course of post^ 
graduate training?— If you mean the M.Sc. degree then there is just one at 
present. 

How about the post-graduate training which fits a man for higher 
research? — ^There is a definite course and a definite degree, the M.Sc., 
attached to it, that is all. 

41.503. Is any scheme being contemplated for training after the final 
degree is taken? — You are perhaps thinking of our scheme for the training 
of students at Shergarh? 

I shall come to my question in a moment, but let me hear what you 
have to say about this first? — ^I think the Shergarh case has come back 
to me again. It has been altered somewhat, with the result that I have 
got to look it up again. Bnt 1 understand that we will have a schome, 
whether it is what I put up or not I do not know. I think that this 
scheme is very important. I am very keen on it. I have a feeling that no 
boy who goes out raw from the University is fitted to start as an Agri- 
cultural Assistant or to farm on his own account without considerable 
danger to himself and others. A boy who comes out of College thinks he 
knows everything, and it is only after the corners have been knocked off 
him that he begins to realise that the fundamental principles which he 
was taught in college are sound only if they are applied in the proper 
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way. It is extraordinarily easy to misapply them. That sort of thin^ 
has happened in every country in the world. I feel that this scheme is 
helpful in that way. It puts the boys in a position where they have 
to look after themselves and do their own farming, while they are given 
a helping hand by the trained men of the Agricultural Department. 

41.504. As Indianisation proceeds in the Agricultural Service, do you 
contemplate Pusa taking a greater part in post-graduate training than 
it has in the past? — I think it will if it will specialise. I think, however, 
the Provinces will also take a greater part in that work. We ourselves 
are gradually getting more facilities for training men and I have no 
doubt that other Provinces are also doing the same. Pusa would probably 
go in for a greater degree of specialisation. 

41.505. If you had a teacher or teachers of world-wide reputation at a 
centre like Pusa they would attract pupils from all over India? — Yes, for 
special subjects. That is where other countries have gone ahead of us. 
They have specialised more than we have. 

41.506. What ia your view about the best system of training Indians ? Do 
you believe in their going overseas for a certain part of their training, or 
Tvould you prefer to see them trained in India? — ^I would like to see a 
boy who is going to work in the Punjab take his B..Sc. in the Punjab and 
then go elsewhere. Travelling is an excellent thing for any man, because 
it shows him other people actually making a living by doing things in 
a way different from that to which he has been accustomed. This ijS more 
convincing than any lectures can ever be. 

41.507. At what stage would you send them? — After they have taken 
the B.Sc. There is one point in this connection which I do not think 
has been sufficiently realised. We have a wonderful range of systems of 
farming in the Punjab and many variations of climate from Simla hills, 
where crops suitable to colder climates are grown, down to the hot dry 
plains of the Punjab. There is irrigated land and harani (rainfall watered) 
land. There is a greater range of crops here than can be seen in most 
other countries. 1 feel that the general education given for a B.Sc. 
Degree at Lyallpur is extraordinarily wide and a very fine training for a 
young man. I have often thought it would be a good thing for post 
graduates from other countries to spend a year in the Punjab. 

41.508. There again it is very largely a matter of obtaining the services 
of a teacher of world-wide reputation .P— Yes. 

41.509. Turning to your written memorandum, you give us in that 
memorandum a fairly complete picture of your educational system, which 
IS also described in the Provincial memorandum. You have been engaged 
in this experiment of introducing agriculture into vernacular middle schools 
for the last five years? — It has been going on since 1918, 


41,510. Would you agreei that although this system has now been running 
for some years, it is still more or less in the experimental stage, or do you 
think, you have had enough experiment to say that it is a success?—! 
think ^ it is playing a very important part in the education of young people 
in bhis Province. If these schools can open the minds of young boys in 
there is a possibility of improving agriculture 
by the application of science to it, they will have done one of t& biggest 
things for educate that has ever been done. Amongst the older pioplo 
who have never had the opportunity of studying agricultural science it 
must be largely a matter of trust when they adopt anything new and if 
you can get into the minds of these boys the idea that it is possible to 

th«r improve the income of farmers from 

their land, you y » at on^ have them seeking after knowledge. You caniwt 
make farmers of those boys. That would be aiming too high. I ^ mi 
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agree with the idea that we are going to send them back to the land 
with a complete education as farmers; my aim is to send them back with 
an inquiring mind asking for help as to how they can enhance their income 
from their holdings. 

41, oil. Are you satisfied wdth the results obtained? — I think they are 
good, but of course, they could be better. These schools have made an 
excellent beginning. They have a total of 8,700 boys now, whereas a year 
ago the number was something like 3,000. In the near future, I look forward 
to a rise in the standard of teaching. At the present moment the teachers 
are Senior Vernacular Middle School teachers, who get a year’s tuition 
at Lyallpur, and you cannot teach a man very much about agriculture 
in a year if he has not been an agriculturist before he entered the 
College. We must not expect too much, but I; think, there will soon be a 
demand tor men who have had at thorough training in agricultural science to 
act as teachers in the schools. 

41.512. Have you any indications that many of these boys are settling 
down on their farms? — I got a note on that point from the Agricultural 
inspector of Schools, but 1 noticed that Mr. Stewart had given you a list 
of where these boys went to, so I did not mention that in my note. 

41.513. Bo you form the impression that this system has not had an 
unsettling effect on the ndnd of the boys? — ^It will have the effect of 
making them ask for better things; education always does. I think every 
man ought to be able to read and write, and that the three Be. should 
be the principal things taught in these schools together with an appeal 
to the mind of the boy, similar to that which Baden-Powell has made 
with his Scouts. There are many things we can teach them which will 
be of real value to them as agriculturists, although we cannot make them 
farmers. 

41.514. On the whole you are well pleased with the results? — think 
treiTiendous progress is being made, 

41.515. With regard to the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, are your 
teachers there carrying out research work? — They carry out a certain 
amount in their spare time, but they have not time to do much. 

41.516. Are the research officers giving any lectures there? — ^We are 
passing through a transitional stage. When first I went there, I had to 
do most of the teaching and look after all the research vrork in the field; 
also 1 had to supervise botanical work throughout the Province. Later 
I got a certain amount of assistance and was able to give part of my 
teaching -work to others, and as we got more staff, part of my research 
work also. In some of our sections we now have a number of Assistants 
who do nothing but research, while others are doing teaching and research. 
We still need more staff and as time goes on we shall have some men who 
will be mainly teachers, and others mainly research workers. In my 
opinion every head of a research section should do a certain amount of 
teaching in his particular line of work. It is a great advantage to 
students to come across a man who is enthusiastic in his own line, as the 
head of a piece of research work usually is. My idea is that these researchers 
will give a certain number of lectures in the general course. 

41.517. As long as' the research worker is not overloaded with teaching? 
—Yes. We are unloading research work from the teacher as fast as we 
get staff to do it. 

41.518. And also so long as the research worker is not expected to lecture 
on subjects which -are essentially elementary ? — ^Yes. But men doing teaching 
work will have to teach elementary subjects, and every teacher should have 
a certain amount of research to do to prevent him becoming stale. A 
man who does teaching for four years or more without doing any research 
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work at all is apt to become stale. He bas not that vim and energy which 
infect the students and make them interested in their work. 

41.519. I gather from your note it is not your view that it would be 
advisable at this stage to think of opening any other agricultural college 
in the Province. Is there a large demand for that? — Occasionally we have 
a request for it, but I think, on the whole, I would not open another college 
for some time to come. If further extension is needed, it should take place 
at Lyallpur. It is far cheaper and better to extend a single centre and 
equip it well than to have a num:ber of isolated little centres which are 
b^ly equipped. 

41.520. Do you think the demand for another college is due at all to the 
view that the existing college devotes itself mainly to the advancing of 
agriculture in irrigated areas? — I have heard that said fairly often, but 
I do not agree with it at all. 

41.521. Do you think you devote suflB.cient time to the problem of harani 
areas? — ^Yes. We have farms in different areas which students visit on 
their tours. 

41.522. Mr. CalveH: Is there any harani land at Lyallpur? — No. 

41.523. Is there any well-cultivation? — No. Students have to see that 
on other farms when they go an tour. The fundamental principles of agri- 
culture are taught at Lyallpur, and added to this the lads go on tour. 

41.524. Sir Qanga Earn: Where have you a harani farm? — ^At Gurdaspur. 
I am also starting a new one of about ^0 acres at Sarsa. 

41,625. Professor Qangulee: Do you take your students to Gurdaspur 
and keep them there for some time? — We take them on tour to varioas 
parts of the Province. 

41.526. And keep them there for some time?— For some days. They go 
on tour for a fortnight or three weeks at a time. 

41.527. The Ghairmaai: Do you think as a department you are giving 
a fair share of your attention to the problem of the harani areas? — ^I think 
it is very natural that irrigated areas near Lyallpur should come first. We 
started the college there, and we are gradually feeling our way to other 
areas, but it is only within the last couple of years that we have been 
able to get Agricultural Assistants even in some of the outlying districts 
like Campbellpur. I think that it is very natural that thei college should 
have had its greatest effect on the area m its immediate vicinity. 

41.528. At the same time, it is true that the cultivators whose well- 
being and general economic status most require attention and advancement 
are the cultivators in the hcurard' districts ? — I think they are more back- 
ward in some ways, but I do not see how else the work could have been 
started. A beginning had to be made somewhere and the fact that people 
elsewhere are crying out for help shows that something has been done 
in the canal colonies, at any rate. We hope to give the harani districts 
more and more attention as time goes on. 

41.529. I am going to read to you a short extract from the preface of 
the five years’ scheme presented by the Officer on 'Special Duty, under 
date 22nd April, 1926, page 2. — ** Little has been done except in connection 
with the Gurdaspur farm to solve local problems where they differ from 
those of districts under perennial irrigation. Neither staff nor money has 
the Doab, in the haromi areas of the north and south-east Punjab or the 
been available for research and experiments in the well-irrigated tract of 
well-cum-canal irrigated areas of the south-west. Broadly speaking, it 
has been the relatively large owner in the colonies and hie tenants who 
have reaped by far the greater portion of the department’s harvest. Very 
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little advance has been made by the small-holder outside the colonies.’’ 
Do you agree with those words? — ^Not altogether, but very nearly. We 
discussed all this before that memorandum was written and I did not agree 
with the whole of it. For example, in the colonies and outside them, the 
small owner has hie improved varieties of cotton and wheat and has the 
benefit of improved cultivation and implements, just as the larger cultivator' 
has. The fact is, however, that we started in the canal colonies, and I 
think it would have been wrong to dissipate our energies in the scattered' 
corners of the Punjab; we were able to make a greater effect by not 
scattering our energies. 

41,530. On page 158 of your note, in answer to our Question ^ (vh), there 
is a proposal to increase the knowledge of English of those students at the 
Agricultural College, at the expense of one year’s training in practical 
agriculture. I do not quite gather from your note whether you favour the 
proposed change /and think the sacrifice worth while?— I must confess 1 
am a little doubtful about this; it seems to me to be a most important 
thing that we should get the right class of men into the college: the 
middle class farmer; if this is going to put that education beyond hi^ 
reach, then I think it will do us a great deal of harm. I have a feeling 
that an important factor in the success which we have had so far has 
been the fact that we have been drawing, our men from the right kind 
of farmer, that they have been going back to their villages, talking to 
their own people, carrying on their work in the villages. I would not 
like to see University education confined to the rich. As regards the 
question o.f raising the standard of entrance to the Agricultural Oollego, 
the position at the present moment is that the Principal of the College with 
his officers will try to formulate a complete scheme, and see how far we 
can solve the difficulty by giving scholarships and that sort of thing. 

41.531. The point le that this change, if it is approved, will throw the 
whole expense of education for an extra year on the parent? — ^Yes. 

41.532. Sir Harry Lawrence: What will be the cost of making that last 
year free by special scholarships to all the students who take the fourth 
year? — It costs the student about Rs. 40 or Rs. 45 a month. 

41.533. How many students are involved; what is the total sum at 
staked* — ^That will vary as time goes on, 

41.534. What is the number now in the fourth year? — 41 in the fourth, 
year; this year it is a big class; we have not had as many as that before. 

41.535. So that it could be done at the expense of Rs.25,000? — But then 
you see we may increase the numbers. 

41.536. The Chairman: I do not feel quite certain as to the meaning 
of what you say on page 165 in answer to our Question 4 (a) : “If any 
arrangement could be made between the Central Government and the 
Provinces whereby capable and trained experts could be available for work- 
in a Province ivhen required, if would be an advantage.” Are you speaking 
there of what we ivere talking about before, namely, the making available 
of experts for employment for a period in the Province and under the* 
Provincial Government? — ^Yes, that was the idea there. 

41.537. Do you contemplate at all the setting up in provincial areas 
of research stations under the Central Government? — ^That is a matter 
that would have to be considered. What are the conditions on which 
they would be set up? Do you mean permanent places? I should like 
to see a complete scheme put before me before I said anything on that. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Provincial Government itself will 
gradually have more and more centres of research; for example, at the* 
present moment we have a Chemist at Gurdaspur on sugarcane. Last 
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or tho year before we only had a man who went there for a few months. 
That kind of thing will develop. 

41.538. No question arises of interference with provincial autonomy; 
these stations will work just as independently of the Province as Coimbatore 
does of Madras? — Yes, or as Karnal does in the Punjab at the present 
moment. One would have to see the conditions before expressing an 
opinion. 

41.539. On page 166 in answer to our Question 4 (c) (ii), which deals with 
Railways, you say the authorities have a programme of development which 
doubtless they will lay before the Commission. We have not yet had 
presented to us anything of the sort. Can you tell the Commission whether 
Mr. Mitchell when he appears will be able to speak to that.? — He will say 
something about the agricultural railways; I think he will probably be 
able to give you most of the information if he is warned in time before he 
comes. 

41.540. 1 am interested to read on page 167, in answer to our Question 
4 (c) (vi), that Mr. Brownlie looks forward at no distant date to broadcasting 
taking an important place in the general education of the rural population. 
Do you agree with that.^* — Yes, I think so; I do not see why it should not. 

41.541. Would the problem arising from having several vernaculars in 
a limited area apply in this Province? — Of course, some difficulties would 
arise in that respect, but a great many people understand English. 

41.542. In your note of evidence you do not say anything in answer to 
our Questions 5, 6 and 7. Question 5 is on Finance and the question of 
affording credit for agricultural operations; do you wish to say anything 
on that? — No, I think others will be better able to deal with that. 

41.543. Do you wish to say anything on the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness? — No, I think you will find others will be able to deal with 
that also. 

41.544. And in the same way with regard to fragmentation? — Mr. Calvert 
can give information on that subject. 

41, 644a. But he is a Member of the Commission, and we want our 
information from the witnesses? — There is only one thing I would like 
to say about consolidation of fragmented holdings, and that is that I 
think it is very wonderful work. Mr. Calvert knows far better than I 
what difficulties there are in getting people to agree; there is no doubt 
whatever that from an agricultural point of view consolidation is a very 
great boon to the Province. 

41.545. Has consolidation resulted in a great increase in agricultural 
efficiency? — We saw some consolidated holdings yesterday and the difference 
is the difference between laud which is practically useless and land which 
is giving full agricultural value. 

1 greatly regret that an attack of influenza prevented me from seeing 
that work, but my colleagues have been duly impressed. 

41.546. Are you satisfied with the degree of touch existing between your 
department and the Irrigation Department? — ^Yes, I do not think we have 
much to complain of; we find they are always very willing to help us in 
every way possible ; I do not know what else is wanted. 

41.547. It is very important that the agricultural aspect of an irriga- 
tion problem should be kept in mind, and vzce versaj is it not? — Quite; 
we find the irrigation officers extremely willing to oome and help us 
whenever they can, 

41.548. How about advice to cultivators as to the amount of water 
required on any particular crop? Do you and the Irrigation Department 
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agree; for instance, how many inches do you say it takes to irrigate a 
crop of sugarcane? — It may get anything from twelve or more waterings of 
about inches per watering. 

41.549. Do the Irrigation Department agree with that? — This sort ot 
thing is settled, I think, in close collaboration with the cultivators them- 
selves. 

41.550. But there is no conflict of view between yourselves and the 
Irrigation Department.? — ^None. 

41,651. Do you think the problems of waterlogging and salinity are likely 
to increase rather than dimmish in the future.? — Yes, if they are not 
tackled. 

41,552. Do you think they are likely to increase to any serious extent? 
— Yes, I think it is a subject that wants tackling very much. 

41,653. Do you think it is likely that they will present such a serious 
problem as to make it necessary to consider whether important sums of 
money should be disbursed on lining canals? — I think so, I think the 
problem is very serious. 

41,554. I gather that the economies of the tube well have yet to be 
worked out? — Yes; it is a very expensive system of lift irrigation, and 
it is a question of trying to get the costs down to something that the 
zamindar will be able to face. 

41,556. And yet pumping water from the subsoil by means of a tube 
well is one of the ways of meeting the danger of waterlogging, is it not? 
— Yes. 

41.556. Do you think you might come to a point where you would have 
to consider whether it would not pay Government to assist cultivators 
willing to use tube wells in order to minimise the risk of waterlogging? — 
I think it is a question, first of all, of what is the cheapest way of lifting 
the water from the sub-soil, whether by pumps on ordinary wells or by 
some other method. 

41.557. You mean, looking at the matter as a drainage problem? — Yes; 
I think it is a part of the work which requires a good deal more investiga- 
tion still, to find out just what is the cheapest way. 

41.558. I think that in the provincial memorandum it is made plain 
that the boring of tube wells is under your department; is that so? — Yes; 
the Agricultural Engineer does it. 

41,659. You think it is a sound division of functions between yourself 
and the Irrigation Department? — I think so; I think it has worked out 
all right. "We happened to have a man in charge who is the inventor 
of strainers and other parts of tube wells. 

41,560. I think that you have considered the advisability of Government 
financing an experiment to discover whether the grouping or putting 
together of a battery of tube wells operated by one single prime mover is 
likely to be successful? — ^We are still considering the details of the scheme. 

41,661. But the scheme itself is not yet approved, is it.?— We have just 
engaged a special officer to work on lift irrigation. The present Agricultural 
Engineer has not really had the time to work out these schemes. They 
involve searching about for a proper site, working out the details of cost 
and so on. 

41,562. I think this scheme, designed to discover whether a battery of 
tube wells would too soon exhaust the available water and also what the 
economics of such a scheme might be, has not been approved ? — ^It is approved 
to this extent, that we have got an officer appointed recently^ on lift irriga- 
tion and we are working out the scheme. We want to see it on paper in 
detail and then a decision will be come to ; it is under investigation 
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41.563. But not approved? — ^Yes, that is the case. 

41.564. I see from your five-year programme that the agricultural 
economics, quite apart from the problem of sub-soil water supply, is 
rather an open question. The proposal there, I see, is for Government to 
work the battery and to send the water to the cultivators just as the water 
IS carried by canals? — Yes. 

41.565. I am interested to see on page 170 of your note in answer to our 
Question (8) (6) you suggest that the volumetric system is being experi- 
mented with, will it be adopted in the near future? — ^As a matter of fact, 
it has been tried, but under the present conditions I am not sure that it has 
got very much chance of success. One reason is that, as far as I can see, 
the crops grown for green manure at present are not assessed water rate 
at all, and crops for fodder are only charged at Rs.2 an acre. Now, if a 
man takes his water on a volumetric basis he has got to pay for all that. 

41.566. Thd problem is dealt with at some length in the provincial memo- 
randum, and the writer comes down definitely in favour of the acreage basis. 
Certain experiments have been made in charging water by volume: is that 
so?— Yes. 

41.567. Have you ever heard it suggested that after arrangements have 
been made with the cultivator for an experiment on a volumetric basis the 
scale of charges has been altered and the dice loaded against the cultivator ? 
— I do not think I have heard any definite charge of that sort, but there is 
generally a grumble that it is more expensive than the other system; that 
is, that the charges are too high, 

41.568. With reference to Question 9, are you conducting a soil 
survey in the Province? — ^For want of staff we have not been able 
to start this really thoroughly. Some soil samples have been taken 
here and there. I hope that Dr. Lander will now be able to start it; he has 
got a Second Agricultural Chemist and a certain staff; he may be able to 
do something about it; but it is rather a big job, and so far it has been 
limited to soil samples taken here and there. 

41.569. Do you think it would be an advantage, if you could afford it, to 
have a soil survey on a comprehensive scale? — ^Yes; I think it ought to be 
done. Dr. Lander is carrying out a piece of work at present on the con- 
stituents of soils in relation to the crops grown and their food values. 

41.570. Would it be worth the money, do you think?— Of course, it could he 
made a very big thing. I think there is a great deal of room for very useful 
work in that line. 


41,571. In answer to our Question 9, you say: “In experiments 
^th ordinary cultivation by bullock power versus deep cultivation 
by steam tackle, the results were in favour of deep cultivation as in past 
years.' ' Is that for fertility, or does that include costings?— I was tbiTiInri g 
of the crops got. ® 

41,5p. The actual yield?— Yes; but we have the costings, which could be 
worked out. ® 

41,573 It does not necessarily follow that because the yield is better the 
steam tackle pays?— Quite. In that case I looked at it merely from the 
point of view of progress m reclaiming the land and the crops got. 

41,574. Then, on page 174, you describe the method employed to encourage 
cultivators who nave enterprise to reclaim hara land. Is it possible to find 
good land near the 5ara land? — Yes. ^ 

Ql««tion 10 (a) on Fertilisers, you say: 

Trials with, artificial manures have not been very encouragine ” and 
I see that you say on page 175 that in this matter more inveftilation ” s 
required. Have you, in fact, firm ground on which to say that yoifr results 
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are so far discpuraging ? — The e-sperinients hare been going on for a number 
of years, and I think more work is needed; but I am not very hopeful of 
very much advantage being shown in the application of such manures as 
phosphates and potash unless one is going to increase the intensity of 
cropping. 

41.576. As to nitrates you are more hopeful? — Yes. 

41.577. 1 see that sales of nitrates have increased from 500 maunds in 
the kliarif of 1925, to 2,500 maunds in the kharif of 1926. How do you 
come by those figures? — ^These are figures that have been given to me by 
one of our own Diplomates from the College who has been taken on by a 
firm. I do not know whether the firm would object to my mentioning this, 
but these are the figures that this Biplomate has shown. 

41,578 Can you tell us whether they have got a monopoly.? — do not 
think so. 

41.579. So that these figures are only some indication of the peroentage 
rise which may be expected? — ^As a matter of fact, a few years ago there was 
nothing of this sort sold in the Punjab. This man was put on, and he has 
done all thd push that has been done. 1 think these are practically all the 
nitrates sold in the Province. 

41.580. Have you any plans for experiments- on fertilisers? You suggest 
the need of such on page 175.? — TVie are keen to help firms by laying out 
pieces of land on our farms, applying the manure and noting the results. 

41.581. I was a little puzzled on page 176, in answer to our Question 10 (a), 
when you say : ‘‘1 also feel that the w-aste, which occurs by burning of cow- 
dung, is not as great as is generally supposed. The only loss that takes 
place by burning is that of organic matter and nitrogen, and obviously the 
climate, soil and other conditions in the Punjab provide amazingly good 
facilities for the recovery of these losses.” I do not quite see how they 
provide facilities for the recovery of organic matter ? — ^By the rapid growth 
of plants. Plants here grow much more rapidly than they do at Home. 

41.582. With regard to seed distribution, do you seei any signs of farmers 
collecting seed of improved varieties grown on their own holdings for use in 
the following season ? — ^Yes, they are doing it. Our seeds are now being sold 
by certain men, and this to my mind is the beginning for seed merchants 
who will sell our seeds to the cultivators. iWe oharge a profit of about 
4 annas a maund for it. 

41.583. Why do you want this margin of profit on the seeds that you 
handle.? — ^We want to stop people from using them as food; we do not want 
the people to buy our wheat grain and eat it. We put on this charge in 
order to make it cheaper for a person who wants to get his grain for food to 
go somewhere else and buy the ordinary stuff. 

41.584. At that season of the year when the ordinary cultivator buys his 
seed grain, might he also buy grain for food? — ^Nb; you are up against the 
people in the towns as well, as anybody may buy. 

41.585. You could not control the destination? — ^That is so. 

41.586. You are satisfied that it is in the public interest that you should 
charge a slightly higher rate? — ^Yes, it ensures that the improved seeds are 
to be used for sowing. 

41.587. You think that these farmers who are dealing in seeds of improved 
varieties are likely to extend their activities into tlie field of money lending? 
— should not be a bit surprised if they did, because it is remunerative, 

41,688. Is there any particular gap in the crops of the Province that you 
would like to see filled? — do not know of any crop that can be taken in 
with adv.mtage. 
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41,589 Lex me put the questjon m another way : supposing you were asked 
to choose any crop for an ideal farm, what would you go for? — think food 
crops til tlie summer would be a good thing. We have a plentiful supply of 
water to grow them with; asi a matter of fact I would go for anything that 
would add to the income of the farm in any wmj . 

41.590. In estimating the total increment likely to result from the extension 
of an area under approved varieties it is not easy to make any allowance for 
deterioration of seed. Do you find much, indication of deterioration of your 
improved crops? — do not think there is very much. Of course the case of 
cotton is different from the case of wheat. Take any of these Punjab wheats; 
I do not think that any deterioration has set in. In the case of cotton you 
have crossings taking place, and that has got to be guarded against; of 
course you do not get a cross between a desht and an American cotton. 

41.591. In answer to question 12 you say : The deshi plough is not 

an efficient tillage implement ” Is that view founded on experiment? 
Are you quite sure that inversion is as important a factor as you suppose ^ — 
Even if it is not, the deshi plough is not an efficient implement because it 
does not stir up the soil efficiently. It is not an efficient “cultivator’* 
implement, as we call it at Home. 

41.592. I wonder if you could tell us whether you have tried or seen any 
experiments with both deshi implements and improved implements ? — I think 
one of the finest demonstrations I have ever seen was at the Oat Hay farm at 
Montgomery, where one square of land was cultivated with deshi implements 
and another with improved! implements, in that case there was a crop of 
cotton side by side, and one system of cultivation was giving about 12 to 14 
maunds of cotton and the other about 4 to 6 ; such results were being got all 
over the place. The cultivators iqa- the latter case were asked to cultivate in 
their ordinary way, and side by side the improved implement was used, with 
the results I have just mentioned. 

41.593. Then on the question of the importance of inversion, apart from 
the efficiency of the implement for tillage, are you satisfied that inversion 
is a very important point here in this climate? — Probably not as important 
as it is at Home, 

41.594. Have you ever carried out any experiments designed to settle the 
question of inversion against non-inversion? — do not think that I have 
except in such cases as these just mentioned. 

41.595. On page 189 you say : “ One of the most important obstacles to the 
belter cultivation of the soil, and to improved farming in general, is, in my 
opinion, the hatai system of leasing lands which always gives the landlord a 
large share of any improvemenx effected by the tenant.” What is the haiat 
system exactly? — ^It is a system where the landlord and the tenant share the 
crop that is raised. 

41.596. Is that the custem.? — Yes. 

41.597. Do you think it is likely to give place to a fixed rent sooner or 
later? — ^Yes; under the bntai system it seems to me that whatever extra 
ciop the cultivator raises that amount is always shared by the landlord. 

41.598. Then you say lower down that “ green manure has been found to 
be very profitable wherever tried in the Punjab plains, and to encourage the 
practice Government charges no ahiam (water-rates) foi a crop grown and 
ploughed in as green manure.” Does that cost (Government very much as 
a concession?— I have not got the figures here, but I can get them for the 
Commission. 

41.599. Would you get the figures for us?— Yes, I will. 

41.600. With regard to this problem of implements I want to know 
whether your Agricultural Engineer who is responsible for your tube well is 
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also responsible for making expeiiments designed to improve implements? — 
Yes, he deals with the more intricate implements; the Deputy Directors 
deal with implements of a simpler nature. A great deal has been done in 
that particular line. We are getting an engineer now who will be put on to 
the more intricate implements. 

41.601. He would have nothing to do with well irrigation, would he? — 
There will be another man for that. It is a case of the work expanding, 
and we are meeting the case by increasing the engineering staff 

41.602. You say that the utility of the reaper is appreciated, but the cost 
is still high, being about Rs.460. What class of reaper is that? — The common 
type of reaper is the Raja reaper; it is more or less a mover than a reaper. 

41.603. Is there any hope of your being able to evolve a cheaper and more 
satisfactory reaper P-^ne of our difficulties here with regard to reapers is 
that in the irrigated areas little banks or bands are put up to keep the 
water in separate beds or plots, and to deal with that state of affairs special 
apparatus is needed This question has really not been taken up seriously. 

41.604. Have you studied the attachments made to various implements in 
Australia to enable them to jump stumps?— I do not think I have. 

You might possibly obtain very useful hints from them. 

41.605. On page 41 in answer to Question 14 (c) you say: “ Firms are now 
asking for the services of men trained in the Agricultural College to represent 
them among farmers.” Have there been cases of firms asking for graduates 
from your college? — ^Yes, one firm got a man and another has asked for one. 
The first one did not stay very long, but went off to farm on his own account. 

41.606. On page 196 you say that the veterinary teaching work of the 
Ly allpur College is carried out by a Veterinary Assistant, who is stationed 
there. Is that the veterinary side of the ordinary agricultural course? — 
Yes. 

41.607. There is no veterinary training there? — We have merely the sort 
of veterinary training that an agriculturist gets. It is not training for 
the veterinary profession. The Veterinary College does that. 

41.608. Have you anything else to say about veterinary training as such 
beyond what you mention in your note? — ^No. 

41.609. You give the Commission your views on the question "whether 
in a Province the Veterinary Service should be subordinated to the Director 
of Agriculture, and you say that the existing arrangement is \\orking well? 
—As far as I can see, from a provincial point of view, it is working better 
than it would if there was separation. Veterinary officers, of course, w^ould 
like to have more plums for their Service. 

41.610. Reasonable prospects of good posts as a reward for long and 
efficient service are important in relation to efficiency, are they not? — ^Yes. 

41.611. But I understand you are not in favour of the appointment of 
an officer in the capacity of Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India, 
nor would you be in favour of the appointment of a Veterinary Adviser in 
each Province? — ^If you mean that the Veterinary Adviser would he 
separate from the Director of Agriculture, I am not in favour. 

41.612. Would you put the Imperial Veterinary Department under the 
Agricultural Adviser? — ^Yes. The position is that our Chief Superintendent 
here is an expert in his own particular line in the same way as the head 
of any other section in the Agricultural Department is. I cannot see 
what advantage there would be in divorcing these two. 

41.613. Do you think that the fact that the Veterinary Service is a pro- 
fessional Service has any important bearing on the problem? — A chemist 
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is a specialist ofiBicer in the same way as a veterinary officer is, and so is a 
Bacteriologist or an Entomologist. 

41.614. Are yon satisfied with the manner in which the veterinary hospitals 
tinder District Boards are being conducted? — Yes. 

41.615. Are the members of the District Boards taking an interest in the 
veterinary side of their responsibilities? — think so. 

41.616. You are contemplating a very considerable extension of veterinary 
hospitals under District Boards? — ^Yes. 

41.617. Will those Boards be able to finance these veterinary hospitals 
without assistances^ — ^We doubt it. Although up to the present District 
Boards have always been able to provide their buildings and have told us 
they would provide subordinate staff, medicines, and so on, it is now pro- 
posed to help the poorer District Boards with a grant for buildings, and It 
is quite possible some of them may also have to be helped a little in the 
maintenance of their hospitals 

41.618. Is there any difference between the training of a Veterinary 
Assistant and that of a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon? — Yes. The difference 
has arisen in the evolution of the Veterinary College. The Veterinary 
Assistants are men who went through a three years’ Vernacular course in 
the Veterinary College. In 1920 or 1921 no students were taken into the 
Vernacular course. Since then there has been a four years’ English course, 
and the men are now getting a very much sounder training in the sciences 
underlying veterinary work and are called Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 
Some of the men we have as Veterinary Assistants are really men who have 
taken a two years’ Vernacular course. 

41.619. Is there any difference between Veterinary Assistants and Extra 
Veterinary Assistants? — ^No. 

41.620. The extra men are extra to the ordinary establishment? — Yes, to 
Ipok alter cattle disease, and so on. 

41.621. You say in answer to Question 16 (?i), “ If the Muktesar Institute 
could provide a better class of Research Officer . . Are you satisfied 
with the class of research oflBlcer provided? — ^We have none. 

41,621a. That is a different matter .p — ^I mean a better class than we can 
find ourselves. We are very anxious to find men for research under the 
Punjab Veterinary College. 

41.622. In answer to our Question 16, you set out the position as it exists 
in the Province in the matter of the improvement of the breeds of cattle 
and you mention the steps that are being taken towards that end. Are 
you satisfied on the whole with the progress that is being made? — ^Yes. 
We are going as fast as we can. I have complaints from our new Live 
Stock Expert that we cannot give him the trained men he needs. It is 
difficult to get new men who can take up the work without further 
training. We cannot get them. At Hissar there is a new man who has 
been under training for the last six months or so, but that is the only 
man we have got. The Superintendent at the Hissar Farm acts also as 
Assistant Superintendent and Live Stock Expert. 

41,628. Are you experiencing a very active demand from cultivators foi 
advice and for the provision of bulls of improved strains? — Yes. 

41.624. That is the case all along the line? — Ye®. 

41.625. Public opinion is moving so fast that you are having difficulty 
in keeping pace with it?-— Yes. We have no difficulty here with the 
zamindar taking up anything that is good. 

41.626. Do you think it is likely that a dual purpose animal will be 
evolved? — I think the amount of milk that can be got from the Hariana 
cow can certainly be very greatly improved. 
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41.627. Do you think a dual purpose animal of that sort would find favour 
with cultivators .P — ^Yes. 

41.628. Do you think they might breed their own working bullocks and 
also consume and sell milk and milk products from their cows ? — They want 
a certain amount of milk for their families, and I think they could get i% 
by breeding their own cattle. At the present moment they keep buffaloes 
for milk. 

41.629. Do those members of your rural community who are Mahomedans 
consume cheese to any important extent? — really do not know. 

41.630. On page 208 you mention an enquiry into the mineral constituents 
of fodder in this Province which is being carried out; do you know whether 
that enquiry is being carried out in conjunction with experiments now being 
undertaken at Bangalore under Dr. Warth? — I know that Dr. Lander, who 
is in charge of this, and Dr. Warth know about each other’s work very well. 

41.631. They are in touch? — Yes. 

41.632. Are you recommending the making of silage? — ^Yes. 

41, .633. Is that spreading .P — We are making it spread more or less; we 
have been carrying out a good many demonstrations in various places in the 
last couple of years ; we Shave been making silage for many years, but we are 
really taking it in hand now and pushing it. 

41.634. Are cultivators taking it up at all? — I think it is too early to say 
that. 

41.635. Are any cultivators taking it up? — do not know that they have 
really started much yet; we are only beginning to push it ourselves. 

41.636. Can you tell me of any single cultivator, not a large landlord, who 
makes silage? — do not know of a voluntary case, but a case has just been 
brought to my attention where in the Attock district the Deputy CJommis- 
sioner has taken a very great interest in the work and has got a lot of 
cultivators to do it. 

41.637. I ask that because wherever we go we are told that silage making 
offers great hopes of solving to some extent the fodder problem, but we do 
not discover that it has been taken up very much by cultivators ? — It is too 
new with us ; we cannot say that people have taken it up very much volun- 
tarily yet. The work of silage making is being demonstrated. 

41.638. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you silage pits on every one of your 
farms ? — I think on every one of the experimental farms ; of course, we have 
a number of smaller farms on which we do not have them. 

41.639. The Chabman: On page 207 of your note, in answer to Ques- 
tion 16 (a), you say . I regret to say that the Rakh Chandrai grant has 
been so wanting in success that it is being resumed by Government, but the 
Montgomery grant is continuing.” I do not know whether you would like 
us to ask you in detail about this failure, or whether the officer more 
immediately concerned will know more than you. It seems a very regrettable 
thing that that should have failed? — ^I think the parties who had the lease 
were not in agreement amongst themselves; in a nutshell, that is what it 
comes to; in view of the discord among the partners I do not think it 
could possibly have succeeded. 

41.640. Mr, Barron: Was not the land used for cotton and other crops, 
and was not the dairy a mere blind to secure the land? — People make what 
money they can out of their lands, but still I think as a dairy it could not 
have succeeded with these people quarrelling in the way they were. 

41.641. The Chairman: Do you regard the failure of this endeavour as a 
serious set-back to dairying in the Province? — ^I am just putting forward 
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another scheme; I am making a proposal to take over this land and put 
gowalas (dairymen) as tenants on it, each having a square of land ot 25 
acres. I propose to make them keep cows which will give a certain amount of 
milk, charge them a small cash rent, and make them bring all their cows in 
the morning and evening to a central shed to be milked under the super- 
vision of an officer of the Agricultural Department. We will see that it is 
brought to Lahore and is available for sale in a clean and proper way. I 
think that is the best way to use this land at the present moment. There is 
some idea of canal irrigation supplies being taken from it; in that case I 
think nothing could be done. There is a tube well already on the farm, but 
the water is so salt that the tenants never used it. 

41.642. How about legislation or regulations in the urban area of Lahore 
designed to protect the consumer in the matter of milk? — ^They have Milk 
Inspectors going round, and I am informed that samples of milk are analysed 
and people are dealt with; that is what the Health Department told me the 
other day. 

41.643, In your note of evidence you say at the present moment the demand 
is being met by a number of gowalas who carry on their business in the most 
insanitary manner? — Yes, 

41, .644. Are they likely to be able to sell their milk to Lahore if there is an 
efficient method of inspection ? — ^I am afraid the facilities for inspection are 
not very good. 

41,645. Quite apart from protecting the public, it would assist progressive 
dairying a great deal if there was a sufficient examination of all milk sold? 
— ^Yes. 


41.646. It would stop undercutting in prices by those who sell adulterated 
and dirty milk ? — ^Yes. 

41.647. Have you represented that to Government or to the local authority? 
—My proposal with regard to this dairy grant is that we should get these 
people to come to the farm, and that we should give them land to grow their 
fodder themselves and keep their cattle; the cows would then be milked 
under our supervision and sent to Lahore. 


41.648. Yes, you have made that plain, but what I am asking is: are you 
taking steps to bring to the notice of the local authority the desirability of 
framing new rules, if they are required, or of enforcing existing rules, with 
regard to purity of milk supply?— I think it is a matter for the Medical 
Officer of Health ; I agree it is also a matter of importance to us. 

41.649. In answer to Question 17 (b), you deal with the question 
of extending fruit growing in the Province. Have you considered the 
possibility of extending the fruit market?— We have just recently, o.nly a few 
months ago, got our Fruit Expert, and this is one of the things that he is 
going to try and take up. One thing that the people in this Province are 
complaining very bitterly about is not getting the stock they think they were 
buying, and finding three or four years later that it is some other variety; 
so we are trying to organise private nurseries; we are also trying to get a 
number of the bigger fruit growers to market their fruits together, have 
them graded and sorted, and that sort of thing. 

41,6^. What range of fruits are you thinking of ?— Fruits like apples and 
pears from the Kulu Valley, and oranges, limes, .&c., from the plains. Of 
cour^, the important thing in the plains is the citrus tribe of fruits. 


41,651. They can be marketed at a 
Yes; peaches are rather difficult to carry, 


distance without cold storage? 


41,66f Do they require cold storage?— The skin is so very 
get bruised very easily, and then they begin to rot. 
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41,663. Is the system of packing in existence satisfactory? — There is prac- 
tically no packing; peaches are not very much marketed; the plains are too 
hot for them; they can only be grown at the base of the hills. I think Mr. 
Howard did a good deal of work in connection with the packing of peaches 
in Quetta; he was able to send them as far down as Lahore and even down 
to Pusa properly packed, but that sort of packing is rather expensive. 

41.654. Would you regard investigation of the method of packing and so 
on as part of the duty of the officer recently appointed? — ^Yes, he will take 
that up. As a matter of fact, I have just put in for a Second Fruit 
Specialist in the Budget which is coming before the Legislative Council now. 

41.655. Is there any reason why this part of India should not capture an 
extensive portion of the trade in imported apples — The plains of the Punjab 
are too hot for apples; they are not of good quality, 

41.656. Sir Ganga Bam: You have just engaged a Fruit Specialist, have 
you not? — Yes, but he is flooded with requests for advice from all over 
the Province; we want an army of these people, not one or two. 

41.657. The Chairman: It is a fact, is it not, that if you could sub- 
stantially extend the amount of fruit growing, you would be helping a 
type of countryman who is very much in need of assistance at the moment? 
— Yes, very much. 

41.658. Who is dealing with vegetables? — ^We have not really started with 
a specialist on that work. 

41.659. Do you think that is a hopeful field? — Gkivernment has set aside 
an area of land in the Nili Bar for vegetable grants and we have just 
taken two of them over. There are so many things pressing to be done 
that we cannot do them all at once. We had to delay dealing with 
vegetables for a couple of years in our scheme of development; we could 
not do everything in the first year. 

41.660. You did not say anything in answer to our Question 19 on Forests; 
have you important forest areas in this Province? — Yes. 

41.661. Do they touch agricultural interest in the matter of grazing? — 
They do. 

41,663. Are you satisfied with the degree of touch between your own 
and the Forestry Department? — I think so; I do not think there is any- 
thing to complain of. 

41.663. Sir Renry Lawrence : Have you got forests in the plains? — Yes 

41.664. The Chairman : Are you considering the advisability of wood for 
fuel in the new canal colonies? — I think that is a Forest Department 
question. 

41.665. But I think it is also an agricultural question if I may say so, 
because on the agricultural side it touches the question of cowdung 
burning? — It does. 

41.666. Have you conferred with the Forest Department at all with 
regard to establishing forest areas? — No, I have not. 

41.667. Would you attach importance to the burning of cowdung and its 
effect upon the fertility of soil? — ^It is a very interesting problem; I think 
it is a problem we should try to thrash out as to wiiat exactly is the 
economic loss. 

41 668. I ask that because I judge from one or two remarks in your 
note’ that you think it has been exaggerated by some people?— I do not 
think the loss is quite as great as one might think. There are one or 
two reasons for that opinion ; one is Ifiiat the moment you put organic 
matter into the soil in the form of green manure you get a most excellent 
result straight away. Another point is that if you put phosphates and 
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potash, into the soil you do not get much increase in yield. It is not 
so much a question of these mineral constituents as long as there is the 
organic material. Then with regard to replacing nitrogen in the soil 
I think it is replaced far more quickly here than it is in colder countries. 

41,-669. Professor Gangulee Is it your view then that farmyard manure 
coul-d be replaced by green manure? — I want the whole question thrasihed 
out with a view to ascertaining what exactly is the situation. 1 do not 
think it is quite what appears on the surface to the casual observer ; that is 
my point. 

41.670. The Chairman: From the cultivator’s angle it may be that if he 
pays for his fuel he will save less than he would make by employing the 
cowdung available as manure; that is your point, is not it? — would like 
this question thrashed out; I am not at all happy about it. 

41.671. To go back to forests again, do you keep a fund for reserve 
against fodder famine in this Province? — That is kept by the Financial 
Commissioner. 

41.672. Do you control that? — No, the Financial Commissioner does. 

Mr, Barron : There is no fund for reserves against fodder famine. 

41.673. The Chairman: Have you had a fodder famine recently? — ^We 
have had to give relief, 

41.674. Have you studied at all the possibility of making hay in forest 
areas? — ^No. 

41,676. You have not considered that? — ^No. 

41.676. Have you interested yourself at all in the question of reclaiming 
and protecting the soil in forest ravine lands where erosion is going on? 
— I have not studied it, but certainly it is a good thing. 

41.677. Is that a direction in which the Agricultural Department and 
the Forestry Department come very close to each other? — Yes. 

41.678. Is erosion going on in this Province? — ^Yes, in parts of it. 

41.679. But you have not assessed the extent of the damage going on? — 
No. 

41.680. Have you heard at all of the successful experiments being carried 
out in other Provinces in this direction? — ^I do not know that I have 
heard much about that except generally. 

41.681. Turning to the question of Marketing, I should like to ask yoa 
first whether we may expect any more information than has already been 
presented to us? I think you have deqided to conduct a survey of 
marketing of certain crops. When do you think you will get your results? 
— -Perhaps you are referring to the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s 
proposal. There is another one referred to on page 219 of the note, the 
Board of Economic Enquiry. 

41.682. Do you know at all when we may expect the results of that 
enquiry? — ^The Board of Economic Enquiry has not been finally decided 
upon; it is still in the embryo stage. 

41.683. I am asking you whether it is your intention to put up any- 
thing more in the way of infornuation so that we may know where we 
stand? — ^With regard to financing and marketing of cotton, that will be 
available; but with regard to the other one we are stiU considering it. 

41.684. Would you agree that very little is known about marketing as 
a whole ? — ^I think it is very necessary to receive more information. I should 
very much like these intensive enquiries to be carried out and to get 
definite information. 

Mr. D. Milne. 
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41.685. It is very little use providing the cultivator with theories if 
he is not going to get advantage? — I do not see any reason why we should 
not have agriculturists as members of the marketing committee. 

41.686. You want them to control the market? — They should have a 
voice in the control of the market. 

41.687. Can you find in this Province qualified cultivators really who would 
have the time and skill to represent their own interests on the marketing 
committees ? — ^Yes. 

41.688. In cases where you could not find such cultivators, would you 
.agree that the Agricultural Department through a representative is the 
proper body to watch the cultivators’ interest? — ^I think that will be quite 
useful, yes. 

41.689. Have you ever considered the feasibility of proceeding on that 
line? — ^I think that we will be able to get cultivators in most places who 
could take their place on the committees. 

41.690. Broadly speaking you do feel that the expense on these enquiries 
is worth while — Yes, very mucin so. 

41.691. You also attach importance to these enquiries in that they 
educate your oj06ioers? — Yes. They are very valuable from that point of 
view. 

41.692. They are also valuable in that they enable you to disabuse the 
public mind of prejudice where in fact the prejudice exists? — ^Yes. 

41.693. You have introduced in your note of evidence a copy of the Bill 
of 24th January, 1927, entitled The Bombay Cotton Markets Bill,” Bill 
No. Ill of 1927. Is there a proposal to introduce some such Bill in the 
Punjab? — ^No, not at present. 

41.694. You would like to see it introduced? — Yes, but not for cotton 
alone but for general marketing. 

41.695. Would you care to be taken in any detail into the matter of 
grain elevators? Is that a problem which you have considered? — I do not 
know very much about them. 

41.696. Have you formed any view as to whether the moment has come 
for taking a plunge, because it cannot be taken in small batches? — That 
is the difficulty about the system ; you have ,got to take the plunge. I 
think that more enquiry is needed. We have had an elevator at Lyallpur 
for some years. The trouble is that buyers at the present moment have 
got machinery to carry on their business and leave the whole thing 
standing. That is the danger. 

41.697. You think you ought to be quite certain that they would come 
in ? — Yes. 

41.698. Do you think that the railway companies would be inclined to 
come in? — Yes, I think so. 

41.699. Why do you think so? — ^From the attitude of the railway officials, 
as far as I can see. 

41.700. Is there much difficulty from the point of view of the railways 
in handling the grain traffic? — ^I do not know that there is very great 
difficulty. They also want to try and stop a lot of cross traffic. 

41.701. Are you in touch at all with the enquiry carried on on behalf 
of the North Western Railway? — The last I knew of this was a meeting 
at Simla. A report has just come out, 

41.702. You have not seen that? — I have just glanced at it yesterday. 

41.703. It has been suggested to the Commission that if a system of 
pooling were to be adopted in the case of the elevators, the cultivator would 
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be shy of using the elevator because to him the notion of his own grain losing 
its own identity would be strange and he might be alarmed. What do 
you think about that? — I think that that will happen to a certain extent; 
but it might be overcome in time, I think. At the same time one cannot 
make too much ot tins because the milling outturn already differs in 
different places. I do not think, for example, that probably the outturn 
of wheat in a comparatively humid atmosphere such as Rawalpindi would 
be the same as that in Lyallpur. But I think the railway would be able 
to save a good deal of haulage. I think every endeavour should be made 
to get this elevator system started; but the danger is that the trade ab 
the present moment has the facilities to carry on without it. 

41.704. Broadly speaking, would you agree that you would have to found 
the case for embarking on the scheme now on the internal consumption 
trade, and not on the external trade? — Certainly; it must be fitted for 
the internal trade; external trade is too uncertain. 

41.705. On page 220 you are dealing with the effect of the American 
cotton upon the prices in the market and you point out how important 
it is that the prices of long staple cotton should be maintained in order 
that tile long staple cotton may c*ontinue to be grown. Quite apart from 
this question ot the effect of adulteration on i£e prices, is there not a 
tendency in the present movement of world prices for the price margin 
between long export staple cotton to be narrowed for that to be 
eliminated, having regard to the high yield per acre of the shorter staple 
varieties? — The bringing down of the prices narrows the margin. Two 
years ago there was something like Rs.6 or 8 difference between the 
longer and shorter staples, but now it is probably something like As 12. 

41.706. Do you think, provided that the purity and so the reputation 
of a long staple Punjab American cotton can be maintained, it is likely 
there will be a sufficient difference in the prices to ensure a reasonable 
amount of long staple being grown; is that your view? — ^Yes. 

41.707. Is that because you think it is likely to bring prosperity in 
the future? — I do not see why it should not; it has brought tremendous 
prosperity in the past, 

41.708. Just a question or two on this matter of co-operation in answer 
to our Question Are you satisfied with the degree of touch existing 
between your own and the Co-operative Department? — ^Tes, I think so. 

41.709. Do you feel that you are making the fullest use of the co-opera- 
tive organisation in this Province in the matter of propaganda, distribu- 
tion of seed, agricultural education and so on?— Yes. Of course there is 
a limit to the amount of propaganda that the Co-operative Department 
can do, I think that the men must have a training in agriculture before 
they can take on the work of propaganda. Otherwise they are apt to go 
wrong. There are many things in which the Oo-operative Department 
might go wrong. It would be a sound thing for as many men as possible 
in tho Co-operative Department who intend to deal with agriculture, to 
have a training in agriculture. 

41.710. Apart from the direct agricultural propaganda which may be 
carried out by the Co-operative Societies, do you find that co-operators 
are more susceptible to your propaganda than those who are not co- 
operators? — I do not think that we have any difficulty with either; we are 
flooded with requests from all round. 

41.711. I want to know whether you have had any indications that the 
educative effect of co-operation renders a man more receptive? — I think 
it is all to the good. 

41.712. Are you satisfied with these better farming societies? — They have 
just 'been started and it is a hit too early to say anything. 

ilfr, D. Jtfilne, 
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41j713. Are you going to help them in their work? — ^When they get to a 
certain area, say about 2,000 acres, the Agricultural Department then 
places a nmkad^m in that area. 

41.714. I notice that there are two stages, the first being that they 
earn the presence of one of your oflBlcers in the district, and the second 
that they secure a monopoly of his time? — ^And there is a third stage in 
which an Agricultural Assistant is specially deputed for such an area, 

41.715. It that the existing arrangement? — ^Yes. 

41.716. Frofessor Gangulee: How far have you gone in this direction? — 
We have not yet got to the third stage; we have got to the second so 
far. 

41.717. The Chairman ; Do you find that there is competition between 
the Agricultural Department and the Co-operative Department at any 
point or points? — do not think there should be, nor have I been able 
to put my finger on anything where there has been competition. 

41.718. Take for instance a better farming society, I do not know the 
range of their activities in detail, but I take it that better cultivation 
for sowing of improved varieties and so on would be the burden of their 
song? — It is all done with the advice of the Agricultural Department, so 
that there can be no friction. 

41.719. Do you think the Co-operative Department has succeeded in 
improving the prospects of cultivators in the harani districts? — I think 
so. 

41.720. And they have been as active in the haram areas as they have 
been in the irrigated areas, is that so? — ^Yes. 

41.721. Do you find that complaints from primary societies or from better 
farming societies as to the lack of, let us> say, propaganda, or the need for 
some particular piece of crop research come to you through the Co-operative 
Department? — We have not had any complaint like that yet. 

41.722. Would you welcome them if they came.? — Certainly. 

41.723. You do not give us any views as to general education and its 
bearing upon agriculture. Have you anything to say about primary 
education in the Province? Is that satisfactory from your point of 
view.P — ^I have left that to the Director of Public Instruction. 

41.724. I should like to ask you, for instance, whether it is your experience 
that literacy renders a cultivator more susceptible to new ideas? — ^I think 
it certainly would, in fact I am sure that it W'ould. Education always 
has that effect everywhere. 

41.725. Have you interested yourself in the problem of adult education 
at all? — No. 

41.726. Do the women folk take any active part in farming in this 
Province? Is it the custom, do you know? — In the south-eastern side 
you see the women in the fields very often. 

41.727. Sir Henrij Lawrence: Anywhere else? — ^Yes, you can see them all 
over the Province in work such as cotton picking. I think the women are 
almost as active as the men, in the Eohtak and Kamal districts. 

41.728. The Chairman : I take it you envisage a very considerable 
extension in the activities of your Department in the next fifteen or 
twenty years? — Yes. Very much so. 

41.729. Do you see any danger of over centralisation? — Decentralisation 
is a thing we have got to do now; and we have started off by giving 
Deputy Directors more powers. We must do it, otherwise the machine 
will not hold together. 
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41.730. Sir James MacKenna: With reference to the question of the 
subordination of the Veterinary Department to the Director of Agriculture, 
are you aware that this is the only Province in which that arrangement 
still exists? — ^Yes. 

41.731. And would it not be in accord with your desire for decentralisa- 
tion which you have just expressed to the Chairman to separate them? 
No ; I think it would give room for discord where it is most important 
to have concord. 

41.732. You do not think that ^he present state of affairs will contribute 
more to discord rather than to concord? — No, and I have mentioned in 
my note a number of cases in support of this. 

41.733. Is it not a fact that this demand never arose so long as Indian 
Civil Servants were Directors? — But you have just told me that in every 
other Province, this arrangement does not exist. 

41.734. That is since the Directors of Agriculture have been recruited 
from the Agricultural Department. You do not think that a separate 
recognised professional service such as the Veterinary Department which is 
recruited through one avenue, namely the Boyal College of Verterinary 
Surgeons, has a natural grievance in being subordinated to a younger Ser- 
vice such as the Department of Agriculture to w'hich recruitment is made 
from scientists of any kind namely, Botanists, Chemists, Agriculturists, 
Entomologists, &c. ? — I do not look at the question in that way at all. The 
question is whether it is for the good of the country or not? I myself 
think that something should be done to give capable officers an opportunity 
of getting their value as time goes on. We have had one case just now 
where a man has been given an allowance. I think that if a capable officer 
in any of the special branches of the Agricultural Department including 
Veterinary has not been made Director of Agriculture in a Province 
ow’ing to the fact that he did not have the general education and general 
training which a Director of Agriculture might be expected to have, that 
officer should be given an allowance to make up for it to enable him to 
continue in a job in which perhaps he has specialised for many years. 
I must say that I sympathise with the men; I have no grievance against 
them, but I do think that the way to look at the question is this, namely, 
whether it is for the good of the country, or whether it is not. 

41.735. Do you not think that, with the assistance of a Financial (Develop- 
ment) Commissioner, there would be no necessity to subordinate the 
Veterinary Department to the Agricultural Department? Would veterinary 
matters not go straight to the Financial Commissioner? — 1 have dealt with 
that in my note and have given my reasons for my view. 

41.736. What are your views with regard to cattle breeding? Do you 
think that Animal Husbandry should be under the Agricultural Department 
or undei the Veterinary Department? — think it should be under the 
Agricultural Department. 

41.737. ^ What are ji^our reasons for that? — The Veterinary offioer^s train- 
ing is with regard to diseases of animals; the training of the general agri- 
culturist in the way of animal husbandry is carried out from quite a 
different angle altogether. He has to see what the points are of an animal 
for milk, what sort of implements should be used, how far the animals are 
fitted to work them and for how long, what sort of feeding they require, and 
how that can be kept up ; also things of a similar nature. The agriculturist 
approaches the problem from an entirely different angle from that which the 
Veterinary Officer would take. 

41.738. So that animal husbandry in your opinion should be under the 
Director ofl Agriculture? — ^Yes. 

Mr, D, Milne, 
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41.739. I gathered from your answers to the Chairman that you are not 
very much in favour of cesses; that is to say, imposing extra taxes with a 
view to increasing the revenues available for agricultural development. In 
the particular case of sugar, as you know, a considerable import duty is 
levied, which goes to the Government of India annually. Would you be in 
favour of earmarking a portion of that import duty for research in sugar 
or other agricultural problems of the country? — I think myself that that 
would be a very good thing. 

41.740. With regard to your harani areas, are there any districts in the 
Province which have not as yet been touched by the operations of your 
department .P — ^We have just touched all the districts now. One of the last 
districts I think was Attock; of course, I am not including Simla, as we 
have not yet touched that district, except in the matter of potatoes. 

41.741. Pusa No. 4 is a variety of wheat which has done pretty well in 
the United Provinces and also up in the Frontier Province. Have you had 
any success with that in your harani tracts? — ^It has not done well. 

41,742 What area have you got under Punjab 11 now? — I think about 
€25,000 acres, 

41.743. What is the origin of that wheat? — The year before I arrived 
here Mr Howard came to the Punjab and separated some 25 types of wheat 
which ho found on the agricultural farm at Lyallpur. He took them with 
him to Pusa, and when 1 arrived in 1907 he handed back to me a small 
quantity of each of these 25 types. Ho had them tested by Mr. Humphreys, 
a miller in Britain, and gave me a statement in which the wheats were 
classified. I will give you a copy of that statement later. In that he gave 
me milling results. The question then was, which of these wheats was of 
most use to the Punjab? I devised a system of test plots iuter-stripped 
with a standard variety, and came to certain conclusions about the agricul- 
tural values of these v heats. They were also tested on the agricultural 
farm at Lyallpur. We came to the conclusion that Punjab was the best 
of the lot instead of one of the worst, as the information given me by Mr. 
Howard seems to indicate. 

41.744. What about your cotton policy? Bo you think it is desirable to 
go on with American or devote more attention to your indigenous varieties ? 
— have always held that our duty is to give the cultivator what he asks 
for. When I started work on cotton, I took both the American and the 
deshi cottons in hand, but the results obtained from the American cottons 
were so very much beter than from the deshis that the cultivators asked for 
the Americans. If the prices go on tailing and the zamindar does not get 
a better return from the Americans than from the deshis, he will ask for 
deshis, 

41.745. You cannot be continually chopping and changing? — am strongly 
against interfering with the freedom of the zamindar. 1 find he is a 
very sensible man, and I think it is wrong to put too much pressure on him. 
If we can help him in any way we will do so. 

41.746. I was thinking more of your research policy. Bo you -devote equal 
attention to Americans and deshis, or are you going to concentrate on one or 
the other? — ^^''e intend to pay attention to both. It would be wrong to 
neglect the longer staple cotton which has done so well over an average of 
years, and, if prices remain fairly good, that cotton will continue to be 
useful. I have a great objection to forcing the zamindar to take up a par- 
ticular wheat or a particular cotton. My idea is to give him what he wants. 

41.747. In Bombay I heard various criticisms of 4 P, It was said that 
it had deteriorated and was very poor nowadays. Is that a fair criticism? 
— A crop like cotton cannot be as pure as it was when first put out, but 
there is a good deal of wrong opinion with regard to 4 P. We have just 
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had a very bad year and the fibre is very poor. We had similar bad years 
in 1919 and in 1921, and we were told then that 4 F had deteriorated 
and that we must start again. That was proved to be entirely wrong 
by the fact that the seed from that cotton in 1922 gave as good a cotton 
fibre as we had in 1920 or 1918 thus showing that crossing had not taken 
place to the extent that was said. 

41.748. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is there any crossing at all between the 
Americans and deshis? — No. If that occurred we could not have had those 
two varieties as pure as they are now. 

41.749. Sir James MacKenna : Have you gone into the question of sugar 
factories in the Province? — ^Yes. We have just had Mr. Noel Deerr looking 
into the question, he expects to get about as much sugar with an up-to-date 
manufacturing plant as we get of gur at the present moment. He hope^ 
to get 8-8 per cent, of sugar instead of the 9‘7 per cent, of gur got by 
present methods. One of the points I am disturbed about is this. Mr. 
Noel Deerr wants the working season to be four months, which means that 
if you start crushing cane in the middle of December that will lead you 
into the middle of April. I do not think that cane will stand safely 
in the field until the middle of April. You saw in Jullundur field after 
field of cane which had been affected by frost, and my Deputy Directors 
report now that from 5 to 80 per cent, of damage to standing canes has 
been done by frost this year. If you are going to have that kind of thing, 
it would not be very safe to put down a sugar plant costing 7^ lakhs of 
rupees. 

41.750. You have a very large number of big estates in this Province?— 
Yes. 

41.751. Mr. Roberts is manager of one or two. Have you found that 
they have had much influence on the general agriculture of the neigh- 
bourhood? — Yes. They have done a great deal of good. The results which 
Mr. Roberts gets make hie neighbours endeavour to get the same. 

41,762. You are in favour of the extension of that policy in the Punjab? 
— Yes, if we can get the right men to do it ; but we cannot always get them. 

41.753. Professor Gangulee : I take it you have known this Province for 
twenty years; what definite changes in agricultural practice have you noticed? 
— The use of a number of improved deshi implements and imported imple- 
ments; I think improved cultivation is improving the crop yields in the 
districts where we have been at work for a time. 

41.754. Do the same remarks apply to the baiani tract? — ^Yes, but we have 
not been at work so long there. For instance Mr, Robert’s bar harrow 
is used in places. I think a good deal has been done in the way of teaching 
people how to conserve moisture by keeping the surface of the soil properly 
harrowed and so on. All our Deputy Directors are keen on that now and 
I think their work has had an effect; but it is not an easy thing to measure. 

41.755. Has the standard of living risen?— 'My impression is that it has. 

41.756. Your department is one of the depai'tments which are intimately 
concerned with the development of rural areas. You have already answered 
this question, but I want to get a little more information from you. To 
what extent does co-operation exist between the various departments in 
the Province? — 'We all pull along with our work, and I do not think we 
disagree in any way, 

41.757. The point is, do you appreciate that the problem of rural life is 
really a problem which is to be faced as a whole? — ^Thafc is true. 

41.758. It must not be dealt with piecemeal .p — N o. 

41.759. I want to know whether the various departments have realised 
that the rural problem is to be dealt with as a whole and not piecemeal, 
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and are they trying to deal with it as a whole? — I think Government is 
tackling it as a whole, and I think each department plays its part. 

41.760. Is there any coordinating agency in the Province? — Government 
is the co-ordinating agency 

41.761. You have two Financial Commissioners? — ^Yes. 

41.762. They are eo-ordinating agencies? — Yes; Governmient is realty 
the co-ordinating agency. 

41.763. Have you any Provincial Development Board? — No, I do not 
think so. 

41.764. ikfr, Barron: Have you seen last Friday’s Gazette? — No. I 

have been on tour 

The Provincial Board of Development was gazetted last Friday. 

41.765. Professor Gangulee : On page 190 you say you feel the need of 
a special propagandist ofSicer in the Agriculture Department to deal with 
propaganda. From what we have been able to gather the co-operative 
movement appears to be well rooted in this Province. Have you explored 
the possibility of ultilising that movement for purposes of propaganda?— 
The propagandist officer is needed for another purpose. We publish a 
little paper called Seasowl Notes; a number of people write for that paper. 
We have very little time to look after these matters, to push the paper, 
to see that the articles written are correct and so on. We also have to 
make hundreds of lantern slides; to develop the programme for the 
cinema motor car that we are starting to tour the Province, somebody 
must look after the programme of lectures required in those connections, 
and there is also a great deal of other publication work going on the 
Agriculture Department. 

41.766. You really mean that you require a publicity officer P—This officer 
will have to do publicity work; he will have to co-ordinate our work ixi 
connection with publicity. My idea also is to put him in charge of the 
library at Ly allpur, where a man is wanted very badly. 

41.767. It is not quice clear in my mind what organization you have for 
demonstration of your results to the cultivators? — ^As far as demonstration 
of botanical work and crops is concerned it begins on the Botanist’s own 
plots; you find farmers coming round, having a look at the different plots, 
and even before one is very certain oneself as to which variety is the best 
you will find some of 'these shrewd old men coming round and saying: 

“ That is the variety that is going to be the best to us.” By that means .a 
certain amount of demonstration work is carried out. That particular 
variety is then grown on. the experimental farm at Lyallpur; then the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture has it tested on a bigger scale to see that it is going 
to do well not onlv on small plots, but under actual agricultural conditions. 
Varieties which mav be successful on small plots are not always successful 
under rctual .agricultural conditions; for example, Punjab No. 9 wheat in 
good land with better cultivation has yielded better than No. 11 fairly con- 
sistently, but when it was subjected to the rough and tumble of the zamindars 
cultivation it was found to require a little more water, better land and a 
little better attention than the ordinary zamindar with his standard of 
cultivation did in fact give it, and so the' results were not as good with him. 
After the stage of 1>eing grown on the experimental plots on the farm at 
Lyallpui the Professor of Agriculture gives it to his tenants on the farm, and 
they larm it. The results there g.ve some indication of what it is going to 
do when grown by the ordinary farmer in the district. It then goes to the 
seed farms and demonstration farms, and is gradually spread to cultivators 
in that way. The same thing is done with regard to agricultural implements 
and methods of cultivation. The improvement is dealt with first on the 
experimental farm, and from there it gradually works out into the district. 
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4 I 5768 . Wh-en you carry on demonstrations on the cultivator’s own land, 
what arrangements do 3 *ou make with the cultivator? Do you guarantee 
him against loss? — I did to begin with in the case of potatoes m the Simla 
hills; I used to guarantee to make up to the cultivator any loss that he 
might suffer. As a matter of fact I never had to pay anything. We make 
no guarantee of that sort now to the zamindar. By the time he had seen a 
method of cultivation, an implement, a seed or whatever it may be, go 
through several of these stages, he is anxious to try it for himself. We have 
no trouble in getting cultivators to take things up ; they are calling for more 
demonstration plots, but my men can only take and look after a certain 
number of these. 

41.769. Have you adequate staff to supervise these 300 or 400 plots that 
you have? — That is all the plots we can supervise; that is the limit at 
present. 

41.770. Deferences have been made to better farming societies; how do 
these societies compare with your demonstration farms in matters of crop 
production? — ^The newer ones have not had time to show what can be done 
yet. Mir. Calvert was referring a minute ago to an old one at Chili anwala. 
They do not get the same attention as we give to our own farms where there 
is a man standing over the crops all the time; but they are certainly an 
improvement on the methods of the zemindars who get no supervision. 

41.771. You have referred to post-graduate training in Lyallpur. Does 
the samo teacher who conducts the ordinary teaching for the B.Sc. course 
conduct the post-graduate teaching.? — ^The M.Sc. is a research degree, and 
the particular piece of research is supervised by the head of the section. 

41.772. And they are asked to* submit a thesis? — ^Yes.' 

41.773. And that thesis is published? — ^We have not yet got a man through 
the whole period ; we have only just started that degree. 

41.774. You knew this Province at a time when the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College was not afliliated to the University, and you also know it now that 
it is affiliated? — ^Yes. 


^ 41,775. What changes do you find that affiliation has brought in?— Affilia^ 
tion gives the College a status; 1 think affiliatio-n is very helpful. We have 
no difficulties about that at all. It was feared at one time that perhaps it 
might hamper our movements, but I have not found it so: it has always 
been helpful. ^ 

41.776. The number of applications has increased,? — I have given a table 
of the numbers of applicants in my part of theJ memorandum. To what the 
increase may be ascribed is a matter of opinion. 

41.777. Out of 140 applicants last year you have admitted only 64. That 
is the maximum capacity of your College?— In fact it is beyond the capacity. 
We always reckon that a number of students will fall out for some reason or 
other. We generally find that a few do fall off between the time we select 
them and a little later. 


41,778. Sir JSenrj Lawrence : 

Lyallpur Agricultural College. I 

First year 

Second year 

Leaving certificate class 

Third year 

Fourth vear 

M.ec. * 

•Casual student 

Teachers’ class 

Vernacular 


What is the total number? — ^260 in the 


... 63 students. 

... 34 

a 

... 23 

if 

... 22 

if 

... 41 
... 1 
... 1 
... 32 
... 43 

Total 260 

a 
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41.779. Professor Gangulee: Have you any other institution in the Pro- 
vince where they offer a B.Sc. degree in Agriculture? — There is no other 
institute for the B.Sc. degree. 

41.780. With regard to the B.Sc. students going to Europe, do you think 
they are sufficiently equipped to be benefited by their visits to Europe? — 
am sure of it. We have one student who came back and to-ld me that on the 
botany he got at the Lyallpur College he took the B.Sc. degree of the London 
University without taking the course m that subject there. 

41.781. You emphasite, on the practical side of agriculture, the need for 
practical education. Do you emphasise the economic side of agricultural 
practice in your teaching? — ^les, and 1 am very keen that that should be 
strong. 

41.782. Are the students trained in keeping farm costings? — ^They get 
instruction in book-keeping and know how to keep costings, but on their 
plots they do not actually keep costings. 

41.783. They are given a certain number of plots? — Yes. 

41.784. But they do not keep costings of all farm operations carried on the 
plot? — 1 do not think so. 

41.785. Do you take them out to study the -marketing conditions of farm 
produce ? — Yes, they are taken to any place of interest in the Province. 

41.786. Do you follow any particular text-book in agricultural economics 
or base ynur teaching on the information that you gather? — ^There are 
certain books,* you will find them in the University Calendar, together with 
the whole syllabus of instruction. 

41.787. One or two points about your research work. It is held by some 
that our pi-ovincial departments should concentrate more on demonstration 
and propaganda and less on research. Do you agree with that view? — I 
suppose the standards will differ in different Provinces. My own view is 
that we must go as far ahead with research as we can; the farmers will take 
things up as rapidly as we can ever produce them. 

41.788. You have one Economic Botanist, a Oerealist and a Fodder 
Specialist. 1 suppose the Oerealist is doing work on cereals and the Fodder 
Specialist on fodder. What are then the duties of the Economic Botanist ? 
— ^There is no Economic Botanist now. His work has been split up. I was 
the Economic Botanist, but the work has been split up now among the 
Oerealist and other specialists. 

41.789. Have you been able to carry on any research on such important 
and intricate problem as, for example, the relation of water to the soil? — 
A certain amount has been done on water requirements of crops by the 
Professor of Agriculture. Mr. Eoberts will be able to tell you about that 
But we had a scheme for a hydraulic station in the Punjab and that I 
personally would like very muoh to see started to enable us to investigate 
such problems thoroughly, 

41.790. The point I wished to raise in regard xo this question of the 
relation of water to soils is this : It is a question that affects more than one 
Province. Do you think such a problem could be successfully tackled by 
xhe Central Government? — ^The original proposal was the Central Govern- 
ment working in conjunction with the Punjab Government. 

41.791. What happened to that proposal? — do not quite know; it seems 
to have fi25zled out. I have 200 acres of land near Lyallpur College now 
available for the work, hut I have not got the staff sanctioned, and we 
have not yet started it. 

41.792. There is another problem, the problem of alkaline land, which 
is also inter-Provincial, is it not? — ^Yes. 
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41.793. That also should be taken up by a central organisation ; do you 
not think so? — will be very glad if anybody can help us. 

41.794. These are some of the problems that affect more than one Pro- 
vince? — ^But in a way the water requirements of a soil would be affected a 
very great deal by the dryness or otherwise of the climate and also the soils 
might be different in their constituents, and so on ; I have no doubt that; a 
lot of useful work could be done on that subject. 

41.795. An interesting piece of work, I understand, has been started by 
an Advisory Committee consisting of the Director of Agriculture in the 
Punjab, the Imperial Agriculturdst and the Agricultural Chemist, to 
investigate the possibilities of the reclamation of hara land. What happened 
to that work? — ^It was started by the Agricultural Department with the 
Agricultural Chemist in charge, but is now under that Committee. It is 
going on still. 

41.796. You obtain assistance from Pusa? — Yes. We have to hold our 
annual meeting some time next month. We get advice from the Agri- 
culturist at Pusa as a member of that Committee. 

41.797. With regard to fertilisers you say that the application of nitrogen 
did not have the outstanding effects that some people might expect, and 
at the same time we find the quantity of nitrate of soda sold in the yeai 
1925 rose from 976 maunds to 3,669 maunds? — ^Yes. 

41.798. That obviously shows that it has produced some effect? — Will it 
continue ? That is the question. I do not think it has gone on long enough 
for people to have any settled information about this. You will probably 
find great differences of opinion on the point; whether it is paying is a 
question. 

41.799. I am not referring to the economic aspect; but I would like to 
know its effect on the soil treated with nitrate of soda? — 1 do not think 
it has gone on long enough to say very much about it yet. 

41.800. Could you tell us what is the limiting factor of your soils, as far 
as the mineral constituencies such as nitrogen, phosphates, and so on, are 
concerned? — ^As the case stands at present it will probably be nitrogen. 
The addition of organic matter stimulates the bacteria which increase 
the nitrogen. Under the present systems of cropping and climate this 
seems to carry us round; but near towns where more intensive cropping 
IS carried on you have a great deal of manuring going on. 

41.801. You attach a great deal of importance to the activities of these 
organisms in the soil? — Yes. 

41.802. Have you made any experiments to determine the loss of nitrate 
in the soil? — Yes, Dr, Lander will be able to tell you about this; he has 
published a bulletin on the subject. 

41.803. I ask this specially because in Pusa as well as in Nagpur they 
are working at this particular problem of the loss of nitrate; are you in 
touch with these investigations ? — 1 do not know that I have seen the latest 
information about it. 

41.804. Wliat is your organisation for seed distribution?— After our 
experimental farm work our seeds are grown by our own seed farms, or on 
the big grantee farms, and so on. The Deputy Directors purchase those 
seeds from these farms at harvest and hand them over to agents who sel. 
them from onr seed depots. These agents get a certain small percentage 
of profit, a couple of annas or someSiing like that per maund for their 
work when they sell them to the zamindars. 

41.805. Do you guarantee their purity and also their germination? — 
There is no written guarantee. It is the Departmental seed. The Deputy 
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Director himself goes and selects the seed, and it is kept pure. There is 
no dijfiSlculty whatever about it. 

41.806. You refer to the mixing of cotton. Is there a Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act in operation here? — Yes. 

41.807. That does not safeguard the quality of cotton, does it? — ^It helps 
us to know where mixing has taken place. Under this Act every bale of 
cotton has got to be stamped with a serial number, and a number which 
IS the mark of the pressing factory from which it comes, so that if a bale 
of cotton goes to a spinning mill tbe spinner can discover from what 
ginning and pressing factory that bale has come. To that extent it in 
helpful, that is to say, you" can trace back bad bales to the factory of 
origin. 

41.808. Would you like to amend that Act.?^ Have you any definite sug- 
gestions to make in order to improve tlie situation as regards mixing? — 1 
have made suggestions quite a number of times. I would like to sec 
cotton sold on a basis of quality just as is done in the case of many other 
things nowadays. I would like to see people send a sample to a testing 
house, get a spinning test made, and sell it on a certificate of the test. 

41.809. At Hissar we were told that cattle breeding does not pay. We 
■would like to know what your view is? — I do not think it does pay unless 
the farmers have a pretty large area of grass land watered by rainfall, I 
think that crop growing pays much better. Wherever a man can grow a 
crop he does so. 

41.810. Is there any system of granting land to cultivators who are 
willing to go in for cattle breeding!’ — ^Yes. 

41.811. To what extent is that system popular? — We have the big cattle- 
breeding farms about which Mr. Branford told you yesterday; there are 
about balf a dozen of these big farms 

41.812. The idea there, I take it, is to make cattle breeding pay? — ^These 
people get land on easy terms in order that they may be able to improve 
the breed of cattle; they would not get the land on the -teriDs that they do 
if that were not the case. 

41.813. Do you ojffer subsidies for fodder growing? — No. 

41.814. Mr. JRoberts: Remission? — Yes, the canal water rate for fodder 
IS Rs.2 per acre. Cattle breeding is encouraged to that extent. It involved 
Government in a reduction of income from canal water to the extent of 
about 16 lakhs of rupees, when the i eduction in water rate from Rs.3 to 
Rs.2 per acre was made. 

41.815. Professor GcmguLee : What is your view about fche Board of Agri- 
culture .P — ^I think it is a very useful thing indeed. 

41.816. Mr. Calvert : On the question of the reduced water rate for 
fodder, is not Rs.2 per acre actually less than the cost of landing the 
water there? — ^You want an irrigation man to be able to go into that 
question. 

41.817. At the Lyallpur College do the students pay fees? — ^Yes- 

41. 818. What are the fees per year for the B.Sc, course? — ^The tuition 
fee for the first and second year classes for all Punjab students, including 
scholarship holders, is Rs.18 per quarter; for all other students coming 
from the Indian States and other Provinces it is Its.27 per quarter. It 
costs a boy roughly from Rs.40 to Rs.45 per month at the College. 

41.819. What propoi-tion does the fee hear to the total cost of providing 
education to the student? — have not got the figures, and it is not easy 
for us to work them out. We have got to supply a figure annually to 
the Director of Public Instruction, hut as the instructors or teaohera are 
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also engaged on research work it is not very easy to disentangle the two 
things. 

41.820. In this Province there is an actual demand for agricultural 
education on payment of fees? — ^Yes. 

41.821. Has anything been done in the Punjab with synthetic manures, 
I mean the oixiinary rubbish which is fermented with urine? — Yes, we are 
demonstrating the collecting of all sorts of rubbish in a manure pit. 

41.822. Has that proved successful in this dry climate? — Yes, wherever 
you put organic matter on to the soil you always get a good result. 

41.823. On this question of cropping research, do you think that the 

work done on crops in the Punjab bears due proportion to the value ot 
the crops in the Punjab? Wheat, for instance, is about 43 per cent., 

and cotton is 10 per cent, of the total production. Would you say you 

put four times as much research work into wheat as into cotton? — I do 
not suppose one does. When I started as Economic Botanist to the Pro- 
vince on this work I was asked to confine my attention to three things : 
one was to try to get my own section of the College arranged in such a 
way that a man trained there would be a better farmer when he passed 
through it than when he entered it; the second was to try to improve 
the wheat crop ; and the third was to try to improve the cotton crop. 

I do not think we went into spending time in proportion to the value 

of the crop. Wheats and cottons are two valuable crops, and we do what 
we can for both of them with the staff that we have available. 

41.824. Has as much work been done on gram? — Very little. I made 
a collection of all the types of gram I could find in the Province, and I 
have sown these pure types alongside one another with a view to seeing 
which is the best from a farmer’s point of view in an average season. 
But gram is a very tricky crop to grow because the results are so variable; 
it is not nearly as steady a crop as wheat is. You will find the outturns 
fluctuating up and down annually, with the result that it is not easy to 
get down to anything definite with gram. In my opinion gram wants 
more attention, I started my work as Botanist, confining myself to the 
three things which I was told to concentrate on and on the advice of the 
late Sir James Wilson refrained from dissipating my energies over a vast 
number of things. After aU, one can only take up a few problenos and 
deal with them seriously, and rightly or wrongly we stuck to our wheat 
and cotton crops in the main. 

41.825. On page 176 of your note you do not mention sugarcane at aU? 
— Sugarcane is a special crop in this way that it does not form fertile 
seeds in the Punjab, so that we must get our crosses in some climate where 
it will produce fertile seeds, and that is done at Coimbatore. What we 
can do here is to select the varieties that do exist; we can test them 
alongside each other and so on, but for new varieties we have got to look 
elsewhere, and Coimbatore has to come to our help in this matter. 

41.826. The reason why I asked that question was that the gross value 
of •sugarcane in the Punjab is almost as much as cotton; it occupies 
one-tenth of the area, so that it is relatively a much more valuable crop 
in the Province? — It is a more valuable crop to the Province. I put a 
Deputy Director on to investigating the economic position of this crop 
last year and the net result of his investigations is that the crop does 
not really pay if you pay for your labour and everything else at Market 
rates. Cane crushing and gur boiling, however, comes into the economic 
system of farming at a time when farm work is slack, and it is in a way 
one of the subsidiary industries of the cultivator. A farmer does not have 
a large proportion of his holding under cane, and he can usually manage 
to do the cane work with the help of his own family, and with the facilities 
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available on the holding. The cane crushing and gur boiling work costs him 
practically nothing. The cultivator, his family and bullocks have to live 
whether he crushes cane and boils the gur or not. That does not apply, 
of course, in the vicinity of towns, wheie thick varieties ot cane are grown 
which are used for chewing. That is a different matter altogether. The 
Oldinary man does not grow a very large area ot sugarcane. As a matter 
of fact, I was very much interested to discover whether a considerable 
proportion of the area of any one holding was under sugarcane, because, 
if there w-as, the opinion which we had come to would not hold good, 
but I find that only a small proportion of an ordinary holding is under 
cane. You will find figures in the printed report on the economic position 
of the sugarcane crop in the Punjab, by Mohammad Abdullah, the Deputy 
Director whom I put on to this work, and which can be given to you. 

41.827. Is gram chiefiy grown as a harani crop m this Province? — ^Yes. 

41.828. On the question of hatai cultivation, you point out that it is 
one of the obstacles to better cultivation. You are, of course, laniiliar 
with the work done by Professor Stewart on the economic aspect of hatai 
cultivation ? — Yes. 

41.829. He points out that under this system the tenant makes Rs.l9 
profit per acre only, whereas the landlord makes Rs.30. Do you think 
that is a fair approximation? — ^He has investigated this verj closely, 

41.830. Batai tenancy is usually found where the landlord is dominant. 
It is not the choice of the tenant; it is due to the power of the landlord to 
insist on it?— Yes. 

41.831. You have given a series of reasons why the Veterinary Depart- 
ment should remain under the Director of Agriculture. It seems to me 
that you get exactly the same result if you put Agriculture under the 
Veterinary Department. All your arguments about better co-ordination, 
avoidance of friction, &c,, would hold good? — So long as you have a man 
who has a general knowledge of agriculture, I do not care which he is. 

41.832. The Chairman : You think it quite conceivable that an officer 
of the Veterinary Service might be Director of Agriculture? — I would not 
mind, if he had the requisite qualifications. 

41.833. Mr. Calvert i Several Directors of Agriculture at the moment 
are chemists. If a man comes out as a chemist to an Indian tea associa- 
tion, do you think he is the type to take charge of veterinary work? — 
That is a personal question, which I would prefer not to be asked. I 
do not want to criticise other people. 

41.834. What is the intention of this proposal to extend the cultivated 
area at the Hissar Cattle Farm to six thousand acres? — ^To breed more 
improved cattle. 

41.835. What are the terms of the extension? Who is going to cultivate 
it? — ^We will cultivate it just as we are doing now. 

41.836. By outside tenants? — ^No. I am against outside tenants. If 
Government wants the work done well, Government must do it itself. 
It is not a paying proposition and you cannot get people to undertake 
things of that sort when they can get something which pays them better, 

41.837. It will remain under the charge of the Superintendent? — ^Yes. 
We may have to split it into two or three farms on account of the risk of 
contagious disease. 

41.838. It is not being taken away from your cattle-breeding area?— 
No. 

41.839. Bit Ganga Bam : On what principle is this cultivation to be 
.carried out? — ^By direct cultivation. At least, that is my idea; we have 
jiot yet come to the stage when these things have been decided. 
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41.840. Professor GanguUe: Most of the land at the Hissar farm i» 
cultivated on the hatai system, is it not® — No, by direct cultivation. 

41.841. Sir Ganga Bam: What area is leased to o-ther people? — A very 
small area. The Superintendent there has great dfficulty in getting men 
to stay. Some of them would have to go many miles to get to their work, 
and one way of keeping them on the spot is to give them a little land to 
cultivate. There is also great difficulty in getting the type of man who 
will face these animals when he is alone. You want men of the type who 
will be able to look after these animals, and you do not always find them 
amongst the ordinary zamindari people. 

41.842. Mr. Calvert: It has been given in evidence that fruit-growers 
are unable to obtain that amount of advice and technical assistance from 
the department which they desire.?* — That is true. 

41.843. That is being remedied? — ^Yes. We are flooded with applications 
for advice. We have just recruited one Fruit Expert and we have budgeted 
this year for another. 

41.844. W’hat are the qualifications of your Poultry Specialist .P — He is 
a man who has been interested in poultry all his life, and his wife is also- 
interested in the subject. He has had very good training in this work. 

41.845. At Lucknow the fact that this specialist had not undergone 
training at the Institute there was deplored? — I think we could send hinis 
there to teach the Lucknow people ; he is a very good man indeed. 

41.846. What happened to the effort you made to encourage bee-keep ing.®" 
— ^It fell through, partly because there was no one who could give adequate 
time and attention to it. It is a subject which requires investigation and 
I hope we will get the staff to investigate it. The man who took it up 
before was not on the staff of the department, but merely got a small 
subsidy to carry on what was in effect semi-voluntary work. 

41.847. Mr. Eamai : You have submitted a five-year programme for your 
department to your Local Government, What is your total expenditure 
on agriculture at the moment? — ^About 41 lakhs in the budget now going 
before the Legislative Council. 

41.848. Can you give me an idea of the total revenue of this Province? — 
Not offhand. 

41.849. I think it is between IL and 12 crores of rupees. What is your 
object in submitting this programme? Do you want a sliding scale of 
grants, giving you more than 41 lakhs of rupees per annum, or do you 
merely wish to have security or a continuity for your budget from year 
to year? — There are several reasons why we want a programme. As 
regards staff, we cannot hope to move faster than we can get satisfactory 
graduates to fill the posts we wish to create. We are, as a matter of fact, 
moving rather fast in that respect; we are getting men as extra Assistant 
Directors of Agriculture who have to be put in charge of work before they 
have had sufficient experience. In the past we used to put Agricultural 
Assistants on a farm for three or four years before sending them out to a 
district. It is far better to move at the pace for which you can get 
facilities. 

41.850. Quite, but at the same time you are getting Rs.41 lakhs for your 
department out of a total revenue of 11 crores. In Bombay, out of a total 
revenue of 16 crores, they are only spending 26 lakhs on agriculture ; so that 
you are indeed better off here. What is the percentage in your Province of 
land irrigated either by canals or wells as compared with dry land? Is the 
irrigated land about 10 per cent, of the cultivated land ? — I have not got the 
figures with me at the moment. There are 17 million acres of cultivable land 
commanded by canals. 
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41.851. Mr. lioherts: Half the cultivated area is irrigated? — There are 17 
million acres of cultivable land commanded by the existing canals, of which 
11 million acres are irrigated. 

41.852. iUr. Kamat: So that nearly 50 per cent, of cultivated area here is 
under irrigation. During the last twenty years what improvements have been 
made by your Department in the barani land, the dry land either by the 
introduction of new crops such as drought resisting crops or any other 
improvements specially with reference to dry lands? — ^Wheat S A is being 
taken up in the barani area and is doing extraordinarily well. Indian 
cottons do well, and one of these which was selected at Hansi is doing extra- 
ordinarily well, I understand, in that part. Then there are implements such 
as bar harrows, springtined harrows and things of that sort which are helping 
the cultivator to conserve moisture in the land and extend the area under 
crop. I am particularly keen on having something of the nature of the 
springtined harrow for breaking up land after rain when it is what we call 
in “ wattar,*’ that is to say, a state in which it is fit to be worked; because 
if you then break the surface of the land you can go back and plough and 
cultivate it at your leisure. At many places the area which a man can get 
under crop in barani land is limited by the amount of land he can break up 
while the land is in wattar.^' I think there is a great field of opportunity 
for getting some simple implement to break a large area of soil surface in a 
short time. Unfortunately the springtined harrow costs about Bs.55. 

41.853. Compared with twenty years ago, would you say that the yield per 
acre of barani land has gone up by 10 or o per cent, to the cultivator ; have 
you looked into that problem from that angle ? — ^It is very difficult to say. In 
barani areas the crop depends very greatly on the rainfall, and the outturn 
may fluctuate from practically nothing at all to quite a good crop in diftereiit 
years. Investigation for a long series of years would be necessary before we 
could say what percentage the output had increased. The work done for 
these tracts may have been very valuable, for instance, if the increase in out- 
put of wheat amounted to one maund per acre, that would amount to Rs.5 
an acre, but before one could safely say that the output had increased to that 
extent it would be necessary to study the output returns over a very long 
period. 

41,864. I thought really the main problem for solution was the dry farming 
question, and I thought that twenty years was a fairly long period.^ — But 
how would you estimate the extent of the improvement.?^ 

41,885. Do you think that twenly years is not a sufficiently long period ? — 
Before replying to that point I want to know what you would base your 
data on; that is the difficulty which is not easy to get over. 

41.856. Have you specialised vocational schools in addition to middle 
schools where agriculture is taught? — No, none in this Province. 

41.857. Have you any faith in such vocational schools? — think they are 
entirely wrong, for this reason amongst others : I think it takes a lad a con- 
siderable number of years to discover what he is really fitted for. That is a 
problem which arises all over the world. I think it is essential in any system 
of education to keep as many doors open as you can for as long as you can 
in order to give a boy with ability a chance to find his level. If you put a 
boy into a vocational school you are shutting him definitely into a particular 
rut. 

41,868- I am referring to the Loni type of school; you are definitely of 
opinion that that system is a wrong system? — I do not approve of it here; 1 
do not wish to criticise what people do in other Provinces. 

41,869. Professor GanguUe: Is agriculture a compulsory subject in these 
middle vernacular schools ? — No, it is optional. 

I 4 
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4 I 386 O. Mi\ Kaniat: In the proceedings of yotir Provincial Board of Agri- 
culture the principle was laid down in 1924 that the minimum age tor 
specialised agricultural education should be 17 years? — ^Yes. 

41.861. Do you hold that specialised training given to boys under the age 
of 17 IS totally wrong?— I probably do not have many followers in this 
matter, but I have my own opinion. 

41.862. That is exactly what I want? — ^If yo<u give a boy too much manual 
labour at a farm you will sicken and disgust him with agriculture. What is 
it that makes a farmer go through, the drudgery of ploughing, sowing and so 
on ? It is the crop at the far end. But that is of no vine to the boy. My 
desire is to develop in boys the faculties of observatio-n and research. Every 
boy wants to do research; every child that you meet aged six will cross- 
examine one in the most extraordinary way. That faculty should be 
developed into research with regard to crops and other agricultural matters. 
The type of teaching I should like to introduce in these schools is that of 
showing the boys that a plant is a living thing, that soil can be made to give 
a greater return by treating it in a particular way, <fec. I should desire to 
give the boys an insight into that kind of thing so that when they come to 
years of responsibility and have to apply themselves to making a living from 
the land their knowledge of these fundamental principles will help them and 
they will have minds open, waiting anxiously, to imbibe any further informa- 
tion that can be obtained. In my opinion, if these schools do that much, they 
will have done a wonderful thing. 1 am certainly opposed to any attempt to 
make a farmer out of a boy of 14. 

41.863. And do you think it is a waste of money to give such boys stipends 
and put up hostels to accommodate them while they are learning agriculture 
on a farm? — You can teach them a lot of things on a farm, but must not 
give them aching muscles and make them sick of the very sight of the farm. 

41.864. On page 157 of your note you outline the policy contained in a re- 
solution passed at a meeting of the Provincial Board of Agriculture in your 
Province in 1924 with regard to agricultural colleges, and you say that the 
recruitment to certain departments, for instance, the posts in the Irrigation 
Department, the posts of Sub-Inspector in the Oo-operative Department, 
and certain poets in the Revenue Departments, should be from men who have 
either obtained a leaving certificate from your agricultural college or who 
have, at any rate, come from your college. Yesterday I was trying at the 
Co-operative meeting to ascertain why agricultural graduates do not take 
to private farming, and it was suggested to me that until recruitment for 
Government service was closed against them they would not take to private 
farming. Do you agree with that view or do you still adhere to the view 
contained in your resolution ? — ^This is an agricultural Province, and it is of 
fundamental importance that whoever has to deal with agriculture should 
have a knowledge of agriculture. I think it would be of great value if all 
people who have to deal with agriculture underwent a course of training in 
agriculture to enable them to guide the zamindar and carry on work for 
the good of agriculture. Beyond that I would like to offer some inducement 
to boys to work on their own farms. 

41365. This kind of recruitment may be perfectly reasonable from your 
point of view, but will you look at it from another point of view? If 
there is not a sufl&cient number of agricultural graduates carrying on sac- 
oessful farming, will you agree that there is no demonstration to the public 
that training in agricultural colleges pays from the farming point of view? 
Purely for the purposes of demonstration, therefore, is it not to the 
advantage of your colleges that there should be some graduates doing 
suoc^ful farming?— I think so; I am very anxious to see young men 
coming from our college starting their own farms. 

J/r, D. Mihie. 
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41,866. How would you achieve that result? — There is the scheme that 
I put forward for Shergarh; Sir Ganga Ram is o^ne of the advocates of 
that scheme. 

41,^7. Perhaps he is the only outstanding exceptional ease iu the whole 
Province? In that scheme we are going to take a number of boys, give 
them a five years* tenancy of the land and charge them perhaps Rs.8 
rent per acre. I sincerely hope that something of this sort will go through ; 
I realise that if we are going to attract boys from Government service 
they must be offered something good. 

41.868. I think in this Province the Veterinary Department is under 
the control of the Provincial Government and is not entirely under the 
control of Local District Boards? — ^The District Boards usually provide 
their hospital buildings; also they provide a compounder, a hhishtiy a 
sweeper, a chaukidarj the medicines, and so on; the Government then 
provides the Veterinary Assistant and pays his salary. The Boards control 
the hospitals; that is the situation. 

41.869. Government is to give grants-in-aid to the needy District Local 
Boards under the five years* programme of establishing veterinary dis- 
pensaries ? — ^Yes. 

41.870. Unless this is done by the Local Government, do not you think 
no District Board can really extend the veterinary system.^ — ^It is quite 
true that the District Boards are very hard u]^. We feel we might get a little 
more of their funds apportioned to veterinary work than they are at 
present giving us. Education gets the greater part of their funds. 

41.871. You are quite clear that out of their present means and without 
Government grants District Boards cannot do this? — Taken as a whole, 
no, they cannot do it. 

41.872. What is the position of your Board of Economic Enquiry. Have 
you a definite proportion of officials and non-officials on that Board and how 
do you choose them? — ^The Chairman when here will be able to tell you 
about this. 

41.873. Are you in favour of passing legislation against the adulteration 
of fertilisers? — ^Yes; but I think there will have to be some sort of investi- 
gation first of all into the practicability of it; to see just what Government 
would be up against. On the face of it I do not see why there should not be 
an act of that sort in India as well as elsewhere. 

41.874. You think the time has come to think of some such measure? — 
Yes and the sooner the better, but one would have to look over the ground 
first and see just what one is going to be up against. 

41,876. About your remarks in connection with seed merchants, men who 
grow seed for distribution, you have recently established better farming 
societies here, have you not? — ^Yes. 

41.876. You propose that these societies should take up this sort of 
work, do you? — ^I see no reason why they should not. These people 
could very easily grow improved seeds and they could take the extra four 
annas or so charged above market rates per maund. 

41.877. If the object of better farming societies avowedly is to have better 
farming, this could be a plank in their programme? — I have no doubt they 
will take to it. 

41.878. Mr, Eoherts : With reference to this question of hatai I presume 
you were comparing it with cash rents? — ^Yes. 

41.879. You had in your mind 'fixed cash rents, I suppose? — Yes. 

41.880. You are aware, of course, that when cash rents are in practice 
charged the highest bidder often gets it?— Yes. But in that case the 
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tenant is apt ta take all ke can out of the soil without regard to future 
crops, 

41,8S1. Yon say that the man will take all out of the soil. Can you 
not avoid it? — Yon can have a lease for a term of years. 

41j882. The only alternative to hafai is cash rents? — ^Yes. 

41.883. And cash rents to give the best results should be fixed, that 
is your idea? — ^For a term of years, yes. 

41.884. In practice, of course, it is not the case? — ^No; it is mostly year 
to year. 

41.885. One year’s agreement as a rule^ — Yes. 

41.886. Mr, Calvert: Do you know that in the United Provinces the 
cash rents are fixed at the time of the settlement ? — That might be so. 

41.887. Mr, Boherts: In a bad year, a year of crop failure like the 
present year, do j^ou not think that the hatai system is more lenient to 
the cultivator than the other system? — ^He takes the responsibility and 
either loses or gains,* but I think that under the cash rent system there 
is more incentive to do the best he can. 

41.888. It does not depend on the relation of the cash rent to the total 
iprofit? — Even in the case of a losing business the tenant will exert himself 
and try to lose as little as possible. After all, with the canal water supply 
and conditions of farming in the plains of the Punjab, one might get 
a good crop or a bad one just by the omission or application of a turn of 
irrigation. 

41.889. Do you think it is a good thing to divorce the landlord from 
interest in the land? The cash rent system is used largely where an owner 
wants to live in a town away from the land. Do you think that aspect 
of it is good for the development of agriculture? — An absentee landlord 
is not a good thing, but after all you have got your cidtivator or tenant 
on the land. 

41.890. With regard to farm yard manure you are aware that in the 
Province generally there is a very strong belief in the good results of using 
cowdung for manure? — ^Yes. 

41.891. Have you any experiments or any proof that the burning of it 
or not using it is not harmful .f* — ^I can say that we get extraordinarily good 
results from an addition of organic matter in the form of green manure 
and application of artificial manures shows that there is little need for 
things like phosphates and potash. 

41,892'. Could you give us a rough idea of the cost of green manuring? — 
It can be worked out. 

41,893- Do you not think that it is rather an expensive method? Suppose I 
make the statement that it is an expensive system of manuring, what will 
be your answer to it? — ^It is a matter of the cost of ploughing; you get 
the canal water free. 

41,894. (Water is only a question of Rs. 2 per acre. My feeling is green 
manure, under the present system in the Colonies at any rate, is not 
paying ?--^We generally understand that it is paying, but I think you ought 
to know more about that. 

41,896. As regards the organisation of the department, you have the 
Provinces ronghly divided into two portions, htalf or more being under 
irrigation. Have you contemplated that development on the two groups? 
At the present moment I understand you propose to have eight Circles?— 
xes. 

^ 41,896. These Circles are divided over the Province and each Circle con- 
sists of three or four districts? — ^Yes. 

Mr, D. Milne, 
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41.897. Do you not think that it will be better to tackle the problem 
in two branches, one for the harani and well tracts and the other for the 
canal irrigated tracts? — You mean two research institutes? 

41.898. Not exactly that, but two centres at any rate? — I think we are 
rapidly coming to a time when \v& shall have a great deal more of research 
done on the harani area than we are doing now. 

41.899. This morning you emphasised the importance of discussion among 
experts and co-operation among different experts, meetings and so on. Is it 
not indeed very likely that this will be largely lost sight of by spreading 
the men in eight Circles? — think you know that we find the Circles 
rather too big for a single man to look after. 

41.900. But the point I want to get at is whether it would not be better 
to concentrate the experts in one area rather than spread them out? — 
Each will have his headquarters in his own Circle with his own experi- 
mental farm, as we have shown in the programme. He will be faced 
with the looal conditions on the spot and make a study of them, so 
that no part of the Province will be left out. 

41.901. How is all this going to be controlled? Have you any method 
of controlling or directing this work? — The control that we have at present 
is enough. Each man will deal with his own section. We want more 
staff at headquarters, I think, and that can be got as time goes on. ipiere 
will be more decentralisation and Deputy Directors will have to take 
greater responsibilities. We are doing a bit of decentralisation now as 
far as the heads of sections have got the staff to deal with things. They 
will become small Directors of Agriculture in a way; that is to say they 
will have to shoulder more responsibility, each in his own Circle or section. 

41.902. With regard to education I think you mentioned that you find 
great difficulty in getting experts for the various posts in the Agricultural 
Department? — Yes, it is true. 

41.903. You think the fime has not arrived when Lyallpur should he 
offering much more post-graduate training? — would like to see a good 
deal of post-graduate training of the staff done at Lyallpur, but we are 
hard up for men; we cannot spare men from tlbeir posts. 

41.904. Does not that strengthen your department? Is it not worth 
while taking it as an essential item of your development? — ^You mean 
taking these m-en back from their posts and giving them a yearns training? 
It would be a very good thing, of course. 

41.905. Would it not be a good thing if you had more men who had 
received post-graduate training? — It would be, but we are developing 
at such a rate that we need them at their various posts in the Province, 

41.906. You do not think the time has come w’hen part of the training 
could be given elsewhere and we could start anpther school? The early 
part of the training might he given in another school — ^Do you mean 
that another college should take them on for the first two years? 

41.907. Yes, after the Intermediate? — ^That system has never worked 
well anywhere. But perhaps you mean that we should take them into an agri- 
cultural college at the Intermediate stage, after they get their knowledge 
of mathematics and elementary Fcience first? Is that what you are think- 
ing of? 

41,907a. Yes? — ^That is another problem. In that case the farmer has 
to pay for his son's education for five years instead of four after the 
matriculation stage before the lad gets his degree, and we lose a year’s 
training to the boys in the atmosphere of the college. Also we lose one 
more thing which we get at present in the Botanical section at least, and 
that is that the course in botany is specially suited to the needs of the 
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Punjab agriculturist right from the start. By this I mean that in illus- 
trating the principles of botanical science plant specimens are chosen when- 
ever possible which the agriculturist should be familiar with, and the 
application of botanical science to agriculture is emphasised at every 
possible point. This would be lost if the boys got their elementary botany 
in an ordinary intermediate college. I agree that when I was a teacher 
in the Lyallpur CJoUege I found difficulty about the standard of English 
which the boys have to start with. It takes a great deal of patience for 
the hrst year, or couple of years to teach the boys. The boys came into 
the college with the idea that there vras nothing to be learned there, 
but that it was an easy avenue for Government service. That is the 
fc.ort of attitude we were up against with tlhe boy when he stepped into 
the college. So that the first thing that I had to do with my own subject 
was to show them that there was a practicsal application of what I was 
teaching and right from the very first year to the end I have had to 
show them what bearing this had on practical agriculture, for instance 
why you take cuttings .of this plant and why you take seeds of that to 
reproduce it agriculturally, what the results obtained were, and so on. 
If we are going to give the boys their elementary training in botany, 
chemistry, c%c., in another college then they are goin^ to lose all that. 

I do not say the same thing happens in chemistry as in botany, because 
you get practically the same chemistry in every college for the first two 
years. Biology lends itself to this kind of thing and we will lose the 
bit of training which we are already giving them if we raise the standard 
of admission to the Agricultural College. Of course I quite realise that 
we would get boys into the college with a higher standard of education 
to start with, but at the present moment the English that is taught to 
the boys in the B.Sc. degree in Agriculture is the same as is taught in 
the P.Sc., and if you get them into the Agricultural College at the F,Sc 
stage a-nd give them no more EngHsh they are going to get no more English 
than they get at present. 

41.908. If the Botanist was a man who had an agricultural training, 
your ohjection to giving part of an agricultural training in one college and 
part in another would largely disappear, would it? — ^I had a talk about 
this subject in most of the colleges in Britain in 1920 and the men I met 
were all against having two years in one college and another two years in 
another college. The point is that although you put down the same 
syllabus in the two colleges the iddosyncraoies of the men in the two 
different colleges are not tihe same. If on the other hand the boys are 
under the same teacher from start to finish, they know his ways and hie 
methods, and the whole thing is very easy. In the other case quite a lot of 
time is lost not only to the teachers in going over old ground but to the 
boys themselves. 

41.909. Is it possible at all to identify University education in other 
subjects such as chemistry, botany, physiology, and so on, with agriculture? 
Is it possible to do more than is being done in the University ? — We have 
some of the M.Scs. from the Punjab University on the staff of the Agricu/l- 
tural College who are cotton research students; at Lyallpui also we have 
M.Scs. of the Punjab University. After they have gone through their 
scholarship they may take up posts in the Agricultural Department. 

41.910. It opens up a wider field tor research workers, I suppose? — ^Yes; 
we are indebt^ to the Punjab University for many of the men on our staff . 

41.911. You mention in your evidence that you are very keen to see a 
Hydraulic Station started to study the water requirements of crops, the 
intensity of cropping, and so on. Has the Department considered the 
question of what intensity of cropping is the best in the Province? — Mr. 
Stewart has been doing some work on this subject; I rather think that 

Mr, B, Milne. 



the results are in his last year’s Annual Report. As a matter of fact. I 
think your own experiments have been continued by him. It is rather 
interesting to note that he finds that the higher intensity of cropping 
give a higher profit. 

41.912, It is quite possible that the higher intensity of cropping mav 
result in better agriculture? — Yes, I think so. 

41.913. Do you not think that that opens out a very big field in con- 
nection with the best type of canals? Supposing that it was proved that 
the higher intensity of cropping gave the best results, then the problem 
for the Engineer is to design a canal which would carry that amount of 
water if the water was available, so that it opens out an entirely new field 
— That is a question of fundamental importance to the Province. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday ^ the 1st March, 1927. 
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C.B. 
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Mr. 0. A. Barron, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Mr. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 


Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
I LC.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulee. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

.V.O., I.C.S. I (jQ.QpfiQ^ Members, 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 



Secretaries,) 


Mr. D. MILNE. 

Further Oral Evidence. 

41.914. Sir Bienry Lawrence-, You have drawn up a programme for th« 
expansion of your Department, covering a period of five years, and you 
told us that you proposed a non-recurring expenditure of over 72 iakhs and 
a recurring expenditure of 20 lakhs. Are those the correct figures? — Yes. 
Without iehsnl farmers we are now trying better farming societies, and if 
they do well we will not introduce so many of these tehsil farms of 50 acres 
each as we have mentioned in the five years^ programme. There are some 
32, which we may omit. We were going to have a farm in each tehsil. If 
we have to have those tehsil farms that will add Rs.73,900 recurring and 
Rs.10,94,000 non-recurring. The total would then be Rs.21,33,000 recurring 
and Rs.83, 14,000 non-recurring, but we are not in a position to say -how 
much of the money for the tehsil farms will be neoessary. 

41.915. ^11 that give you a farm in every tehsil?— Yes, but we will not 
put a tehsil farm in a tehsil where there is already either an experimental 
or a district farm. 

41.916. Will this programme give you a farm of some sort in every tehsil 
in the Province!^ — Yes. 

41.917. And it represents the limit of your possible advance in five years? 

It is what we think advisable in view of certain (limitations with regard 

to staff, and so on. ° 

41.918. How many tehsils have you in the Province P— Something over a 
Hundred. 

41.919. Six or seven in each district? — The number of tehsils varies from 
lOur to seven per district. 

41,9^. I was comparing your staff and your proposals with what is being 
done, for imtanoe, with regard to medical and vetoinary dispensaries. One 
ot the zamindars at JuUundur the other day made this comparison, which 
struck me as a very acute one. He said, “ Our crops have diseases just a& 
human beings and cattle have. Why do you not give us doctors for our crop 
disease, as you do for our human and cattle diseases? ’’ Do you agree 
that It IS as important to feed the people as to cure them of diseasel?— 


41,921. You would accept the comparison made by this zamindax 
sound one?-~We need doctors for plant diseases just as for human 


as a 
and 
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animal -diseases. I lay great emphasis on the need for research to under- 
stand our pi'oblems and to know how to tackle them. 

41.922. You are spending at the present moment something under 25 
lakhs? — That brings up another point. Yesterday I gave the figure for my 
budget as 41 lakhs. I was speaking then of the budget which I have pre- 
pared for the Legislative Council that is now sitting, but the budget for 
1926-7 amounts to 35*4 lakhs. 

41.923. Is that for agriculture only? — ^No, for veterinary work as well. 

41.924. I am speaking now of agriculture as distinct from veterinary 
work. What is the budget for agriculture alone? — It is about 25 lakhs. 

41.925. That includes the working of your farms, and you recover 5 lakhs? 
—Yes. 

41.926. So you are not spending net more than 20 lakhs a year? — That 
H so. 

41.927. Although nearly 60 lakhs are being spent on medical and public 
health work? — Yes, Probably something like that. 

41.928. I merely wish to establish some sort of relation between these 
two sets of figures. When your five years’ programme is finished, you will 
add a maximum of 30 lal^s to your present 20 lakhs? — ^The figure fc-r 
recurring expenditure is Es. 21,33,000, and there is a figure of 10 lakhs for 
non-recurring expenditure on ta'hsil farms. 

41.929. There is only Es.73,000 recurring expenditure on these farms? — 
Yes; roughly. 

41.930. So that there will be 21 lakhs addition to your present 20? — 
ies, less income. 

41.931. Making a total of 40 lakhs, roughly speaking? — Yes. 

41.932. You are still a long way below the expenditure on human diseases ? 
—Yes. 

41.933. There are 483 medical dispensaries and it is proposed to add 
another 375? — Yes. 

41.934. Whereas your institutions for crop diseases are limited to some- 
where about 130? — I think there will bfe about 115 if we have a farm in 
each tahsil. 

41.935. I am just carrying out the idea of this intelligent zamindar. 
You have over 800 institutions for human diseases, but little more than 
100 for crop diseases. For veterinary diseases there are 192 dispensaries? 
— We have 202 now. 

41.936. And you propose to open another 100? — Yes. 

41.937. So there will be over 300 veterinary dispensaries as against your 
100 agricultural. Do you think that is the right proportion? — Naturally 
1 would like to see more, but my difficulty is that we must not push our 
rate of expansion too fast. 

41.938. Agriculture is the foundation of everything, is it not? — ^Yes. We 
want a greater proportion of the Government money available. 

41.939. It you were to have a wider expansion of agricultural work, 
would you be able to meet the needs of that from the Ly allpur College? — 
We would have to extend it. 

41.940. You would extend the one institution.? — ^Yes. 

41.941. You are not in favour of starting a separate institution in the 
east of the Province in the harani area? — No. I went into this case very 
carefully in 1920 and consulted many authorities at home and abroad, and 
they were all against fritterinje away our energies by having one or two 
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smaller places instead of one well-equipped institution. One authority, 
who happened to be in India at the time told me that in America they 
like their colleges to go up to five thousand students before they start 
more. That seemed to me a very high figure. But we have only 260 students 
at the present time at Lyallpur, and we are thus a long way from achiev- 
ing the position when I would suggest starting another agricultural college 
in this Province. 

41.942. In the United Kingdom how many agricultural institutions of good 
reputation are there? — 

Mr, Calvert: 16?— 15 or 16, with an agricultural population of three 
millions. 

41.943. Str Henry Lawrence: 1 gather from one or two remarks you have 
made that you are not satisfied that cattle breeding pays. Are you satisfied 
it cannot be made to pay? — Orops are what every man goes for at the 
present moment, because they pay better than cattle. I expect the prices 
of cattle will rise, and Government is doing something to improve the 
situation by reducing cattle rates for fodder. I would like to see a 
great improvement in our cattle, and I think it could be brought about 
by mere selection from those we have got in the Province. By mere selection 
we have practically doubled the yield of milk in' the cows at our dairy at 
Lyallpur, which are of the Montgomery breed. 

41.944. Are you aiming at a dual purpose animal? — Yes, with the Hai*i-ana 
breed, i think that is a sound policy for the ordinary cultivator. For 
dairies, first crosses will be the best. 

41.945. At the present moment is the milk that the people of this 
Province consume derived almost entirely from* buffaloes? — k. great deal 
of it is, 

41.946. You have roughly 3,000,000 female buffaloes and 3,000,000 cows, 
and the cows give very little more than is necessary for rearing plough 
bullocks. It seems to follow that almost all the milk consumed is derived 
from buffaloes? — There were 2,793,000 cows at the last census, and 2,641,000 
female buffaloes. 

41.947. Roughly 3,000,000 of each, for the purpose of comparison? — 
Yes. 

41.948. Do you agree with the view given by the veterinary authorities 
that the main hope of improvement in cattle-breeding lies in the castration 
of useless bulls? — ^That is a big factor. 

41.949. You are hopeful that that can be achievec^? — ^We have done 
extraordinarily well in this Province. The number of castrations done in 
the Punjab last year was greater than in all the rest of India put 
together. 

41.950. It was 183,000 last year? — ^Yes. 

41.951. Do you know how many bulls there are in the Province? — ^Do you 
mean selected animals? 

41.962. No, 1 mean male stock capable of propagating their species? — ^The 
number given in the Season and Crop report is 12,594. 

41.963. The male stock is 4J millions, and we have been told that 
183,000 were castrated last year; that figure must refer to selected animals? 
—Young stock of cattle is given as 3,063,196, and young stock of buffaloes 
at about 2,106,000. 

41.954. 1 want to know the conditions which you think must be achieved 
in order to make cattle-breeding a paying proposition ; one is the castration 
of useless bulls? — ^Yes, 

41.955. Another is increase of milk in cows? ^Yes. 
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41.956. What else do you postulate as necessary? — ^No doubt the subject 
has its difficulties, but in the canal irrigated aiea I would be inclined to 
reduce the rate on fodder crops even further and correspondingly increase 
the rates on other crops; that would not reduce the revenue; but the same 
revenue would be derived from a farm in a different way. It is a question 
of what profit the farmer gets from cultivating his crops, and what from 
rearing cattle; at present the fanner finds he is better off if he puts as 
much as possible of his land under food crops, cotton and so on. 

41.957. You woxdd lead the zamindai* to cattle-breeding by some form 
of, economic pressure? — ^Unless we give him some money for his trouble 
he IS not going to pay attention to cattle-breeding. 

41.958. Is that so? — ^1 think that is so. Of course, there will probably 
come a time when he cannot get bullocks elsewhere at as cheap a rate as 
at present. 

41,969. There have been conditions attached to the holding of land to 
induce zamindars to breed horses? — Yes. 

41.960. Are any such conditions attached to holdings to induce them 
to breed cattle? — ^We have got cattle-breeding grants. 

41.961. On a large scale? — Yes. 

41.962. Are they working satisfactorily?— Some of them none too well 
About 8,000 acres of land have been set apart in two farms for the Mon- 
gomery breed and there are three farms totalling about 7,271 acres for 
the Hariana breed; the areas of the latter three farms are 8,140, 3,131 
and 1,000 acres. 

41.963. Those are three large grantee farms? — Yes. 

41.964. I am speaking more of the conditions attached to the holding 
of a square or two squares here and there; is that not the method on which 
horse-breeding is conducted? — ^Yes, 

41.965. Is there anything corresponding to that with regard to cattle- 
breeding? — ^There are the Shergarh grants, totalling about 5,000 acres; 
speaking off hand, the grants are half a square, a square or a square and 
a half, and the grantees have got to keep either one or two cows per 
square. 

41,-966. Is that working satisfactorily ?— That has done very well; I 
inspected these grants a few weeks ago and I saw some very fine cattle. 
The grantees there are old janglis; they are cattle-breeders born and bred 
and are very fond of cattle; I must confess they were the finest cattle I 
have seen in the Punjab except, of course, those on the big cattle farm 
at Hissar and other Government farms; they were the finest cattle I 
had seen amongst the grantees. 

41.967. Are grants given for the improvement of agriculture, distribution 
of seed and so forth? — Yes. 

41.968. Are the grantees doing any good in teaching improved methods 
to their neighbours? — ^Yes; Mr. Roberts and Mr. Conville are doing very 
well indeed; we have no complaints against them. 

41.969. Can yo-u speak in the presence of Mr. Roberts without undue 
inconvenience? Do you think he is doing any good to hie neighbours? — 
I think he is doing an immense amount of good ; if you look up the records 
of his farm in my annual reports you will find that the outturns on his 
farm are extraordinarily high. 

41.970. That is good for himself? — Yes, and it is also good for his 
neighbours. 

41.971. How? — ^Because it shows his neighbours that these outturns can 
be got on a farm run on economic lines; that is a very important point. 
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When I came to the Punjab I used to have old farmers coming round 
to my plotSj and their remarks to me usually were : “Oh yes, that ia 
a very fine crop of wheat or cotton^ but you have got the Government at 
your back; you have all sorts of facilities that we poor zamindara have 
not got; it is not possible to have crops like that on an ordinary zamindati 
farm run as an economic concern.” Now these two grants to which I refer 
show conclusit^ely that it is possible to run a farm with high overhead 
expenses and still make money out of it, and a great deal of money. That 
is one benefit which I feel we are getting out of these grants : the outturns 
got per acre are such that they show that better cultivation will give better 
yields, and that if the people around do the same there is no reason why 
they should not get the same results; they need not even have the same 
overhead expenses. 1 feel that these farms ha^e created a desire on the 
part of the people to do likewise; and that is exactly the spirit we want 
to foster. In my opinion there is no reason why the cultivation in this 
Province should not be greatly improved; in fact, that is one of the most 
important lines of improvement of agriculture in this Province. 

41.972. I am afraid this question must be very inconvenient to you, 
but I also want to know whether Sir Ganga Itam has done any good 
to the country.^ — I am sure he has, by the same examtple; he has taken 
things in hand which other people at the time would not touch and he 
has made them a success. After he has proved that a thing is sound 
and good we get many offers from others, but in the past there were no 
other Sir Ganga Bams coming round offering to take up the schemes which 
he took up. 

41.973. When Sir Ganga Ram took up this irrigation, people did not 
think it would succeed? — No, there was a decided opinion against it; in 
fact, I should say that the majority of people were perfectly certain that 
at last he had touched something on which he would burn his fingers. 

41.974. That is very interesting with regard to the future expansion of 
other schemes elsewhere? — ^It is. 

41.975. You are definitely of opinion that the grant of large blocks of 
land to intelligent persons (we will not put it higher than that) may 
be of benefit to the State? — These grants have been of benefit to the 
State; in fact, they have been of very great benefi-D. Oui difficulty, of 
course, is to get the right people who will do something when they do gee 
the land. 

41.976. Does that also apply to the estates of two gentlemen whose evidence 
i? coming forward. Colonel Cole and Major Vanrenen? — ^Those are under 
the Military Department; they are not under me, but they are certainly 
farming very well and we get a lot of help from them; for example, we 
are able to purchase large quantities of seed from them, and so on. 

41.977. Can you tell us anything about the Okara Estate? — The Oat 
and Hay farm at Okara is the farm 1 mentioned yesterday. >0n one 
occasion when I went over it, I saw an interesting comparison between 
a square of land which had been cultivated by up-to-date methods and 
a square of land alongside which had been cultivated in the ordinary 
way. Both were cropped with cotton, and there was nearly double the 
crop of cotton on the one that was properly cultivated than there was 
on the other, showing how much one can add to one’s income by better 
cultivation. Good cultivation is most important. 

41.978. That estate is in the possession of the Military grass farm? — ^Yes. 

41.979. That also is spreading ideas of better farming? — have not been 
in touch with it recently, but there was a man there with whom I had 
a great deal to do, Captain Flowerdew; he was a man extraordinarily 
keen on farming and he did an immense amount of good; he experienced 
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<di£&ciilties in connection with the introduction of modern agricultural 
implements as nobody in his villages knew how to mend, them, and so 
he had blacksmiths and other people trained and sent out to these villages; 
the Agricultural Department used to help him as far as it could* The 
way he managed to get these people to take up modern methods of farming 
was of great value to the country ; it was a great loss to the locality when 
he went home. 

41.980. Can^ you tell me whether the hydro-electric scheme when it 
comes into being is going to be of value to the farmer? — It will be a source 
of power; perhaps it might be applied for lifting water from wells and 
purposes of that sort. As a matter of fact, J was a party to writing a 
note on this subject, but I have not seen it for, 1 suppose, a couple of 
years and I have forgotten what I did write. I think Sir G-anga Ram 
was interested in that note also. 

41.981. Will the hydro-electric scheme be of any use with reference to 
drainage; the lifting of subsoil water where it is doing harm? — ^Yes, it 
might he very easily. 

41.982. Is that definitely part of the scheme in view? — do not know 
whether it is definitely part of the scheme, but of course it is a very 
possible thing; 1 think we did mention that in our note. 

41.983. Sir Ganga Bam: Is there any natural correlation between a good 
milking animal and a good draught animal? That is, is it necessary that a 
good milking animal should be a good draught animal? — Not necessarily. 

41.984. Therefore it might be possible to have cattle breeding as a paying 
proposition for the purpose of draught animals, in which case the man will 
give the whole of the mother’s milk to the calf. Have you considered that 
question ? — I think it would be better if there is sufficient milk to supply the 
family as well. 

41.985. I only want to ask you whether there is any correlation between 
these two things? — ^It is quite possible to have an animal which is a very 
good draught animal but not a good milker and it is quite possible that an 
animal may be a good milker and not a good draught animal. 

41.986. Therefore with regard to the question whether cattle-breeding is 
paying or not, the two things might tried as separate propositions? 
Have you considered that question? — Yes; I prefer the other. 

41.987. You said yesterday in reply to the Chairman that there is no 
room for establishing another Agricultural College. How many students 
have you admitted this year ? — We admitted 74 out of the total number of 
applications of 375. 

41.988. The rejection of others is purely due to want of accommodation? — 
That limits the numbers. 

41.989. What do you think the number of applications will go up to in the 
next ten years, supposing the accommodation were available? — ^That depends 
on very many things. If we could get some scheme by which we could get 
lads to go back to the land it might be anything at all. That is one of the 
reasons why I am pressing for the Shergarh scheme. 

41.990. Considering the present circumstances do you not think that in 
another ten years you will have about a thousand applications? — ^There again 
you see it depends how far other departments of Government are prepared 
to insist on a training in agriculture for those* officers who have to deal with 
agriculture. It would also depend on how far the Indian States in the 
Province come forward. It depends on a great many things. 

41.991. What is the maximum room for expansion in Lyallpur? — ^Anything 
whatsoever. 

41.992. Mr, Calvert: In the present buildings? — No. 
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41.993. Sir Gm^ga Bam: You referred yesterday to the burning of cow- 
dung. Do you not think that the Chenab Colony is fortunate in being able 
to grow cotton under irrigation and having cotton sticks for fuel, tJius 
reducing the burning of cowdung? — ^Yes, it adds to the fuel supply in the 
colony. 

41.994. At what rate of profit do you supply seed to the people, 4 annas 
a maund? — ^Yes, about 4 annas a maund. 

41.995. Do you sell on cash system? — ^Yes. 

41.996. Supposing the man has not got the cash, what do you do? — ^He 
will find it somewhere. 

41.997. So that forces him to go and borrow from the moneylender? — ^He 
has got the co-operative society to go to. 

41.998. In every other Province that we have seen the seed is distributed 
on the sawai system. Do you think that system might be introduced in 
this Province in the case of those people who cannot pay cash? — have con- 
sidered this a little I may tell you that as early as 1909 I used this par- 
ticular system myself in connection with potatoes. We gave the seed at 
planting time and we took back li maunds at harvest. It worked without 
any trouble whatsoever; but that was dealing with a small thing. In the 
case of cotton it is not possible to work this system because people send the 
cotton seeds to the ginneries and they are not able to get the same seeds 
back pure. It is not a feasible thing for cotton. In the case of wheat it has 
more chance, but we cannot compare ourselves in the Punjab with the United 
Provinces where the system is in vogue as the United Provinces has its big 
landlords. The system is perfectly simple if you have a number of big 
landowners who will take a certain <g[uantity of seed from the Agricultural 
Department, distribute it among the tenants and get it back again. But 
if you have got to deal with a large number of small tenants it means a 
large supervising stafi running backwards and forwards to inspect the crop 
when growing and get the seed back. 

41.999. In that case, would you support the idea of a private firm or any 
other respectable body taking the seed from you and distributing it at say 
12 or 15 per cent, interest, for I consider that 25 per cent, is too much? In 
the Unit^ Provinces they are giving contracts to private people. Have you 
considered that question? — ^What would be the advantage? Do you think 
farmers are going to get it cheaper than at present? 

Cheaper and also on credit, so they need not necessarily go to the money- 
lender and get any seed, pure or impure? — Would you give the seed supplying 
firm a monopoly? 

The monopoly would be for a certain area? — So it would be a monopoly. 
You wish to ask us to hand over the seeds which we have carefully nursed 
and kept pure for years to a Company? Take the case of 4 F which has been 
distributed by the Agricultural Department since 1913 and is still reasonably 
pure; if we are going to hand over this sort of thing to a company to dis- 
tribute to the farmers I hardly think it would have been available to farmers 
in as pure a state as it is to-day. 

It is a suggestion brought out from the experience of various Provinces; 
you might consider that ? — Yes. * 

42,000. Have you made any research in white gram, Kabuli gram crossed 
with Indian gram?— I saw in Karachi there was a demand for it. I can give 
you samples of it if you want. I grow some Kabuli gram but grow it for 
our own use. Somehow or other you know the price varies with the yield. 
Therefore we do not grow it on a large scale as compared with the ordinary 
country gram. In the Sahra cattle farm people were getting it from an 
irrigated area. They were getting Rs.40 a ligha simply as melkhan because 
they have got lots of water and the zamindars can get a lot of money out of 
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that. I should like to know what is the area that is leased out? — I know 
that the Kabuli gram is very greatly in demand but it is a very small cropper. 

42.001. Have you got an engineering course in your teaching.?^— Yes, in the 
Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

42.002. Can the students calculate what horse-power is required to raise 
a required quantity of water? — ^Yes, they can; they get a very good course 
there. 

My experience is that they know nothing about it because I have asked 
them these questions and they could not reply. However, I shall accept 
your statement. You could perhaps make an improvement in that line. 

42.003. In regard to poultry have you got incubators? — ^Yes; but we have 
not yet start^ poultry work properly. We have just got an expert 
appointed. 

1 only suggest that incubators play a prominent part in making it a 
paying proposition? — ^Yes; that we are now going to pay more attention to. 

42.004. Have you made any experiments on dry farming? — ^Yes, at 
Gurdaspur. 

42.005. On the lines of the system which is in vogue in America, producing 
seed which will grow in dry areas? — ^Our Punjab 8 A wheat is a very good 
barani wheat, 

42.006. Have you made any research on the American basis? — ^Regarding 
seed suitable for dry areas? 

Yes ? — In the case of gram we are experimenting to see which types are most 
profitable in particular areas, we have not yet touched hajri and ^uar and 
things of that sort which are typical bamm crops. 

42.007. You know that the Government of India every year gives scholar- 
ships for students going to England to study certain industries? — ^Yes. 

42.008. Have you ever claimed a scholarship for any of your students for 
going to learn the method of making super-phosphates? — No boy from the 
Agricultural College has gone on that work yet. 

42.009. You have never claimed it?— After all it is the boy himself Tvho 
should come forward; one cannot compel a boy to take up a subject. 

There is no need of compulsion ; you will get any number of applications for 
it. I only suggest that you should claim a scholarship for that industry? — 
The making of artificial manures? 

Yes. I may tell you that Dr, Fowler has told us in his evidence that all 
this grass which grows on the banks of the canals can be converted into 
organic nitrogen. Will you correspond with him and get information 
on that point? It is very important for the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

42.010. Have you any information about the natural deposits of fertilisers 
in the Punjab? — ^I have not studied that question. 

42.011. Have yon made any research in connection wdth the enormous 
amount of gypsum which is lying about tEe foot of the hills? — ^We use it in 
the reclamation of bara land. 

42.012. I might tell you that in Bombay they are buying it at fabulous 
rates and using it.? — Our soils are rich in lime. 

I told you the other day at Hissar that the way to increase the yield would 
_be not to put in tube wells because tube wells at that point do not seem 
possible; tube wells will not work if the lift is more than 40 feet and the 
sub-soil water will never rise above the spring level. So your best plan would 
be not to attempt to put tube wells where the depth is more than 40 feet; 
that will not be a paying concern. 

42.013. Sir Thomas Middleton : On page 183 of the Punjab memorandum 
there is a statement showing the increasing budgets of the department 
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from 1906 onwards. Are these figures comparable? Do they include the 
same groups of things in each year? — The department is continually 
expanding. 

42,014. Take your last figure of 38 lakhs: does that include co-operative 
credit? — No; this is simply agriculture, pure and simple; we are budgeting 
a good deal at present with a view to buying land for new farms. 

42,016. It does not seem to correspond to the total budget figure — 
*That is, so. But first of all the figures in the memorandum are tor 
agriculture proper, excluding veterinary, and if you add the latter you 
will get my budget figures which I am giving you. 

42.016. I can only make the figures agree by deducting co-operative 
credit? — I notice another point about these figures, they include the money 
for major and minor works, which is in the Public Works Department 
budget. 

I see now how the difference is accounted for. 

42.017. Sir Sen/ry Lawrence: Is this figure of 14 lakhs in excess oi 
your budget due to the Public Works Department expenditure? — I should 
like to give you a detached statement of all these figures a little later 
if you have no objection. 

Yes, we would be glad if you would let us have that? — Very well, I will 
do so. 

42.018. Sir Thomas Middleton: You explained to us that the system 
of the annual budget, since it lacks continuity, does not permit of the 
getting of trained men. Do you consider that if a considered scheme 
approved for five years were formulated you would be able to train the 
men? — ^It is very difi5.cult for me to ask for men for a post unless the 
Council have actually passed that particular post. I mean, supposing 
the Council is sitting to-day and are considering a budget demand for 
the second year’s instalment of that five years’ programme, I cannot easily 
ask for trained men for the third or fourth year’s instalment before it 
has been passed by the Council. It would certainly be an advantage if we 
could get a general blessing on the scheme. It would then be possible to 
get men ahead of the time and give them the necessary training. 

42.019. In other words, in an expanding scheme of this sort you must 
have something in the nature of a fund to which you can look forward; 
you must have a programme approved for a period of years, otherwise you 
cannot train your men satisfactorily? — We ought to get the men and train 
them before we get our farms actually opened. 

42.020. That brings us to the next point; in speaking of horticulture 
you said that an army of workers was wanted. If you look through your 
requirements in other directions you will find that it is quite clear that 
the number of people you will require at the end of five years will be 
large. How are you going to get these assistants if it is not possible to 
make provision by means of training schemes .p — O ne of our difficulties is 
getting trained men. 

42.021. The schemes are of no use unless you can get men to work them 
out? — That is quite true; the question of men is a real difficulty. As a 
matter of fact, I put in for a Second Fruit Specialist recently, and I 
think I can fill this post by appointing one of tne men I know who are, 
looking round for employment,- but generally we have the greatest difficulty’ 
in getting men ready trained and fit to take up the work. 

42.022. You cannot expect to get them ready trained, and you would 
have to train them.P — ^Yes, there is a great deal of truth in that. 

42.023. Now I want you to consider the types of training you require 
to make your schemes effective. You have two classes of men to consider : 
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those who are to be mainly field workers in contact with the zamindar, 
and those who will be workers at headquarters, that is specialists, research 
workers, and so on. Let me ask you to indicate the kind of training 
that is required for each of these groups? — So far as the A class men 
for field work are concerned, we now engage B.Sc. men, and our aim is 
to put them under the guidance and instruction of a Deputy Director 
at his headquarters experimental farm for a couple of years or so. The 
Deputy Director then gets to know what that hoy is capable of doing 
before he sends him out to a district in his circle. 

42.024. It is quite ea^ to train young men at College for the B.Sc., 
but it is extremely dijSGicuft to make them practical workers among zamindars. 
As a matter of fact, since we have come to this Province we have had a 
very strong criticism of the practical knowledge of some of the people you 
are turning out at Lyallpur. The question is whether, the amount of 
practical training that is provided for these young people is sufficient? — 
Mr. Roberts who is with you now will be able to tell about this. He 
taught the subject. At Lyallpur we have a students’ farm in which every 
student has to cultivate a certain area of land himself, and for the bigger 
agricultural operations the students are taken on to the experimental farm 
which is close by the College, and they see how experiments are carried 
out in the area under direct cultivation, and also agricultural operations 
are carried out by the tenants on the farm. This training extends through- 
out the whole period of four years. I do not quite see what more we can 
do. Your point would be an argument in favour of not having the proposed 
three years’ course. I know that we want all the practical training that 
we possibly can give the boye. But when you go to Lyallpur and you see 
Mr. Stewart, the Professor of Agriculture there, I think you will agree 
that there is a great deal of practical instruction of a very sound nature 
given to the students. 

42.025. I admit that you may be giving all the practical instruction that 
is possible in a college course, but there is a great deal more wanted 
to fit a man to be a capable Deputy Director — ^That of course requires, 
in my opinion, a bit more training of a different nature altogether. A 
very sound grounding in the sciences and training in the general principles 
of agriculture is needed before that begins; then they want a wide 
experience. 

42.026. That is no doubt necessary, but the wide experience must be in 
the Punjab; the foundation of it all must be in the Punjab; and that 
indicates that you must look for your personnel to the Punjab, and 
essentially to the cultivating classes of the Punjab in the future? — I am 
strongly in favour of getting our men from the middle-class farmers, that 
is from the class c)f men who really farm and know about farming 
intimately, 

42.027. If you took on such a man in the department, what salary would 
you offer him at present?— The salary of the Agricultural Assistant of the 
A Glass is Rs, 100-10-300. 

42.028. What would his prospects of promotion to the next grade be? — 
He might become an Extra-Assistant Director of Agriculture on Rs.200, 
rising to 'Rs.750. The next grade to that is the Deputy Director, and the salary 
for that, of course, is in the melting pot at the present moment, because the 
new Service rules have not yet come into force. 

42.029. There are, I take it, two ways of attracting men, one is by increas- 
ing the initial salary, and the other is by offering good prospects of promo- 
tion right through his service. Which do you think is best adapted for the 
conditions obtaining in the Punjab ? — think that as far as both the Agricul- 
tural Assistants and Extra-Assistant Directors of Agriculture are conoerneA 
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the pay is reasonable. But I would like to see the Deputy Directors well 
paid. 

42.030. Let us go back for a moment : you take young men as Assistants on 
Rs.lOO. What qualifications are required in the case of these young men? — 
For the Rs.lOO — ^10 — 300 grade we take a B.Sc. in Agriculture; then there is 
the B class Agricultural Assistant who must have the Agricultural College 
Leaving Certificate. These men are taken in on the Rs.70 to Rs.1‘80 grade. 

42.031. Is there any co*nsiderable period of probation during which he must 
acquire experience and knowledge ? — ^A two years’ probation. 

42.032. How do you arrange for the training of the other type of man; 
how do you recruit for your specialist work? — ^Previously we used to have 
I.A.S. officers. We are now getting young men of the Punjab who have been 
trained in Britain, or America or elsewhere, and who have taken a University 
degree. Also some of our men have been promoted. 

42.033. Would you agree that a University degree is essential? — ^For a 
Deputy Director it is. 

42.034. Or for a man entering the research service ? — ^Yes. For that it is 
not good enough. I would like a prospective research worker to have further 
special training after the ordinary B.Sc. 

42,036. Would you agree that if a research service is to be developed in 
India the departments must work in close co-operation with the Indian 
universities ? — ^Yes. 

42.036. What is happening in the case of the Punjab? Do you employ any 
of their M.Scs.? — ^We have several of them engaged in research and teaching 
at LyaUpur, 

42.037. The interchange at present exists in the Punjab? — ^We get the best 
men we possibly can to fill the posts we have to offer. 

42.038. Does the Punjab University grant the degree of Doctor? — Yes. 

42.039. If you were filling a research post would you take a young man who 
has taken his M.Sc. degree with distinction straight away or would you put 
him on probation? — All our men are on probation for two years. 

42.040. Assuming you find a man satisfactory in a lower post, do you not 
think it desirable that he should have a period of further training before 
being taken on to the regular research staff ? — ^Yes. We have one man at the 
present time who is getting further training in Trinidad. He will be back in 
two years’ time. 

42.041. Have you any scheme providing for further training? — ^The par- 
ticular scholarship this man has got is for study abroad. We have several 
other people who have gone abroad at their own expense. There is one in 
London getting further training now. He is already in the Service. 

42.042. Would it not be a good thing to offer a certain number of scholar- 
ships, which might provide men in excess of your requirements, so that you 
would be able to make a selection from among them ? For example, in plant 
breeding until a man has been at work for three or four yeare you cannot 
tell whether he will be of any value ? — ^Yes, I think it would be sound to have 
such Bcholar^ips. 

42.043. You have not considered a scheme for that purpose ?— We have this 
one scholarship, and the question of increasing the number of scholarships is 
being considered. 

42.044. With this big programme in front of you, you have need of some- 
thing of that kind for research and also for field work ? — Yes. 

42,046. You said it would assist your department if the Government of 
India had a corps of experts whom you could indent on for the Provinces, It 
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might be a little difficult to work such a system in India itself. Agricultural 
research is highly specialised in a number of branches. Would you regard 
favourably some scheme by which one might be enabled to draw temporarily 
on a corps of experts provided for Imperial purposes? — have not thought 
of that. 

42.046. Has your attention been directed to a recent development in 
Kenya for the investigation of certain points in connection with the animal 
nutrition ? — ^That is a scheme with which our chemist is in close touch. 

42.047. Do you know how it is being worked? Kenya is borrowing tem- 
porarily one or two trained men from an institution in Scotland. Would it 
not assist you in India if similar arrangements could be made ? — ^Yes. 

42.048. I thought you might reply that it would not help you much in 
dealing with your crop problems? — ^I think it would. You cannot expect a 
man to know local conditions the moment he arrives, but the Cotton Research 
Botanist at Lyallpur only joined us a little over a year ago, and he is settling 
down to his work well. 

42,048a. Such men could only be lent for comparatively sho-rt periods. 
I thought you might say they would be of value for nutrition 
problems, but that in the Punjab you must work out your own crop 
problems.? — ^The man to whom I have referred is on cotton work in the 
Punjab for five years, and I feel sure he will do good before he leaves, 

42.049. Is it your opinion that crop work is essentially local in its 
character ? — The local factors are very important. You must study the ques- 
tion locally. 

42.060. You do not get very far by depending on first principles? — ^Within 
limits, the work must be done on the spot. 

42.061. I think you are yourself a cotton expert? — ^I have worked on cotton 
a good deal. 

42,052, To what extent have you attempted to improve your cottons by 
using as parents the hner cottons of India? I am thinking now ot such 
cotton as Broach ? — ^We have done a good deal of crossing at Lyallpur, but we 
got ahead more quickly to start with by isolating and multiplying the best 
of the varieties found in the mixtures already grown. There are so many 
varieties already in existence that if we take the best of them and eliminate 
the worst we can increase the output of the crop immensely. We found that 
crossing work wanted more staff than we had at the time. There was also 
considerable difficulty in getting anything better than what we had at hand 
to start with. 

42,058. You mentioned the necessity for dealing with crop disease. Speak- 
ing generally, how do you expect to be able to tackle crop diseases moat 
effectively? Is it by the breeding of disease-resisting varieties, or can much 
be done by treatment ? — It is very difficult to breed varieties which will resist 
certain diseases. It is a long job in most cases. People expect results from 
us quickly, and we have to try to do that first which will have an immediate 
effect and work deeper as we go on. People want results. I do not mean to 
say that deeper research should be neglected, but things' which seem likely to 
give a result quickly must be taken in hand first, otherwise the public are 
apt to lose faith in us. 

42.054. What about mosaic in sugarcane ? — ^I have not touched that at all. 

42.055. What methods of publication are open to you for the work you 
are doing? You have for research work the Memoirs of the Government of 
India, and you have the Agricultural Journal of India. What other means 
have you for publishing your work for local use? — ^Any officer who has got 
anything of real value to publish sends it to me and it is published. 
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40.056. Does it go out in leaflet form? — I have some examples of our 
leaflets here. 

42.057. Is there much published in leaflet form in the vernacular F — Yes. 
All the leaflets are sent out in three languages, English, Urdu and 
Gurumukhi. 

42.058. Are these publications issued every month? — ^No. This particular 
publication, Seasonal Notes,” is published twice a year. We want some- 
one to help us in this work. We feel we should be relieved of the burden of 
seeing these things through the press. I should like to see some special 
oflicer appointed to deal with publications and propaganda. 

42.059. With regard to silage in the Punjab, I think your problem is that 
the period for cutting grass for silage is a very short one, it occurs at a 
busy season, and, on the other hand, your fodder crops compete for land 
with food crops 5 those are the two obstacles to pushing silage, are they not? 
— ^Do you mean making silage from cultivated crops? 

42.060. In the first instance, if you make silage from grass, the period for 
cutting the silage is very short? — Yes. 

42.061. And it occurs at a season when the cultivators are busy? — ^No. It 
is done in August, and August is not one of the two really busy seasons in 
this Province. 

42.062. Then the other difficulty is that the fodder crop which you might 
grow for silage conapetes with your food crop? — ^Yes. 

‘ 42,063. Obviously, the method is otherwise well adapted to your con- 
ditions? — ^Yes; but I think we shall get most out of it in places like the 
North of the Punjab, and the South-East, and places where there are areas 
of rough grass and stufl of a similar nature. 

42.064. Mt, Barron : I should like to clear up, if we can, the position with 
regard to the five-years^ programme. The instructions under which you 
and Mr. Emerson prepared this programme were to produce a definite 
scheme of advance for the department, were they not ? — ^Yes. 

42.065. But Government gave no undertaking to finance the scheme either 
in full or in part? — ^That is right. 

42.066. So that each year, when the budget season comes on, we have to 
approach the Finance Department and see how much money they can afford 
to allot us for the coming year, and then decide which of the different parts 
of the programme for the year are to be taken up within the allotment; is 
not that so ? — Yes. 

42.067. lb is owing to financial considerations that the full five-years’ 
programme could not be sanctioned straight away, is it not? — ^Partly that, 
and partly because we could not get the staff. The difficulty as to staff is 
also important. 

42.068. There has been a good deal of discussion as to the training of jneu 
in advance for parts of the programme ; does not that suggest that perhaps 
it may be advisable to readjust the order of things in the programme, and 
put in for having men in training before putting in for the scheme for 
which tiiey are to be used? — ^Yes, that would be very useful indeed if we 
could do it, 

42.069. You have been asked a good many questions about the preference 
given to work on irrigated land as compared with harani lands. Your 
department began in 1904, did it not? At any rate, its commencement in a 
small way started about that time? — Yes. 

42.070. The Lyallpur College was opened in 1909? — ^Yes. 
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42. 071. In tile beginning was there very much belief as to how much good 
a Department of Agriculture could do? — ^Absolutely none; there was a strong 
belief that it was of no use whatever. 

42.072. And the Agricultural College, 1 think I am right in saying, was 
at first regarded as being rather a white elephant? — ^Yes, very much so; the 
boys came to us full of that belief. 

42.073. I am not concerned with the opinion of the boys; that was the 
feeling of the outside public, and, of course, the Government was guided by 
outside public opinion. First of all I take it that you could prove the value 
of your work more quickly on irrigated land than on harani, could you not? 
“ -Yes. 

42.074. It was not till 1911-12 that your allotment for expenditure reached 
three lakhs of rupees? — ^You have the figures. 

42,074a. It is on page 183 of the provincial memorandum. And then it 
remained below 10 "lakhs until 1918-19? — ^Yes; for agriculture, excluding 
veterinary and including major and minor works . 

42.075. It rose to 20 lakhs in 1925-26, and last year it was 38^ lakhs. Do 
you think if you had devoted a greater part of your time and energy to 
work on harani lands, cn gram and so forth, you would have been able to 
prove the value of your department quickly enough to get these increased 
grants from Government? — ^No, emphatically not. 

42.076. So that there has been some method in the principle adopted by 
the department, of course with the approval of Government, to devote most 
of your time and energy to nahri lands as yielding a quicker return ? — ^Yes ; 
the position is that in the canal irrigated land we have conditions which 
are far more constant than in the harani area, where, for example, ia some 
years there is no rain while in other years there is a lot of rain. The dates 
of the precipitations are not the same, <fec. You can show something definite 
on the irrigated land in a few years, while you cannot do so in the harani 
areas; it was the proper way to start the work in this Province. 

42.077. Now that you have got these larger grants and can expand, you 
do propose to take up hhar’if crops: hajra and juwar and gram and so on? 
— ^Yes; that is shown in the five-years’ programme set out by us. 

42.078. Mr. Kamat : Do you observe any method in spending .lut of your 
total budget so mu(;h on the harani lands and so much on the irrigated 
lands? — ^No, except that a number of Agricultural Assistants are stationed 
at particular places. The research w-ork is, of course, mainly done at 
Lyallpur. 

42.079. I mean there is no definite policy in the matter of spending so as 
to give some slight preference to the harani lands over the irrigated lands 
which are in an advantageous position? — ^We are only now in a position that 
we can take up a number of thinp of value to the harani cultivators, 
such as the httjra, juwar, gram crops, and we intend to deal with them much 
more thoroughly than has yet been done. 

42.080. Mr. Barrom With regard to the question of the Veterinaiy 
Department remaining under the Director of Agriculture, the present cost 
of the Civil Veterinary Department is 134 lakhs, is it not? — ^Yes, something 
like that. 

42.081. And in the five-years’ programme there is an increase in the 
recurring expenditure of five lakhs per annum, which will give you 18 lakhs 
to spend if it is definitely approved? — ^The additional recurring veterinary 
expenditure is three lakhs. 

42.082. It IS five lakhs including cattle breeding? — Cattle breeding gets 
five lakhs additional. 
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42.083. Your Agricultural Department, apart from the veterinary, at 
present costs about 38^ lakhs, and your new recurring expenditure will be 
17 lakhs, which will give a total of 56^ lakhs. The total expenditure of both 
departments together will, therefore, amount to 74 lakhs of rupees. Do 
you think, when the end of this programme is reached, one officer of the 
rank and status of a Director will be able efficiently to control the estab- 
lishment and staff spending this amount of money? — ^Yes. I think, given 
staff, he ought to be able to do it. 

42.084. Will he not be too much occupied in the details? — ^No, I think he 
should be freed from the details; he will have to decentralise a lot of this 
wx)rk to his Deputy Directors and heads of sections. 

42,084a. There are some things which must come to him as head of the 
department; is not there a danger that the burden may be too great; would 
it not be better to have a separate Director or head of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, including cattle breeding, and a separate man for Agriculture, 
in the same way that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies is separate, 
and all three co-ordinated under an officer of the- rank and status of, say, the 
Mnancial Commissioner ? — 1 do not think so; I have given a great deal of 
thought to this, and I have given my reasons in my written evidence. If 
you had asked me this question when I became Director of Agriculture four 
years ago, I should have said at once : Yes, do so ; but the more I think 
of our five years’ programme of development of agriculture and the more T 
see how we are going to be interwoven in this development, the more con- 
vinced I am that it would he a retrograde step to separate these sections. 

42.085. Have you considered it from the point of view of the large amount 
of expenditure the Director will have to control in the future if he still 
controls both departments? — think aU that kind of thing is a matter of 
staff. We were at Hissar the other day, and Mr. Branford there complains 
that he is over-worked, but his work is only one little bit of the department; 
many of the men around me to-day are over-worked who have half, a third 
or a tenth of the responsibilities that I have to deal with; it is a question 
of staff whatever one does ; if you get the facilities to do a piece of work it 
can be done. 

42.086. And there is not a danger of the Director being over-worked? — 
There is if he does not get staff ; if he gets staff there is no danger. 

42.087. But still a great deal must come to the head of the department, 
must it not.? — ^Yes. 

42.088. You do not see any danger of , the Director being over-worked? — 
think the work can be arranged for. 

42.089. Sir James MacKenna: Have you a statistical branch attached to 
your office? — ^No. The method of getting any small piece of statistical work 
done that is done is rather complicated; 1 mean as regards crop forecasts, 
for which I am responsible. The actual compilation of the statistics is done 
in the office of the Director of Land Records. 

42.090. I inferred from your evidence that the Punjab proposes to develop 
the demonstration farm idea to the extent of having one in each iehsil ? — 
That is right, provided the better farming societies do not give equivalent 
results; we will first see how far they fulfil the need; if they do we shall not 
push the idea of the tehsil farms. 

42.091. From a perusal of the reports of the other Provinces, I suppose 
you have noticed that the tendency in most Provinces is for demonstration 
on a cultivator’s field as apart from a central demonstration farm? — We 
want both, and I will explain why I think so. Demonstrations on the fields 
of zamindars are excellent; the zamindar knows exactly what we have done 
amd what he has done himself, what water has been given, and so on. This 
is very important, as farmers came round my fields as early as 1908 or 1909 
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and said: Yes, these crops are very good, but you have got capital behind 
you; no ordinary farmer could do what you do.” To which I replied . “ Take 
these new varieties on to your own land, and we will look after them.” As 
early as 1909 we did this in the case of potatoes in the Simla Hills ; we inter- 
stripped them with the local variety, and farmers were convinced; later we 
did the same with other crops. But that is not enough for Government 
demonstration purposes; in many cases continuity of work on the spot is 
required; also in a tehsil the tehsil farm will be the headquarters of the 
Agricultural Assistant. This is important, as you require some definite 
place at which the zamindar knows he can get into touch with the Agricul- 
tural Assistant, somewhere where the Agricultural Assistant can store his 
excess of implements, seeds, or whatever it is he wants to store. There also 
he can do a little demonstration on his own lands and show the farmers any 
particular thing in which they may be interested. A number of things can 
then be done by the Agricultural Assistant which ho could not very easily do 
on the zamindar’s fields just when and where it suits him best. My point is 
that demonstration farms have their functions. 

42.092. So you propose to keep on demonstration farms P — Our idea is to 
t\ait and see how far better farming societies can take the place of tehsil 
farms. I personally await the results of the trial with great interest. 

42.093. Professor Gangulee : Have you sent any students from your college 
or any officers from your department to Pusa for post-graduate training ? — 
Quite a number. 

42.094. Have they come back? — ^Yes. 

42.095. iWould you like Pusa to develop into a post-graduate institution? 
— ^The main function of Pusa should be research. If you have a staff of high 
class researchers at Pusa you will have people going from the Provinces to 
Pusa for the privilege of studying under these high class researchers in their 
particular subjects. When a man wants to know a particular line of work 
he will go to the man who knows it best and get tuition under that man. 

42.096. Would you like Pusa to be affiliated to any University? — I think it 
would be a sound thing; it would give Pusa a better status. 

42.097. You say that agricultural education is of value in all Government 
departments. Do you suggest there that the subordinate revenue officers 
or irrigation inspe^O'rs should be recruited from among the agricultural 
graduates? — What exactly do you mean by subordinate officers? — 

42.098. You say that agricultural education is of value in all Government 
departments. I ask you whether your suggestion is that you would like to 
recruit your subordinate officers, say tahsildars or co-operative inspectors or 
irrigation officers, from the Agricultural College? — At the present moment 
we have two posts of zaildm's reserved in the Irrigation Department for men 
from the two years’ leaving certificate course; I would like to see .that kind 
of man taken into the Irrigation Department in greater numbers than is the 
case to-day; similarly with the other departments. 

42.099. With regard to research, are you satisfied that there is a continuity 
of research work in your experimental farm or in your laboratory? That is, 
whenever an officer undertakes a certain item of research, does he carry it 
through, w'^hatever the result may be, positive or negative? Do you fiinish a 
piece of experiment when you take it up ? — There is no question of finishing. 
I worked on cotton for many years ; it is now being carried on from the point 
where I left it, and there is no doubt that somebody else will carry it still 
further. There is no real finality in many of these problems. In the old 
days when research officers were very few, each man had a number of 
research problems to carry out. We had people from all parts of the Pro- 
vince calling for something to be done, and each poor research worker had 
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a dozen other things to attend to. As we are gradually getting more officers 
we get them to take up one or other of the vast number of problems 
whidb are calling for attention. 

42; 100. In your reply to Sir Ganga Earn you said that you were carrying 
on some experiments with regard to dry farming in baram tracts; what is 
the nature of those experiments? — ^Conservation of soil moisture; suitability 
of crop selections to baram tracts, and that sort ot thing. 

42.101. You are going to see the relationship between the soil and the 
moisture? — ^Different methods of cultivation is carried out lu different plots 
lying side by side for comparison; the effects of manures and things of that 
sort are also tested. 

42.102. Do you follow a definite plot technique? — I have issued a letter 
recently trying to bring plot-testing work on different farms more into line 
with each other than previously. 

42.103. Would you agree it is very essential to have a standard technique 
and definite methods in field trials ? — ^Yes, very essential. 

42.104. With regard to the publications which you mentioned in answer 
to Sir Thomas Middleton, are these publications very popular among the 
people? Is there any great demand for them? — ^Yes. 

42.105. Do you supply these pubhcations through the co-operative 
societies? — >We 'supply them to a good many people who ask for them. We 
hand cvei large numbers of these publications to the Co-operative Depart- 
ment when they hold their big meetings. 

12.106. Wo had evidence bet ore us pressing for some sort of legislative 
measures for both cattle breeding and for cattle protection. Could you tell 
us if the various members representing the agricultural interests in the 
Council have drawn the attention of the Legislature to this question?—*! 
do not think so. 

42.107. Have any of these problems come before the Council at any time? — 
I do not remember any. 

42.108. Mr. Calvert : You discussed with Sir Henry Lawrence the benefits 
to the Province of the large farms in the canal colonies. Have these 
large farms had any effect on other large landowners? — ^We find the large 
landowners are about the most difficult men to move. They have usually- 
got a good deal of money and are usually less inclined to move than 
smaller menj but there is no doubt there are many now who are taking 
a vast amount of interest in the development of their estates ,* for example^ 
we have had calls for Agricultural Assistants to manage their lands from 
a number of people and that is a sign of the people coming round; the 
fact is they have seen that their lands can be made to yield more money. 
They are also keen to get more money, 

42.109. But are the large landowners, i.e., the big grantees, taking 
to farming their lands themselves on similar lines? — ^You wiU find cases 
where they are pushing ahead with more up-to-date methods. There are 
quite a number taking a keener interest in agriculture than they did years 
ago and the number is increasing rapidly. 

42.110. Mr. Boberts: I may say that I have constantly two or three 
men being trained in our large estates in our place? — I am glad that- 
Mr. Boberts has got some men in training because it is very diffioult for 
us to lend our men to private farmers. What farmers have asked for from 
me has been men who are in service with four or five years’ expenenu*, 
and it is extremely difficult for us to lend a man for a long period of 
years and then take him back to the department giving him hie seniority 
over others in the department and a post of trust for which he has not 
had the necessary experience. 

Mr. D. M^he. 



42.111. With regard to these three sections, Agriculture, Veterinary and 
C!o-operation, do you not think that if these were partly under the control 
of the Development Commissioner it would enable you to get a better 
perspective and the difficulties with the Finance Department would be less? 
You have got to look to the future where these departments would compete 
with one another for funds? — ^That is one of the reasons why the Veterinary 
Department should not be divorced from the Director of Agriculture. 
I do not want any friction or competition to occur between them. 

42.112. Mr, Kamat : I want to have cleared up one point, and that is 
with regard to this dual purpose milking animal which we are trying 
“to evolve. In this country the buffalo is a better milker and people depend 
on buffalo milk. She gives about 8 to 10 lb. of milk per day. Now, when 
you have succeeded in evolving a cow capable of giving 10 lb. of milk a 
day, would you be in favour of eliminating the buffalo? — ^Yes, to some 
extent. If the farmer’s family want the milk and if they can get it 
from the cow w-hich is breeding young bullocks at the same time, it will 
certainly reduce the number of buffaloes. 

42.113. So there should be an attempt to eliminate the buffalo and 
replace it by the cow?— I doubt if we can ever eliminate the buffalo alto- 
gether, but we might do a good deal to give the farmer his supply of 
milk without having also to keep the buffalo. 

42.114. Is it possible to eliminate the buffalo from this country?— It will 
be very difficult. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND, LC.S., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — Agricultural. Education . — The majority of students who 
have taken an agricultural degree in an agricultural college aim at securing 
a post in government service, and I believe that in this province the 
number of euch posts is sufficient to employ the majority of the more 
successful students. It should, however, be possible to return a larger 
number of these men to duties of practical agriculture on an independent 
footing, if they were trained for several years, after the completion of 
their college course, on farms of considerable area, e.g., 100 acres each, 
in order to fit them for the post of manager under big landholders. The 
latter do not at present employ men whose knowledge of agriculture 
is in their opinion largely theoretical. A scheme of practical training 
for a term of years on these lines has been under consideration in the 
Punjab, and has, I believe, been approved. 

Students who have taken a shorter course, such as the six months’ 
vernacular course at Ly allpur, are similarly aiming at government service, 
and so long as there is no great excess of them {muJcaddams) above the 
needs of the Agricultural Department, it is difficult to persuade competent 
youths to accept private employment. The co-operative better farming 
societies, now being founded in the Punjab, desire to employ trained 
miiknddams who have passed through a six months’ course at Lyallpur, 
but I am doubtful whether any but the lower grade students will accept 
duty under a co-operative society, unless they are also shown on the cadre 
of the Agricultural Department. In my opinion the remedy is to 
train a greatly increased number of mukaddams^ exceeding the needs 
of the Agricultural Department; we shall then in the end be able to obtain 
good men for private employment without bringing them on to the official 
cadre. In the meantime the better farming societies should be given 
mukaddams from the permanent cadre of the Agricultural Department. 

Question 4. — Admimstration , — (a) Govemrn-eni of India . — ^The Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Eome is concerned in a disproportionate 
degree with European and North American agriculture, and at the Congress 
of 1926 much regret was expressed at this disproportion, and a separate 
bureau of tropical and colonial agriculture was founded in the institute 
in order to remedy it. It was, however, pointed out by the officials of 
the Institute that they have no person whom they can question in matters 
of Indian agriculture or rural conditions. The ^British permanent delegate, 
whose services are employed by India, is not ordinarily acquainted with 
Indian conditions, and a strong desire was expressed for the appointment 
of a permanent resident delegate from India. I agree with this demand - 
Some articles on Indian affairs which have been published by the Institute 
from time to time on behalf of individuals (Indians and Europeans) who 
do not reside in India, have contained curious errors and anachronisms. 
It was also pointed out to me with much force that the presence of a 
permanent delegate, acquainted with Indian conditions of the present day, 
in the Institute would have been of utility to this Royal Commission, 
which would have been able to obtain comparative information illustrative 
of Indian problems. He would also be able to explain to the officials 
of the institute the meaning of the questions put to them. They point out 
that it takes five or six weeks to obtain an answer to their inquiry as 
to the exact intention of a question asked of them, whereas a permanent 
delegate would be able to answer it forthwith. If a pensioned official were 
appointed to the post, the cost would presumably not exceed £500 per 
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annum, but if it is desired to send a younger man, official or non-o-fficial, 
from India, the cost will be greater, but he will be more closely in touch 
with current questions. 

The difficulty in using at present the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture is that the Institute does not know*^ what information India has to 
give or what information India wishes to receive. In April, 1926, when I 
made more inquiries from officials of the Institute and the permanent 
delegates of other countries as to the comparative conditions of small- 
holders in India and Europe, I found the former, i.e., the officials, very 
largely ignorant of the economic status, the manner of life, and the 
legal tenure of the Indian peasant, while the permanent delegates tended 
to reply that data of the kind which I wanted could he obtained but 
had not been collected because they had never been demanded. My 
inquiry referred particularly to the nature of the crops grown by small- 
holders near market towns and at a distance from them, and the extent 
to which they grew commercial crops or lived on the produce on their 
own land. There will in my opinion he a number of such comparisons ana 
investigations which could he made, on the initiative of a permanent 
delegate, with advantage to India and to other countries. Important 
analogies and differences will be found between small landholders «of 
India and Egypt, Scandinavia and the Low Countries. 

In addition to information as to facts, the Institute could be highly 
useful to Indian administrators and politicians in supplying a comparative 
study of methods. The various uses to which forest products can be put, 
the principles of land colonization, with particular reference to interspersal 
of large and small holdings, which are beneficial to one another, the best 
lines of conducting an investigation into village conditfons, and the 
procedure and difficulties of carrying out a census of production, would 
be relevant to questions which are often debated in this country, and with 
regard to which the Institute should certainly he questioned. The study 
of literature published by the Institute is not sufficient, since it is not 
directed towards Indian needs and Indian conditions. The Institute is 
always ready, within the limits of its staff and its means, to make inquiries 
and answer references of a special nature from constituent countries. 

It appears to me that a particularly valuable form of reference might 
be made, when legislation on rural and agricultural subjects is contem- 
plated in India, in order to discover how the same problems have been 
treated in other countries of the world. 

The recent Congress proposed to amend the constitution of the Institute 
in a manner which may eventually involve India in liability for a higher 
annual subscription, if she wishes to remain in class II of members, whereby 
she enjoys four votes and pays eight units of subscriptions. If this 
small (possible) increase in expenditure is not accepted by the Indian 
authorities, the Institute will suffer financially, and in my opinion India 
will be failing in an international duty. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (b) Provincial Governments , — ^It is 
uneconomic for each province separately to attempt to give, to a small 
number of students, an advanced oourse in a technical subject. I under- 
stand that the principle, that such work should be undertaken by the 
Government of India, is accepted in theory, but I wish to draw attention to 
a singular application of the theory. The Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore started in 1925 a three months’ 
oourse in co-operative dairying. It was attended, I believe, by 
about twenty students in all, of whom eight (all graduates) 
were sent by me from the Punjab. They studied the principles 
of stock breeding , the treatment of cattle, the qualities of the 
different breeds throughout India, the properties of milk, casein, 
<fcc,, the methods of co-operative dairying in Europe and America, 
and the best lines of advance in India. The course was of a specialised and 
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technical kind, "R-hich cannot possibly be given by any institution in the 
Punjab. The Lyallpur College contains a small herd of 20 or 30 cows and 
some simple dairy machinery, whereas Bangalore has comparatively large 
herds ot cattle from ail parts of India, advanced plant for the treatment 
ot milk and other products and a skilled staff of livestock experts. My 
officers who attended the course reported most favourably on it, and their 
knowledge has been of great utility during the subsequent year. It has, 
however, now been ruled by the Government of India that this class should 
be discontinued, on the ground that the central government should only 
undertake courses of a technical and advanced nature, -which are beyond 
the powers ot a provincial government. The course in question is, however, 
of an advanced and technical nature, and precisely such as should fall 
within the central government's dehnition of its own functions. The 
Lyallpur College can otter me nothing m the form of a dairying course, 
to which 1 should think it -worth while to send men of the graduate standard. 

A number of my matriculate subordinates are attending a vernacular course 
at Lyallpur, such as the staff and apparatus of the college enables it to 
give, i am anxious to see the Bangalore course renewed, and I suggest 
that provincial susceptibilities should not be allowed to interfere with it. 
Moreover, the number of students from the whole of India is not likely 
to justify more than one such course in the whole country . 

Question 4. — ^Administbation. — (c) Oilier Depart tnenta . — (v) A large 
increase in the number of rural post offices is required, and the power to 
receive and dispatch insured letters should be given to as many as possible 
of them. There is at present great difficulty in transmitting co-operative 
money. The Punjab Government has in recent years been refunding to 
co-operative societies three-quarters of the money-order commission paid 
by them on remittances between societies, but is now contemplating the 
withdrawal of this concession. The cheapest method of remittance, if the 
refund is discontinued, will be to send notes by insured letter, but there 
are at present very tew post offices in the rural areas which can dispatch 
an insured letter. 

(vi) 1 should be glad to see a broadcasting installation which would supply 
intelligent and educative information to the villages. I understand that 
such a system was recently suggested by the British Government to the 
Government of India. I have no doubt that if the subscription for a 
iNeceiving installation were moderate, e.g., not above Rs.lOO per annum, a 
very large number (say 10,000) of the Punjab villages would willingly sub- 
scribe this amount. It could be used for the supply of agricultural 
information, but its greatest value would be to keep the villages awake and 
alive. The greatest evil in rural life in this province is its dreary dullness. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (o) 1 have dealt with this point more fully under 
question 22, concerning co-operation. I wish here only to give a warning 
against the idea of providing agricultural credit by non-co-operative means, 
such as the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. I visited this bank and several 
other non-co-operative mortgage banks in Egypt in 1924, and, was impressed 
by the great danger of placing easy money within the hands of small 
cultivators, often illiterate and usually unpunctual, unless they are con- 
trolled by local associations of their own fellows which will guard them 
against imprudent borrowing and negligence in repayment. 

Question 5, — Finance. — (b) The issue of taccavi to cultivators in the form 
of direct loans from government under the Agriculturists Loans Act is now 
becoming obsolete, and should be abandoned in the case of all villages 
which have a co-operative credit society of more than two years* standing. 
The same comment applies, though with less force, to loans under the Land 
Improvement Loams Act. Loans from government should be given through 
the agency of central co-operative banks, so far as concerns villages which 
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have a co-operative credit society. No control should be exercised over 
the' rate oi* interest which is charged by these institutions. The apparent 
rate ot interest is largely in favour ot the direct loan from government, 
but unless the distributing officer is extremely watchful or his subordinates 
are unusually upright, the aolual cost to the borrower largely exceeds the 
apparent rate ot inT>erest, and it is found that small cultivators prefer 
to borrow from a co-operative society at what appears to be a much higher 
rate ot interest. 

Question 6. — Aghicultubal Indebtedness. — ( a) (i) A cultivator borrows 
on account ot (a) the uncertainty of agricultural harvests, (b) his occasional 
need tor large sums or money, e.g., for trade, the education of children, 
or the purchase of land, and (c) ceremonial requirements, litigation, 
extravagance and speculation in (his own) agricultural produce. 

(ii) Tlie sources from which he borrows are (a) the moneylender, who is 
often also a gram-dealer or shopkeeper, (b) the broker in the market, 
(c) the cattle dealer, and (d) the co-operative credit society. 

(ill) He is prevented from repaying by (a) the unsound system of credit 
which is favoured by the moneylender and the broker, i.e., loans for 
improper purposes, compound interest, undue laxity with regard to repay- 
ments, (b) the secrecy and disorder of the creditor’s accounts, and (c) his 
own illiteracy. 

1 have discussed these point more fully in the Punjab Memorandum bo 
the Kojal Commission, pages 188 to 217. 

Question 6. — Agbicultuiial indebtedness. — (b) Apart from: the encourage- 
ment of co-operative credit on sound lines, I advocate an amendment of the 
Usurious Loans Act, whereby an agriculturist will be empowered to come 
into court and demand a settlement of his account with his creditor by 
a less complicated method than the present civil suit for settlement of 
accounts. It should then be compulsory for the judge to examine the 
history ot the dealings between debtor and creditor for a certain number 
of past years, to reckon the amount which is equitably due, irrespective of 
any acknowledgments' or admissions made by the debtor during that time, 
and then to give a decree against the debtor, with payment by instalments. 
No further interest should accrue, so long as the instalments are being 
paid. Effective legislation on these lines has been passed in the Kashmir 
State, and it should not be difficult to insert in the Usurious Loans Act. 
The present Act is totally ineffective, because (1) the initiative lies with the 
creditor, who does not wish for a settlement, (2) the fixing of reasonable 
instalments is not compulsory. The subordinate courts in India are hard 
pressed by work, and it is not human to expect them to devote time to the 
examination of o-ld accounts and the consideration of the real results of 
the decrees given by them, unless they are required to do so by precise 
enactment. 

I would also extend the provisions of the Punjab Hedemption of Mort- 
gages Act beyond the limits of lts,l,000 and 30 acres, to which it is at 
present confined. It is desirable in this country to facilitajte the redemption 
of mortgages by transferring possession as early as possible to the mortgagor 
who wishes to redeem, and leaving the mortgagee to prove his claim to 
further relief. Tins can always be given by a short-term mortgage, granted 
by the civil court, if the former mortgagor, who is now in possession, does 
not make a cash payment. 

Special action for the relief of debt is necessary in distressed areas, such 
as the Muzaffargarh District in the Punjab, and in the province of Ajmer- 
Merw'ara. There is a point of indebtedness, at which the moral fibre of 
the debtor is so impaired that he cannot be relieved by co-operative credit. 
A summary system of debt settlement, whereby the amount which the 
debtor can pay will be assessed, and I’oasonable instalments fixed, is required 
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in such areas. It will be necessary to limit the debtor^s right to dispose 
ot his land and produce until he has paid off the liability. This involves 
a measure of official control, which is very distasteful to government, but 
the duty cannot in my opinion be evaded. I have specially examined the 
conditions of tha two areas of which I am speaking. 

QxrssTiON 6.— Agricultxtilvl Indebtedness. — (c) The Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act, which has been applied also to the North-West Frontier Province, 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, has been of great value and has effected the 
primary purpose for which it was intended namely, to prevent the transfer 
of land from the agriculturist to the non-agriculturist classes. It was not 
intended to protect the small holder against the large owner, and its failure 
to do this, if it has failed, is no argument against it, but this evil is to 
be met by other means. In all such legislation, however, it is essential to 
include in the law certain precise issues, which a civil court is required to 
strike and decide in every suit in which a breach of the restriction is 
likely. Unless this is done, the civil courts, which are over-worked, will 
occasionally overlook the rule. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) See question 22 on Co- 
operation. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (6) The chief obstacle to 
consolidation is the distrust of the subordinate revenue staff, to which it 
appears necessary to entrust the work, if it is to be carried out on a large 
scale. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (c) Such legislation is desir- 
able and would facilitate the work. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) (li) In Ajmer-Merwara the majority of the 
irrigation tanks are suitably controlled by government or a local body, but 
there appear to be a certain number of uncontrolled tanks, in most cases 
out ot repair and out of use, which could with advantage be managed by 
co-operative irrigation societies if technical assistance were given to them 
from’ time to time by an engineer. The attitude of the Government of 
India in this matter is reported to be that these tanks are not worth 
maintaining or will continue to break down. The cultivators in some cases 
hold a different opinion, and if they wish to put their tanks in order 
without asking the government to finance them, it would appear reasonable 
that government should give them sympathetic assistance. 

Question 10. — ^Fertiucsbrs. (/) Oowdung will continue to be used as 
fuel until other fuel is available. It is not so used, or is used less freely, 
in hilly tracts where wood is abundant. The remedy is therefore to provide 
more wood, and for this purpose Government should grant a remission of 
land revenue for land afforested in all low hills and all areas of the plain®. 
It does not appear practicable to convey either wood or coal from remote 
places to every village of the plains. Local wood must be provided. A 
grant-in-aid of plantation is less effective than a remission of land revenue, 
because the cultivator obtains the full benefit of a remission, whereas a grant 
of money does not in all cases reach his hands without a reduction in its 
amount. 

There is no real difficulty in teaching the man (or woman), who has 
been accustomed to cook ids food on a fire of dung cakes, to substitute wood 
as fuel. A villager wbo migrates from the country to the town learns to 
cook on wood in a very short time. The reason why wood is not used, where 
it is available, is conservatism of the people, which is not sufficiently 
countered by instruction in the value of dung as manure. Mr. Brayne of 
Gurgaon has met with a measure of success in his attack on the use of 
dung-cake as fuel, which he has now carried on for six years. I look upon 
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the rural community councils 'as an agency for propaganda of this kind. 
They sho>uld encourage dramas such as that shown in the Gurgaon District, 
in which the practice of making dung-cakes is most anrusingly reprobated. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (iv) Damage by wild animals can be prevented 
by fencing. It is possible either to enclose a large tract of land, belonging 
to many owners, or to consolidate the land of each owner and let him enclose 
it separately. So far as wild animals are concerned the former method U 
the more economical, but since tame animals have also to be taken into 
account, the second method is equally useful wherever consolidation hat 
been effected. 

Legislation should enable the majority of a village community to compel 
a minority to accept a scheme of enclosure, and should also authorise the 
imposition of a small annual contribution for its maintenance. 

The provision of fire-arms is not really effective. They are sometimes 
misused, but are for the most part not used at all and are retained as a 
mark of dignity only. 

Question 14. — Implesients. — (c) The ordinary village smith cannot repair 
improved agricultural implements. Local bodies, collaborating with imple- 
ment makers, should send a travelling lorry to rural centres, with an 
instructor who would teach village smiths how to repair the commonest 
breakages. Similar instruction to smiths is being given by the Hural Conr- 
munity Council of Kent, and if the rural community councils of the Punjab 
can be financed, they would perhaps be the best bodies here also. 

Question 15. — Vetbrinaby. — ^The Civil Veterinary Department should be 
independent of the Director of Agriculture. To place the doctors of animals 
under the Agricultural Department is as irrational as to place the doctors 
of men under the Director of Industries. In my opinion the Civil 
Veterinary Department in the Punjab at present is cramped and should be 
placed in a position of greater freedom. 

Question 16. — ^Anikal Husbandry. — (a) For the improvement of livestock, 
1 recommend the institution of ofBcial herd-books in the areas where the 
b^t breeds exist, and the branding or tattooing of all recorded ammais. 
Tattooing in the ear is preferred by Hindus to branding with a hot iron. 
The registration of sales of cattle will not only hamper theft of cattle, but 
will assist in tracing the pedigree of good animals. 

I have already referred under Question 4 to the need of restoring tho 
class in co-operative dairying at the Bangalore Institute of Animal 
Husbandry. 

Milk recording should be encouraged. There are groups of co-operative 
milk-recording societies in the Punjab, which are only partially successful 
because the peasants cannot be persuaded to wean their cattle. Govern- 
ment gives an annual grant-in-aid to the Punjab Go-operative Union, which 
appoints the recorders and organises the societies through its staff. There 
should, however, *be a system of small cash grants to the owner of every 
calf which is weaned from the moment of birth, its mother remaining alive. 

Reference is made under Question 22 to co-operative cattle-breeding 
societies. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (5) The day of common pastures in 
the Punjab plains is past, and such open pastures, without stint of numbers, 
are now harmful. They spread disease, exhaust the grazing, and kill the 
best animals which require the most food. I advocate the partition and 
cultivation of all such pastures in the plains. I see no hope of persuading 
the ei^ire village to stint its common pasture, or to allow a co-operative 
cattle-breeding society to enclose and control a proportionate part of the 
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common pasture. When the enclosed part had been improved, the non- 
member owners would refuse tx> continue the arrangements. We must, there- 
fore, induce cultivators to set aside and enclose and control a portion of 

their own private lands. A remission of land revenue should be granted to 

cultivators who arrange for such control on a system approval by the 
Civil Veterinary Department and the district authorities. I do not 
anticipate that the control will be satisfactory or permanent unless the 
members are united in a co-operative society for the purpose. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, and in those parts of the Punjab and of the 'N'ortb- 
West Frontier Province where hillside pastures are available, it seems 
more possible to persuade either a whole village to limit the number of 

stock on the land or to set aside a certain portion by partition for the use 

of a co-operative cattle-breeding society. The pressure on the grazing 
ground is less heavy than in the plains. In these tracts I advocate a 
similar concession as regards land revenue. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandby. — (d) Attempts to persuade cultivators 
to store their fodder (straw of cereals or stalks of hot-weather crops) either 
jointly or separately, with an agreement that the store shall not be used 
until the society resolves that a time of scarcity has arrived, have not been 
successful in this Province. An attempt is now being made in the Attock 
District to popularise village silo pits, and I consider that this method 
should be follow^ed. The cultivator is haid to convince, but if Government 
will establish experimental pits in every village, the cultivator’s cattle will 
themselves convince him when the pit is opened. Argument is not effective; 
the cultivator requires demonstration, and the demonstration must be at his 
home, not at an agricultural farm. 

The contracts for grazing grounds or grass enclosures (rahhs) on hillsides 
should also be given by preierence to co-operative cattle-breeding societies. 
Unorganised groups of villagers cannot be relied upon to handle them pro- 
perly, while a contractor will sell impartially for good and bad cattle. 
Fodder should be given by preference to good cattle, such as those main- 
tained by a cattle-breeding organisation. 

If Government intends to create fodder reserves in the Nili Bar Colony 
or elsewhere, a preferential right to the fodder should be given to cattle 
which are entered in the herd-books, or which have been entered in the 
registers of a cattle-breeding society for not lees than six months before the 
commencement of the scarcity. 

Question 17. — ^Agbioultubal Industbibs. — ( c) The chief obstacle is the 
lack of experts to teach such minor industries. In an illiterate country of 
small holders, it cannot be said that the attempt to create such industries 
has ever been made until a competent teacher has been employed for a 
term of years. A Fruit Expert has recently been appointed in the Punjab, 
and a Silk Expert is w’orking in the Gurdaspur District. Co-operators have 
not been able to assist the silk expert to a large extent, because the work is 
done in sheds at a distance from the homes of the workers. The industry of 
silkworm rearing will not be successful until it is done in the homes of 
the workers. The co-operators are interesting themselves in the work of the 
new Fruit Expert. 

A further obstacle is social prejudice (rather than caste prejudice), which 
prevents cultivators from undertaking the charge of poultry. 

Perhaps the biggest obstacles of all is the general corruption which previdk 
among the subordinate staff of hotels, hospitals, colleges, etc., to which 
poultry, eggs, honey, etc., might be sold. I do not anticipate success unless 
producers are able to set up their own retail shops in a town, and a retail 
shop requires much money and is difficult to organise if it sells only one 
class of goods. 
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QtTBSTiOK 17. — ^Agbjotjltueal Indttstries. — (h) The improvement of health 
should be taught by rural community councils, which should organise health 
associations. Oo-operators in this Province are doing their best also by 
means of co-operative better-living societies, to which reference is made 
under Question 22. 

The difficulty in rural community councils, in India as in England and 
Ireland, is financial. The Punjab Government makes a grant to the Rural 
Community Board which is the central body of the councils I consider 
that a similar grant should be made by the Government of India to promote 
a Rural Community Council in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (h) I have referred to the substitution of fire- 
wood for cjowdung in my answer to Question 10 (b). The formation of 
large forest reserves by Government in the plains is beneficial to the towns 
rather than to rural areas, since the contract for the sale of wood from large 
reserves will ordinarily be taken by a contractor, who will naturally seek 
one large market rather than a number of petty markets. Firewood in 
rural areas must be grown by the local population, who can be induced to 
do so by a remission of land revenue. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (c) Soil erosion, due to the denudation of the 
lowers hills, is general in the submontane districts of tbe Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province and Ajmer-Merwara. The remedy is re-afforestation, 
which is expensive and should not be expected to give an immediate or direct 
return in cash. It pays Government and the country in the end, by pre- 
venting land from falling out of cultivation. A skilled staff of engineers^ 
rather uhan of foresters, is needed to show where and how afforestation, 
embankment or planting should be carried out. Skilled advice in planting 
is valuable, but nob so essential as skilled advice in embankment. When a 
plan for the draining o-f a ravine or a flooded channel has been drawn up 
and mapped, a remission of land revenue should be granted on areas 
reserved bj the villagers or areas planted by them. The co-operative 
organisation appears to be the simplest, but it may be possible to achieve 
the same ends otherwise. 

A careful study of the position is more urgently necessary in Ajmer- 
Merwara than in the Punjab, but the ravines are small and numerous, 
fhe work is consequently uninteresting, and for various reasons it is some- 
times less easy to obtain money for works of development from the 
Government of India than from provincial governments. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (h) The great evil in existing markets for the 
sale of grain and of raw cotton is the untrustworthiness of the weights and 
measures used. There should be official cart-weighbridges, officially stamped 
weights and measures, officially stamped beam-scales, and a I'egular inspectiou 
of them all by an employee sufficiently highly paid to be moderately honest. 
A few markets in the Southern Punjab and in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
enjoy the benefits of old weights and measures stamped by the district 
authorities more than a generation ago. I believe that the stamping is in 
most places no longer carried out, hut that the old articles are in use. They 
are of great benefit to the producers. Model by-laws for the use of local 
bodies have been prepared by the Punjab Government, and passed by a 
number of municipal authorities and one district hoard. They provide for 
the purcha^ of a standard set of weights and one measure from the Mint, 
and prohibit dealers from calling by certain names any weights and measures 
which do not agree with these standards. So far as I have discovered by 
careful inquiry, these by-laws are totally ineffective, because (1) the public 
does not know of their existence, (2) the customer cannot entrap the shop- 
k^per by asking him to specify the precise name of the weights or measures 
which he is using, and (3) there is no system of inspection. Legislation 
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which does not face the facts is not only without value but harmful. There 
should be prepared at the public expense standard weights and measures for 
sale to the public, duly stamped and regularly inspected, and the use of 
any other weights or measures than these should be forbidden (1) in all 
markets, (2) in all municipal areas, and (S) by progressive degrees in the 
villages also. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (c) I advocate the erection of elevators for 
the collection and grading of grain for export, both at markets up-country 
and at the ports. Up-country elevators are of little value without elevators 
also at the ports. They should all be under the management of the railway, 
in order to concentrate responsibility for the grain from the moment it leaves 
the hands of the producers to the time of actual shipment. I realise that in 
the years in which there is no export of grain the elevators will do little 
business and will possibly work at a loss. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) The most impoitant functions of govern- 
ment as regards the co-operative movement in India are — 

(1) the education, of the people as regards the real meaning and 
principles of cooperation; 

(2) the audit of the societies or the supervision of such audit; 

(3) more direct assistance to new and untried types of society; 

(4) miscellaneous concessions. 

The functions of a non-official agency should be — 

(1) propaganda in those types of society which are no longer experi- 
mental ; 

(2) the supervision of existing societies; 

(3) if the audit is not carried out by government agency, then the 
audit of societies under the supervision of government; 

(4) the education ot the public; 

(o) finance. 

In the Punjab the financing of societies is almost entirely carried out by 
central banks and the Provincial Bank, which are non-official bodies. The 
Registrar is, however, President of the Provincial Bank, to which Govern- 
ment has, with the approval of the [Legislative Council, given a guarantee 
of interest on certain debentures for a term of years. Government on the 
other hand, has hitherto financed the co-operative mortgage banks and has 
placed a small sum of money annually at the disposal of the Registrar to meet 
unexpected emergencies or to assist the weaker institutions such as the 
Co-operative industrial Bank formed by societies of artisans. The money 
held by co-operative societies in this province from Government is at this 
moment not more than Rs.4 lakhs in a working capital which exceeds 
Rs.o crores. 

Audit of primary societies is earned out by the sub-inspectors of the 
Punjab Co-operative Union. These auditors are non-officials, appointed and 
paid by the union, but working under the general control of the Govern- 
ment inspectors. The arrangement, which appears somewhat illogical, is 
found to work with reasonable efficiency. The central banks and a few of 
the largest primary societies are audited by chartered accountants. The 
appointment of every auditor, whether a servant of the union or not, is 
subject to the approval of the Registrar in accordance with Section 17 of 
the Act. 

The system prevailing in several provinces, whereby the audit is done by 
servants of Government, is supposed to ensure greater accuracy and respon- 
sibility, but unless Government is willing to appoint a staff for inspection 
and education as well as for audit, the function of inspection and education 
is then left entirely to non-officials, who if paid, and if fully competent, would 
throw a greater burden on the finances of the societies, and if unpaid, appear 



to work with loss regularity and sometimes with less sympathy than an 
official inspecting staff. 

There is, therefore, much to he said for the Punjab system of Government- 
paid inspectors, who are usually graduates and who undergo a subsequent 
training of over a year before appointment to a circle. They submit to an 
examination which is estimated to attain the M.A. standard. I have no 
desire to criticise other provinces, but I do not think that the system of 
non-official inspectors and educatoi-s secures men of the same calibre. 

Propaganda, except in the case of experimental types of society, is entirely 
carried out by the staff of the Punjab Co-operative Union. 

The concessions granted by Government consist of the remission of income- 
tax except on income from Government securities, exemption from stamp 
duty and registration fees, the privilege of remitting money from one bank 
to another by remittance transfer receipt through the treasury, and (during 
the last ten years) the refund by the local government of three-quarters of the 
commission paid by co-operative societies on money orders used by them for 
the remittance of co-operative money. The remittance transfer receipt 
facilitates the dispatch of money between the higher institutions, while the 
rural societies use the money order system. 

In answer to other questions I have suggested the remission of land 
revenue, rather than grants of money, to societies which undertake certain 
■works of public utility, such as the enclosure of pasture. 

A great privilege would be conferred on the societies and on the agri- 
cultural population ab large, if central co-operative banks were permitted, 
in districts which have no branch of the Imperial Bank of India at head- 
quarters, to open a personal deposit account in the treasury, to which they 
could credit sums received by them on account of land revenue, instead of 
having to pay the money to the subordinate treasury officials in cash, with 
the consequences which are inseparable from the activities of low-paid 
officials. 

The relations between the official staff and the non-official agency of the 
Punjab Co-operative Union are harmonious, and the allegation frequently 
made that co-operation in the Punjab is official-ridden proceeds in my 
opinion from persons who have not studied the Punjab system at close 
quarters. 

(b) (1) CTedit societies . — The measure which would help the co-operative 
societies of this province more than any other is legislative provision to make 
the ordinary money-lender keep clear accounts in an intelligible form, and 
communicate them periodically (without demand) to his debtor. Attempts to 
limit interest by legislation have been unsuccessful throughout all history, 
and I do not recommend them. 

As explained in my answer to question 6, I would enable the debtor to take 
the initiati^ in using the Usurious Loans Act, without waiting for movement 
by the creditor, and would provide for a compulsory examination of the pre- 
vious accounts and for fixing reasonable instalments without interest. 

Special measures to deal with rural insolvency are required in depressed 
areas, such as Ajmer and the Muzaffargarh district of the Punjab, where 
the destitution and the moral enfeeblement of the agriculturist reWer it 
impossible to relieve him by co-operation alone. 

<2) Purchase, and (8) Sale.-yln my answer to question 20 I have discussed 
the necessity for standard weights and measures, supplied by authority and 
inspected by authority. Our great difficulty at present is to convince the 
zamindar that when a co-operative sale society weighs one maund, it means 
one maund, whereas in the case of a number of other agents it may mean 
30 or 35 seers. The enfoieement of the by-laws regarding pure food, especially 
milk, by local authorities, would be very helpful. In some areas there are 
€. F‘, Strickland, 
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excellent by-laws, but their enforcement is not always regular, and the 
agency which is intended to enforce does not always operate in the manner 
which was intended. 

(4) Societies for improvements, — hare recommended compulsory legislation 
to deal with recalcitrant individuals who obstruct or reftise to join in 
societies for afforestation, enclosure, or the building of tanks. I have also 
recommended the remission of land revenue in such cases. 

(6) Consolidation societies, — The Punjab Government supplies a special 
staff for this work, which at present numbers six inspectors and 70 sub- 
inspectors. They are drawn from the subordinate revenue staff, and are 
paid at a substantially higher rate than they would receive on their ordinary 
duty. We are, therefore, able to insist on industry and integrity. The 
agriculturists do not appear to favour the use of the ordinary revenue staff 
without such special provision for their correct behaviour, but it may be 
argued that the ultimate advantages of consolidation outweigh the injustices 
which might result from wholesale use of the revenue staff with compulsory 
powers. I am inclined to suggest the introduction of compulsion in limited 
areas, especially those in which the people are advanced and intelligent. We 
have in the Punjab redistributed 60,000 acres in five years, though the staff 
has not been so large as at present during this peri^. 

I recommend the remission of the mutation fee, as in the Punjab, for the 
entry of the results of consolidation in the revenue record, and I would 
legislate to provide that in the event of a subsequent suit by the reversioners 
of a widow, or a minor on his majority, or an absentee on return to his home, 
against the results of a voluntary consolidation proceeding to which his 
representative, who was at the time in possession of the land, had consented, 
the redistribution should not be upset in the event of the success of the 
suit, hut cash compensation should be given. 

(6) We have no societies for the use of agricultural machinery in the 
Punjab, and I do not foresee a likelihood of their creation, unless tube-wells 
can be proved to be successful in the hands of small cultivators. 

(7) Farming societies. — ^We have five in the Punjab, which are working 
with indifferent success, A more useful line of advance appears to be the 
formation of better farming societies, which are now about 100 in number, 
and to some of which the Agricultural Department is giving vernacular 
trained men {mukaddams) for a term of years. They take the form either of 
a farm of about 30 acres, which is cultivated by one or more special tenants, 
or an extensive area of 2,000 acres, cultivated by the members themselves. 
The present method of giving trained workers to such societies appears to be 
sound. The cultivator believes more fully in results obtained on his own 
land under his own supervision than in results obtained on a government 
farm. He is incurably suspicious. 

(8) The societies for the breeding of cattle and sheep, which are at pre- 
sent about 200 in number, obtain their bulls and rams at very moderate rates 
from the government farms, but the district boards, which pay a part or the 
whole of the price of the bull, are not willing to allow such societies to con- 
fine the use of a selected bull to the stock of the members of the society, 
though local bodies in Europe habitually act on this method. It is unsound 
to allow a bull to waste its strength on unselected stock, when a method 
of selection is open to the whole village. 

T should be glad to see all animals, which are entered in a herd-book 
or are registered by a co-operative stock-breedzng society, branded or 
tattooed, and a system of registering sales introduced. 

The most important reform is, however, a limitation of the number of 
bulls which may cover cows in a given area. I found this system at work 
in North Ireland in 1924, and I observe that it has sub^uently been 
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introduced iu the Irish Free State. It was being actively discussed also 
in Sweden. Most of all it is desirable to control the release of bulls 
by pious Hindus with a view to acquiring merit. Whatever merit may 
be acquired, the result of the action on other persons does not always 
appear to be borne in mind, and if a bull of inadequate size and mongrel 
stock is released to do its worst, the entire neighbourhood suffers. I do 
not believe that a courageous provision to deal with this evil would cause 
excitement for moi'e than a few weeks. I would let a man release a bull 
as an act of virtue, but it should be approved as fit tor covering the stock 
which it may cover. 

(9) There are in the Punjab four types of societies for general improve- 
ment — 

(1) Oo-operative adult schools, 

(2) Ck)-operative societies of compulsory education, 

(3) Arbitratio-n societies, 

(4) Better living societies. 

The adult schools explain themselves and do work of mixed value. They 
have often a short life, but that does not mean that they have not achieved 
a useful purpose. In the three other types, the members pledge themselves 
to educate their children up to the end of the 4th standard, to refer all 
their disputes to the societies for arbitration, and to carry out such rules 
of moral, social and hygienic improvement as may be approved by the 
general meeting. No help from Government appears at the moment to be 
required. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) In the Punjab I consider that 25 per cent, of the societies are 
thoroughly good and are rapidly attaining their end, 60 per cent, of the 
remainder are useful but are working more slowly, and the other 25 per 
oent. are not at present doing work of value. It is for the continuous 
education or the liquidation oi the latter that the Government staff, as 
well as the staff of the non-official Punjab Oo-operative Union, is required, 
I am quite satisfied with the proportion of success. 

The Province of Ajmer on the other hand is in a less satisfactory con- 
dition, The societies have in the past been conti-olled by central banks 
of an urban temper, and inspected and audited by a largely non-agricultural 
staff, which is neither fully sympathetic nor fully trained. The assistance 
given by the Government of India has been pr^ortionately very much 
less than that given by the Government of the Punjab, and the burden 
laid upon the societies of this extremely impoverished area, in order to 
support their staff, has in my opinion been excessive. A more generous 
attitude would be justified. In particular the services of agricultural 
experts would give great help to the societies, a special staff for consolida- 
tion societies is required, trained agriculturists might with advantage be 
supplied, as in the Punjab, to do practical work in better farming societies, 
and ck>ncessions should be made with regard to societies for enclosure or 
for the construction and repair of tanks. From the co-operative point of 
view the Province of Ajmer Merwara needs liberal treatment*, in view of 
its special difficulties. 

Co-operation in the North-West Frontier Province has recently been 
started, and has been placed under the Registrar of the Punjab. The 
Government of India has here assumed a liberal attitude, and a good 
beginning has been made. 

Go-operation in Delhi Province is also under the Registrar of the Punjab, 
and here also reasonable assistance has been given. Co-operation in Ajmer 
Merwara has been working longer and has reached a point at which its 
needs cannot be <5ompared with those of the North-West Frontier Province 
or Delhi. 

Mr, C, F. -Strickland. 
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Question 23. — Qenebal Education. — (a). I do not think that the educa- 
tion of the rural classes should be considered so much trohi the point of 
view of agricultural efficiency as from the point of view of human develop- 
ment. ^ Under certain conditions it is possible for a miserable specimen ot 
humanity to be reasonably efficient (under supervision) in agricultural 
work. The defect in our rural education is that it is planned by urban 
men, given by urban men, supervised by urban men, and examined by 
urban men, to a very large extent. This peculiarity is lound in many 
countries, but owing to the wide divergence of interest and difference in 
point of view between the urban and the rural population, the evils which 
result from it are more obvious in India than elsewhere. The village 
school boy is taught by a master who is often a resident of a town and 
dislikes the country, or if originally born in a village, is frequently of the 
shop-keeping or money-lending class and has little knowledge of agricultural 
pursuits or sympathy with the cultivator's outlook. The school is inspected 
by able and industrious officei-s, who often suffer, in a greatei* or less degree, 
from exactly the same limitations. The text books which are studied are 
still, despite recent improvements, concerned to a considerable extent with 
urban life, and are full of urban histories and instances. The laudable 
ambition of the school-masters is to prove their own efficiency by so 
educating the boys that they can pass at least the primary standard and 
can be encouraged to continue their education in a secondary school. The 
prize which dazzles their imagination is that by attaining the standard 
of matriculation or a school-leaving certificate they can secure a small post 
in Government employment, and it they proceed further to the University, 
may secure a high post. 

In my opinion the lemedy is to draw a large percentage of the teachers 
in the rural elementary schools from the cultivating classes, and to reserve 
a minimum percentage of admission to both the normal schools and the 
higher training colleges for individuals tff the same origin. "We should 
thereby secure a larger proportion of such men among the inspecting 
officers, though it is impossible to carry the principle of reservation higher 
lu the profession. 

As regards text books I would continue the process of replacing urban 
matter by rural matter, directing the attention of the rural student to 
objects which surround him and to conditions with which he is familiar. 
The abler student from the intellectual point of view must go on to a 
higher school, and will of course become urbanised, but with rural text 
books and a rural master there is no reason why the village boy 5.hould not 
become more alert in mind and more r^eptive of new ideas than at present, 
without feeling that all the good in the world is in the towns and thereby 
so changing his outlook that he returns to agriculture only because he 
sees no hope of other occupation. Closer relations and closer sympathy 
will be established with the rural pupil by a teacher who is himself rural 
in mind and outlook. In many countries, including England, a number 
of rural teachers are keen gardeners, naturalists, bee-keepers, poultry- 
keepers, &c., and some of them become authorities in the neighbourhood 
in such advanced matters as the judging of cattle, crops, &c. Agricultural 
co-operation in Rumania was originally organised by a group consisting 
largely of school-masters. The Folk High Schools of Scandinavia, while 
teaching very little agriculture, stimulate in the rural mind the love ot 
both country and countryside, while enlivening and widening the interests 
of their pupils. Such an influence appears to be rare in India, and can 
only be established by drawing a teacher from a class which will under- 
stand, sympathise with and maintain a rural outlook. 

I do not advocate the teaching of agriculture in elementary schools, 
and I am doubtful of its value in Anglo-vernacular middle schools, I have 
not sufficient knowledge to criticise the vernacular middle schools to which 
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small agricultural farms are at present attached, but I think that they 
also suffer to some extent from the tendency of the teacher to be urban 
in outlook, and of the abler teacher to prefer urban surroundings. Rural 
high schools should be created in the villages, not only in the market 
towns or in a headquarters of a district. Farms should be attached to 
them in which the pupils^ would carry on practical agriculture. School 
gardens are in my opinion suj6S.cient in elementary schools. 

Question 23. — Geneeal Education. — (b). The Primary Education Act 
should be applied more generally and with more courage. Government 
should not shrink from the infliction of the penalties authorised by the 
Act. In some areas the compulsion is at present partial and there is 
timidity with regard to enforcement. Co-operators in their co-operative 
societies of compulsory education do not shrink from imposing penalties, 
and the withdrawal of a member on whom a penalty has been imposed 
is very rare. Our impression is that all the more advanced districts are 
ready for a general extension of the compulsory principle. Such outcry 
as there might be would proceed from persons who are either a small 
minority in the villages or are residents of the towns and have no real 
kno-wledge of rural conditions. 

Question 26. — ^Rural Welfare. — (b). The Punjab Board of Economic 
Inquiry is carrying out a number of intensive investigations into selected 
villages, and the results in a few cases have been published or are in the 
press. The investigator is a graduate on Rs.loO, and spends at least a 
year in the village itself. The results are interesting and useful, but would 
he much better if the Board had a trained and permanent staff. This is 
impossible without an assured income. The Board at present lives on an 
annual grant from government, and I consider that a guarantee with regard 
to the continuity of this grant should be given, in order that permanent 
investigators may he engaged. The report of the recent Economic Inquiry 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India, shows that the Punjab 
method was in general approved and was the basis of their recommenda- 
tions. 

Extensive inquiries are more difficult than intensive and offer greater 
opportunity for error and for hasty conclusions. The greatest necessity 
in all economic investigations is for thoroughness and caution. It is, 
therefore, imprudent to employ other than practised investigators, working 
under trained economists. 


Oral Evidence. 

42,116. The Chairman : Mr. Strickland, you are Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Punjab? — Yes. 

42,116. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you wish to give. Would you like at this stage to say anything in 
amplification of that note or to make any corrections ? — I have no corrections 
to make. I want to amplify one part of it, page 297, Question 20 (c), on the 
subject of elevators. Since writing that, I have been considering the question 
as to the extent to which the holding of the grain which was in the elevators 
could be assisted by the co-operative movement, and I discussed it briefly 
with the Agent of the North Western Railway and with a man in Karachi 
who is a representative of a firm, by name Mr. Buntin. He used to be in the 
Irrigation Department. As I understand from Major Gordon’s report, the 
amount which we hold at any one time in the Punjab, whether for export or 
for internal use, is approximately 400,000 tons on an average, representing a 
value of about 5i crores. I see no difficulty in the co-operative movement 
readily expanding and taking a large part in the finance of holding the grain 
up to that figure. I have taken the opportunity during my visit to Delhi of 
.consulting the Manager, Northern India Branches of the Imperial Bank, 

Mr, C. F, Striehland. 
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who has given me a letter authorizing me to say that the Bank will be pre- 
pared to make advances against elevator certihcates for graded grain, pro- 
vided that the certificates are so drawn up as to be legally valid and trans- 
ferable by endorsement, Government to be responsible for the grain up to 
the time of final delivery. I only wanted to add this in order to explain that 
the co-operative movement could go a long way in this direction of finance. 

42.117. Your suggestion is that the co-operative movement migiit carry out 
the primary collection, and the co-operative society would hand over the 
grain to the up-country elevator and obtain certificsates from it-' — Yes, I am 
thinking primarily of working through the co-operative commission shops 
where the ownership of the grain remains with the individual and does not 
pass to the shop, but the shop would give him an advance against his certifi- 
cate, and would in its turn obtain an advance from the Imperial Bank. 

42.118. While on this (question of grain elevators, 1 should like to draw 
your attention to the words which you have used on the same page. You 
say: “ Up-country elevators are of little value without elevators also at tho 
ports.” Do you not think that if the expense involved in undertaking this 
movement of grain elevators has to be justified, it can only be justified on 
the internal trade, that is to say, on the trade for wheat for internal con- 
sumption in India P — I do not quite understand the expression it can only 
be justified on the internal trade.” 

42.119. Economically it is only likely to pay if you can set up your grain 
elevators with a view to handling wheat for the internal trade? — I do not see 
why one should exclude from consideration the export trade. I am afraid 
that I have not quite grasped the point. 

42.120. The balance of wheat available tor export year by year is very 
uncertain? — ^Yes; it averages from 700,000 to 800,000 tons, 

42.121. And occasionally it falls very much below that? — ^Yes. 

42.122. On the other hand, the demand for grain for consumption in India 
16 relatively stable? — Yes. 

42.123. And it would be just as feasible for the grain to be drawn from the 
Punjab for consumption in the great centres of population by means of 
grain elevators as it would be to deal with wheat for the export trade by 
grain elevators; and, indeed, it appears to be the view of those who have 
applied their minds to this problem that it i© only if grain elevators can pay 
on the basis of the trade for internal consumption that, financially, elevators 
at the ports can be justified. I only wanted to draw your attention to the 
fact that you lay great emphasis on the export trade, whereas in fact it is 
trade for internal consumption? — It seems to me that in this country 
elevators are wanted for the export of grain, since exported grain requires 
to be graded, more than grain consumed within the country. It is always 
dispatched to a distant and open market which causes the exported article 
to be standardized and improved, and this holds good also in America and 
elsewhere. 

42,123a. Do you know that graded grain is said to be wanted for the 
Indian mills also ? — No, and I am surpised to hear it, I have always regarded 
the Indian consumer as indifferent in the matter of quality. 

42.124. What I want to suggest is that if 400,000 tons is about the average 
that will have to be held at any time, then the loss of a bad year will be 
compensated for by the gain of a good year, so that it ought to be a paying 
proposition if calculated on the basis of the export trade only. Turning now 
to the first page of your note of evidence, you say that a scheme of practical 
training for a term of years on these lines has been under consideration in 
the Punjab, and has, you believe, been approved. That is to say, a scheme 
of practical training designed to equip men for employment as managers, 
and so on ? Will you tell us a little more about this ? — was speaking of the 
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scheme which 1 expect Mr. Milne has already described to you, the Shergarh 
scheme, which I heartily support, 

42.125. We have re^d with interest your views as to the desirability of 
appointing a permanent delegate to> the International Institute at Rome. 
What calibre of man do you require for that office ? — If you are going to take 
a retired employee, then I imagine that he sho-uld be a man who has held a 
very high status out here, somewhat comparable with people like Sir John 
Elliot, who was the British representative. I understand that the present 
British representative is a man who was taken from the Civil Service at 
Home and of lesser experience. 

42.126. What pay do you imagine would have to be given? — ^If you take a 
retired official, even a senior man, you might secure him for £500, but if you 
take a man, of any position, from India, you will have to give more. 

42.127. You say, in dealing with this matter of the International Institute 
at Rome, that the recent Gangress proposed to amend the constitution of 
the Institute in a manner which may eventually involve India in liability for 
XI higher annual subscription if she wishes to remain in class II of members. 
I think it is the case that the increase of subscription to which you refer has 
been approved by the Government of India? — ^I did not know that; all I 
know is that it has been approved in principle by the Institute itself, but 
that it has not yet been necessary to levy it. 

42.128. In your answer to Question 4 (5), you lament the discontinuance of 
the dairying course ? — ^Yes, I feel very strongly on that matter. 

42.129. You suggest that provincial susceptibility should not be allowed to 
interfere with efficiency in that direction. Is it in fact due to provincial 
susceptibilities? — ^That is what I gathered from the reply of the Government 
of India to the Punjab Government. 

42.130. What was their attitude in the matter ? — ^The Government of India 
said they should only undertake advanced courses, bub this is an advanced 
and technical course to- which only graduates were sent, so that it was a post- 
graduate course, and consequently one which the Government of India should 
undertake, 

42.131. With regard to your answer to Question 4 (c) on page 291 
which deals with rural post offices, may I know whether the cases which 
you are thinking of are cases in which representations have been made and 
where it is supposed post offices might reasonably be installed without undue 
loss to Government^ — ^No, but the general attitude of the Post Office always 
is that the post office must pay its way before it is created. 

42.132. Your view is that it creates its own demand .P — ^Yes; and it must 
do it slowly. 

42.133. I am interested in your note on broadcasting. Have you thought 
out the question of programme at all? — ^It will all depend on the size or area 
over which you are broadcasting; I do not think the language question for 
four Divisions in the Punjab and a good deal of the Frontier Province would 
create much difficulty. You can adopt a simple form of Urdu or Punjabi 
which will be understood. 

42.134. But difficulties will arise occasionally, I suppose. For instance, 
many people in -Scotland occasionally complain that they cannot understand 
the English. Difficulties like this are apt to crop up? — Yes, I myself have 
experienced that difficulty. But speaking of the Punjab, I think that as 
most of the villagers understand simple Urdu, though they do not speak it, 
and if broadcasting is done through simple Urdu it will be understood by 
most of the villagers. 

42.135. Prima facie it looks as though broadcasting would be by far the 
most effective means of educating and awakening interest ? — Yes, they would 
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simply love it in tlie villages, because village life is so dullj I think a good 
deal of the rural crime in India is due to boredom, just as it is in England 
and elsewhere. People have nothing to do after dark. 

42.136. On page 291 you give us your views about the principle of providing 
agricultural credit by non-co-operative means, and you cite the example of 
the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. Yon tell us that 3^ou do not think that 
that principle should be applied in India. Would you provide us with 
rather a fuller note on that subject? — Yes, I will. 

42.137. There is an idea abroad in certain quarters that in order to ease 
the lot of the cultivators you have got to provide him with ample credit 
on easy rates. You do not agree with that view? — ^You destroy him 
absolutely. That is exactly what happened in Egypt. 

42.138. On page 291 you are dealing with the matter of iaccavi loans, and 
at the end of your remarks you say: The apparent rate of interest is 
largely in favour of the direct loan from Government, but unless the dis- 
tributing officer is extremely watchful or his subordinates are unusually 
upright, the actual cost to the borrower largely exceeds the apparent rate 
of interest.” Is there abundant proof of that? — It is very difficult to 
bring it into a Judicial Court, but it is true all over the country. We 
find instances where members of our society borrow at 12 J per cent, from 
the society to repay a Government iaccavi loan which is nominally at 
6J per cent. Let me give an instance. I was conducting an economic 
investigation in a village, and received a request for help in obtaining 
Rs.400 for sinking a well. I sent it straight to a high officer, and it was 
granted m a week at a cost of Rs.l7, of which only Rs.5 was illegitimate. 
They told me that if they had gone through the usual channel they would 
have spent a year in obtaining it, and it would have cost them Rs.50. 
The year may be an overestimate; I should say six montlis. 

42.139. On page 292, in answer to Question 6 (6), where you are dealing 
vlth agricultural indebtedness, you express a view that in some districts 
debt has reached a point where it cannot be dealt with by ordinary means, 
but that steps must be taken to declare an area and to take Government 
action to clear the matter up. Would there be any difficulty in the actual 
delimitation of such an area? — I do not think so, because it need not apply 
to everybody in the area. You could make it apply from village to village, 
or you could make it in some cases optional for people to come forward if 
fchey wished. 

42.140. Would it not affect the credit of people in the declared area, 
although they might not themselves be in any great difficulty? — It might, 
but I think that should be ignored in view of the great advantages to be 
gained. With regard to my i*eference to Ajmer-Merwara, I ought to men- 
tion that the Registrar of the Punjab is also the Registrar of Delhi and 
the N‘orth-West Frontier Province, and acts in an advisory capacity for 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

42.141. You say the subordinate courts in India are hard-pressed by work^ 
and it is not human to expect them to devote time to the examination of 
old accounts, and the consideration of the real results of the decrees given 
by them, unless they are required to do so by precise enactment. You think 
they would be able to undertake the work which you suggest should be put 
on them? — I think so. 

42.142. On page 293, in answer to Question 6 (c), you are dealing with the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act, and I gather you consider that on the whole 
that Act has proved a success?-— Villagers say it is the one thing that has 
saved them. 

42.143. I take it that Act does comply with the desideratum you lay 
down, namely, that such legislation should include the precise issues which 
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the civil court is required to decide? — I do not think it is needed in that 
particular Act, because that Act is an act of prohibition. Where these 
things musTi be fixed is in a positive enactment. For instance, in the Pre- 
emption Act, whenever a person comes forward claiming pre-emption 
against someone ^vho has bought certain land, it is compulsory on the court 
to fix issues to the effect : ** Is this contrary to the Alienation of Land 
Act?*' It has to fix the issues wichout any initiative on the part of the 
parties. 

42.144, How far do you agree, when you are attenapting to consolidate a 
village in which the holdings are seriously fragmented, that it is wise to 
pass along, if you meet one or two obstinate people? — I think there are 
now areas where we might proceed to compulsion. 

42.145. You think public opinion is sufficiently with you for that? — In 
certain areas. 

42.146, There again would you declare a definite area? — ^Yes. I would 
pass an^Act saying that compulsion may be used. I am not at the present 
moment attempting to discuss the details, but this Act might be applied 
by notification to any area the local Government thought fit. It could be 
applied gradually. 

42.147. 1 have one supplementary question on irrigation. Do you see 
any hope of coming to an arrangement whereby water may be charged for 
on a volumetric basis to a group of cultivators organised co-operatively? — 
The obstacles appear to be very great. We have prepared several schemes, 
and found several Irrigation officers willing to support them, but there has 
always been someone in the scale of authority who would not support them, 
and from whom the obstacles appeared to arise. A Superintending Engineer 
may agree, but his subordinates do not. Sometimes people below are willing 
to try the msthod, and then the obstacles appear to arise higher up. We 
have a large file in my office dealing with the point. There are obstacles 
always. 


42,148. Do you think the Irrigation Department is willing to make the 
experiment? — Some men are and some men are not, and as a consequence 
there is always someone who is not. 


42,149. Would you like to develop at all the view you express on page 294 
in answer id our Question 15, that the Civil Veterinary Department should 
be independent of the Director of Agriculture?—! am not in a position to 
say very much on that. We find in our co-operative cattle-breeding and 
milk-recording societies that we have continually to turn to the local 
Veterinary Assistants rather than to the local Agricultural Assistants. 1 
do not question the claim of the A^icultural Department that the agricul- 
tural expert has had a training which covers animal husbandry in a wider 
sense than the veterinary man, but in practice the agriculturist never 
touches an animal in the majority of cases after he leaves college. We 
therefore, turn direct to the Veterinary Department, and I should like to 
see that department extended to include cattle-breeding. I heard part of 
the evidence given by the lasb witness, and I should like to say that in my 
opinion friction would be reduced in that way. It would certainly be a help 
to co-operators. ^ 


42,150. On page 295, in answer to Question 16 (d), you say: Contracts 
for grazing grounds or grazing enclosures (rakhs) on hill sides should be 
given by preference to co-operative cattle-breeding societies.** What is the 
nature of a contract of that sort? What do you mean by a ra/cAP— A 
Deputy Commissioner sometimes has certain hill areas under his control 
where they are not in the hands of the Forest Department, low hills. He 
dwlaxes them open, or gives them out on contract from time to time. I 
think for a year as a rale. One Deputy Commissioner has helped us very 
Mr. C. F. Strichland, 
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jnaucli by giving grazing contracts to co-operative societies which charge so 
much per head to their own and other cattle. 

42.151. Are most of these areas covered by scrub jungle F — ^Yes. 

42.152. The same officer controls the taking of firewood F — I think so. It 
is ten years since I was a Deputy Commissioner, and I do not really 
remember. 

42.153. On page 295, in answer to Question 17 (c), you say: ‘‘ Co-operatois 
have not been able to assist the Silk Expert toi a large extent, because the 
work is done in sheds at a distance fi'om the homes of the workers.” Why 
is the work carried on at a distance? — ^Because it must be done where 
mulberry trees exist, and so far they have only been planted on the banks 
of the canals. Since I wrote that, I have been in touch with my local officer 
on the point, and he tells me that in two villages now ground has been 
selected and trees are being put in, the intention being to start silk societies 
there. I think we can go further on those lines. 

42.154. Have you examined the possibility of attempting to extend the 
poultry industry? — ^We have tried to organise a few egg-selling societies and 
we have come hopelessly up against the subordinates. The natural body to 
supply the eggs to is the hospital or a hotel, but the manager cannot attend 
to the matter himself, and one has to go to the kkansama and pay him. 

42.155. How about the market in Europe and America for dried eggs, and 
so on ? Do you think that might be explored ? — It seems to me to come both 
logically and in practice after the local market. It would want much bigger 
plant and more skilled management. It would be much more difficult to do 
co-operatively at the present time. 

42.156. On page 296, in answer to Question 20 (b) on marketing, you say: 
There should be prepared at the public expense weights and measures for 

sale to the public, duly stamped and regularly inspected, and the use of 
any other weights or measures than these should be forbidden.” Would 
you make the manufacture of those weights and measures a Government 
monopoly.? — It could be done by private persons licensed by Government, 
or Government could inspect them before sale. The thing would automatic- 
ally happen if you forbade the use of others. 

42.157. You would have to take steps to compel the withdrawal from use 
of existing scales and weights.? — I would not confuscate them. I would 
merely penalise the use of anything which was not stamped. It is of great 
importance from the point of view of agriculturists, and others too, in this 
country. 

42.158. Are there many systems of measurement in vogue in the Punjab? 
— ^About one every ten miles, I investigated that in the Jhelum district, 
when I was Sub-Divisional Officer there, and in an area of 60 miles I found 
six different topas, which are the measures by which grain is often bought 
and sold. 

42.159. As you are aware there has been an enquiry within recent years 
into the possibility of clearing up the confusion. Do you think public 
opinion is ready for a move in that direction? — ^I think public opinion in 
that direction, and in several others in matters of this sort, is much more 
advanced than people sitting in Simla realise. I do not mean any disrespect 
to- Government by that. If you go out into the villages you discover how 
very much the people in this Province have changed in the last ten years. 
They are ready for a Ion of things. They would squeal, but would accept it 
in six months, just as they would the enforcement of British weights and 
measures. 

42.160. You give us some interesting views on general education on page 301 
in answer to our Question 23 (a). You are anxious that teachers drawn from 
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rural classes should be assured of a minimum number of places in Normal 
schools and higher training colleges. How far do they remain rural in the 
sense in which you wish them to, df they are trained at these institutions 
— ^It depends on the quality ot the institutions. Normal schools are now 
being made into very vital and human institutions instead of being merely 
instructional. There is a Normal' school at Gakhar -where the students are 
kept going at the double all day long. That means that although the 
a-tmosphere may not be rural, it is decidedly not urban. It is not the sort 
of thing we mean by urban, which often means that people become heavier 
in their figures and softer in their habits. If you put these men under the 
right sort o^f discipline, they will remain much more open-minded and sympa- 
thetic than the ordinary routine allows an urban man to become. I hasten 
to say of course that there are urban men who are excellent. 

42.161. If a man from a rural area went to a Normal school in a town and 
had a reasonably comfortable time and found himself less comfortable when 
he came to -ohe village, he might draw his own oonclusions as to the relative 
attractions of town and country, might he not? — ^Yes, and for his own con- 
venience he might wish to go back to the town, but some of them might also 
think that something should be done for the country. 

42.162. How far is this view founded on experience, that it is possible to 
take a man of the rural classes, put him through a normal school, take him 
back to the country, and find that he is really rural in his outlook ? — ^Practi- 
cally no direct experience at all^ it is only my own opinion formed as the 
result of going about and talking to various people. 

42.163. You say rural high schools should be created in the villages; would 
the idea he a village high school serving a group of villages? — ^Yes, I mean 
the ordinary high school with a different curriculum but with exactly the 
same ultimate standard of education, though not perhaps the same sub 36 cts; 
it would be right out in the jungle, not associaited with a town. 

42.164. I was wondering how many ordinary villages it would take to 
justify the setting up of a high school in a small village? — ^It would extend 
over the surrounding area, and it would have to be to a large extent a 
boarding institution, as most high schools are. 

42,16d. What are they in fact? Are they mixed boarding and day schools? 
— Yes, I believe I am right in saying that; I know many are, and I think 
they all are. 

42.166. In answer ioi Question 22 (a), on your own subject, co-operation, 
you give us some interesting views. How far are you satisfied with the 
touch that exists between your o-vm department and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — ^We are in constant touch. What I do feel is that if the Agricul- 
tural Department were also, I was going to say, more rural, it would be a 
good thing ; hut even some of the urban men in the Agricultural Department 
we find very helpful ; we find them helpful on all points really. 

42.167. But you do notice a distinctly urban flavour in the Agricultural 
Department .P — There is apt to be. For instance, every year I receive a list 
of men who have passed out from the Agricultural College who want to be 
co-operative inspectors, but I have to reject most of them on the ground 
that they have never been in a village or seen one. 

42.168. Then you -set out the -most important functions of Government 
with regard toi the co-operative movement. Do you set these various points 
down in the order of their importance? Would you regard education in its 
widest sense as being the most impor-fcant function of the oo-operativel move- 
ment? — ^No, I put them down in order of chronology; you must deal with 
education first. 

42.169. Do you regard education as perhaps the most important? — ^It is 
the most fundamen-bal ; you can do nothing without it. 

Mr, C, F, Strickland. 
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42.170. You point out that in the Punjab the financing of societies is 
almost entii^ely earned out by Central Banks amd the Provincial Bank, 
w^ch are non-officdal bodies. You, as Registrar, are President of the Pro- 
vincial Bankj who, as a rule, fill the chairs of the district banks?— in the 
majority of oases, in at least four-fifths of the central banks as distinguished 
from the unions, the nominal chairman is the Deputy Commissioner, but he 
only as a rule steps in in a crisis; he often attends committee meetings, but 
does not take a great part, and some Deputy Commissioners do not attend 
meetings. 

42.171. Are you satisfied with the type of men who man your boards or 
committees or whatever you call them? — ^They are not ideal, but we have 
most excellent public-spirited men; we have some townsmen, pleaders, <fec., 
and most capable men who come forward from the villages. I am not 
satisfied with the accountants and managers as distinct from the Directors. 

I have been hammering at that for two or three years ; it is very hard to get 
the banks to pay up for a good man. 

42.172. Is the organisation in those two respects improving? — ^Yes, very 
much; we are now ordinarily paying a manager from Rs. 100 to Rs.l50, 
whereas four years ago it was more like Rs.SO to Rs.OO. 

42.173. I suppose your department at ail points is in very close touch wii^h 
the Union ? — ^Yes, it is in touch with the head Union in this way : I am the 
President, but I have very little to do there; I have not time for it. The 
actual functions of the Registrar are carried oub, so far as he has functions, 
by the Deputy Registrar; he holds no status as such; he is simply acting as 
an agent of the Registrar ; but his work is being reduced from year to year 
in favour of xhe secretary, wlio is a graduate and a lawyer, and is now 
carrying on a great deal by himself. 

42.174. To what extent do your sub-inspectors really assist in the manage- 
ment of primary societies; what is tlieir relation to the ordinary primary 
society.^ — ^Tlieir primary function is to audit; apart from that they should do 
nothing in an A ’’ class society at all; an A class society is only 
audited. In a “ B ” class society the sub-inspector may go and harangue 
the members and advise, but he may not do anything himself; he may not 
draw up the demand, he may not assist in recoveries, he may not prepare 
the papers to proceed against a defaulter, I was going to say, unless the 
society is entirely illiterate, but we have changed that, and if they are 
illiterate, they go down to O class. 

42.175. May he be present when an applicant for a loan is making his 
case.P — Yes, and I suppose they very often do refer to him; but be has no 
authority in the matter. 

42.176. Is there any risk involved in that right to be present on such an 
occasion? — Yes, there is the rdsk that he may interfere, but I think it would 
be impossible to exclude him. In any event you could not get the order 
enforced if you could not watch him. 

42.177. What salaries do most of the Sub-Inspecto*rs receive? — 'From 
Rs.60 to Rs.90. I have been speaking of the good societies; in the weaker 
societies, the bulk of which are class '' 0,'' he is allowed to assist in 
making the crop demand, and assist in recoveries, but he may not handle 
the cash under pain of dismissal. He is allowed to enco-urage and invite 
them to proceed against defaulters and in general to correct their acoounts” 
in a way in which he would not be allowed in societies of classes A 
and “ B.” We always try to impress upon the people that the sub-inspector 
is their servant, and I think that idea is growing. 

42.178. I have heard no suggestion in this direction at all, I merely 
ask whether there is any risk that, considering his relatively small pay, 
a sub-inspector might in the case of a weak society be in a positio-n 
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•to improve his own lot at the expense of members desiring loans? — ^In a 
weak society if he wants to do anything improper he does not do it in 
that way : he persuades the treasurer to give him Es.200 to send by 
money order to the Central Bank and does not send it. We have had 
a number of prosecutions; that is inevitable in a large staff. 

42.179. Have you ever had it suggested that sub-inspectors make 
improper demands on applicants for loans? — have not heard that par 
ticular suggestion. 

42.180. On the whole, of the two al-fcernative methods, general supervision 
by Government paid staff as against supervision by persons acting in 
honorary capacities, as exists in certain other Provinces, you definitely 
prefer the system in vogue in the Punjab? — I like to have the honorary 
man in wherever we can get him, but you cannot expect the honorary man 
to give all his time. 

42.181. There is no reason why both these systems should not be worked 
together? — ^No; we have honorary inspectors and honorary sub-inspectors. 

42.182. I take it that the great advantage of your system here of 
•Government paid inspectors is that you are sure of getting men who are 
properly trained? — That is really the whole thing; it is most desirable 
to get a properly trained and educated man, and also in the majority 
of cases our man is so burningly keen and that makes him honest. 

42.183. Are you satisfied, broadly speaking, with the present policy 
in the matter of the granting of taccavi loans in so far as it affects the 
vigour and spread of the co-operation movement? — I do not think it affects 
us at all, it is too small. Taccavi is a very small amount from year to 
year; I think it is becoming unnecessary wherever a co-operative society 
exists unless Government is prepared, as it reasonably may he, to advance 
money to thriftless and dishonest persons to whom the co-operative societies 
will not make advances. Government have better methods of summary 
recovery and they can do that and it may be better to keep these people 
cultivating their fields than starving. We cannot touch them. 

42.184. On page 300, you mention, the co-operative adult schools; we have 
heard a great deal about the possibility of extending, or, where it has 
not been commenced, initiating adult education. What is your view of 
this movement? Is it pro-ving a success? — ^The adult schools as run by 
the Education Department are becoming a great success ; we are now practi- 
cally withdrawing from that field or we are only just carrying on the 
original propaganda and then handing the adult school over to the 
Educa-fcion Department. It seems to me to be most successful, provided 
you give the people something to read after you have educated them. 

42,183. Why are you withdrawing? — ^It is too big for us; I think in all 
these cases where we are stepping into the field of another department, 
we should only carry on the early work and then when we have shown 
that the thing can be done we should withdraw, unless there is any par- 
ticular reason why we can do it better than others. My people are not 
fit to inspect schools. 

42.186. It appears that one of the advantages of conducting adult educa- 
tion on a co-operative basis would be that you would not give your 
facilities until you were sure of your demand? — ^You mean that you would 
have no eye-wash. I do not know, I cannot get my staff to agree to 
charging a fee. I do not myself believe in any adult school where a foe 
is not charged unless you have constant supervision by the Education 
Department. I cannot give that supervision; my people are too busy. 
I think there is a danger of eye-wash. 

42.187. Have you many members who borrow from credit societies and 
also borrow from moneylenders? — Yes, quite a number, especially in the 
weaker societies; we gain ground slowly, but it takes a long time. 

Mr, C, F, Strichland. 
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423I88. Are your members punctual in repayments, on the whole ?*- 
On the whole, yes; we have arrears. If I remember rightly our total 
repayments last year were about 150 lakhs, while the total arrears out- 
standing were 39 lakhs. That includes cases in which the whole loan 
in arrears because we are going to liquidate the society. 

42,18i9. Do these figures represent an undue percentage of overdue 
payments? — No, these figures are very satisfactory. I should say that 
less than half of the 39 lakhs represent real overdues on the crop; a 
great deal of that is paid up in the next month. I might just expla^’n 
one point further : we have accepted a very high standard in one respect 
in the Punjab in order to secure uniformity throughout India. The 
Registrars* Conference in January 1926, in Bombay held that the date 
for calculating arrears should be the date on which the loan is finally due; 
that happens in our case to be the last day of the year, so that if a loan 
is one day overdue, it is shown in the annual report. In most of the oilier 
Provinces that is not so, but we need not be afraid of that. 

42.190. You see no reason why the co-operative movement should not 
continue to grow, do you? — ^It ought to grow very largely. 

42.191. If it does and if it takes over more and more from the money- 
lender the function of providing the cultivator with the necessary credit, 
do you think there will be any difficulty in getting the necessary funds.® — 
We have only temporary shortages; at the present moment we are over- 
flowing with surpluses and if we raised the rate of interest I feel sure 
that we should raise a crore of rupees in a few months. I see no difficul+y 
in the immediate future. Our Portages are due to the fact that our 
increase in the number of societies exceeds our average rate of increa-se 
of funds. 

42.192. For instance is the co-operative movement being lent money by 
the successful shopkeeping class? — ^In the Central Banks, yes. We get 
very little by way of deposits in the primary societies; that is natural; 
they are hardly literate in some cases, but the Central Banks are drawing 
to a very large extent from the educated townsmen; they are trying to a 
very great extent to get the doctor, the lawyer and also the shopkeeper 
in the towns. 

42.193. So that you are also to some extent educating the better-to-do 
public in the matter of investing their money? — iWe are trying to make 
them realise that it will pay better to earn 6 or 7 per cent, which is safe 
than 25 or 30 per cent, which is unsafe. We have not won the village 
shopkeeper yet, the village moneylender. I do not think we are securing 
his money. 

42.194. Mr. Calvert ; You have about 20 lakhs of deposits from aou- 
members in village societies .P — ^Yes, that is nothing, out of the 10 crores 
that we are using. 10 crores is the total capital of the movement. If you 
cut what is counted twice it will come to about GJ crores. 

42.195. The Chairman : Could you say that the activities of the credit 
societies have had the ejBPect of reducing the rate of interest demanded 
by moneylenders in the areas in which the societies are working? — Not 
very much I think. I think that it does so during the first year of a 
society; but after that the people split into two classes for the most part, 
those that are going to deal with the society and in many cases the 
moneylender will not lend them money at any price, and the others who 
will not oome into the society. 

42.196. Do you look for expansion largely in areas where there are few 
societies at the moment or do you think that the movement would expand 
mainly in areas where it is now strong? — 'It will expand in all places. 

42.197. Do you think you are in a way near the point where the money- 
lender is going to find it difficult to place his available capital .P — ^No; he 
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will always find other outlets without any difficulty as the country becomes 
gradually industrialised. Other sources of investment are open to him. 
Sometimes inoonvenienoes result. I have been told that where societies 
have worked well for some years the shopkeepers have all gone out^ of the 
village. The shopkeepers have gone away and the villagers complain they 
cannot get a pinch of salt now. 

42.198. When the directions in which he is accustomed to lend his money 
disappear, you will come to the point where the moneylender’s assets are 
draiwn into the movement. That, I suppose, is the ideal towards which 
you are working? — ^Yes. 

42.199. Sir Eenry Lawrence: In these mandis that are so common, is 
there any provision by the Post Office to attract money into the Savings 
Bank? — ^You mean to ask whether there are Post Office Savings Banks in 
those places? 

42.200. In a certain inandi in the Central Provinces we found that the 
local Municipality had made arrangements by which the goldsmiths were 
given premises inside the mandi so that the ryot when he sold his produce 
converted it straight away into ornaments. It is suggested to us that it 
would be a good thing if the Post Office did the same thing, had an office 
inside the mandi so that the ryot might be induced to put some of his money 
into the Savings Bank. Is that idea fo-llowed in this Province either by the 
Post Office or by the Co-operative Society to secure money from the ryot the 
moment he obtains it by the sale of his produce ? — ^Not so far as I know with 
regard to the Post Office. The ordinary member of a commission shop* in a 
mandi is also a member of a credit society, and in one district in which our 
commission shops are most fuHy developed the Central Bank, when lending 
to a primary society, makes the condition that all the members of that 
society who receive loans from the society shall sell their crops through the 
commission shop; the result is that directly he gets his money he goes 
straight to his village society and repays there, or in some cases it is credited 
by the commission shop to the credit of the society, but never reaches his 
hands at all. If he likes he can draw some of it and not the whole. We 
have never made any other special arrangements. 

42.201. That is a valuable measure to secure the money for the co-opera- 
tive movement; is that commonly done?^ — ^I believe that it is done on la large 
scale in the Lyallpur district. I think I shall probably be at Lyallpur when 
the Commission is going to see the commission shop there; and can make 
inquiries. 

42.202. 'Where it is in existence it works well and it might be done on a 
bigger scale; is that your point? — -It has never been suggested by my staff 
that there is a great need for it. The ordinary man who has sufficient 
intelligence comes to a commission shop. In many cases, especially in the 
Canal Colonies, where most of these shops are, he is anxious to pay off and 
he does not squander the money. 

42.203. Is not the absorption of gold and silver in the Punjab going on on 
a large scale? — ^Yes. 

42.204. Probably more than in any other Province in India? — ^I do not 
know ; but it is go-ing on a large scale. 

42.205. So that there is a big source if that is tackled? — ^Yes. We are 
trying to have better living societies which attempt to restrict all kinds of 
extravagance, including the making of ornaments. 

42.206. On puge 292 you meutioui that effective legislation has been passed 
in the Kashmir State in regard to debts. Have you seen the terms of that 
legislation ? — Yes. 

42.207. Is it capable of adoption in the Punjab? — ^Yes, but I am not sure 
whether it would he effectively used. It is rather a difficult point to discuss, 

Mr. G, F. Strickland. 
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but if one could feel that this matter would be insisted upon by the higher 
judicial authorities who inspect the subordinate courts it would be effective, 
that is if they pay special attentio-n to it and see that it is being acted upon. 

42.208. That is the ITsurious Loans Act? — No; you asked me whether this 
legislation of the Kashmir State could be appli^ to British India. If such 
legislation were passed in British India, it would be effective if first of all the 
form of the law compels the subordinate j'udicial staff to enforce it and, 
secondly, if the superior j’udicial authorities would see that the orders were 
carried out. 

42.209. Are you apprehensive that the superior authorities are not seeing 
that the previsions of the Usurious Loans Act are being carried out? — ^I do 
not think anybody knows that it exists. It hardly exists at all. I have been 
speaking to one subordinate judge after another, and they always- say first 
one thing and then another, and I had written tot them after examination 
saying the objection is not true; I have written to one or two of them after 
consulting legal experts, but I have not received an answer. It is not 
enforced; it is not compulsory because the initiative does not lie with the 
debtor. 

42.210. I do not quite understand that? — ^I should like the debtor to be 
able to go into the court and sue his creditor for a decree to be given 
against himself, and it should be compulsory on the court to apply the law 
as it is in the Kashmir legislation. It should be compulsory on the 
creditor or rather the court to give him instalments tor repayment. 

42.211. 'Could you let us have a copy of the terms of this legislation? — 
The Registrar of Oo-operative Societies ini Kashmir is present here, and I 
think he might he able to give it to you. 

42.212. You could obtain it and send it to our Secretary? — ^Probably I 
could. 

42.213. On page 293 you say : “ The chief obstacle to consolidation is the 
distrust of the subordinate revenue staff,” What kind of mischief is per- 
petrated ordinarily ? Is it corruption ? — I think there would be great tear of 
corruption and partiality. The best land in the reallotment might go to 
those persons who made it worth the while of the redistributing man. 

42.214. But does not the final consent rest with each person to whom 
the offer is made ? — ^Yes, in oo-operative consolidation. But I thought that 
this Question 7 (6) referred to carrying it out through some other staff. 
I am not quite sure what the idea of the question was. When writing 
that I meant that, if the work is to be carried out on a large scale, it would 
not be possible to do it co-operatively; we could not find time to deal 
with it. 

42,216. On page 296 you suggest that more wood must be provided, and 
you suggest that remissions of land revenue should be granted for land 
afforested in the plains. Is there any system at present in force to 
encourage zamindars to afforest areas? — ^In certain areas where the land 
is subject to erosion there is a system of remission, but I should like to 
see it extended elsewhere. 

42.216. There is no general system recognised by the Government? — 
think I am right in saying that there is not. 

42.217. You point out that it is absolutely necessary? — I think it is most 
important. At the present moment manure is being used for fuel. 

42.218. You do not advocate that the Forest Department should take 
up and manage these small plantations tor village facilities? — I should 
be content to see it done by the Forest Department. I do not think it 
matters so much by whom it is done, but I should be glad to see it done. 
I think I ought to mention in that respect that anticipating a question 
of this kind, I had an enquiry carried out in the last month by my 
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Inspector in Ohanga Manga in the Lahore District. He enquired in every 
village, and he found that they burned no more wood than if the planta- 
tions had not been there. They could obtain a large quantity of wood 
at a very low price, and they did not do it. Curiously enough, there is 
one village which has a private plantation. They did use the wood, but 
others did no-t buy from the Forest Department. 

42.219. In the Madras Presidency, the village panchayats are encouraged 
to manage small wood reserves of this kind. Would it be possible to have 
any such system here?— I should certainly like to try it, and I have at 
tlie present moment under discussion a scheme, originated by Mr. Brayne 
of Gurgaon district, under which there would be village plantations on 
a co-operative basis; but it is not very easy to make the people realise hat 
they should put down the money for a thing which will give them a return 
after fifteen years; that is what the Forest Department tell me it will 
take before a profit is earned. 

42.220. In Mysore— individual zamindars grow these small wood planta- 
tions and get a return after, I think, five or six years? — I have consulted 
the Chief Conservator, and he told me it was fifteen years. 

42.221. At any rate the need is recognised and you think Government 
should take some steps in that direction — ^They certainly should. When 
I say remission of land revenue I do not mean merely revenue on the 
laud afforested, but in proportion to the land afforested; it might be on 
the total revenue of the village. 

42.222. Mr, Barron: There is probably no revenue from the land 
afforested ? — No. 

42.223. Sir Kenry Lawrence : Such a system is in force in the neighbour- 
ing backward Province of Sind. 

On page 294 you speak of pastures and you say that their day in the 
Punjab plains is past. By what method do you suggest that zamindars 
should breed their own cattle? — ^I should like to see zamindars in the plains 
allotting to a cattle-breeding society such proportion of the common 
grazing ground as falls to the lot of its members. Then they would enclose 
it and make it into a pasture. I have already approached the Punjab 
Government with a scheme to the effect that if a cattle breeding society 
does anything of that kind it should receive a remission of land revenue. 

42.224. Remission of land revenue seems to be the panacea suggested for 
eveiything ? — Yes, I think that is the best way you can do it, bec’ause grants 
of money may not arrive in full at the place for which they were intended, 
but a remission is not subject to deductions. 

42,226. Stall feeding is not practised anywhere, is it? — ^Very rarely if at 
all; I have heard of one or two cases only. I believe the Agricultural 
Department do not recommend that practice very much, or at any rate on 
a large scale, because of the danger of weakening the bone of stock that are 
intended for draught. 

42.226. It has been stated in the Bombay Presidency that the finest cattle 
are bred when they are stall fed.? — I am not an expert on that point, and 
therefore not in a position to answer that question competently. 

42.227. So far you have escaped from any large cases of fraud in your 
co-operative banks?— They recur from time to time. We have just had 
one in a Central Bank to the extent of Rs.27,000 exposed, and that was 
because we happened to have the same treasurer as, the Government had. 
He embezzled our money as well as that of Government. 

42.228. But you are satisfied that so far as is humanly possible safeguards 
are taken against any extensive system of frauds ?— Yes, I do all I humanly 
can; but I cannot say that the Directors of Central Banks do all that is 
humanly possible. I have to hammer at them very hard to persuade them 
to take high security from their staff. 

Mr, 0, F, StriMand. 
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42.229. Sir Thomas Middleton: You mentioned a district in which the 
villagers complained that they could not get a pinch of salt. You were for 
a time Commissioner of Salt, were you not? — Yes. 

42.230. Do your co-operative societies do much in distributing salt? — ^We 
have two or three supply societies which engage in distribution of salt. 
That movement in the Punjab has now been unsuccessful, but the supply 
societies did during the scarcity which followed the War, distribute a large 
amount of salt. Primary credit societies still do a certain amount. 

42.231. Is the difference in the price of salt between the wholesaler and 
the retailer very large in the Punjab, notably larger than in the case of 
the oi’dinary commodities? — I hesitate to answer so wide a question, but I 
think myself that in cases where a village is very far from the railway or 
from a metalled road the profit on salt is very great. In those areas which 
are farthest from the railways and the roads we have found it least difficult 
to maintain a system of Co-operative supply. 

42.232. Have you heard of any suggestions for controlling illicit profits 
O'n salt? — ^There was, at the time when I took over as Commissioner of 
Salt, a scheme before the Government of India for establishing agents in 
every part of India which is supplied with salt by the Northern India Sait 
Department, who would sell the salt at a certain price. I worked the scheme 
on a limited scale and must frankly confess that I have never been in 
favour of it myself; and I was glad to see that it was abolished just after 
I left that poet. 

42.233. That was a war measure? — ^Yes, it was a post-war measure; but 
the intention was to make it permanent; and if it did materialise in that 
way, my own opinion is that it would have led to a great deal of corruption 

42.234. Do you think it would be possible to do anything in the way 
of establishing supply depots at railway stations where salt could be had 
wholesale at, say, Ils.2.8 per maund through the Salt Department? — ^That 
is more or less what was proposed, I think; it would benefit the retailer 
and not the ultimate consumer. We found that the agents sold the salt, 
perhaps, at the lawful rate to the shopkeeper but the shopkeeper did not 
reduce his price because there was no local competition, or, if there was, 
it was negligible. 

42.235. You have about five farming societies in the Punjab which have 
met with indifferent success? — Yes, we call them landholding societies. 

42.236. What is the nature of those societies? — ^The land is allotted by 
Government in one of the new colonies to a society as a group instead of 
to individuals. The ownership is in the society, of which the members are 
the tenants; they seem to do a good deal of quarrelling and very little 
towards improving the cultivation; they seem to be concerned more with 
how they should acquire the land from the society and keep it for them- 
selves than with really trying to improve the land. 

42.237. The idea of continuing this system has been definitely abandoned,. 
I suppose ? — ^Yee, the idea of doing it in a sporadic way. If the Governmenb 
were willing to give a larger grant of land with a special staff then we 
could put down model farms and insist on better agriculture. 

42.238. You have now got nine mortgage banks in the Province, four 
on the unlimited liability system and five on the limited liability system. 
All your newer banks are adopting limited liabilty? — Yes. 

42,23!9. Did the experience of the older banks show that unlimited liability 
was too risky? — ^No, it was a difference of opinion, really, between myself 
as the Deputy Pegistrar and the Begistrar of the time. The first banks- 
were registered on an unlimited basis and worked over a very wide area-; 
I formed the opinion that we should work with a smaller area and that we 
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should connect up more closely with the primary credit societies and that 
there should be limited liability because it was not sound, theoretically, 
to pledge a man^s unlimited liability in two places. The majority of the 
members of the mortgage bank were already members of unlimited credit 
societies. 

42.240. Is there much land mortgage redemption done by the societies 
outside the mortgage banks? — Small plots are redeemed; they simply lend 
to a man, say, Ils.50 or Hs.lOO and he redeems his land. 

42.241. That loan is for a short period? — ^Yes, two or three years. 

42.242. There is no long period, say fifteen or twenty years, for which 
primary societies lend against a mortgage? — ^No. 

42.243. For how long a period do the mortgage banks lend? — Generally 
for five years at first, and now for ten. 

42.244. Is there a large area of land in the Punjab which is irredeemable, 
that is to say, where the mortgage is much in excess of the actual value? — 
Yes, especially in the districts which are most crowded. 

42,246. You refer on page 290 of your note to the difficulty which you have 
experienced owing to the fact that your dairy students are not accepted 
at Bangalore. With all the developments that are taking place at Lyallpur, 
would it not be possible to provide a dairy school sufficient for the needs 
of your men in the Punjab? — ^Not, in my opinion, for graduates; they 
already help us very much with our undergraduate sub-inspectors. But 
Bangalore has a number of teachers, whereas Lyallpur, I think, has only 
one man trained for this work. Then again Bangalore has cattle of every 
kind, whereas Lyallpur has only one or two kinds of cattle. Bangalore 
has every kind of machinery, but Lyallpur very little, 

42.246. All your men who went to Bangalore were post-graduates? — ^'Ihe 
eight men who went were graduates. 

42.247. So that this is a post-graduate course?— Yes. 

42.248. And yet the Government say that this is an elementary course? — 
Yes. I do not mean to suggest that the class only admits graduates. As 
a matter of fact, I was told that my men were the only men worth having. 

42.249. On page 292 you refer to speculation by the cultivator in holding 
his own produce. Is not such speculation legitimate? — Certainly it is, up 
to a reasonable point. I only mentioned it as a cause of indebtedness. 

42.250. I was not clear whether you regarded it as a legitimate course 
or otherwise? — ^Often quite legitimate, but it is doubtful whether it is 
always a profitable course. 

42,261. On page 296 you propose a remission of land revenue for afforested 
land. Would your commitments be serious in that case in the Punjab? — 
If it were spread over the Province the commitments would probably be 
very large; but you would gain enormously in the outturn of agriculture. 

42,252. I take it that your intention is to popularise the process of 
afforestation and therefore you would limit your commitments; you would 
make it experimental, in fact? — ^Yes; but I would like to carry the experi- 
ment a long way; and I believe even if it were introduced permanently 
it would nevertheless be profitable both to the Government and to the 
zamindar. 

42,263. You would carry the experiment far enough to popularise your 
method? — would do that at least. 

42,254. What are these rural community councils which you have in the 
Punjab? — They are bodies which contain a number of non-offioials and 
in most districts one local official of each of the departments concerned 
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with, development, that is Education, Agriculture, Veterinary, Co- 
operation, <fec. 

42.255. Are they numerous? — ^There is o-iie, I think, in every district, 
but they do not all work. 

42.256. How many work? — I have not the detailed knowledge to say how 
many, but I must explain that they are comparatively new. 

42,267. How are they financed? — ^That is the greatest difficulty. The 
Rural Community Board in Lahore has been financed by a considerable 
grant from Government, which it distributes to the Councils. Apart from 
that the community councils are provided with lanterns sometimes by the 
Education Department and sometimes by Health, &c. ; while the District 
Boards also help with money in some cases. 

42,258. Can you give any indication of the extent to which State finance 
or funds from other sources are available? — ^They are very largely State 
financed at present; they are quite new. 

42,269. You are probably aware that parallel bodies in England are 
financed partly from the Carnegie Fund, partly from the Development Fund 
and partly from local funds? — Yes. I examined that when at home. 

42.260. You attach great importance to schemes of enclosure, both for 
protection from wild animals and for conservation of pastures. Is any 
enclosure going on in the Punjab? — ^No. I intended that to apply particu- 
larly to Ajmer, where there are hills running right through a narrow tract 
of British territory. The damage is particularly bad there because the 
neighbouring States do not allow pigs to be killed. It is chiefly a question 
of pigs. 

42.261. In that case you require wire fencing? — I think dead thorn 
fences would serve. 

42.262. You have also suggested enclosure in connection with the im- 
provement of co-operative pastures? — Yes. 

42.263. That is for the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

42.264. There you would presumably us© live fences .p — I t would vary from 
district to district, because some plants suitable for fencing will not grow 
in some parts of the Province. 

42.265. On page 294 you point out the difficulty of repairing improved 
agricultural implements. Is that because of the fact that so many of them 
contain cast iron parts? — And also the lack of training of the local smith. 

42.266. You refer to the work of the Rural Community Council in Kent. 
The feature there was that the Instruction van was fitted np with an 
acetylene welding plant. The local smiths were good workers, but they 
had not the necessary appliances? — I have read a report of the National 
Council of Social Service, which said it was also necessary to instruct them. 

42.267. Do you think there is any chance of introducing acetylene welding 
plants in the Punjab? — ^It might be possible, but I think it would probably 
be wiser, in view of the quality of the present smiths, bo train them in 
fitting on cast iron parts and in small repairs, and have smiths at selected 
places specially taught the rest of the work. 

42.268. The process is an easy one; the provision of the appliance is 
really all that is necessary? — ^In that case I should certainly like to see it. 

42.269. Ifr. Ban'on : I want to correct an impression given in paragraph 
1 of your answer to question 2. You seem to think that this scheme for 
the technical training of Lyallpur graduates has been approved? — ^Yes. 

42.270. It has not been approved. It is still being considered. Had you 
anything to do with preparing that scheme? — Yes. I was consulted with 
regard to the financing of it and as to whether we could found a co- 
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operative society which would finance the students and gradually recover 
the money, with the assistance of the Director of Agriculture, from their 
crops. 1 said 1 thought we could, hut I doubted whether any existing, 
co-operative organisation could risk its money in the matter and that 1 
thought that Government should finance it. 

42.271. Did you work out the financial aspect of the scheme as far as 
the student was concerned, as to the amount of subsidy which would be 
given him while he was working this farm'? — did not know they were 
going to give any subsidy. 

42.272. When the scheme was examined it was found that it did amount 
to giving a very considerable subsidy, and the doubt was whether he would 
learn anything while obtaining this subsidy which would enable him to earn 
his own living afterwards? — ^Was there a subsidy even if the scheme was 
co-operatively financed? 

42,273-4, Yes. I forget the exact amount, but it was a considerable sum, 

1 do not understand why the men who applied to you for inspectorships 
from Lyallpur turned out to be so largely urban. Lyallpur admits students 
in the proportion of one fifth non-agriculturist and four fifths agriculturist. 
Was it only the non-agriculturists who applied to you.? — ^Iii the last year 
that was practically the case. 1 receive the list through the Principal 
of the College. I have not had one this year, although I have written 
for it. Last year I was able to take one excellent agriculturist, and 1 
rejected one, because he had been looking for employment for two years 
and was obviously not a man of high grade. The rest were non-agricul- 
turists. 

42,276. Do you mean that the College urbanises the agriculturists? — ^No. 
They were all of non-agriculturist castes. 

42.276. Sir James MacKenna: With reference to what we may call 
applied co-operation, that is to say societies for the purpose of sale, and so 
on, at what stage of development did yon begin introducing these in the 
Punjab? Was it after you had laid the foundation of your primary credit 
societies fairly solidly? — ^In 1915, after co-operation had been working for 
ten years, there were Virtually no such societies. For two or three years 
during the War we were engaged in consolidating our position and it was 
only when the war strain became severe and the post-war scarcity set in 
that the supply system was tried. Co-operative sale societies were not due 
to war scarcity, but arose because we bad reached that stage of maturity. 

42.277. They are established in areas where credit societies are pretty 
sound? — Yes, as a rule, but I do not know that we have ever tried in 
other places. 

42.278. Are members of these societies members of credit societies also? — 
A good number of them are not, because in sale societies you have a large 
number of men who are too wealthy to need credit and in supply societies 
you may have people who are too poor to obtain it. 

42.279. As a rule, these societies do best in areas which are pretty well 
saturated with co-operative ideas through the work of the credit societies? 
—They have done well in those areas, but we have not tried them anywhere 
else, and they do not necessarily do best in those areas where we have most 
co-operative credit. They have done well in the markets of exporting areas, 
but co-operative credit began in the non-exporting areas occupied by small- 
holders. 

42.280. It is really a supplementary development on broader lines and 
possibly covering a wider area? — those areas where people produce a 
surplus beyond their own needs, 

42.281. I notice in the Punjab the Provincial Bank came very late; iiT 
fact it is one of the latest developments. Am I correct in assuming that 
the system here has been to- establish primary credit societies in the first 
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place, and then to develop Central Banks tapping the local capital in the 
district, and that you did not feel the necessity tor an apes or provincial 
bank until the bigger question of inter-provincial transactions arose? — 
That was not the main reason for the Provincial Bank. The main reason 
was that for some years the Registrar had carried on the business of inter- 
lending between the Central Banks in the Punjab and that business became 
so big that some body was required to deal with it. Inter-provincial 
business was small and still is small. 

42.282. It is also filling a further gap in the movement, in that you are 
now able to render service to neighbouring Provinces? — ^So far we have 
chiefiy obtained service from neighbouring Provinces. 

42.283. It seems to be a nucleus of the All-India Clearing Bank suggested 
by the Maclagan Committee? — Either that or a clearing house. I do not 
know whether you could carry the overhead charges of a bank at present, 
but that was suggested by the last Conference in Bombay. 

42.284. Professor Gangulee : I should like to have a clear idea of the 
various rural organisations in this Province. You told us you have rural 
community councils, and I think you have also a Rural Community Board. 
Could you tell us what the functions of the Rural Community Board are? 
—A Rural Community Board is a semi-official body with a Minister as its 
President and a certain number of non-official members from such bodies 
as the Red Cross. At present, it is predominantly official, and I imagine 
the central body will for some time to come be pr^ominantly official. The 
rural bodies are, I think, predominantly non-official. The rural board 
obtains a large grant from Government and considers the financing of such 
objects as village libraries, which it has done on a considerable scale, the 
printing of charts on natural history, and so on, to be hung in schools, 
and the supply of literature from various departments and from private 
persons, to be read in adult schools and placed in middle school libraries. 
In addition it has given a subsidy for drama and a subsidy for the prepara- 
tion of a co-operative film, 

42,286. It acts chiefly in an adviso-ry capacity? — The distribution of funds 
and literature is its chief function, 

42.286. At whose suggestion does it make this distribution? — ^At the 
suggestion of the various members of the board. I as a member of it put 
before the board any co-operative pamphlets I should like to have placfed 
in the middle school libraries. I also assist Mr. Brayne’s applications from 
time to time, because I have an opportunity of visiting his district very 
often. Drama, for instance, has been subsidised in that district. 

42.287. What is the relation of these councils and this bo'ard to the 
District Boards? — The board has no relation with the district boards, but 
the rural community councils often have some relation with the district 
boards. The Rural Community Board is a provincial body. 

42.288. So the Rural Community Council has much to do with the 
District Board? — I do not know. I think that varies from district to 
district. The secretary is usually the local district inspector df Schools, 
who is a servant of the District Board, and I think the councils co-operate 
with the boards in such matters as the use of lanterns and so on. 

42.289. What place have the village pancJiayats in that scheme? — Not 
many of them are vital bodies in the Punjab. I wish they were. 

42.290. They are beginning to be so, I understand? — Many have been 
created, but I do not think many are functioning. 

42.291. Mr Kamai: These Rural Community Councils practically take 
the place of your village yafachayaU? — No. They are distinct bodies. 
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42.292. Professor Gangulee : You classify all societies into four groups, 

“A/’ and D/’ What is the basis of that classification?— 

I think I have given that in my memorandum. “ A ’’ class societies receive 
no help at all but audit, although it is open to the inspector to inspect and 
exhort them at any time. The “ B ” class society does its own writing 
work and granting of loans and recovery of debts and pursuit of defaulters. 

C ’’ class societies want help in all these^ matters. 

42.293. Pour per cent, of your societies belong to the “A*’ class? — Out 
of those classified. 

42.294. Four per cent, of the total number classified? — Yes. It is about 
cne-half the total. 

42.295. With regard to cattle-breeding societies we have been told that 
cattle-breeding does not pay, but I find from your report that cattle- 
breeding societies have increased in number from 43 to 128 this year? — 
They now number 160. 

42.296. So there is a growing demand for co-operative cattle-breeding 
societies? — think so. 

42.297. Are they paying? — You cannot consider cattle-breeding as a 
separate activity. It is all part of the agricultural economy. I do not 
think you can separate cattle-breeding from the rest of a man’s work. It 
is thus impossible to say whether it is paying or not, because it cannot 
be separated from the other operations of farming. If a man had no 
bullocks, he could not carry on agriculture. 

42.298. As a breeding proposition as distinct from the needs of agricul- 
ture^ are they paying? — ^I do not think any of them has attempted to 
undertake breeding as a business, though one or two may have. They 
breed for themselves and sell their surplus young stock, "^en we reach 
further developments in the Rawalpindi Division, I understand that they 
will breed to sell. 

42.299. Mr, Calvert : They aim at organising the supply of the existing 
demand on a better basis? — Yes. 

42.300. Professor Gangulee ; How do they solve the difi&cfulty of fodder ? — 
I am afraid they do not. We have tried storage in overhead mounds, but 
we have not succeeded in inducing them to accept that. Underground pits 
have been successfully experimented with in Attock and enclosed pastures 
are allotted to societies there. 

42.301. Has anything been done in regard to silage? — In Attock 150 pits 
have been successfully dug. 

42.302. Are all these pits managed and owned by the societies? — No. 
They have not been oo-operative* hitherto. They have been due to the 
activity of a progressive Deputy Commissioner, who has used his staff to 
persuade the people to take to them. In that work he has had the assist- 
ance of the co-operative staff. 

42.303. Do these societies practise a system of milk recording? — We have 
83 separate milk recording societies. 

42.304. Separate from the breeding societies? — ^Where there is a breeding 
society in the same village, members of one are usually the members of the 
other. 

42.305. Have any of these societies started a herd book? — Every society 
has one, though not in a pompous form. The fact that a register of cattle 
is kept means that they have a herd book. 

42.306. What are the special difficulties these societies have in the way 
of developing cattle brewing? You have already mentioned the fodder 
question. Is there any other special difficulty? — To my mind the chief 
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dijfioulty is the supply of bulls. There are not sufficient bulls. I may say 
there is a fair supply of Hariana bulls from the farms, I think about 300 
per annum, but we could absorb a considerably larger number than that. 
The whole difficulty is that there is no properly organised system for the 
supply of Dhani bulls in the North-West of the Punjab, and unless that is 
done you cannot ensure a regular supply. 

42.307. Is there anyone to give them advice in technical matters® — We 
have two inspectors who have been taken from the Veterinary Department, 
and in addition to that, where these inspectors cannot cover the ground, we 
use the local veterinary assistants from whom we receive excellent help. 

42.308. Do you think any further assistance in the form of special facili- 
ties from Government would help these societies? Can you suggest any 
special direction for further guidance from the State? — ^The only facility 
required is more bulls. I do not think it is probable that local bodies can 
be induced to accept it (I wish they could), but when travelling in Scan- 
dinavia I found it was quite an ordinary thing for local bodies to give a 
bull to a oo-operative institution and allow them to reserve it for their own 
members. I cannot persuade the District Boards to do that ; they say they 
are supplied by public money and everybody must be allowed to use or mis- 
use them. 

42.309. You have already expressed your views on the question of taccavi. 
Do you think that co-operative societies can be largely employed in connec- 
tion with the grant of taccavi? — I do not think it is necessary. If the 
co-operative society can give the loan there is no need for taccavi. I 
should like to correct one thing I said this morning. The Chairman asked 
me if the taccavi system would ever compete with the co-operative system. 
If you had taccavi being given to members of co-operative societies, I think 
it would be extremely inconvenient, because it would impair the credit that 
they have with their society. I do not think it often happens. 

42.310. With regard to moneylenders in the Punjab, I think you have 
now passed a new Act called the Regulation of Accounts Act? — ^No, it was 
passed but disallowed. 

42.311. Do you think such an Act would have solved the problem of con- 
trolling moneylenders? — Yes, if it did not funk the difficulties. That Act 
did fry to get right down to the root of the difficulty and deal with it. I am 
afraid of Acts such as the Usurious Loans Act being passed, because they 
only go half-way and will hamper really effective legislation. 

42.312. You have mentioned the question of commission shops. Are they 
in touch with the exporter? — They sell for the most part to agents of ex- 
porters and internal traders in the market towns. 

42.313. Have they any storage facilities? — ^In most cases not on a large 
scale. They all have a little, but as a rule the cultivator does not want 
his goods held up very long. The commission shop usually rents temporarily 
a local store if he does. 

42.314. What measures and weights do they use? — ^They use for the most 
part the ordinary cross-beam balance with the double scale. I wish I could 
induce them to adopt something better. As regards their ordinary iron 
weights, wherever a Municipality stamps the weights, they use the stamped 
weights; otherwise, all I can guarantee is that they do not fake their 
weights where they are not stamped. 

42.315. Do you hope to see these societies organised on the lines of the 
National Farmers’ Union in England? — I hope to see the National Farmers’ 
Union organise societies on our lines. 

42.316. Turning to your note on better farming societies what salaries 
do these mukaddams draw? — ^They are servants- of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and they draw about Es.20 to Es.50 per mensem. 
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42,317. Are you satisfied with their training? — We have not yet had 
experience of them; they have only just come to us. 

42,318 I see that you have mentioned the difficulty of sending money 
from the villages by means of money orders. Do you think the postal 
order system in vogue in England would be a good one to adopt? — I do not 
think that would help You could not introduce postal orders in places 
where you cannot introduce our money order' system. I have been in con- 
sultation with the Postal Department about it, and I should like facili- 
ties, but they say that they cannot obtain in the villages men of sufficient 
integrity and ability in large numbers. 

42,319. You do not make any reference hei*e to the work of seed distribu- 
tion. Are co-operative societies taking part in. this work? — They are. But 
in this Province I do not think it lis necessary at present on a very large 
scale, because the agenite of the Agricultural Department are so widely 
distributed and seed is bought from them. The better-farming societies 
now being created will undoubtedly take up this work. 

42,^20. Are wome>n taking part in the co-operative movement in this 
Province? — ^They are in the thrift societies to some exent and in the credit 
societies. Most of those in the credit societies are widows, but we have 
two women who are presidents of credit societies. 

42.321. You say that co-operation cannot win the final victory without 
women ? — ^That is so. One will find that a thing proposed to ai village may 
seem to be accepted toMiay, but to-morrow it is not. We have an 
inspectress. 

42.322. In discussing the question of education, jou refer to the Folk 
high schools in -Scandinavia; is there any scope for developing such schools 
in India.® — I should like to see some kind of adult education which will 
educate the man who has gone back to the land and which will broaden 
his ideas. 

42.323. In a co-operative adult school, do you get much assistance from 
the District Board? — None so long as the school remains co-operative. We 
transfer them to the District Boards as soon as we are satisfied that they 
are working well. We start the school land work*it for six or eight months, 
and then hand it over to the District Board. 

42.324. I am interested in your co-operative system of compulsory educa- 
tion. How is that working? — ^They are working on the whole extremely 
well. The members pledge themselves to educate their children up to 
the end of the fourth class. 

42.325. If the members do not care to do so, do you impose any fine? — 
The .societies fine them. 

42.326. Turning to your banks, what is the relation of your Provincial 
Blank with the Imperial Bank? — ^It has an ovei-dratt account with the 
Imperial Bank against Government securities deposited. It has now 
obtained permission for a cash credit against the deposit of pronotbes of 
the Oenitral Banks. 

42.327. The Imperial Bank recognises your prouotes.? — I have just 
arranged it. 

42.328. -What is the maximum rate of dividend admissible on shares in 
your Central Banks? — ^The Governiment notification limits it to 10 per cent. 

42.329. That is the maximum? — Yes. 

42.330. Do you have variation from year to year? — Yes, frequently. 

42.331. What is the security on which your Banks advance loans to 
the primary societies.? — ^Their excellent behaviour and nothing else. 
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42^332. Wlien you sanction a loan to a primary society, do you scrutinise 
the object for which the loan is being taken? — ^The Central Bank has some- 
times tried to scrutinise the object, but we discourage it very strongly, 
because if the Central Bank tries to interfere in the loan-giving of the 
primary society, that weakens the primary society which is the basis of 
our system. The primary society does it all. 

42.333. There is no concern as to how they would utilise the loan? — No 
immediate concern. If the loans were misapplied that society would be 
unable to repay; it would be put on a lower grade, and it^ borrowing limit 
would be reduced. 

42.334. What is the longest period for which a loan is sanctioned .P — 
Nearly all banks now gave loans on demand, but the understanding is that 
they are intended to be repaid in four or five years. 

42.335. The term of repayment is fixed? — ^No; it is on demand, 

42.336. What is the existing arrangement made by the Central Bank 
for the disposal of the loan application? When a loan application comes 
in, how long does it take to sanction the loan? — ^In the best banks irb takes 
about five minutes and in the worst banks it may take up to a week. 

42.337. I understand in this Province Gtovernment does not undertake 
the work of supervision .P — It sometimes does, but for the most part not. 

42.338. Your supervisory functions are relegated to the Union .P— The 
Punjab Oo-operative Union; and the banking unions already do a great 
deal. 

42.339. You have inspectors appointed by the Provincial Union? — ^The 
Provincial Unio'n only appoints the sub-inspectors to audit accounts; the 
actual appointment of the individual is done by the local Assistant 
Registrar; the Union sanctions the posts. The creation of a new post 
comes before the Union. 

42.340. The Union is a non-official body? — ^Yes, with the exception of 
the Registrar, who is the President; and every Assistant Registrar is an 
ordinary member of the general meeting but not of the committee. 

42.341. With regard to the management of the banks, the Board of 
Management that you have are elected from the village societies .P — ^They 
are elected partly from the individual shareholders and partly from the 
representatives of the village societies. 

42.342. Mr, Calvert : You have been on deputation to Europe, I believe-? 
— Yes, twice ; once for four months and again for two months. 

42.343. Would you say that your deputation was of great value in your 
public capa»*.]ty ?-^f great value. 

42.344. How does the increase of value in your public capacity compare 
with the actual cost incurred by the Government? — do not know what it 
cost the Government; but personally I could not have carried out the 
duties nearly so well if I had not been deputed. 

42.345. You think that other Provinces might benefit by deputing some 
of their staff to Euiope? — ^It is almost essential, particularly with Indian 
Registrars who have been brought up in this country. The same thing 
applies to the Indian staff in this Province. We are sending one man next 
year. 

42.346. 1 understand you have been both to Ghakkar and Moga. Could 
you ghe a brief account of this new type of training? — I am not an educa- 
tional expert. I like very much what I saw at both places as regards the 
“ project ’’ sysUm of training. I went into some of the classes at Moga 
where 1 found that small boys of seven or eight had taken an active part 
in the selection of the project. They were able to tell me all about it 
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without the help of masters, I ani talking of the small boys in the middle 
school which the Moga Normal classes teach. In Ghakkar I have seen 
the Normal school but not the classes being taught. There I like the 
outdoor, healthy system. I think that if you could take all your villago 
schoolmasters and your secondary schoolmasters and train them on methods 
like this they would be wider minded citizens and very much healthier 
men. 1 have not seen Gurgaon. 

-1-2, 347. You think the Ghakkar training will give the rural bias to the 
teacher? — ^Yes, much moie than the Moga. I would add that the Gurgabn 
school IS now being taken over by the Department of Education. 

42,343. I think you gave us some indication of the extent to which \ou 
work in touch with other departments, Veterinary, Public Health, Educa- 
tion and Agriculture? — Y^; I am also in touch with various other Depart- 
ments, for instance the Police. I am carrying o-ut a scheme with the 
Police for the tattooing of cattle both for the prevention of theft and for 
the registration oi cattle breeding societies. 

42,349. "With regard to co-ordination with the Education Department, 
could you give us some indication ol the line it takes?— We are coming into 
fairly close touch through the Rural Community Councils. They inspect our 
adult schools and they teem to welcome very gladly our compulsory educa- 
tion societies. 


42.350. Does your staff lecture at all ? — We lecture in ail kinds of schools 
except primary schools, that is, in the middle schools, high schools and 
Normal schools and in the Training College. We have also thrift societies 
for the masters in the secjondaiy schools who are willing to have them 
and also school supply 'societies for stationery and so on in a great number 
of schools 

42.351. Do you yourself give lectures at all in the Central Training 
College? — ^1 have from time to time; but it is becoming increasingly 
difficult. 


42.352. Did the Provincial Bank succeed in ffoating any debentures? — 
Yes, 5 lakhs of debentures which were over-subscribed. 

42.353. Was the interest guaranteed by Government? — At 6 per cent, 
tor 26 years on 20 lakhs of debentures. 


42,354. Is that sufficiently promising? Could you float more.? — There is 
a difference between our Trust Deed and that of the Bombay Central 
Bank and i am approaching the Government to see whether the defect in 
our Trust Deed can be removed and if that is done there will be no 
diflieuity in floating on a large scale. 

42,366. 1 think you are trying to introduce the cinema on the side of 
your propaganda?— .We have almost completed two films, one on co-operative 
credit describing the rise and fall of a hania and the fall and rise of a 
zamindar in a certain village, and another with very little story showing 
the various forms of cattle breeding and so on. 


42,366. Shall we be lucky enough to see them.?*— I hope to show them to 
you at Lyallpur with the help of the Agricultural College. 

r question of agricultural indebtedness, do you think the 

tact that the cultivator draws his income twice a year at six months’ 
intervals makes it necessary for him to borrow?— His variable income 
makes it necessary to borrow, but the line I take when talking to cultivators 
IS .that he does not receive it only twice a year. There is no month in the 
year when the cultivator in most areas does not receive some income: the 
of his income however comes in two seasons. It takes a long time for 
the crop to mature and he has to live during that time, 
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42,358. With regard to your answer on irrigation, do you think if an 
•officer of the status of a Superintending fkigineer were appointed to work 
out the schemes for land improvement it would do much good in this 
Province? — think it might. 

42,369. At present the initiative for land improvement comes from the 
cultivator? — Yes, except in so far as it comes from the co-operative staff 
who ask the cultivator to do it. Only in the Gurgaon district is there 
a special Engineer for embankments; also there is a recent proposal to 
take up on a large scale the question of erosion in Hoshiarpur and Ambala 
and place a special co-operative staff on it to help in organisation. I 
should like to see that idea extended to other districts. 

42.360. You say that cow dung is used less freely as fuel in hilly dis- 
tricts. Does that apply to Kangra? — Y^, I think so, and it certainly 
applies to the Murree hills where I think you would habitually see a wood 
fire burning. Yes, it does apply to Kangra too, for I have just had a 
suggestion from* the Forest Department that we should take up a forest 
contract and cut and sell the wood co-operatively for fuel. 

42.361. Do you propose that the cultivation of fodder should be stimu- 
lated by remission of land revenue? — Yes. 

42.362. Would not that rather suggest that land revenue is in some way 
responsible for the lack of pasture? — 'No, it is not the land revenue of 
that particular land that 1 want to remit; I only recommend remission as 
a means of giving a bounty in such a way that it will really reach the 
people without deductions. The remission should be of revenue on their 
other land. 

42.363. You do not think that the plan will do any harm? — ^No. 

42.364. Do you mean that it will be exposed to criticism on that ground ? 
— ^No, it will not if the position is clearly explained to the critic. 

42.365. May 1 ask who would get the remission? — The persons who enclose 
the land. For instance, there might be two means; a group of members 
might agree to enclose a tract of their own land; or they might take up 
their proportionate share of the shamilai (common land) and enclose that, 

42.366. How would you select the persons who would get the remission? — 
The members of the society would. Tentatively I have suggested that for 
every acre enclosed they should receive a remission of one and a half 
cultivated acres. 

42.367. A person holding one and a half acres need not have any con- 
nection with the land enclosed? — Yes, he will, because it will only be 
remitted in the case of persons who join in the enclosure. 

42.368. How would you get over the difficulty of persons who have not 
acres of cultivated land. WoiQd they too receive a remission to the 

extent of one and a half times the land enclosed? — Such persons could 
not have contributed their land to be enclosed, and if the enclosure was in 
the shamilat they as non-landowners would not have possessed a share in 
it, so they could receive no remission. 

42.369. This seems to me to be a very complicated affair? — I think really 
that if it were worked out it would be very simple. 

42.370. Mr. Kamat: Would you insist that the man who encloses his 
pasture or the man who goes in for afforestation should necessarily be a 
member of the co-operative society? Would you not give the same facility 
to others in the village?— I think it would be almost impracticable unless 
they were very big men. I would fix a minimum area which must be 
enclosed for pasture, and small individual men who had less than that 
minimum would not be performing any useful function in enclosing their 
area, and so I would not give them anything. 
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42.371. Would it not also simplify matters if you proposed a lump sum 
arrangement to the effect that a man who encloses, say, one acre should 
be entitled to ao much, say, Rs.S per aore from the total land revenue 
demand due from him, instead of having your system of exemption for an 
acre -and a-half or an acre and three-quarters? — That would work out to 
the same thing really. The revenue per acre is a fixed sum. 

42.372. Now coming to your note about co-operation: We find that the 
co-operative movement has spread so well in this Province and the spirit 
of co-opera fcion has been imbibed by the people so thoroughly that I wonder 
why there is this officialisation either in the Provincial Bank or in the 
Central Banks. Why should the Registrar, I wonder, be the President of 
the Provincial Bank? — Because it is a large institution which, to begin 
with, has to be started on sound dines. 

42.373. But in every other Province the position adhered to is not this, 
that the Registrar must be the President of the Provincial Bank? — They 
can afford to pay for a very expensive manager because they centralise 
all their funds in the Provincial Banks, whereas we do not. 

42.374. In the Central Banks here I suppose the Deputy Commissioners 
have also a voice in the Board of Directors? — 'In most of them. 


42.375. Here again there is the official element? — I do not see that it 
does any harm. Deputy Commissioners take very little part in the 
proceedings. 

42.376. In other Provinces there is not a single official on the Board of 
Directors? — And just looJc at their Banks! 

42.377. I do not think that they are inferior to your Banks? — ^I will not 
dispute that point; at any rate I did not mean to refer to the prosperous 
institution known as the Bombay Central Bank. 

42.378. Then again, so far ae the supervision by sub-inspectors is con- 
cerned, although the sub-inspectors are officers appointed by the Co-opera- 
tive Union, still you say they are under the control of the Government 
inspectors, so that practically it comes to Government supervision ? — No 1 
the whole country is under the control of the police, and yet they are not 
all policemen; it is quite a different thing. 

42.379. Why not take off the Government inspectors entirely? — Because 
we want to see whether they are working on the right lines or not. 

42.380. Do you not think that if the sub-inspectors who are appointed by 
the 'OcKoperative Union are to work under the Government inspectors, to 
say the system is not officialised is all an eye-wash? — ^What other system can 
you have? What" other alternative can you suggest? 

42,^1. The duty of auditing could be performed by Government auditors 
^■2?. Provincial Bank non-officials ?— I am afraid non- 

officials in this province, although loyal workers, cannot afford to give that 
of^^ attention that is required in supervising a large number 


43.382. Then why not say frankly that you want supervision through the 
Government inspectors?^! do want supervision over the sub-inspectors, 
and I think every province would be very much the better for it if they 
had this supervision. 

42.383. Then why have this system at aU?— In order to have non-official 
control; the Co-operative Union makes recommendations with regard to 
punishment, dismissals, etc., so that they do take a large share in the 


this province the number of societies is fairly large compared 
^ province. I think the total number 

of viDages is 30,000, and you hai-e got 10,000 societies; that is a very good 
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proportion indeed. But looking at the membership I find that on an 
average each primary society is composed of a very small number of men, 
that is, about 25 to 27, so that the total membership is about 3,60,000, or, 

I should say, somewhere between three and a-half and four lakhs. Here, 
again, in other provinces I say by way of contrast, each primary society is 
composed of a very large number of members compared with the number 
here? — Yes, and they w’ork over a larger area. 

42.385. Is that how you account for it? — ^Yes. 

42.386. Do 5 ^ou approve of the idea of having a very small membership 
for the primary society? — I should like to see it enlarged; I myself have 
used my influence to discourage these very small societies; I think myself 
that many of them are unnecessary. 

42.387. Then as regards the rate of interest which your societies charge 
In such a prosperous province as the Punjab I do not understand why you 
have not been able to force down the rate of interest below 12| per cent.? 

We could probably reduce the rate to nothing, but the profits on our 
system all belong to the membois, so why should we hasten to reduce it? 
So long as a reserve fund is being built up I see no harm in maintaining 
the interest at 12^^ per cent. We do not carry off that reserve fund and 
put it into the Central Bank as is the case in other provinces. It remains 
ill the hands of the primary society, which is the most important society in 
our scheme. 

42.388. Professor Gangnlee : In your Central Bank you do not have any 
reserve from the primary societies No; sometimes they buy Government 
securities and place them in the Central Bank for safe custody, but the 
reserves are not taken into the funds of the Central Banks. 

42.389. Mr. Kamat : Probably another possible explanation is that as the 
rate of interest charged by moneylenders m this Province ranges from 15 to 
200 per cent., members consider that 12 or 12^ per cent, is a very reason- 
able rate when compared with the moneylender’s rate? — ^Yes, possibly; 25 
to 27 per cent, is the average rate paid by small men. 

42.390. Mr. Kamat: That, I suppose, is the explanation rather than the 
principle of carrying the money over to the reserve fund to which you 
refer .P — ^Yes. 

42.391. Then, 1 suppose, it is considered better to carry the money over 
to the reserve fund than to reduce the lending rate? — Yes, they are two 
different ways of securing the same end. 

42.392. Referring to your suggestion about the Usurious Loans Act, you 
suggest that there should be a principle of compelling the Civil Courts to 
frame issues, and you have described these issues. You say: “ Apart from 
the encouragement of co-operative credit on sound lines, I advocate lan 
amendment of the Usurious Loans Act.” You suggest that compulsory issues 
should be drawn up by the Civil Courts, and one of your suggestions is like 
this : “ Has excessive interest been charged? ” Now this issue, you suggest, 
should be raised by the Courts, although neither party wishes that iesiie 
to be raised.? — I should have it done even though the parties have not 
asked for it; the reason for not asking it is often ignorance. 

42.393. That opens a question upon which perhaps a similar Act in the 
Deccan has come to grief. You suggest that the Courts should go behind 
the whole contract although the two parties coming into Courts do not 
wish that a particular issue be opened? — do not admit that they do 
"not wish that issue to be opened; what 1 say is that one party is top 
ignorant to ask for it to be opened. 

42.394. Suppose the two parties, after negotiations, have agreed to the 
payment of interest at the rate of 12-1 per cent, and do not want to reopen 
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the issue, you want the Court to frame ^n issue as to whether that rate 
of interest is a fair rate of interest? — Yes, whether it is excessive. 

42,396. And in spite of the two parties not being desirous of opening 
that point at the time of coming into Court, the Court may decide that 
the rate of interest should be 6^ per cent.; do you wish that issue to be 
raised under these circumstances? — ^Certainly; in every case I would have 
that issue raised. The decision of the Court, presumably, is subject to 
appeal. 

42.396. If you give the Court carte blanche to open an issue of that sort 
in every case, then the Court may think that 12^ per cent, is an unreasonable 
rate, that the rate of interest which is reasonable may in one case be 6i per 
cent., in another 8 per cent., and then what happens to parties or to 
the co-operative societies and all their transactions ? — Fortunately the 
co-operative societies do not have to sue, so that they will not come into 
Court under the Usurious Loans Act; but with regard to the other parties 
I think you can very soon correct your 'Courts if they give absurd decisions. 
There are loans with regard to which 12J per cent, interest would be 
altogether excessive. I leave it entirely to the Court to decide. 

42.397. I wonder whether in any system of jurisprudence there is an 
enactment compelling the Court to raise an issue which the parties did 
not desire to be raised? — I do not know, and I do not admit that the 
parties do not want to raise it. What I say is that the parties have not 
raised it, and 1 have quoted one case in the Punjab legislation, namely, 
the Pre-emption Act, in which such issues are raised compulsorily by law. 

42.398. You have been telling us about the compulsory consolidation of 
holdings; 1 see you have a fairly large staF to carry on consolidation on 
co-operative principles; I think you have got something like 70 inspectors? 
— ^We have 70 sub-inspectors and six inspectors. 

42.399. As the result of the appointment of this staff of '70 sub-inspectors, 
how much consolidation work has been done during the last four or ffve 
years; I mean the total area consolidated? — will look that up in my 
notes here. 

42.400. No, I only mean, is it fairly considerable? — ^It is .60,000 acres 
in 260 villages, but that was not done by 70 sub-inspectors. I think you 
have received so>me copies of a note which I sent to the “ Agricultural 
Journal of India ’’ in which I have pointed out the gradual increase of the 
staff; we have only just come up to 70 from last April; the year before 
that we had 50, and the year before that, I think, we had 30; so that 
our average has been about 30 sub-inspectors. 

42.401. This consolidation by 70 sub-inspectors has been the result of 
how many years’ work? — ^I tiunk five years, with a very, very uncertain 
stage at the beginning with practically no staff. 

42.402. Leaving out of consideration the first two years and taking the 
last three years only, you say 00,000 acres in three years have been con- 
solidated, which amounts to about 20,000 acres per annum consolidated 
by a staff of 70 sub-inspectors — In registered societies. There is another 
area of 20,000 acres or so which has been done, but since the villages have 
not yet been completed we have not registered the societies. 

42.403. I want to see whether that can be considered an adequate return 
both for the expenditure of time and the staff at your disposal, if about 
20,000 acres per annum can be done by this process? — ^I think so; I think 
the gain to the people is worth it. In that article which I sent to the 
“Agricultural Journal” I have shown how Government recoups the whole 
cost in a very short time. Perhaps you remember the two instances in 
that article where Government not only recoups the whole cost after about 
three years, but continues to recoup it every year after that for ever. 
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42.404. In the light of your valuable experience in this Province on thits 
question of consolidation on co-operative principles, I should like to ask 
you your opinion of the proposed Bombay Bill on this subject; have you 
read it? — have seen a draft of it, privately. 

42.405. That Draft Bill is based on the idea that there should be fixed 
for each tract of the Province an economic holding below which partition 
should not be allowed, but that if the cultivators want a partition of their 
land above that limit there should be no objection. Do you approve ot 
that principle^ — ^No, it seems to me to be unsound, particularly in a 
tropical country where factory conditions are so very difficult to regulate. 

I should be sorry to see a separate industrial class grow up in the towns; 
although I admit it reacts on industrial efficiency, I myself prefer to see 
the system which prevails round Bombay, and which I have also seen in 
Belgium, where the ordinary peasant’s family have not enough land to live 
without industrial work; in Belgium, for instance, they send one man to 
go and work in the factories, while the others remain at home. 

42.406. i think you are under some misapprehension, because it may 
apply to districts 200 males away from Bombay? — Yes, and there it seems 
to me to be quite unnecessary, I would leave each man to cultivate his 
holding much more extensively and go and work in the towns and come 
back again. 

42.407. You said the Bill for the r^ulation of the accounts of the money- 
lender was disallowed by Government; was that because they thought the 
Bill was faulty in drafting, or was it because they did not approve of the 
principle? — ^1 do not know. I do not think it can be altogether because 
they disapproved of the principle, because in the same speech in which 
His JBxoeilency announced his disallowance, he said the Government would 
bring forward another Bill on the same subject. 

42.408. So that the principle of regulating accounts is acceptable to 
Government here in the light ot their experience — ^It would appear so. 

42.409. You refer to an Inspectress in your department; what are her 
functions, especially with reference to persuading women to join the 
movement? — For the most part she has been engaged in assisting thrift 
societies and also in setting up a few classes for adult education of women; 
she has also been considering, though she has not begun a^y work in that 
direction, the formation of subsidiary industries. We have now a few 
sub-inspectresses under her. 

42.410. You say that in this Province the adult schools have been a 
success; in another province 1 know they have not been a success. I 
should like to know on what lines you make them a success; are they 
night schools or day schools? — The majority are night schools but they are 
not necessarily night schools. 

42.411. The adults come to the schools after the day’s labour? — ^Yes, 

42.412. They are not too tired to attend to the lessons, or the readings 
or whatever it is? — ^No. I am not an educational expert, but I have formed 
my impression from talking to my own staff and to zamindars and 
cultivators. 

42.413. What is the distinguishing feature that has made them a success 
here? — do not know why the other provinces have failed; here it seems 
to me, after persuasion largely by a rural staff both co-operative and 
educational, there is a feeling amongst the cultivators that they can 
escape from some of their economic difficulties and also have a more 
interesting life if they know how to read. In our co-operative schools we 
simply find that they are amused and interested by reading. 

42.414. I should like to ask you whether you are in favour of something 
like an Insolvency Act; you say in onq place that in certain cases of 
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indebtedness, tbe cultivators bave reached a point when the moral fibre 
of the men is practically destroyed, and they are beyond hope so far as 
even the co-operative movement is concerned. In such a case, where a 
man is hopelessly involved with a debt which has been hanging over him 
for years, would you be in favour of enabling him to have recourse to 
insolvency? — ^No, I think not. I would adopt special measures, because 
in such an area if you adopted ordinary insolvency on a large scale you 
would demoralise people, and also the Courts could not cope with the 
work. 1 do not think it should be referred to the ordinary Courts; I 
think a Court much more free from the restrictions of the Insolvency Act 
is required. I would have special Courts or panchayatSj but the pancha-^ 
yats must have definite powers to assess what the man can pay and fix 
instalments. Then 1 think you would have to cause him to mortgage his 
land to an institution which would keep him alive during that time. I 
think it would also be necessary to make it compulsory that he should 
sell his grain through a co-operative or semi-ojQ3[cial organisation until he 
had paid off the debt. 

42,416. It you introduce the principle of forcing him to go into insolvency, 

IS not there the fear that you may demoralise the whole countryside? — 
Yes, 1 shoiild be very much afraid of it. I do not want him to be 
insolvent; I want to have a settlement of debts, which is not the same 
thing. 

42.416. Mr. Hoberfs: I presume that the part of the five-years’ develop- 
ment programme which refers to oo-operation between the Co-operative 
Department and the Agricultural Department is approved by you? — ^You 
refer to the muhaddarns and the better farming societies. 

42.417. Yes. — Yes, I think it is most valuable. 

42.418. Does that meet all you wish to do? — ^As regards that particular 
thing, the better farming societies. Government has Sr&wn up a moderate 
scale of increase, and 1 do not think we can ask it to give us more 
mukaddams until we have first seen how the societies work; it seems to 
me in that particular line to be quite sufficient. I have made a suggestion 
to the Director of Agriculture, which I expect he is considering, that Gov- 
ernment should help milk recording societies by small grants to all those 
who wean their calves. Our greajt difficulty in regard to milk recording 
is that we cannot get the calf kept away from the cow and so you cannot 
tell whether what you are recording is "the real output of the "cow. 

42.419. That is more or less a question of Government policy rather 
than of ways in which the Agricultural Department could directly help 
you. There is no other line which you can suggest at present as to how 
you think the two departments might combine more? — I do not think so, 

I want to see a large expansion of the Agricultural Department, with 
dattle farms at every district headquarters which the people could be 
brought to see. 

42.420. Do you experience any difficulty in persuading people to agree 

to consolidation of holdings? Is there any difficulty owing to your not 
being able to get all the people to agree?— That is the difficulty; the bulk 
of the people usually agree, but then there are a few cantankerous people 
and absentees. * 

42.421. Would you be in favour of some form of legislation compelling a 
small minority to co-me in? — Compelling a small minority who are present? 

42,422 Yes. ^Yes, in advanced areas. As I mentioned in answer to the 
Chairman, I also want legislation for securing the society against subse- 
quent attack by reversioners, it might be of a widow, and similar cases. 

42,423. What proportion of the villagers would have to agree before you 
would think it ripe for consolidation?— I aim not prepared to deal withi 
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details like that; under the Continental custom it is usually those owning 
about two-thirds of the land who can compel the others; but I think we 
might be more cautious here and be content with three-fourths or four- 
fifths. 

42.424. Then there is the question of the payment of land revenue into 
Central Banks; is it possible now to pay land revenue through any bank.P — 
I believe at present the Imperial Bank, which wherever it exists is the 
treasury, or receives the money of Government, receives cheques on a bank 
which IS on the local clearing house, but our co-operative banks are not 
on the local clearing house; they are not large enough. I should like the 
Imperial Bank to accept our cheques both in places where an Imperial 
Bank branch exists and also m special cases where no branch exists but 
where the Registrar certifies a co-operative bank to be efficient; I desire 
that with regard to any banks that are in outlying places where there are 
no Imperial Banks ; that would help very greatly in getting revenue paid in. 

42.425. Is the Provincial Bank in a sense behind the Central Banks? — 
It accepts no responsibility. In the Provincial Bank we hold committee 
meetings onoe a month and I am in frequent consultation with the Directors. 
I have endeavoured to build up and hold an invested fund that would 
meet an emergency anywhere in the province. We are not yet large 
enough to do that, but when we are large enough we hope to be able to 
stand behind all the Central Banks. 

42.426. Supposing we have a few years of agricultural depression and 
borrowing tends to increase, there may be a run on these banks; do you 
think the strength of the Provincial Bank is sufficiently great to stand it.^^ 
— ^Not the Provincial Bank alone; what we actually have at the present 
moment is 81 lakhs of Government securities in all the Central Banks; 
that gives a very fair margin to meet a run. 

42.427. Have you any fixed idea as to what percentage you ought to have 
to meet a run? You talk of a total deposit of 10 crores? — ^No, you cannot 
compare the figures of co-operative banks, which deal largely with a rural 
population and agricultural credits, with the figures of joint stock banks 
which give short-term loans; we are in a much safer position so that there 
is no analogy to be drawn between us and joint stock banks. 

42.428. You think it is in a safer position, do you ? — Veij much, because 
our deposits are all held for a year or so while the joint stock banks may 
have their money withdrawn immediately; we are not exposed to that 
difficulty. 

42.429. Do you take a fair amount of short time deposits? — No, we seldom 
take deposits for shorter periods than six months and the bulk of the 
deposits are held for a year. 

42.430. Would a guarantee by Government of a substantial sum help the 
stability of the bank? Would you welcome that? — ^No; I should be sorry 
to see a guarantee by Government; it would create misapprehension. I 
have only yesterday written to a certain Deputy CSommissioner who put 
an advertisement in the paper, saying I thought it was unfair that he 
should say that his bank was controlled by the Punjab Co-operative Depart- 
ment. 

42.431. Sir Thomas Middleton: To what extent have your co-operative 
credit societies succeeded in reducing by competition the rates of interest 
charged by the ordinary moneylender? — ^I do not think very much, because 
the ordinary villager either attaches himself to the moneylender who 
charges as before or he goes to the society, whereupon the moneylender 
refuses to lend to him any longer. I have often heard of cases where 
villagers have said the rate has fallen, but I do not think the fall lasts, 
and I do not deplore that, because the people who go to the moneylenders 
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are the thriftless ones, who will not join a society. They probably expose 
the lender to greater risk, so that it is fair that his rate should remain 
high. 

42,432. You are inclined to think the rates charged are no greater than 
are required by the risk taken? — Certainly the apparent rate is not, if it 
were not combined with other methods which increase the moneylender’s 
profit, 1 now wish to make a correction. I said this morning that primary 
societies did very little with regard to redemption of land. I see on looking 
at the last two annual reports that I was wrong there. About five lakhs 
annually are spent on the redemption of land through primary societies. 
We also get the same figures by analysing after ten years the conditions of 
the members in the primary societies. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Sardar HARDIT SINGH, of Messrs. Hardit Singh & Sons, 
Fruit Farmers and Nurserymen, Mona R.D., Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research, — ( c) Yes. The most important subjects for 
reisearoh not investigated so far except by myself, and to which attention 
might usefully be turned, are: (1) The problems of the five-acre or the 
under-five-acre man, and (2) Horticulture. 

As to No. 1, i have alr^dy submitted my thesis on My Farm Home 
of Peace and Plenty, or Rs.6,000 from 6 Acres ” to the Commission, This 
is the result of practical work, extending over many years of my life. 

As to No. 2, I have put in 22 years of my life in investigating the 
problems of horticulture. After spending some time in America in 1904 
and 1906, 1 took to the business of horticulture, growing fruit, flowers 
and vegetables of the first quality in great abundance. I have now a fruit 
garden ot 45 acres, which is being run more or less on European lines. In 
the plains of the Punjab, fruit of great excellence has been produced. 
Out of the 18 varieties of American Jap plums experimented upon, eight 
have proved successful and their fruit has met with the approval of even 
the present Governor and the Governor-General. Having such practical 
experience extending from 1904 to 1927, I thought I might usefully turn 
my attention to writing some literature on the subject, but, to my mis- 
fortune and the misfortune of the people, the Department of Agriculure 
has turned out to be unsympathetic. The first book on cotton and the 
second on melons are still in their first editions. The other books that I 
have written but are still unprinted are: — 

1. Kasht-i-Fhal or a book on fruit growing. 

2. Kasht-i-Sdbzi tarkari or a book on vegetable growing. 

3. Kashi-ir-Alu or a book on potato growing. 

4. Zimindari Hisab Kitab, on farmers’ book-keeping. 

This land of the five rivers is fitted by nature to produce fruit of great 
excellence and we can easily beat California within 25 years; but we have 
many obstacles in the way, the greatest of which is tide non-existence of 
a s^arate department of horticulture, composed of men who know their 
business. 

Question 2.— -AGRioTTLrcrRAL Hdttoation. — (x) We can make agriculture 
attractive to the middle class youth by making his future career as an 
agriculturist as lucrative and as respected as others are that are open to 
the youth of this class. Man is a creature of heredity and environment 
and middle class youth is no exception to this rule. He is in many oases 
half educated, only a matriculate and finds his surroundings quite un-- 
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attractive. The simple lives of the village folk have no fascination for 
him but he takes hisf cue from certain oflSlcers of the State, like the Zilladu ?•, 
Thanadar or Tahsildar, who come to visit the villages now and then. He 
has inherited from his forefathers <the farming instincts, but he finds the 
profession neither very lucrative nor very assuming. This is the natural 
conclusion that he arrives at when he compares his life as an agriculturist 
with those of the above-tnentioned officers, who have been enlisted mostly 
from his own ranks, and who are in some cases his own kith and kin. 
He has not in his school or at his home learnt the dignity of labour and he 
was never brought up for life on the farm. The overbearing attitude 
and the easy-going lives of these officers lure the poor youth away from 
following the by no means easy task of an agriculturist. Government 
would be doing a great service to the agriculture of this country by 
allotting more useful work to these officers. The man-hour value of a 
middle-class agriculturist or zamindar should compare favourably with 
that of the man-hour of a Tahsildar. These officers in fact have not much 
work to do. They have secured soft jobs on handsome pay, in addition 
to the many possibilities of getting rich soon by other means. Tahsildms, 
tor instance, had at first the income-tax and the excise officers^ duties to 
perform; now they have none of those. Why not harness them to agricul- 
tural propaganda work? More work and less possibilities of getting rich 
soon, will display them in their true colours. This is, in short, how the 
repellent forces, magnetising adversely, can be eliminated to the minimum, 
and the middle class youth encouraged to adopt the natural course of 
taking to an agricultural life. 

But this is not enough. We should also show him the attractions of a 
tarmer^s life. Let him be initiated into the pleasures of a successful 
farm home. Then and then alone, the artificiality or hollowness of any 
other way of living will dawn upon him. For then alone, he will first 
of ail learn the dignity of labour, acquire the habit of perseverance and 
feel self-confident. Unfortunately, we have, in this country, too many 
colleges and schools imparting education that does not fit our boys for 
life on the farm and too few farm homes, or farms and homes both com- 
bined. The great desideratum is the creation of such farm homes in this 
country. Here the youth can see for himself the opulent farmer whistling 
and working from sunrise to twilight, contented and happy. Here he can 
find a plenitude of everything, and the blessing of being not rich but being 
supplied with every necessity of life in abundance, to use and' to spare, 
plenty of bread and butter, bountiful supplies of delicious fruit, fresh 
vegetables and beautiful flowers all the year round, pure water to drink, 
tree air to breathe, a nice villa to live in, oceans of green verdure to feast 
his eyes on, prancing horses to ride, shooting, pigsticking or hahhadi when 
the long awaited harvest is in, with plenty of work to do, day in, day 
out, and the satisfaction of having done it well, with plenty to learn 
and digest in what is, in fact, the best teaching university for him and 
for those of his neighbours that have not so far been lured away by the 
outward tinsel and show of soft Government or other employers’ .jobs 
where there are no responsibilities but many possibilities of getting rich 
soon by other means. Life at such farms is undoubtedly worth living and 
can certainly prove attractive to the middle class youth and his parents. 
But example is better than precept. Millions of money spent upon pro- 
paganda work in order to induce the youth to start such a life cannot be 
sudi a force in attracting him to a life on the farm< as the example of a 
man who has certain love for adventure, who is ever ready to shoulder 
any responsibility, who has surmounted most of his initial difficulties, wiho 
has made his holding successful and is now enjoying the pleasures of a 
farm home and is, on this account, better off than his neighbours, who 
is respected by his relations and who is also highly spoken of by the Gov- 
ernment officials. He has in fact made a success of his life. Such an 
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example is simply infectious and deserves recognition as being of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

Question 4. — Administbaxion. — (c) (i) No. In most cases, the knowledge 
of the so-called Indian agricultural expert is superficial. He has, in fact, 
himself done very litble practical work, although he pretends to know all 
about agriculture, fruit, fiower and vegetable gardening. From the highest 
to the lowest in this department, they are moving fast in a whirlpool of 
uncertainty. They may have won their battles in the laboratories of some 
institutions of great repute, but certainly not in the field laboratory of this 
land cf the five rivers under the canopy of a scorching June sun. They 
are themselves not sure of their knowledge and the results of its applica- 
tion, as otherwise most of them would have given up their Government 
jobs long ago and taken to the life of a successful agrioulturis>t, thus setting 
a very good example. Some have thousands of acres and they still stick 
to the service, thus declaring to the world by their example that agricul- 
ture can never be made so profitable and paying as the Government jobs 
are. Lord of about a thousand acres, and preaching to others the gospel 
of agricultural improvements and denying to himself the pleasures ot a 
farm home ! What a sacrifice ! 

Some of these agricultural experts may be specialists in one line and we 
want such specialists for research work, but they are blank otherwise and 
can never claim to be sources of inspiration to the ordinary cultivator 
w'ho, in order to be successful, has to be an all-round man and expects 
his leader to be a man much better equipped on all the sides than himself. 
It does not pay the cultivator to invite so many so-called specialists for 
as many operations in the growing of a singld crop. It is very unfortunate 
that even the best m the department know only on© side of the picture; 
their knowledge of a crop is only one-sided. What we reaUy demand is 
a class of practical men who, having spent some time in the laboratories, 
have taken to practical farming and gardening for the latter part of their 
lives, who can at once quote verse and chapter from their own personal 
experiences, men like the county agents they have in America. 

Question 17. — Agricultuhal Industries. — (c) Obstacles in the way of 
the fruit-growing industries are — 

(1) The want of definite information and total absence of sound literature 
on this sxibject. 

(2) The want of really capable officers having mature practical experience 
in chis line, extending over many years of work here and abroad. 

(3) The almost total absence o-f conscientious labour in this country. 

(4) The unsympathetic and suspicious attitude of the Department of 
Agriculture, due to their total ignorance of the subject. 

(6) Heavy water-rates and revenue charges amounting to about Rb. 20 
per acre annually charged twice m a year, although the trees bear fruit 
only once in a year. 

(6) There is no reduction, nor any remission of water rates, <fec,, for 
the first four or five years of the life of a olantation when there is no 
fruit. 

(7) Bad roads and communications. 

(8) Pilfering in transit and rough handling by the railway employees. 

(9) lacking difficulties. 

(10) Marketing difficulties; the want of reliable commission agents in big 

cities. ® 

(11) Absence of a proper medium for advertisements. 

(12) Difficulties in securing adequate private capital or tdccavi grants 
for gardening purposes, 

Sardar Eardit Singh, 
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(13) Complel^e absence of banks like the American Federal Banks that 
lend money with which to pay the harvesting hands and other costs inci- 
dental to marketing. 

(14) Want of facilities and of specialists for manufacturing the surplus 
fruit into products like jams, jellies, candied peel and canned fruits. 

(16) Absence of pedigree plants and scarcity of reliable nurserymen. 

(16) Heavy freight charged by railway authorities for moving nursery 
plants. 

(17) Want of educational facilities in villages for the children of the 
rich, who can afford to plant gardens. 

(18) Superstition amongst a certain section o-f the people that it is 
below their dignity to grow fruit or vegetables. 

(19) The dignity of labour is- not recognised in this country. 

(20) The idea that fruit is a luxury and not a necessity. 

(21) Want of self-confidence and of perseverance amongst the majority 
of the people. 

Oral Examination. 

42,4)33. The Chairman : Sardar Hardit Singh, you are a farmer and 
iiiurseryman.? — ^Yes. You have been good enough to provide the Commission 
with a note of the evidence you wish to give. Would you like to add any- 
thing at this stage, or may we ask you a few questions? — have nothing to 
add. 

42.434. I suppose the fact is that the Agricultural Department has only 
recently begun to take an active interest in fruit-growing — ^Yes. 

42.435. In paragraph 3, you refer to the almost total absence of con- 
scientious labour in ihis country. If that is true, then I suppose it 
would be a very difiSLcult matter to remedy. What exactly were you 
thinking of when you expressed this opinion ? — I can explain it in this way. 
I have been employing labour on my farms at Rawalpindi, Mahi-Qhak, 
Amritsar and Lucknow for hoeing, ploughing, and so on. I have noticed 
that unless strict supervision is given they do not do any work. They are 
not paid handsomely; ordinarily they get eight or nine annas per day, 
but the work they turn out is nob worth three annas. We may take a 
man who is worth Rs.20 a month and give him Rs.30 in the first month, 
Rs.40 in the second month, and then Rs.60 and Rs.60, and so on, but 
even then we find he is still unconscientious. He does not take any 
greater interest in his work. You will find him sitting idle whenever 
you go there. 

42.436. So that you have to pay a good deal for supervision? — Yes. 

42.437. W’hat is your principal fruit crop? — At present it is plums, but 
I have introduced many new fruits into this Province. 

42.438. Plums are the principal crop. How many years does it take to 
bring a plum tree to bearing? — ^Pour years. 

42.439. And how much water is required during each of those first four 
years? — Deciduous plants do not require much water; in the cold weather 
they are in a dormant condition, and we rarely water them. In the hot 
weather we water then every fifteen days, but again during the period when 
they are flowering we do not give them any water. 

42.440. Can you give us any idea of how much water from the Irriga- 
tion Department you require to bring a plum tree to the point of bearing? 
— About 32 inches of water in the four years. 

42.441. Is that divided equally in each year, i.e., eight inches a year? 
— ^Yes. 

42.442. Although the actual water charges are not within the terms of 
reference of this Commission, I should like to ask you whether you think 
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that having regard to the particular crop in questio-n you are being charged 
more for the water than the water is worth? — Yes. The principle on 
which the land revenue is assessed is that Gkivernment charges a share 
of the value, but when there is no crop for the first four or five years, 
there is no value at all, and I do not see why we should be charged at all. 

42.443. Is it your suggestion that you should have water for nothing 
during the first four years? — It is the principle upon which the Govern- 
ment works. People sometimes construct wells in the haram area, and 
for twenty years nothing is charged. 

42.444. What about the water rate? — 'Water rates are also charged twice 
a year, and they are exorbitant. For no other crop is Rs.lO per acre 
charged, and moreover the charge is made twice a year. 

42.445. There are different rates per acre for different crops j is not that 
the position''' — Yes. 

42.446. What is the charge per acre for plums? — For fruit they charge 
differently, as for an orchard or garden. There is only one crop from one 
plant in a year, but the water rates and revenue are charged twice a year, 

42.447. Have you ever compared the water rate charged per acre for 
deciduous fruit trees in relation to the profits per acre with the like 
figures for other crops, such as sugar-cane .P — ^Not so far. 

42,^8. From your point of view, that really is the point, is it not : the 
capacity of the crop to yield a profit? — Yes, but it is the principle laid 
down in the Irrigation Manual that when the crop is below four annas 
in the rupee, nothing should be charged. 

42,449. What you are concerned to get, if you can, is some remission 
of these charges during the period of immaturity, before bearing begins? 
— ^Yes, and also that the charge diould be only once a year and not twice. 

4'2,450. As regards packing difficulties, who creates those difficulties? — 
We do not get proper packing material. 

42,450a. You mean to say that the packing material is not available? — 
That is so. 

42.451. ^What you want, I suppose, is a good class of wood for packing 
cases? — ^Yes, good wood and wooden boxes and wrappers. 

42.452. How do you market your soft fruit? In crates or closed boxes? 
— In closed boxes where every arrangement is made for ventilation. 

42.453. Referring to marketing difficulties, you mention the want of 
r.eliable commission agents in big cities. Do you not think that this 
difficulty is due to the small amount of business of this kind?— I do not 
think so.^ Whether the amount of business be small or large, these diffi- 
culties still exist. We send the first consignment of fruit to some people 
and they say it is all right; we send the second consignment, and they 
say it is all rotten and spoilt in transit. I investigated a case of this 
kind myself at Simla when I went up there, and I found that it had not 
arrived in rotten condition (as they said), but that they had sold it to soane^ 
one. On finding this out they had to pay me back. 

42.454. You mean to say that the commission agent is corrupt? He Is 

undoubtedly. 

42,460. You mention in paragraph 14 the want of facilities and of 
specialists for manufacturing the surplus fruit into products like jams 
jellies, candied peels and canned fruits. Quite apart from the want of 
technical experts and facilities, what is the market for products of that 
sort in India? There is a big market. A very large supply of these tinned 
products comes from California, Florida, etc, 

Sardar Eardit Singh. 
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42.456. Do Indians consume this class of dry goods? — Nowadays well-to-do 
people do. 

42.457. But is it a fact that Indians, taking the country as a whole, 
have not acquired the habit of consuming jams and tinned fruits and so 
on? — That is true to some extent, but people are taking to this habit 
now. 

42.458. What do you say about the quality of the fruit that you grow? 
Is it of a high quality? — ^It is of a very high quality. It has been used 
and appreciated by their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Governor of 
the Province. 

42.459. What do you say about the flavour? — It is of very good flavour. 
I am trying to send it to England also. 

43.460. What sort of fruit? — ^Plums and grape fruit. 

43.461. You think the plums will stand the journey — Certainly. They 
have been kept here for a month and they have not deteriorated. 

42.462. Without cold storage!^ — Yes. Certain fruits ripen on the way and 
take colour on the way and give a better flavour. These plums and apricots 
have been introduced here like that. 

42.463. You know that change of temperature very often upsets them? 
— ^Yes. 

43.464. Have you a good report of the fruit that you sent to England.? — 
I am going to send only this year. Now that the Air Service has been 
introduced I am going to ask them to carry it. 

42.465. Have you had a look at the freight rates? — No; I have written 
to them. 

42.466. You say on page 332 that the Department of Agriculture has 
turned out to be unsympathetc in the matter of the literature in which you 
embody your experience. What has the department done to disappoint 
you? — ^As they themselves know nothing about this, they cannot introduce 
the books and they cannot recommend them. 

42.467. Do you mean to say that they will not publish them? — I would 
myself publish them if they would only recommend them. 

42.468. In their journals.? — Or give me a note saying that they might 
be generally used. They can send them to the co-operative societies if 
they like. 

42.469. You suggest that some districts in this Province are capable 
growing good vines? — ^Yes. 

42.470. Is it your idea to sell the fruit of those vines or do you make 
%vine.? — I have no idea of making wine; it is only for the sake of the 
fruit. 

42.471. Has anybody ever tried to make wine, do you know? — ^I do not 
knoTv. 

42.472. Have you many neighbours who have taken up this fruit grow- 
ing? — ^It is like this. Seven or eight years ago I planted my first planta- 
tion, and then all my neighbours said that I was a mad fool wasting all 
my money on land, and that nothing would come out of it. Now that 
most of the varieties I had plant^ have turned out successful they 
come to me and ask for the plants, of course at present for nothing. S'o 
they are gradually starting. You know this fruit growing business cannot 
be done all at once. 

42.473. Where did you get your plants from? — ^Erom California and 
Florida; grape fruit from Florida and plums from California. 

42.474. Do you grow oranges? — ^Yes. 
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42.475. Limes — Yes; the Lisbon lime has been very successful. 

42.476. Would it pay you to set apart a portion of your land as a 
nursery garden and grow plants for sale? — Yes; I have already an acre 
under nursery plants, and this year I sold plants worth Rs.6,000. 

42.477. Do you graft yourself? — ^Yes, and I can do all the different kinds 
of grafting. 

42.478. Do you grow citrus fruits in this country? — ^Yes. 

42.479. On what stock are they? — ^They are on khutta oranges, that is 
sour lemons. 

42.480. Sir Jameb MacKenna: Have you sent any of your grape frait to 
Calcutta? — No. Out of half-^-dozen plants that I originally imported only 
one has been fruiting for the last two years. This year I sent some of 
the fruit to different persons, including Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency and 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, and they all say that it is very good, as good as 
the fruit that comes to the London market, where it is sold at 6d. each 
and from where it is brought to Calcutta in cold storage and sold at eight 
annas each, though much of its flavour is lost. 

42.481. There is an increasing demand for it? — Yes. In Florida the 
value of the crop for the last year alone of this variety only was Its.4 crores 
as against a similar figure for the value of all other citrus varieties. 

42.482. In your fruit enquiries have you consulted Mr. Robertson 
Brown? — ^Yes. 

42.483. Have you seen his work? — Yes. 

42.484. Are your plants as good as his? — ^Yes. 

42.485. Has he been of any help to you in the matter of advice in 
packing methods? — 'He is in the Frontier Province. 

42.486. It is not very far? — But they give preference there to the 
people of that Province. He is a personal friend of mine and he has never 
refused any help to me; but I have not succeeded in growing the American 
peaches, I am still experimenting on them. In one year they fruit and 
another year they do not. I wanted to ask him about it but I could noJ/ 
meet him. I asked the Director of Agriculture, and nobody could help 
me. 

42.487. 1 was wondering whether you had studied his methods of pack* 
ing?— Yes; he was telling me that he wanted to pack them in the ordinary 
baskets, that they might be sent in bulk. 

42.488. Of course the packing question is a difficult one? — ^Yes; much 
attention is required. 

42.489. Professor Gangulee: Which is your chief market? — fMy chjef 
markets last year were Murree and Simla; this year I am going to send 
the fruit chiefly to Simla and Lahore, and also to the Calcutta and 
Bombay markets. 

42.490. Do you get any preferential rates from the railway authorities 
— Not much, except that they handle it roughly on the way. 

42.491. Where did you have your training in horticulture? In America? 
— Yes; that w-as 22 years ago; but I attach more value to the experience 
I got in this country afterwards than the training I had in America. 

42.492. In your horticultural work do you get much assistance from 
the Department of Agriculture of the Province ?— Unfortunately, they know 
nothing about it; they have just started these things. 

42.493. Do you get any assistance from the Kumaun fruit gardens in 
the United Provinces? There is a Government nursery there?— I do not 
know about it. 

Sardar Hardit Smgh. 
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42.494. What variety of plum do you grow, the Japanese variety? — Yes 
Some of them are also high-bred iiierican varieties. 

42.495. You had your first lot of stock from America? — Yes. 

42.496. Then you made your own nursery? — ^Yes. 

42.497. Do you have inter-cultivation? — -Yes. But these plots have been 
granted to me with certain stipulations; one of them is that I should 
not inter-cultivate or grow any different crop unless I get the previous 
permipsaon of the Director. So I have to apply for permission if I want 
to do inter-cultivation. 

42.498. So far you have not done it? — ^Yes, I have. I grew some of these 
fodders, leguminous crops like berseem. 

42.499. Who does your pruning work.?* — I do it myself. 

42,600. Have you trained men for that work? — I have trained about two 
dozen men. 

42.501. It is quite an important thing in horticulture? — Yes; pruning, 
spraying, cultivating, all these things are done on European lines in my 
garden. I am also training my children in these things. They are not 
going to any school. I have got a tutor at home who teaches them English 
and mathematiics ; the rest of the work I teach in the gardens. The eldest 
boy is only 14, and he can read and write well, prune well, spray well and 
plough well. He does all these things. 

42.502. You spray your plants with Bordeaux mixture? — ^It all depends 
on the disease or insect, tout that is generally applied. 

42.503. You have no trouble with any special disease? — Not so far, I 
am quite immune from that because there are not many gardens close by, 
and the first lot was quite free from any disease, and I first spray the 
plants that I get. 

42.504. With regard to the business of your farming, do you keep accounts, 
costings? — ^Yes to some extent. 

42,605. In detail? — ^I do not have a clerk for this purpose. In this country, 
as you know, one has to do all the different operations oneself. He has 
got to do his research work and find out good varieties and when he has 
found them out he hais; to multiply the varieties and then graft and so on. 
So there is very little time left for detailed work. 

42.506. You have got about 20 acres -of plums? — Yes. 

42.507. What is your cost of cultivation per acre? — ^For ail the 45 acres 
of fruit that I have planted out, up to now the cost has worked out to 
something like Ils.75,000. 

42.508. Mr, Calvert : You have also given us a copy of a booklet showiug 
how a man can live decently on 5 acres; do you think that is quite possible? 
—Perfectly possible. 

42.509. I suppose it, is only possible if and when a person puts his brain 
and muscle into tlie 5 acres? — ^Yes. 

42.510. Do you find vegetable growing a paying proposition? — ^Yes. As 
you know, I have been running a sullage farm in Rawalpindi for six years. 
In 1919 at the request of the civil lauthorities I undertook to supply the 
Commissariat people with vegetables from that plot, which consisted of 
24 acres, of which 8 acres were under seepage water, and I could not gro-w 
anything on these 8 acres. Out of the 16 acres, that is, excluding the 
other 8 acres under seepage wiater, I was able to get about Its.35,000 in 
one year from the supply of vegetables. 

42.511. You were paying for the sullage water? — Yes. 
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42.512. Did they try and put up the rates against you? — ^Yes. 

42.513. 'Whait -did they ask for in the end? — They gave it to me originally 
for Rs.500, because nobody else would take it, and when I left it, after 
six years, it was auctioned iby them for Efi.4,000. I could not run the 
show much longer, because I had to go and- colonise my own land in the 
canal colony. 

42.514. You found a good market for high-class vegetables? — Yes. 

42,516. Did you find Indian gentlemen taking to a better class of vege- 
tables? — ^Yes; niy marro-w-fat peas always sell at 12 annas a seer, while 
the ordinary bazaar peas are sold at 2 annas and even 1 anna a seer. 

42.516. TTe have heard a good deal about unemployment among the 
middle classes. Do you think there is scope for these unemployed youths 
if they take off their coats and put their brains on the land? — That is the 
only panacea. 

42.517. Professor Gangidee: They must have adequate capital, just as 
you had to begin with? — ^Yes, they must have liquid money as well as solid 
acres; in most cases- they have land, but they do not care about it. 

42.518. Mr, Calvert : You have got a grant of land from Government on 
fruit-growing conditions, and the land is about 50 acres, so that Govern- 
ment has encouraged you in the fruit industry? — ^Yes. 

42.519. 2Ir. Kamat: With regard to fruit canning and the making of 
jams and jellies, I suppose there is a large amount of imported stuff coming 
into the country? — Yes, 

42.520. If you succeeded in making jams and jellies there should be scope 
for that, even apart from the fact whether there is any consumption amongst 
Indians? Have you considered the question from that aspect? — ^Very great 
success can be achieved dn this direction, but the facilities which are 
required are not available to us at the present moment. 

42.521. What facilities do you want for jam making? — ^For example, as 
you know, I have spent about Bs.75,000 already on laying out my fruit 
garden, and, naturally, I would not like to put out any more money. The 
first thing is capital; and the second thing necessaTy is a proper knowledge 
of the business for which we want a specialist. This garden, which may 
also be called a Government garden, for it has been granted for 30 years, 
can also be started by the Government as a model canning factory, where 
people may come and learn both fruit growing and canning of fruit and 
making of jams, etc. 

42.522. Given the necessary capital and the facilities that you speak of, 
do you think there is scope for this sort of industry in spite of the com- 
petition from Australia or California? — ^Yes, Fruit here is generally very 
cheap and labour also is equally cheap, although it is not so conscientious 
as it should be, so that given the proper oovditions (and I do not thank 
that muoh capital is necessary for jam making and canning factories) it 
would be easy to carry on the business, on a small scale to start with, in 
the form of a cottage industry. In America there are what are called 
home canning factories, every household possessing its own canning plant, 
so that we can do the very same here. Punjab has a climate more or 
less similar to that of California and Florida, and almost every kind of 
fruit can be grown here and grown Cheaply. 

42.523. I know a man from Poona who had gone to America and has 
now returned and started a jam-making factory, near Poona, with a capital 
of about Rs.60,000, I think? — ^I should think that Rs.8,000 or 10,000 or 
even Rs.OjOOO would be sufS.cient to start with. 
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42,624. Professor Gangulee: Do you know anything about the efforts 
being made by Government in Coonoor to- start a factory there in pure 
jamfi and jellies? — ^No. 

42.526. Mr. Kamat: In your booklet you say that Rs.6,000 can be 
got from 6 acreei annually as a profit; is that by intensive fruit culture? — 
Not only by fruit; the 6 acres have been divid^ into different convenient 
plots, and it is only through intensive farming that one can get so much 
out of it. 

42,626. What capital will be required for a middle-class youth to eai’u 
this Rs.5,000? — I cannot say off-hand; my idea is that, ordinarily, every 
farmer has got his own land, together wi& a certain number of oxen and 
milch cattle. 

42.527. If they can make Es.6,000 from 6 acres, as you say, we need 
not have started into this inquiry so minutely. You say the attitude of 
the Agricultural Department is suspicious. Suspicious in what way? — 
The position is like this: The agreement is that I must grow at least 
100 plants on an acre. One plant will not spread as much as another; 
there will be 'differences, for example, in the case of peaches you cannot 
give less than 25 feet each way, and this has been often brought to their 
notice, but they will not understand my diflGlculty. They keep on saying 
that it is one of their stipulations that 1 should grow so many plants per 
acre. Then, again, when I ask them to supply me with some plants of 
other countries for the purposes of experimenting, they suggest that I 
am asking for these plants in order to justify the grant that has been 
given to me. 

42,628. Speaking about the Tahsildar, you think he has a soft job and 
that he does not do work enough? — ^That is my idea. We have to work 
from early dawn to twilight, and we wish that others should do the same. 

42.529. The Revenue officials do not work enough in this country? — ^Many 
people do not. 

42.530. Mr, Boheris: In answer to the President I think you said that 
32 inches of water were used in four years. Did you net mean every year ? 
— No; in four years. 

42.531. That is eight inches per annum? — ^Yes. It is like this: in the 
cold weather we do not give any watering to these deciduous plants; in 
the hot weather we give one watering after every 16th or 20tli day and 
then we plough and harrow again. We do not water except by drains 
along the furrows. For the first four years we do not mean to water 
all the area. 

42.532. I believe the Irrigation Department makes a special provision 
for gardens!* — Yes, they give extra water; ordinarily they give 50 per 
cent, more than the usual amount. 

42.633. You have no difficulty from lack of water? — No; so far as these 
deciduous plants are concerned, nobody can have any difficulty because 
three-fourths of the water that is given to cotton is required for these 
deciduous plants such as plums and peaches. Of course, citrus fruits 
require much more water, and, in fact, they require it all the year round. 

42.634. Do you think the prospects of fruit growing are brighter with 
regard to deciduous fruits than they are with regard to evergreens? — Both 
can flourish here easily. 

42,536. You have no strong views with regard to the one or the other? — 
Both are good; citrus plants are as good as deciduous. 

42,536. I believe you grow a large amount of fodder. How many crops 
per annum do you get in the same land? — I can get three crops in the 
same land in a year. 
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42j637. Do you get an intensity of 300 per cent.? — ^Yee, we can. 

42.538. Do you find your soil depleted at all? — Where we get three 
crops we manure the land properly; I am using artificial fertilisers also. 

42.539. What fodder crops are you growing? — ^Three rotations are being 
adopted, Kotation No. 1 is mangel wurzel which is sown in September 
and harvested in May at a time when there is no other green crop for the 
buif aloes; it is a very heavy growing crop and the produce is large; then 
moth (a pulse crop) and maize green which are sown in June and harvested 
in August. The second rotation is herseem (Egyptian clover) which is 
sown in September and harvested from November to May; it gives something 
like SIX cuttings in a year, or in the six months 1 should say. Then moth 
and maize green which as I have said is sown in June and harvested in 
August. The third rotation is turnips which are sown in the end of 
August and they are ready in November and December for the cattle. 
Then there is French oats which is ready in April. 

42.540. Sir Eenry Lavyt'ence: Have you consulted the Horticulturist at 
Poona in any of your difl&culties ? — I have not been towards that side. 

42.541. You can write without going there; he is a Sikh gentleman who 
has also been trained in America? — ^Yes, I know the gentleman; he has 
also got a garden here. But I have not Consulted him, nor has it occurred 
to me to do so. 

42.542. Sir Thomas Middleton: What total area of land have you under 
fruit? — At present 45 acres. 

42.543. What area have you under plums? — ^20 acres. 

42.644. What is the next of your crops in importance? — Oranges. 

42.645. How many acres of oranges have you? — ^Nme. 

42.546. What is the next in importance? — Peaches. 

42.547. How many acres of peaches have you? — <About five. The rest is 
mixed ; pomegranates, bananas, limes and other things. 

42.548. Has the whole 60 acres been planted up? — Yes; i have to plant 
35 out of that 60 acres according to the agreement. 

42.549. Are the forage crops of which you have been speaking grown 
between the rows of trees or are they grown on the 16 acres not planted? 
— No, they are grown separately; between the rows of trees only such 
crops are grown as are not high, for example, American watermelons which 
grow quite well here and herseem and clovers which enrich the soil even 
after the crop has been removed. 

42,650. Do you grow any apples in your district? — No, but I am growing 
pears. 

42.551. What stocks are you using for the plums? — Peach stock. 

42.552. Have you been paying close attention to the question of stocks? 
—Yes. 

42.553. Do you know that that subject has been receiving a great deal 
of attention from horticulturists recently.? — ^That is right. 

42.554. Are you satisfied that you have uniform stock? — Peach is the 
best; I have also tried other stocks. 

42.555. Do you raise your stock from seeds or cuttings? — From seeds, 
we sow the pips. 

42.556. Then you cannot get them uniform? — They are quite uniform. 

42,657. You are satisfied about that? — Yes; in one year we can get a 
grafted plant about 4 feet high from the peach stock. 
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42,558. But you have not yet had the trees planted long enough to know 
how they will develop ? — Yes, at present I cannot divine that. 

42,569. You made a point about the water rates in the early years; do. 
you think it would be fair, assuming your total amount of revenue for a 
period of twenty years were fixed, if you had a remission in the early years 
and paid up the balance when the trees were bearing? — ^If that principle is 
adopted in other ways it might be adopted in this way also: for the first 
twenty years, when new wells are sunk, nothing is charged; I mean only 
harani rates are charged; then after that the ordinary well rates are 
charged. 

42.560. Your idea is that if something like that were done it would 
promote fruit planting? — That is right. 

42.561. You complain of the absence of banks like the American Federal 
Bank? — ^Yes. 

42.562. I should have thought from what I have heard about banks in 
this Province that you would have little difficulty in borrowing on sound 
security? — I have spent Bs.75,000 on the garden and if I want another 
Rs.15,000 or Rs. 10,000 nobody can tell me any bank which will advance 
me anything on the security ^ this garden. 

42.563. They will not make advances to you on that security — No, not 
on the security of the crops or the gardens; it may be they will do so on 
other securities. 

42.564. Will they not even advance sufiicient money to pay wages for 
harvesting? That is a comparatively small sum^ — It is a small sum; they 
might make advances to me but they would not make advances to people 
who have small gardens. 

42.565. You are not complaining of the personal diificulty but of the 
general difficulty ?— Yes. 

42.566. The Chairman : How much of your existing capital has been 
borrowed on the security of the garden? — Nothing. 

42.567. Mr. Kamat ; If you had a capital of Ils.16,000 more could you 
start a jam factory? — ^Yes, I would. 

42.568. Mr. Barron: Where is your garden — On the Upper Jhelum 
Oanal. 

42.569. How long have you held it? — ^I got it about five years back, but 
I had two rectangles of land before that in the same village where I planted 
my first garden; I planted nine acres first. 

42.570. Is there any condition in the terms of your grant about remis- 
sion of land revenue and water rate for the first two years of the tenancy ? — 
There is no stipulation of that sort. 

42.571. Has your land previously been cultivated? — ^No; I had all the^ 
brushwood cut; the first spade work was done by me; it had not been 
cultivated. It had been given on temporary cultivation to certain people, 
bub they did not remove the stupips or do anything. 

42.572. But it had been previously cultivated? — Yes. 

42.573. Tlien you would not have to break it up.P — ^It had to be broken 
up ; it was under temporary cultivation, but these people did not remove 
any of the stumps, they did not level it, they did not do anything. 

42.574. They may have been bad cultivators, but you know that, as a 
rule, when unbroken land is given out for the first time, remission of land 
revenue and v/ater rates is given for the first two years? — Yes, we got 
that remission for one year; that is given to everybody. 

42,576. You did get that? — ^That is for one year only; whether we plant 
trees or grow any other crop they remit for one year. 
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42,576. Were you growing fodder crops and vegetables on the land in 
-those years? — ^No. 

42,677. Why not.?’ — cannot grow them without the permission of the 
Director, and even if I get permission I could not get sufi&cient labour to 
grow vegetables between the trees. 

42.578. During these five years, how often have you asked to be allowed 
to inter-crop ? — ^Whenever I have asked them they have given me permission. 

42.579. They have never refused you permission? — ^No, I do not say they 
have. 

42.680. Then what is you grievance?— I have to get permission from 
them,* sometimes they refuse some of the crops. 

42.681. Where did you learn fruit farming? — ^Mostly here, by experiment- 
ing, and first 1 went to America. 

42.582. How long were you in America — Two years. 

42.583. You say you have not been able to get any assistance from the 
Department of Agriculture regarding fruit trees? — No assistance; for 
instance, I cannot get my American peaches to fruit, and nobody comes and 
tells me how to do it. 

42.584. Have you consulted the Government gardener at Lahore who goes 
in for fruit? — ^Which is the Government gardener? 

42,686. You do not even know of the existence of a Government gardener 
in Lahore? — ^Do you mean the Horticulturist who has newly been appointed? 

42,686. No. There has been a Government gardener here for years? — 
'The Lawrence gardener? 

42,587. Yes? — know him. 

42,688. Have you ever consulted him? — have consulted him many times. 

42.589. Was he able to give you any advice? — None; in fact the fruit 
which has been grown here is much inferior to what we grow. 

42.590. The Chairman: Have you been using any artificial fertiliser?— 
Tes. 

42,691. What sort? — ^Superphosphate and potassium nitrate, 

42,592. Have you been successful with these manures? — ^Yes. 

42,698. Are you using any organic manure, any cowdung? — Organic 
manure used by me is the ordinary cattle dung. Now that the garden is 
big enough I adopt the system of growing leguminous crops between the 
•plants a.nd trees. I take two or three cuttings for my cattle, and when the 
.fodder is in blossom I plough it down. 

42,594. You plough it in? — Yes. 

42,596. And use it as green manure? — That is right, 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till Wednesday, the 2nd March, 1927, 

at 10 a.m. 
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Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 

C.I.E., M.V.O. 
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Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S.Kj , seereiaries) 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. fwotnr beci etaries). 


Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E.j 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulee. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Sir GEORGE ANDERSON, M.A., Kt., C.I.E., Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 23. — General Education. — shall confine my remarks to 
Question 23, which deals with the problems of general education. I have 
already tried to describe the general position in the Punjab in the memo- 
randum which was prepared by the Punjab Government, and which will 
be found on pages 239-251 of that Government’s ‘‘ Memorandum for the 
Royal Commission.” 

2. It is undoubted that the system of education (especially of vernacular 
education in rural areas) has a very distinct bearing not only on agricul- 
tural efficiency, but also on the general conditions of rural life and of its 
development. The main limitations of the system appear to me as follows. 

3, Expansion . — ^Agricultural and rural development can scarcely bo 
expected to prosper so long as the countryside is immersed in illiteracy. A 
rapid expansion of vernacular education is therefore essential. In this 
limited respect, at any rate, considerable progress has been made in recent 
years in the Punjab, as will be seen from the following enrolment figures 
for the last five years: — 


Year. 


Enrolment. 

Increase 

1920-21 

... ... 

556.989 

— 

1921-22 

... ... 

626,690 

69,701 

1922-23 


776,978 

150,288 

1923-24 


841,906 

64,928 

1924-25 

... ... 

919,649 

77,743 

1925-26 


1,062,816 

143,167 


Thus, the enrolment has increased from 556,989 in 1920-21 to 1,062,816 
in 1925-26, or an increase of 505,827 pupils. The following figures show 
the percentage of boys at school to the total male population for the last 
six years: — 


Year. 

1917-18 ... 







Percentage, 

3-72 

1918-19 ... 

... 






3*78 

1919-20 ... 

... 






4*14 

1920-21 ... 

... 






4*26 

1921-22 ... 







4*77 

1922-23 ... 







6*04 

1923-24 ... 

... 






6*6 

1924-25 ... 

... 






7*28 

1925-26 ... 

... 






8*44 
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4. In lus report for 1924-25, Mr. Richey estimated that it will take India 
forty years at the present rate of expansion to reach the goal of universal 
education for boys. Between 1920-21 and 1924-25, India recorded an 
increased proportion of *25 per cent, of boys at school to the total male 
population on the average in each year. The India percentage of 1924-25 
was 6 ; and thus the progress from 6 to 15 per cent, would take 9 x 4 = 36 
years. An additional four years was added to meet the normal increase 
in the population. In the Punjab, the increased proportion was ‘75 as 
against *25 in India on the average in each of the same four years. The 
percentage in 1925-26 in the Punjab was 8*44, and thus to reach 15 would 
take (15 - 8*44) 6*56/ *75 = 9 years to reach the normal 15 per cent. As 
the adult pupils (about 85,000) are included in our figures and are con- 
siderably more numerous than elsewhere in India, the number of years 
required would be about 11. But, in present conditions, it is beyond the 
range of practical politics to anticipate universal education, and it would 
therefore be safer to aim at 80 per cent, of the boys of school-going age 
being at schpoij or 12 per cent, of the male population. At the rate of 
increase during 3920-21 and 1924-25, it would take 3 75 -r *75 = 5 years. 
Taking into* account the adults and the normal increase in the population, 
six years should be a reasonable estimate. 

5, In the matter of mere expansion, therefore, the Punjab is in a for- 
tunate position in that about & per cent, of the boys of school-going age 
should be enrolled at school within a leasonable period of time. This rapid 
expansion has been due in the main to the policy of the Punjab Govern- 
ment which aims at an encouragement of rural areas. This policy is 
explained in paragraphs 6-11 on pages 241-245 of the previous memorandum 
referred to above. The main means of encouraging rural areas which have 
been employed are. — 

(a) the assessment of giants for vernacular education in accordance 
with the needs lather than with the wealth of each area; 

(h) the encouragement of local recruits to seek admission to vernacular 
training institutions by the amalgamation of vernacular training 
classes with local Government high schools; the provincialisation of as 
many as 57 high schools within the last five years; a less unequal dis- 
tribution of facilities for secondary education throughout the province; 
and the institution of intermediate colleges. 

The main problem is therefore not one of mere expansion in numbers, 
buti rather that the teaching shall be more effective and that the increased 
enrolment shall be reflected more successfully by increased literacy. The 
following figures suggest disappointing results, but it should be remembered 
that a very large number of the new pupils who have recently been admitted 
to school have inevitably found their places at first in the first class 


Tear. 

I Class. 

II Class. 

III Class. 

IV Class. 

1922-23 

313,608 

99,899 

75,402 

57,221 

1923-24 

317,520 


78,871 

64,229 

1924-25 

338,849 

121,505 

86,450 

67,442 

1925-26 

409,644 

140,249 

93,490 

73,7*20 


6. The general policy of the Punjab in this respect has been: — 

(a) To expand and to improve the existing schools rather than to 
multiply the number of one-teacher schools, with the result that the 
number of extravagant and ineffective one-teacher schools has been 
reduced from 2,754 in 1922 to about 600 to-day. This has been rendered 
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possible in most cases by the increased enrolment which has justified 
an additional teacher or teachers. The Punjab Government has been 
giving special assistance towards the entertainment of additional 
teachers. For example, in the present year, special grants were given 
to district boards for the employment of as many as 1,000 additional 
teachers. 

(b) The substitution of branch schools for one-teacher schools. A 
branch school differs from a one-teacher school in that it comes under 
the supervision of the main school and comiirises only one or two classes, 
the object being to provide teaching for young children until they are 
old enough to walk to the main school. 

(c) The improvement in the status of vernacular schools by con- 
verting primary into lower middle schools (with six classes), and" lower 
middle into full middle schools with eight classes, the assumption being 
that the teaching ie far better in middle than in primary schools and 
that, in consequence, the period of school life is longer and the attend- 
ance more regular in a middle than in a primary school. 290 primary 
schools were converted into lower middle schools in 1924-25, and 525 in 
1925-26. The greater stability of the Punjab system is reflected in the 
following figures for 1924-25; but it should be remembered that 525 
primary schools were converted into lower middle schools in 1925-26 
and therefore the position is more satisfactory at the present time. 



Fwpils in 

Pupils in 

» Province, 

middle 

pnma ry 


schools. 

schools. 

Bengal 

. . 133,356 

1,310,064 

United Provinces 

.. 57,322 

921,882 

Punjab 

235, -895 

353,258 

Bihar and Orissa 

43,889 

797,469 

Central Provinces . . 

71,977 

246,256 

Assam 

.. 25,962 

184,141 


(see Questions 42,830-42,833.) 


7. Though improvements can be made in the effectiveness of the teaching 
by the measures discussed above, the most potent means of improvement 
is an extensive application of compulsion, a matter to which the Cfom- 
mission has drawn particular attention in its Question 23 (h) (it). In the 
Punjab, compulsion is now in operation in 44 urban and in 8^ rural areas. 
The main benefit to be derived from a satisfactory application of compidsion 
IS the retention of boys at school for a sufficiently long period of time to 
enable them to gain a firm grasp of literacy. As such, compulsion should 
be a guarantee that the money devoted to vernacular education is spent 
in the most fruitful manner. It is thus not an ideal to be attained in the 
distant future but a present and a practical means of improving the 
existing schools and of removing illiteracy. Thou^ it may seem a paradox, 
compulsion in India can only prosper if it is voluntary. It is scarcely 
advisable to let loose on the countryside a horde of corrupt and subordinate 
officials in the form of attendance officers. Such a policy would blunt the 
enthusiasm for education which exists to-day. The main purport of com- 
pulsion, therefore, is the insistance that all boys who come to school shall 
remain there for the full primary period at least. In arranging whicth 
school shall be improved in status, we give preference to those areas which 
apply for compulsion. Again, compulsion should be grafted on the existing 
voluntary system and should not be regarded as something new. If new 
programmes for compulsion are formulated on the basis of a fixed measure 
of Government assistance to each district (as is done in other Provinces), 
then the rich will benefit at the expense of the poor under the guise of 
compulsion. In the Punjab, the expenditure on compulsion is included in 
the normal expenditure on vernacular education and Government contributes 
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in accordance with the grading of each district. The cost of compulsion 
can easily be exaggerated. If its effect is to prolong the duration of school 
life, then it follows that the half and quarter filled upper primary classes 
can be filled with comparatively small additional expenditure. 

3. The first important problem of vernacular education, then, is to 
provide that the teaching shall become more effective whereby the forces 
of illiteracy will be reduced. As already stated, this can best* be done by 
a rapid expansion of the compulsory principle, by the elimination of the 
one-teacher, four-class school, and by the conversion of primary into middle 
schools. By this means a far larger proportion of boys in rural primary 
schools should complete the primary stage. The ultimate object of the 
Punjab Grovernment is that the vernacular system should comprise: — 

(a) middle schools with eight classes, 

(b) primary schools with six classes, and 

(c) branch schools to fill in the gaps; 

and a very large proportion of these schools should be under compulsion. 
When this policy has been carried out, then it is anticipated that the 
distribution of pupils between the four primary classes will become far more 
uniform than it is at present. 

9. The second mam problem of vernacular education is that the teaching 
in the schools shall be less of a mystery and more of a reality, that school 
life shall exercise a permanent infiuence on the pupils after they leave 
school and enter upon their several occupations, and that it shall lead the 
boys towards, and not away from, practical pursuits. This matter has been 
dealt with in paragraphs 12-18 in pages 245-251 of the Punjab Government’s 
Memorandum. The main features of this policy are as follows: — 

(a) Attempts are being made to adapt the courses of rural schools to 
rural requirements in accordance with the opinions of a Committee which 
was appointed in 1923 to consider this question. The main conclusions are 
as follows : — 

In regard to primary schools, the subject-matter taught and the 
methods of instruction pursued should be such as to bring the work of 
a primary school into the closest relation with the life and experience 
of the pupils. In the second place, the acquisition of suitable knowledge 
and the attainment of literacy should be the mam objects of the course. 
The central subject should therefore be the reading lesson supple- 
mented by oral instruction, which should have thd dual object of 
imparting to the pupils the capacily to read and to understand simple 
books, and also of making them familiar with such useful and general 
knowledge as will equip them for a fuller and wider life than is now 
possible with the present courses and rigid methods of teaching. 

“ In regard to middle schools, the central subject of study should 
be that of Rural Science, which should co-ordinate and vitalise many 
subjects already included in the curriculum. It would therefore embrace 
physical geography; local geography; agriciulture; rural economics, 
mainly the elementary principles of co-operation; rural hygiene and 
sanitation; and elementary civics.” 

(b) The original intention was immediately to revise the courses and to 
prepare more suitable text-books and readers, but it soon became clear 
that such action would be inadvisable unless and until the village teachers 
understood the spirit of the New Learning. The only possibility of success 
15 to begin with the teacher and to end with the text-book. These new 
methods of training village teachers were first started by the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Mpga, but they have now been applied in all 
vernacular training institutions, more particularly in those at Gakhar and 
Gurgaon. The nature of the training has therefore been transformed by 
the decision to limit it no longer to the prescribed scheme of studies, but 
rather to widen its scope by the inclusion of activities known under the 
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generic title of community work. It is by active participation in the 
healtMul activities of village life during their course of training that the 
teachers of the future will learn to take their rightful place in the progress 
of rural conditions. The students under training are therefore kept In 
intimate contact with all the problems of village life by actual participation 
in works of improvement in the neighbouring villages. 

(c) Agricultural training in vernacular middle schools. One of the earliest 
attempts of the Punjab Government to vitalise its scheme of rural educa- 
tion was the inclusion of agriculture as a subject of study in many of the 
vernacular middle schools of the Province, which innovation was started in 
1919. The main features of the Punjab system, which differs materially 
from the systems obtaining in other Provinces are explained in the Circular 
Memo. No. 112o-G. S., dated September 20, 1923, and are as follows; — 

It was decided to include, and to provide for, teaching in agriculture 
in the oi‘dinary vernacular schools rather than to start separate 
agricultural schools of a special type. There are many cogent reasons 
in support of this decision. In the first place, separate agricultural 
scnools are very expensive. In the second place, specialised training 
for boys below the age of seventeen is premature. And, above all, a 
sound and suitable measure of general education should be the basis 
of all specialised and vocational training. The aim of the Punjab 
Government is therefore to enrich the middle school course in rural 
areas by the inclusion of agricultural training and thus to bring it 
more in keeping with the environment of the pupils; and the object 
is to use agriculture as a means of mental discipline and training and 
as an important accessory to the general subjects taught in those 
schools. 

The training is of a practical as well as of a theoretical nature. For 
the tulfilment of this object, farms of about three acres each are 
attached to- those schools, in which this form of training is imparted. 
In 1923, owing to the financial stringency which then prevailed, an 
alternative was adopted in the form of miniature farms or school 
gardens. With the exception of a heldar, who looks after the bullocks, 
all the work of the farms is done by the boys. 

The teaching is in the hands of trained and carefully selected teachers 
who have first taken the ordinary senior vernacular training course 
and have then completed a special course in agriculture at the Agricul- 
tural College, Lyallpur. By this means the necessary co-operation 
between the Departments of Agriculture and Education is promoted. 

Provision is being made in next year’s budget whereby there will be 
■60 farms and 60 gardens. Many of these farms and gardens are now self- 
supporting and show an annual balance to their credit. The general super- 
vision of these farms of activity is in the hands of the Adviser in Agricul- 
tural Training, whose headquarters are at the Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

(d) Adult Schools. On March 31, 1926, there were 3,208 schools and 85,422 
a-dult pupils. The teaching of these adults is conducted mainly by certain 
teachers in the day schools who receive an allowance for the purpose. 
As is also the case with boys’ schools, the danger is that these adult pupils 
will soon relapse into illiteracy unless suitable means are provided whereby 
they shall make use of their hard won literacy. About 1,600 village libraries, 
therefore, have now been started, and annual grants are awarded to them. 
One of the teachers also receives an allowance as librarian, his main duties 
being to supervise the working of the library and from time to time to read 
appropriate pamphlets and books with the villagers and to stimulate dis- 
cussions. Owing to the liberality of the Red &oss Society, there aro a 
number of lanterns in each district, which are placed under the supervision 
■of an authority known as the District Community Council. Grants are 
given to each District Community Council for the purchase of suitable 
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slides. Importance also is attached to the provision of healthy recreation 
in village® j and twenty yo-ung men with Anglo^-vernacular teaching qnalifica- 
tio'ns are now receiving a specialised course of training at the Central 
Training College in order to be qualified to hold the post of district physical 
training supervisor. It is suggested that the village library and the village 
recreation ground should be rallying points in the improvement of rural 
conditions. 


Oral Evidence. 

42.596. The Ohairmaru: Sir George Anderson, you are Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab.? — ^Yes. 

42.597. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you wish to give us. Do you desire at this stage to say anything 
in extension of that note or may we ask some questions? — I consider the 
expansion of vernacular education to be of very great importance, with 
certain provisos. In the first place, it should be effective and should make 
some real effect on the removal of illiteracy. In the second place, expansion 
should be uniform, and therefore particular attention should be paid to 
rural, and, m particular, to backward, areas. And, in the third place, 
rural education should be adapted as far as possible to rural conditions 
and requirements. These are the three points that I wish to emphasise. 

42.598. On page 346 of your note, in answer to our Question 23, 
after giving the details of the calculation, you come to the view: “ Taking 
into account the adults and the normal increase in the population, six 
years should be a reasonable estimate.’^ In making these calculations, have 
yo>u regarded the last 50 per cent, as being as easy to catch as the first 
50 per cent.? — "No; it will be considerably more difficult. 

42.599. Is that likely to vitiate the calculations to any important extent? 
— ^I think we should get 80 per cent, all right in about five or six years; 
but it is questionable whether the remaining 20 per cent, will come to 
school with the same readiness. I have taken the average rate of expansion 
in the last five or six years. We increase our numbers by about 100,000 a 
year, and if we continue at that rate we shall arrive at this result in the 
succeeding five or six years. 

42.600. How about the leakage between the bottom and the top of the 
primary system? Do you see much prospect of it diminishing ? — 1 think so. 
The leakage is very serious. In the first place, I am of opinion that the 
one-teacher school is almost worse than useless. It should be regarded as 
a waste of money. We' have counteracted it to this extent, that whereas 
we had about 3,000 of such schools five years ago, we have now only about 
500 or 600. That is the first step. In the second place, we have instituted, 
as I have tried to show, what we call the branch school, which is different 
from the one-teacher school, because it is under the general supervision 
of the parent school and because it caters for only one or two classes 
Again, we are very anxious to improve the proportion of middle schools; 
that is, schools where there are six or eight classes and in which there is 
very much better tuition than in the four-class primary schools. As shown 
by the figures of the last two or three years, we have now a very much' 
larger proportion of primary pupils reading in middle schools than in the 
primary schools. You see some figures quoted on page 347. 

42.601. What is primary education costing a parent in the Punjab to-day? 
— ^It is almost negligible. I do not think the fees come to more than a 
lakh or so in the whole of the Province. There are so many exemptions, 
remissions and so forth. 

42.602. Would it be possible, do you think, to encourage attendance and 
encourage the keeping of children at school throughout the primary stage 
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by making a charge for education and returning it to the parent after the 
boy has been completely through the system? — ^The parent is rather 
reluctant. I am impressed by the large waste of public funds involved by 
the great leakage between the 1st and the 4th class. Compulsion is a far 
more effective means of checking this defect, the object of compulsion being, 
not so much to bring additional boys to school because they are coming m 
quickly enough already, but rather to ensure that those boys who are at 
school shall remain at school until they are literate. We find the results 
of the application of compulsion quite hopeful in the Punjab. We have 
already introduced it in a thousand areas, our principle being that if a 
parent sends his boy to school he should give a guarantee that his son 
will stay long enough to benefit by the instruction. This is the best way, 
in my opinion, of counteracting that leakage. 

42.603. Then you give it as your view that though you have compulsion, 
you should not employ attendance officers to go round the houses and see 
that the boys are sent to the school? — ^Yes. 

42.604. You are concerned with the danger of upsetting public opinion? 
— am nervous of flooding the countryside with a number of attendance 
officers who may not he very discreet. 

42.605. But you would bring pressure to bear on a parent who has already 
sent his child to the school? — ^Yes, that is much more likely to work and 
our experience is that the boys are remaining for a longer period. We went 
to a school the other day and found that 95 per cent, of the boys were 
attending the school. 

42.606. In some quarters it has been suggested that they should teach 
farming in the primary school; what do you think of it? — In the middle 
school stage agriculture and many other such subjects should undoubtedly 
form an important part of the curriculum, but not to the same extent in 
the primary school. 

42.607. How about manual training, training in the handicrafts, the 
development of the hand and the eye? — ^We are in favour of such forms 
of training. 

42.608. Are you pushing that? — Yes. 

42.609. Is that proving a success? — ^Yes, it is proving a success; but owing 
to the separation of industrial from general education we have not got 
suitable Inspectors, If we could use the services of the Inspectors of the 
Department of Industries to assist us in supervising our manual training, 
we could improve very considerably. We need more expert supervision. 

42.610. In equipment? — ^We get assistance in the purchase of equipment. 

42.611. Do you find that the Indian boy takes readily to instruction in 
that class of work? — ^Yes; it is quite popular. The boys take to it well. 
They are not very careful of equipment and material. 

42.612. Have any boys ever been careful of equipment? I suppose it is 
the case that many of these boys will have nothing in their homes with 
which to teach themselves; is that an important consideration? — ^Yes; I 
iihink it is very essential that we should develop this method of training 
in the schools. 

42.613. Would you say that many of the boys are lacking in the capacity 
to use their hands? — Certainly. In our training schools we insist on the 
teachers under training doing a great deal of manual training. 

42.614. It would appear that it is lack of opportunity and not lack of 
natural or inborn capacity? — Yes, it is lack of opportunity. We have here 
a list of handicrafts; it is only for one institution. These are tailoring, 
book-binding, dyeing, rope-twisting, caning of chairs, wood painting, 
shaving, cooking and so on. 
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42.615. How about nature study? Have you had difficulty in getting; 
teachers? — The training of teachers is the most important aspect of the 
problem. We have not yet revised to any extent the courses in our middle 
schools, but our aim is to introduce physical geography, agriculture, rural 
economics (mainly the elementary principles of co-operative work), and 
village sanitation. We shall probably teach these subjects on the project 
method. But it is useless to revise the courses until the teachers under- 
stand the spirit of the new learning. We are therefore devoting our time 
and energy at present to the training of some 2,o00 vernacular teachers 
in order to teach these subjects. If education in rural areas develops 
along the lines of urban education, then I am quite sure that your Com- 
mission will have much difficulty in effecting reforms. It is therefore 
essential that the methods of training in vernacular teaching should be 
adapted to rural needs and requirements. 

42.616. When did you first have compulsion in the rural areas? — ^Abont 
four years ago. 

42.617. So that you have hardly had enough time to measure the full 
effect of it? — We have had time to estimate the increased enrolment, bat 
not enough time to arrive at any decided opinion as to whether compul- 
sion will keep the boys at school for the full primary period. 

42.618. Are the indications hopeful?— -Tes. 

42.619. Bo you regard the whole of the Punjab as ready for the prin- 
ciple of compulsion? — I would not say the whole of the Punjab, but it is 
surprising indeed that the backward areas applied for compulsion so 
vigorously. 

42.620. Sir Kerury Lawrence : Even with regard to the girls? — No. 

42.621. Can you give us some indication as to what proportion of 
boys who take up practical agriculture in Vernacular Middle Schools 
subsequently go back to tbeir farms? — 1 have figures from a specimen 
district with me here which show that 134 boys have taken agricult a re 
and passed out of the school; 51 of these are agriculturists, 14 are actually 
engaged in agriculture, two are patwaris, and 28 are teachers who have 
had their training in the way I have described and are now teaching in 
village schools. 

42.622. I suppose, as the position stands at the present moment, you 
would expect an important proportion of those boys to go into the Agri- 
cultural Service? — It is not so much the Agricultural Department as the 
Education Department which absorbs these boys. I have figures heie 
to^ show that in the schools which teach agriculture 6,616 out of a total 
of 8,769 boys are taking agriculture. 

42.623. How long has this system in the middle schools been in existence 
now? — About eight years. We did not do much at first because of the 
financial stringency, but we hare developed the system considerably in 
later years. 

42.624. Has it been in vogue long enough to enable you to judge of its 
success .P — ^The prospects are distinctly promising; the boys take to it with 
considerable readiness. 

42.625. So that on the whole the indications are promising? — Decidedly^ 
so. Of course, as I have said, we want to develop the system more* 
widely and to take up village sanitation, elementary credit, and so on. 
As soon as we have trained the teachers who can teach these subjects, we 
shall push on with it. We find that these farms are of some value also 
as subsidiary demonstration farms, as the farmers in the vicinity take 
interest and invite advice from the agricultural teachers as to the purchase 
of implements, seed and so forth. 
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42.626. Attached to some of your schools you have farms and gardens? 
— There are 46 farms and 44 gardens. 

42.627. There is a danger, I take it, if the farms were not well managed 
in the district, of cultivators drawing their own conclusions after looking 
over the fence? — ^Yes, they are likely to be critical. 

42.628. Still, that is of some benefit, inasmuch as it should keep the 
teacher up to the mark? — Yes. 

42.629. Do you expect female education to make any rapid headway in 
the immediate future .P — Yes; in the towns it is expanding with consider- 
able rapidity, but the development of the education of girls in rural areas 
is a very difficult problem. We are naturally confronted with the difficulty 
of providing accommodation and other amenities for the teachers. We 
are trying to develop co-education in the primary stage, that is to say, 
little girls should go to school with their brothers. 

42.630. Would you have male or female teachers P — If we can manage 
it, we should certainly like to have female teachers. 

42.631. Have you any difficulty in engaging female teachers in ihis 
Province? — iWe have no difficulty in recruiting girls for training, but the 
real difficulty is to induce them after training to go out into the villages, 

42.632. I suppose life there would be very difficult for them? — Yes. 

42.633. Have you had in this Province any tests designed to discover what 
the proportion of those who have once been literate and have relapsed into 
illiteracy may be? — ^There has been no such test, but, village conditions 
being what they are, relapse into illiteracy must be considerable. 

42.634. Even in the case of those who go through the four standards in 
the primary system? — ^The low’er middle school boy who reaches class VI 
has a good grasp of literacy, and therefore we are concentrating attention 
on the lower classes whose boys often relapse into illiteracy. We also attach 
considerable importance to the 1,600 village libraries which we have insti- 
tuted, and we also have great hopes that the librarians who are being 
train^ now in the Normal schools will be of assistance. The business of 
the librarian is to read pamphlets to the villagers and boys and to promote 
discussions with them. 

42.635. Is an entirely illiterate home a cause contributory to the relapse 
into illiteracy? — Yes. 

42.636. Do you think that the spread of female education, when it comes, 
will tend very much to counter the tendency towards relapse? — Certainly, 

42.637. Is it the entirely illiterate mother who is to some extent respon- 
sible for this illiteracy? — ^Yes. 

42.638. You present some very interesting facts about the system of 
adult education with which you are engaged. Are these centres of adult 
education showing vitality and staying power? — Yes, if they are followed 
up by the librarians with good books, pamphlets, and so forth. I have 
some of these books with me here as samples. 

42.639. Do newspapers penetrate into the remote villages? — ^Yes, but 
they are not always of the most desirable type. 

42.640. At any rate there is something for them to read? — ^Yes. Aud 
we have made available a number of pamphlets, some of which are sent 
to us by the Co-operative Department. We have also an institution called 
the Hural Community Board, which has rupees one lakh of recurring 
expenditure at its disposal. We spend a certain amount of that money 
in giving allowances to these librarians; in giving magic lantern shows; 
in subscriptions to journals, such as the co-operative and agricultural 
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journals. These pamphlets and journals ai‘e distributed to the 1,500 libraries. 
The Rural Community Board consists of the heads of departments con- 
cerned, such as the Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, the Director 
of Public Health, the Director of Public Instruction, and so forth. 

42.641. How many books do each of these libraries contain as a rule? — 
They have only just started and have from about 100 to 150 Looks j but 
the most important part of the library is the collection of these pamphlets 
It is open to any department to send us their pamphlets, which we distri- 
bute to the various libraries. 

42.642. How do you satisfy yourselves that there is a demand in T-ny 
particular centre for adult education? Do you make a preliminary 
survey? — -We are advised by the inspecting staff. 

42.643. The movement was to some extent initiated by the co-operative 
organisation, was it not? — They assisted very considerably. 

42.644. They of course had the advantage of being able to judge from 
the formation of an adult education society that there was a demand? — 
The Oo^-operative Department should give a clear idea as to whether or 
not the people would appreciate a library or an adult class. 

42.645. Do any of the adult classes perer out? — ^Yes; an adult class need 
not be of a permanent nature. In the course of time as the people 
become literate, the adult school should give way to the village library. 
The adult school in itself is not of much value, unless it is followed up 
by the library and discussions, lantern lectures and so forth; that is to 
my mind essential. 

42.646. Would bulletins posted up outside the post office, where one 
exists, or on the house of a representative of (^vernment, where no 
post office exists, be of any value? — ^The viUage school is the post office 
as a rule, and posters are used in the school libraries. 

42.647. Do you think that is capable of development? — ^Very much so; 
the more the departments concerned send us bulletins, the more shall we 
be satisfied; we hold it to be our business to be the propaganda agency 
for these other departments because we can get the people gathered 
together. 

42.648. Do persons attending these classes in adult education learn to 
write as well as to read? — Yes; they learn to write; they also learn to 
figure, which is very important to enable them to look after their accounts, 
especially those with the moneylender. Requests are oftten made for 
assistance to be given to the villagers in understanding these accounts. 

42.649. They do attain a reasonable standard of efficiency before they 
leave .P— -We have a system of awarding literacy certificates; I cannot say 
very much about the standard of efficiency because we have not had suffi- 
cient time. A large number manage to gain literacy certificates. 

42,650 What is the cost of your ad,ult education? — ^The cost to Govern- 
ment is about lakhs; it is very cheap. This expenditure is almost 
entirely in the form of allowances to the teachers. In addition, the Rural 
Community Board has one lakh of rupees at its disposal. 

42.651. Wliat does it cost the students? — negligible amount. We also 
give recurring allotments to these libraries which are not only for books 
but for oil, lighting and so forth. 

42.652. Do you see any diminution in the desire to 'learn English? — 
Unfortunately not ; the pressure to start optional English classes in 
vernacular middle schools is very great; we try to resist the pressure as 
much as we can. 

42.653. Do you think you are likely to be successful.? — ^Yes, no some 
extent, because in regulating admissions to our training institutions we 
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give preference to those who have taken the pure vernacular course, and 
especially to those who have taken agriculture, because a matriculate is 
not likely to be in harmony with village conditions. Further, the matri- 
culate spends much time in learning languages such as English, Persian, 
Sanskrit, and so forth. We are of opinion that the boy who has com- 
pleted the pure vernacular course is much more mentally alert than a boy 
who has taken the Anglo-vernacular course; that is my impression, which 
is shared by Inspectors who know more about the matter than I do. 

42.654. Sir Janies MacKenna: Have you had any experience of the 
contracting-in system in the Punjab; we have heard from various Directors 
of Public Instruction that they understood experiments of that kind had 
been made in the Punjab : it is a system by which a parent contracts to 
keep his child at school for a certain period .p — Y es. 

42.655. Do you think that would be of general application? — ^I think it 
must be supplementary, but it is a very valuable supplement. 

42.656. Contracting-in is a part of the co-operative compulsory education 
scheme, is it? — ^Yes. 

42.657. Has it worked all right? — Yes, I think the results have been quite 
satisfactory. 

42.658. Professor Gangulee: In other Provinces we have been told that 
there are a number of difficulties in the way of introducing compulsory 
free primary education; in the Punjab I see you are in favour of wide- 
spread application of the principle of free compulsory primary education? 
— Yes. 

42.659. Will you kindly tell us what are the chief difficulties you find 
in the way of applying this principle of free compulsory education? — I do 
not think that there are any grave difficulties. The number of rural 
areas under compulsion has increased from 400 to 900 in eleven months, 

42.660. So that it is not the apathy of the people ? — No, I do not think so. 

42.661. Is there any administrative difficulty in enforcing regular 
attendance and so on.P — No, so long as we do not worry to an excessive 
extent about the last lO^per cent, of the boys. 

42.662. Is there any financial difficulty? — ^No, it is an economy, as- 
money is spent much more effectively than in the voluntary system. ' The 
financial difficulty is the waste of money under the voluntary system. 

42.663. You tell us on page 347 that compulsion in India can only 
prosper if it is voluntary. Will you kindly explain that? — Qovernment 
cannot force a local body to introduce compulsion, and it is inadvisable 
also for a local body to force people to apply for compulsion. We give 
preference in many ways to those who apply compulsion satisfactorily. For 
example, we give such preference, when we are improving the status of 
a school from a primary to a lower middle school, to those who are enforcing 
compulsion. 

42.664. What is the attitude of the District Boards towards this com- 
pulsory education .P — Some District Boards are rather apathetic in the 
matter, but the people very often counteract that apathy by applying for 
compulsion. District Boards have rather a wrong idea of finance in 
certain matters; they think compulsion will involve them in great expense. 
Compulsion is an economy, as the money is spent much more effectively, 

42.665. With reference to primary education, do you think completion 
of the primary course, that is, up to the fourth standard, gives the people 
a firm grasp of literacy.® — ^That is a little optimistic, as I am doubtful 
whether it is a permanent grasp. I should prefer a school of six classes. 

42.666. Is the number of lower middle classes, that is, schools with six 
classes, increasing or decreasing? — Increasing enormously, as I have pointed 
out. 
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42.667. Those are the schools in which you have six classes instead of 
four? — Yes; and the teaching in these schools should be much more 
effective. 

42.668. You told us about these branch schools to fill in the gaps between 
the middle schools with eight classes and the primary schools with six 
classes. Will you tell us a little more about these branch schools P -A 
branch school consists of one or two classes and is under the general 
supervision of the parent school; its object is to provide education for those 
small boys who cannot walk to and from the main school. 

42.669. Are there many such branch schools? — A very large number 

42.670. Do you have trouble with communal primary schools here? Is the 
number increasing? — We have no communal schools in the primary stage; 
but in the secondary stage there are a large number on the Anglo- 
vernacular side. These communal schools are usually aided by Government. 

42.671. Do you think these communal schools may in future present a 
very difi&cult problem? — think all communal matters are very difficult, 
certainly, communal schools must present difficulties. 

42.672. Is it the policy of the Government to encourage communal 
schools? — I think not. The Government Review* says: “It seems only 
too true also that some of these schools encourage an unhealthy spirit of 
competition in the educational system, a spirit which is all the more to 
be deplored at a time when communal relations in general are none too 
cordial. The Director of Public Instruction is therefore requested to 
obtain more detailed and' reliable informatio'n, and after consultation 
with those concerned to forward his proposals to Government.” I think 
that these schools breed rather a narrow atmosphere. The publicly- 
managed school is preferable and also possibly more economical. It is 
more economical to have one large and well-managed school than to have 
five communal schools coimpeting with each other. 

42.673. We have heard a great deal about Moga; do you think the 
system followed there could be adopted throughout the Province? — ^It has 
been adopted and extended; and the Moga system now prevails in every 
training institution for vernacular teachers in the Province, where the 
teachers are trained in community work and service. 

42.674. To impress upon them the dignity of labour and also to give them 
a rural outlook?— Yes, 

42.675. You have no difficulty in getting teachers as they have in Moga? 
In Moga they have teachers of first-class merit? — They are very good. 

42,-676. In your schools do you experience any difficulty in getting teachers 
of the same calibre? — ^I think we can find them. This is a matter which 
we are considering at the present moment and Mr. Sanderson is investigat- 
ing the case. We have already got a number of teachers who enter into 
the spirit of the scheme with commendable energy, and we hope satis- 
factorily to fill the places of others who do not show such commendable 
energy. I hope it may be possible for the Commission to visit our school 
at Gakhar and judge for themselves the capacity of the headmaster. There 
are many others who are showing considerable zeal, and take very quickly 
to this community work. 

42.677. As regards adult education, have you been able to develop adult 
education as a system, not as they do in Bengal, by occasional spasmodic 
eff-orts?— Yes, I think so. 

42.678. You have definite curricula and definite methods P— I am not keen 
about definite curricula, because in an adult school the pupil should pursue 
his own bent. Some go faster than others and a pupil should not be kept 
back until the others have mastered a particular reader, 

* Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1925-26. 
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•I 23679 . Do you give any certificates? — ^Yes. 

42.680. Do these pupils who attend your adult schools realise the value 
of such certificates? — They value the learning which they receive, but I 
do not know if they value the certificates or not. 

42.681. Have you any idea if these certificates would give them prefer- 
ence in getting service? — I could not say. We are not so anxious to en- 
courage these gentlemen of middle age to go into service. 

42.682. Do you find any non-official agencies helping you in your adult 
education work? — No. Such agencies work m urban rather than in rural 
areas. 

42.683. Do you get any assistance from any social service league? — 'They 
may help in the towns, but not in the villages. Indeed, I would like to 
add a word about these excellent organisations. They might do this work 
more profitably than running their communal schools. 

42.684. Mr, Calvert: As to the question of agriculture in the middle 
schools, what is the additional cost involved (capital and recurring) in 
adding agriculture to the middle school course — For the 45 farms and 45 
plots now in existence the capital cost is Rs. 1,27,000 and the recurring cost 
for three years is Ils.24,000, thus making a total of Ils.1,51,000, both 
capital and recurring. 

42.685. Which means Rs.240 per annum per school recurring? — ^No, the 
figure is for 90 schools, Bs.l, 27,000 capital and recurring cost Rs.24,000 
for three years. The capital cost of a farm is a maximum of Bs.2,500. 
As you are aware, a great deal depends upon the acquisition -of land. 

42.686. That gives you, at 6 per cent., Bs.l50 interest charges on you? 
capital ? — ^Yes. 

42.687. Ils.24,000 for three years recurring means Rs.8,000 per year? — 
Yes. 

42.688. Which works out to Rs.90 per year for a school? — ^Yes. 

42.689. How many pupils have you in the schools — We have about 8,000 
in those 90 schools altogether. 

42.690. The actual additional charge of adding this agricultural seCbion 
is very small per pupil per year? — Yes. Some of these, of course, make 
a profit. Excluding interest charges and excluding the allowance of Rs.lO 
for a teacher, about 40 per cent, of these schools show a profit in the 
working of the farm. 

42.691. Does the produce of the school plots go to the pupils, or is it 
sold? — ^This is the weak point of the system. .We are considering the 
question, but at present the profits of the boys^ hard-earned labour go to 
the Treasury. We should evolve a system whereby the profits are linked 
up with the W'ork. The boys would learn arithmetic very much better if 
they had to make up their own accounts. The Education Department is 
quite satisfied if a boy does four sums right out of six, but if we kept our 
private accounts on that system we should soon be bankrupt. I should 
like to link up the financial arrangements of these plots very much more 
with the actual work. We are now considering this question in conjunction 
with the Finance Department. One of the main features of Moga is 
that the boys have an active financial interest in the plots. Moga is 
fortunate in that respect because it is a non-Government agency, but we 
hope to evolve a system by which something similar to that may be intro- 
duced; it is essential. The same applies not only to agriculture but also 
to activities such as rope-making and basket-making. 

42.692. You have given a very clear opinion against the vocational train- 
ing of hoys below the age of 17? — In separate institutions, yes. 
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42.693. We j&nd these separate institutions cost anything from Rs.370 to 
Ils.660 per pupil per yearP — They are much more expensive and I also 
feel that vocational training should be based on a sound and reasonable 
measure of general training. That is the main feature of our system. It 
is better that agriculture should form an integral part of the ordinary 
vernacular system. 

42.694. I should like to have one thing cleared up. How far does the 
attempt to introduce agriculture into middle schools fit in with the know- 
ledge of the boy’s father? Do you teach these boys some things their fathers 
do not know or only up to the limit of what their fathers know? — boy 
is taught certain things which his father does not know. The farms have 
a very large number of visitors, which indicates that the fathers find some- 
thing to learn there. 

42.695. There is always a danger that if you teach the 'boys less than the 
father knows the father may be contemptuous of the school? — ^That is so. 

^Mr, Sanderson : There are examples where the parents have come to laugh 
at the school when it started and after a period of three years they have 
come again to ask for advice on various matters. 

The Witness: We have also encouraged certain crops such as vegetables 
which have been taken up by the farmers in the neighbourhood of the 
schools. 

42.696. In the middle schools where you have this agricultural section, 
is there any difiB.culty about the teacher undertaking manual work.? — No. 
The teacher has had a year’s training at Lyallpur where he does a great 
deal of manual labour, 

42.697. I once asked a Director of Public Instruction whether he had ever 
seen a teacher weeding his school garden, and he replied that not only had 
he never seen that, but he had never seen a teacher who had a garden of 
his ownf — I can assure you that not only agricultural teachers, but all the 
ordinary vernacular teachers weed and do work with their own hands. 

42.698. On the question of rural science, we have been told that Indians 
generally are so little interested in nature that they apparently do not 
know what happens to caterpillars. Do you think that applies to the 
Punjab? — ^No, I do not think so; certainly not, I hope, to the rising 
generation who are receiving the training which I have tried to describe. 
They ought to know about caterpillars, 

42.699. To what extent is English competing with agriculture? — Seriously, 
We have specimen time-tables here which indicate that if a school takes 
English, then the time that can be devoted to agriculture and so forth is 
seriously reduced. It is even more serious than that. If you once intro- 
duce optional English, you very often find a different type of master as 
head of the school. We have tried to counteract this tendency by loading 
the dice in favour of the agriculturist; and I am glad to say that there 
are quite a number of masters who have been trained at Lyallpur and have 
now risen to the posts of headmasters of vernacular middle schools. 

42.700. Does this agricultural section of the middle school serve as an 
obstacle to the boy wishing to proceed to the high school? — ^To some extent, 
but not entirely. We hope that in the course of time, people will appre- 
ciate the vernacular system on its merits, but there is a serious drift to 
the Anglo-vernacular side. 

42.701. Do you charge any fees in your middle schools? — Yes, but not 
particularly for agriculture. 

* Mr. Sanderson, Inspector of Training Institutions, Punjab, was present 
with Sir George Anderson. 
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42.702. I ask that because some of these special vocational scnoois are 
made free at an enormous cost. Is there any resentment lelt against (Com- 
pulsion being introduced? — No, 

42.703. Are not hues inflicted at all? — They have been levied to a limited 
extent, but more in towns than in the rural areas. 

42.704. We are told that in Baroda where there is compulsory educa- 
tion there has been practically no effect on literacy — That is an unfortu- 
nate experiment. 

42,706. Do you think that compulsory education is achieving the end it 
aims at? — Yes, though not very rapidly, of course. After all, it takes time. 

42.706. Other Directors of Public Instruction have been rather astounded 
when I asked them whether they co-operated with the Co-operative Depart- 
ment at all. Have you found co-ordination with the Co-operative Depart- 
ment of any value? — Of very distinct value to the Education Department. 
I have already indicated that the Co-operative Department* has done 
valuable work in the matter of compulsion, and it has also co-operated with 
us very energetically in our system of training in vernacular schools, where 
co-operative officials give lectures and in whicrh they take a general interest 
They have given us great assistance in one form or other not only in 
vernacular schools but in training institutions also. Then we are organis- 
ing what we call a refresher course for a number of village teachers in the 
next month. The Co-operative Department has promised to send one of 
their men to lecture and to interest the tieachers in co-operative work. 
The Co-operative Department has been most generous in its assistance. 

42.707. Have you been co-operating freely with the Department of Public 
Health?— Yes. 

42.708. The Chairman asked you about the cost of primary education. 
I think the information wanted was the total cost to the parent of sending 
his boy to school for four years, the cost of school-books, slates and things 
like that? — It is very difficult to say. 

42.709. In some Provinces we have been told that although the education 
itself is free the cost of providing school readers, pencils and so on is quite 
a serious item.?* — I do not think it amounts to more than four or five rupees. 

42.710. Does the lack of education of females detract seriously from this 
movement for literacy amongst males? — ^Yes, certainly, 

42.711. The practical test is not completed when you have got a certain 
percentage of boys attending tlie school? — ^I think that the slow development 
of education amongst girls is a most serious factor in the situation. 

42.712. I think you stated somewhere, in one of your articles, that it 
is hopeless in this country to look to the female teacher as an economically 
cheaper means of male education? — You mean that we cannot employ her? 

- 42,712a. Yes; you cannot get female teachers as you do in America or in 
England. I think you pointed out that practically in no country in the 
world have you got general compulsory free education without the female 
teacher? — ^Exactly; that is a most serious defect in the system of Indian 
education. I suppose that about 80 per cent, of the teachers in primary 
schools in the west are women; there are none in this country; it is a 
very serious factor. At present we are getting a sufl5.cient number ot men 
recruits to our vernacular training institutions, but the time may come 
when this source will not be sufficient. 

42.713. We have heard complaints in other Provinces that the educa- 
tional system is top-heavy, that too much money and attention are 
being devoted to the high school and college education and too little to village 
education. Do you think that that applies to the Punjab ?* — ^No. I notice 
that our expenditure on vernacular education has gone up now to over 
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60 lakhs out ol a budget of 150 lakhs, and if we reach 80 per cent, of the 
boys of the school-going age, we should want about 30 to 40 lakhs more of 
recurring expenditure. 

42.714. About 90 altogether?— Yes, to accommodate 80 per cent, 

of the boys of school-going age^ that is not inclusive of capital charges, for 
buildings, &c., and it also does not include the girls. 

42.715. So that there is something in the statement ? — ^Yes. 

42.716. I presume you know that book, ‘‘England’s Green and Pleasant 
Land,” where a doleful picture is drawn of the oountry-side and it is 
mentioned that the sole hope is the teacher? Do you think the teachers 
are, or are likely to become, the centres of village life? — I think it is more 
essential in India than in other countries. The Indian country-side lacks 
educated men, notably the parson, the doctor and the educated squire. 
Therelore, it is of the greatest importance that the village teacher should 
take a pro^minent part in the general progress of Indian villages. We are 
trying to equip him for this task by the improved methods of training 
which I tried to describe. 

42.717. Practically the sole hope in India is the teacher? — I would not 
go so far as that; surely the co-operative movement would play a great 
part. 

42.718. Frofessor Gangulee : What is the average salary you give to the 
village schoolmaster? — ^The junior vernacular teacher starts at about Its.2o 
and may end as a senior vernacular teacher at about BiS.75. But there 
are other allowances to help him. If he takes the adult school, he draws 
Rs.72 a year; if he is a librarian, he draws another B.s.40 or Es.50. 
Others get postal allowances when they do postal work. 

42.719. You must raise his economic status in order that the villagers 
may appreciate him? — ^Yes. I agree that he ought to get more. We have 
recently raised the pay of the village teachers very considerably. I under- 
stand that in other Provinces there are different systems. I am told that 
sometimes the teacher gets only Rs.S or Es.4. Our system is more favour- 
able to the teacher, 

42.720. Mr. Calvert : We have heard a great deal of this drift of educated 
people to the towns. It has been explained in various ways, even that 
education is responsible for it, and witnesses have gone so far as to suggest 
that we should not attempt to educate the villager beyond the primary 
stage as more education makes him useless for agricultural work. Could 
you give us your opinion as to why in a country like the Punjab it is so? 
Is it the dullness of the village fife? — Certainly, and this we are trying 
to counteract by the village library and still more by the village playing- 
ground. There is the glamour of Government service and the general idea 
that if a boy becomes a matriculate the whole world is atj his feet. 

42.721. In spite of the talk of the dignity of labour, Government ser- 
vice is naturally more attractive ? — ^Yes. (Mr. Sanderson) : The chief diffi- 
culty, I understand, is the economic factor; you cannot pay your farm 
labourer enough. 

42.722. Would you acquit the teacher entirely — ^No; I think that in 
the past the teacher has been much to blame. I still admit it, but I hope 
that we are training up a more suitable type of teacher. In general, 
matriculates are not suitable. It is much better to give preference to those 
who have ^aken the vernacular course, and especially to those who have 
taken agriculture. Such preference would counteract that very dangerous 
tendency to which you have referred. 

42.723. You think you can safely carry on the expansion of village educa- 
tion up to the end of the middle stage without necessarily urbanising the 
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pupil ? — If you keep out optional English, the whole atmosphere and training 
will be changed. 

42.724. But IS it not a world-wide problem? We get the same complaint 
in England and elsewhere. The reason must be something of a general 
nature. After all, the Indian village is duller than the English village, 
but still you get an exactly similar drift in England. Do you think there is 
any psychological effect in the education which makes the people dislike 
manual labour? — I think, undoubtedly, if it is imparted on urban lines; the 
mere fact that a teacher thinks it is beneath his dignity to weed proves it, 
but I am sure, at any rate, that our teachers weed. 

42.725. Mr, Kamat ; About this question of urban drift, from your 
experience do you really think that the Bahu who wants to- go to the towns 
is fond of entering Government service merely for the sake of the service 
or because he cannot get any other decent occupation in rural parts? — 
It is very largely the glamour of Government service. 

42.726. If the Babu can get in the village even three-fourths oi what 
he gets in the Government service in cities, do you think he would really 
care to go to the town? — think he would. 

42.727. You, yourself, said that your school teachers did not dislike manual 
labour, they were prepared even to weed in their school gardens, so, 
inherently, they do not dislike work in the fields .P — They have been given 
the opportunity and they respond to that opportunity; therefore I hope 
that the same will apply to the pupils. 

42.728. The point is, if they can make a decent living out of agricul- 
tural holdings in villages, would they care to cross the threshliold of a 
Government ojQBice merely for the love of it? In other words, is it an 
economical question or a psychological question? If you trace the real 
cause of the urban drift, it is because agriculture does not pay and does 
nol hold out any prospects to the man who wants to make an independent 
living? — ^That may be the case. 

42.729. So, unless those two problems are considered side by side, no 
conclusions could be come to? — ^Yes; that is right. 

42.730. To refer once again to those small caterpillars, I know you could 
claim very many good things in the Punjab, but do you also claim that 
the school teacher of your Province knows everything about caterpillars 
and Nature, whereas if you cross to the next Province, the United Pro- 
vinces, he does not know anything about Nature? — ^I do not claim that 
every teacher in the Punjab knows everything, but I think every teacher 
of the future would know about caterpillars. 

42.731. On page 346, I am very glad to see that you are more optimistic 
than Mr. Richey himself in your estimate of the time within which there 
will spread universal primary education in your Province. Do you esti- 
mate that at least 80 per cent, of the boys of school-going age will be 
under primary education in about six years’ time? — Yes, provided that 
the average rate of expansion is maintained. 

42.732. Is this due to the very rapid awakening in recent years in regard 
to the need for mass education, or is it due to the new policy introduced 
since 1921 of speeding up primary education by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion? — ^iFor both reasons. There is undoubtedly an awakening of the masses; 
there is undoubtedly a very great keenness for education so far as the 
Ministry of Education is concerned, and, as I have indicated, it has 
received very considerable additions of money. 

42.733. So you attribute it to both? — Yes. 

42.734. In other words, it is one of the effects of the new atmosphere 
.since the Reforms ? — I was not in the Province in the pre-Reform days, and 
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SO cannot offer an opinion. Mr. Sanderson has just remarked that educa* 
tional advance in this Province has received a very great impetus from 
the soldiers who came hack in large numbers from the War. That is a 
contributory factor also. 

42.735. At any rate, this is a distinctly healthy outlook which goes to 
show that many of the difficulties which were apprehended by the Govern- 
ment of India some fifteen years ago, when the late Mr. Gokhale intro, 
duced a Bill in this co-nnection, have not in actual practice been realised, 
difficulties with regard to funds, school buildings, and so on ? — ^The financial 
position may have altered since then, but we have not experienced serious 
difficulties up till now. 

42.736. You say that, almost automatically, within six years 80 per cent, 
of the boys will come under elementary ^ucation. If you are of tbab 
opinion, then I should like to know where is the necessity of introducing 
compulsion? — ^I tried to explain to the Chairman that the main object of 
compulsion is to prolong the period of school-going age. I agree with 
Mr. Calvert in thinking that it is a waste of time and money for a boy 
to come to school only for a year or two, because that would not be of much 
benefit. We therefore regard compulsion rather as a guarantee that the 
large sums of money spent on vernacular education shall be spent to the 
best purpose, with a consequential reduction of illiteracy. 

42.737. Mr. Calvert : Compulsion is aimed at more at the fourth class 
rather than at the lower classes? — Yes, that is the point. 

42.738. Mr, Kamat: I dare say you must have calculated your figures 
in this note very carefully, hut I ^ould like to satisfy myself that there 
is no flaw, and it is with that object that I wish to ask you one or two 
questions. You have included 8i5,000 adult pupils in this figure of total 
enrolment? — Yes. 

42.739. And your percentage of 8*44 of hoys under education to the total 
male population includes that? — ^That is right. 

42.740. May I also know whether in this enrolment of 1,062,816 there 
are also girls? — ^Yes. 

42.741. I want to know if that does not introduce a flaw? — ^I have added 
one year to my calculation to provide for the adults. 

42.742. The percentage is based on the ratio of the total enrolment 
to the total male population; the total enrolment includes girls and also 
adults; and when you estimate six years, you take the basis of the per- 
centage of boys only? — The enrolment figures include boys and girls, out 
the percentage figures are for boys only. 

42.743. That does not affect the point. The point is if *75 as the rise 
is correct. The factor which vitiates, I think, the whole of your calcula* 
tion is the total enrolment in which in one caee you include girls and adults 
but not in another. 

42.744. Mr, Calvert : This percentage refers to hoys only, and that is 
the percentage you are working on? — ^Yes; the percentage figures at the 
bottom of page 345 are, as I have said, for boys. 

42.745. Mr, Karaat: Quite so. Let me put it in another form. Your 
total male population is thirteen millions, out of which you claim the pre- 
sent enrolment of 1,062,816, which works out to 8*44? — ^No. 

42.746. In this enrolment of 1,062,816 you said you had included girls, 
and therefore your percentage of 8*44 is thoroughly vitiated if you are 
finding out in how many years boys will come under elementary education?* 
— No, this is the percentage of hoys to the male population. 
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42.747. Quite so: this percentage of 8*44 would have been perfectly 
correct, taking the whole male population to be 13 millions, if your figure 
of 1,062,816 had comprised boys only, which, however, you say is not the 
case. I hope you follow me now. Wall you look up that point? — I have 
looked it up. 

42.748. Professor Gangvlee : This percentage of 8*44 is not based on 
the enrolment figures? — No. 

42.749. Mr, Kamat: At all events, we shall have to look into the figures 
more carefully to see if six years is a correct estimate. 

I have one more question to ask you about your system. In paragraph 5, 
on page 346, you say that the rapid expansion has been due in tlie main 
to the policy of the Punjab Government, which aims at encouragement in 
the rural areas of two things, one of which is, you say, the organisation 
of grants-in-aid for vernacular education in the Province. You assess 
grants to Local Boards not by a flat rate but a differential rate? — ^Yes. 

42.750. That is to say, in the case of the wealthy District Boards you 
give up to 50 per cent, and in the case of poor Districts Boards you give 
up to 90 per cent.? That has a great deal to do with your expansion? — 
It has assisted in expansion in what were known hitherto as backward 
areas. 

42.751. Mr. Boherts: On page 245 of the Punjab Government’s memo- 
randum (paragraph 14) you emphasise the importance of a sound system of 
rural education, and this is a point which was touched on by Mr. Calvert. If 
we are to get agricultural improvement you regard this as ihe vital point in 
your development here? — Certainly. 

42.752. Do you find that a certain amount of missionary work is neces- 
sary to carry on this programme? — Yes, if you mean missionary work in 
the wider sense. 

42.753. You must get this not only from yourselves but from the men 
who are responsible for looking after these schools.? — Yes, 

42.754. Are these vernacular teachers possessed of any experience before 
they go to Lyallpur? — The teachers are selected from among those who 
possess the School Leaving certificate. We give preference to agriculturists 
and to those who have a bent for this form of work. 

42.755. 1 notice that since 1923, owing to the financial stringency, you 
have gone in for school gardens. Have you any views on the point as to 
whether school gardens are preferable to school farms? — ^We introduced 
a system of gardens merely on account of the financial stringency; I 
should certainly put ihe farm ahead of the garden, but a garden often 
develops into a farm, A garden is beneficial to the extent that it enables us 
to test whether the people are keen and whether the place is suitable. 
When we have gained some indication that the garden has been successful, 
then we can co-nvert it into a farm. 

42.756. There is no question of principle involved? — ^No, it was mainly on 
financial grounds. 

42.757. With regard to the development of higher education in agricul- 
ture, would you favour a scheme of doing the early part of the agricultural 
degree in intermediate colleges, such as the arts or science colleges? — ^No, 
I think that the scope o-f an arts college is to pro'vide a suitable basis of 
general training; and that the purely professional work should be done at 
an agricultural college. Therefore, vice versa, I consider it wrong that an 
agricultural college should spend much time and labour in teaching general 
subjects to boys, subjects such as English, mathematics, and so forth. In 
other words, the function of the intermediate or arts college is to give that 
general training which would enable an agricultural college to devote all 
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its energies to the professional side. It seems to me wrong that a boy 
at Lyallpnr should fail, after four years, in his final examination in a 
subject such as English or mathematics, which subjects he should have 
grasped before he was admitted to Lyallpur. That seems to me the defect 
in the present system, and therefore in answer to your main question I 
would say that the function of the intermediate college is to devote all its 
time to giving that general education which is regarded by the authorities 
at Lyallpur to be suitable. On the other hand I am very much in favour 
of the idea that in high schools or intermediate colleges there should be a 
school farm, work on which should be regarded as being outside the time- 
table. The subject of agriculture would therefore be equivalent to hockey 
or volley ball and not to mathematics. 

42,758. Do you think the best line of development is to extend Lyallpur 
and take a very much larger number of students, or do you think it is 
possible to do part of the early training in some other college? — If Lyallpur 
began after the intermediate stage, by which time the general education 
should have been completed, then there would be much room at Lyallpur 
for expansion in consequence of the elimination of the intermediate classes, 
then of course the course in agriculture will be one of three years. 

42,769. You see no objection in principle to doing the intermediate 
education elsewhere if it is properly done? — ^I think the general education 
in pure science, English and mathematics could be done profitably elsewhere. 

42.760. If you had a sound general education up to the intermediate 
stage elsewhere, you see no reason why the Lyallpur course should not be 
used for completing the three years’ course? — ^I see every reason why it 
should be. 

42.761. Sir Henry Lawrence : In table III A of your report*, pages 
X and XI, the total expenditure on education is given as 123 lakhs. Do you 
regard the expenditure on different sections of education as well balanoedf 
Are you satisfied that the expenditure on Universities and higher education 
bears a proper proportion to that of high schools, middle schools and primary 
schools? — ^Before I answer that question, I take it that you are aware that 
the terminology is different in this Province from that used in Bombay; 
in Bombay you class as primary our vernacular middle schools. In answer 
to your question, a greater proportion of the total amount should be given 
to vernacular education. 

42.762. Out of these 123 lakhs, 62 lakhs is spent on middle, vernacular 
and primary schools? — ^Yes. 

42.763. That was the figure you were referring to just now? — ^Yes, that 
is the figure; 1 think I said 60 lakhs. 

42.764. On the whole you are satisfied, but you would like to see a larger 
proportion of the total spent on vernacular and primary schools? — I would 
rather put it m another way. If wei have fresh funds placed at our disposal, 
those funds should be given m the main to vernacular education. 

42.765. This figure of 62 lakhs prima fcLcie is somewhat small compared 
with the expenditure in some other Provinces on vernacular, is it not? — I 
should think it is; it is rather low in proportion. 

42.766. Sir G<inga Bam : When you speak of vernacular schools, do you 
mean Urdu? — ^A vernacular school is a school in which the medium of 
instruction is Urdu and in which only vernacular subjects are taught, 
except for the unfortunate optional English in a certain number of schools.. 

42.767. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is it your view that if any portion of the 
expenditure is disproportionate, it is that portion which is spent on high 
schools which amounts to 49 lakhs? — Yes, and that spent on University 
education. 

42.768. On page "^XV the total expenditure is 231 lakhs? — ^Yes. 

* Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1925-26. 
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42.769. That includes buildings, I understand? — That is the total cost; 
the expenditure on buildings is shown there as 37 lakhs. 

42.770. I do not quite follow these figures. The 123 lakhs is the ordinaiT’ 
recurring expenditure including municipal funds, fees and everything? — 
Yes; fees amount to 60 lakhs. 

42.771. On page* XI, out of the expenditure on professional colleges that 
on agriculture is only Ils.1,08,000 out of a total on Universities and 
colleges of 34 lakhs? — ^That, I take it, is the cost of the Agricultural College 
at Ly allpur which comes under another department. 

42.772. That is to say, 3 per cent, of the expenditure on professionail 

colleges and Universities is expended on agriculture? — On the Agricultural 
college, yes. , 

42.773. In your opinion, is that a sulficient proportion? — ^I am not 
responsible for the collegiate education in agriculture. Speaking generally, 
it seems to me to- be rather a small amount. These figures are merely 'n- 
corporated in my report, and are provided by other departments. 

12.774. On page XIX there is a grand total; of which the expenditure 
on female education is 25 lakhs, while that on male education is lakhs; 
that is to say your total expenditure on female education is about 10 per 
cent, of your total education? — Yes. 

42,776. Would you like to see that increased? — We are increasing very 
materially the amounts spent on schools for girls in large towns, but we 
find it very difficult to extend education for girls in rural areas, not so 
much on financial as on other grounds. 

42.776. Do you think the salaries given to women teachers are sufficient? 
— In towns, yes, in comparison with men. In rural areas it is not so much 
the pay which counts; it is the lack of accommodation and the lack of 
life in a village. If we doubled the pay I do not suppose it would induce 
women teachers to go to the villages. 

42.777. dould you give any idea of what the scale of salaries for women 
teachers is? — ^You mean village teachers? 

42.778. In both cases? — ^In Anglo-vernacular schools in the Subordinate 
Service the pay goes up to Ks.200. Then there are a certain number of 
posts in the Provincial Service. On the whole, lady teacher's in the town 
schools receive higher remuneration in accordance with their qualifications 
than the men. 

42.779. What are the lower grades paid? — In village schools they are paid 
about Es.20 or Rs 30, 

42.780. Considering the difficulties they have to face in finding accom- 
modation and in getting suitable companionship, do you think the salaries 
are sufficient? — No. 

42.781. You have mentioned the very great difficulties they experience 
111 establishing a home in the village? — ^Yes. 

42.782. Should not their difficulties in that respect be recognised by 
Government so as to give iihem a scale of pay quite out of proportion to 
that of men toi enable them -to establish a reasonable home in a village? 
Oi]^ a salary of Rs.20 no woman can go to a village and take a companion 
or two to live with her, which is almost a necessary precaution for her 
protection ? — ^Exactly. 

42,7-83. Ought not that to be recognised in their scale of salaries if you 
are going to make a real advance in rural education? — ^It should be 
recognised. You speak of one or two companions; if one could only find a 
nucleus for a school large enough to warrant the employment of three or 
four teachers, then the position would be very different. What we are 
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trying to do now is to mark down some twenty or thirty places in rural areas 
in the Punjab where we could institute Government vernacular middle schools, 
that IS to say, schools with 150 pupils and with five or six teachers; that 
would make all the difference. In this respect, though it is not altogether 
applicable to your question, I should like to urge that the Missions have 
done very good work in the education of girls in this Province in rural 
areas. The Missions, with their Mission centres. Have very much better 
opportunities of success than Government. We are trying to encourage 
the Missions to develop more in the direction of the vernacular middle 
schools. 

42.784. I only suggest for your consideration that as long as your 
expenditure is limited to 10 per cent- of the expenditure on men, there is 
room for improvement, to put it mildly.? — ^Yes, and, as a matter of fact, 
we have a large item for girls* education in our schedules which are now 
before the Council. 

42.785. On page 22 of this same Report, paragraph 9, you refer to the 
necessity of having a constant and contented staff of Inspectors and 
teachers. Do you think you have got that? — ^Yes, to a large extent. This 
paragraph was written with reference to an agitation for a time-scale in 
the Subordinate Service. We have not given a time-scale, but at the same 
time we have redistributed the numbers in each of the grades. The bottom 
grades were rather top-heavy, with the result that the poor people in the 
bottom grades, when they got to the top of the grade, were blocked for 
some considerable time. 

42,78(6. In the highest grades, have you got a conijented staff of superior 
officers V Inspectors and so forth ? — ^I should say so ; they are a most enthusi- 
astic body of men and do extremely good work. 

42.787. With the increasing responsibilities of your department, have 
you g6t a sufficient cadre of European officers?— No, the numbers of our 
European officers are very small. They have dwindled very considerably 
in recent years; we have suffered because of the hiatus between the Report 
of the Lee Commission and the substitution of an equivalent to the old 
Indian educational system. 

42.788. Are you recruiting any more European officers ? — We are still in 
that awkward state of transition; until the equivalent has been arranged, 
it is difficult to recruit European officers. 

42.789. What are the numbers of your European staff compared with, 
say, ten years ago? — Speaking at random, less than half, I should think. 

42.790. What are the figures roughly? Is it a reduction from 25 to 
10? — I could let you have the exact figures, but I think it is about 20 to 10. 

42.791. Do you regard a certain proportion of European staff as desirable? 
-nYes. 

42.792. And essential.? — ^Yes, I think so. After all, we are presenting 
Western learning to an Eastern race, and therefore it is necessary to have 
a 'certain number of Europeans. For the last four or five years we have 
had two European and three Indian Inspectors; I consider that to be a 
sound proportion which should be maintained. 

42.793. 1 see from an interesting table in this Report that the different 
communities have been progressing a 6 somewhat different speeds; the 
number of Mahommedans who have come up in the last five years has 
increased 100 per cent, while Sikhs and other Hindus have increased 
60 per cent.? — Yes, that is largely due to the fact that Mahommedans 
have shown considerable enthusiasm for education, and also because they 
had more leeway to make up than the others. 

Sir ffeorge Anderson, 
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42,7’94. They are just making up leeway, are they*^ — Yes, very fast. 

42.795. Is the present proportion of each community about level now.? — 
About level, but not in the higher stages; the Mahommedans have not yet 
got up to the higher stages in sufficiently large numbers. 

42.796. Is there any communal difficulty inside the Educational Depart- 
ment.? Do you regard the presence of Euro-peans as in any way to be' 
based on these communal jealousies? — Such difficulty is usually thrust in 
from outside. 

42.797. But on the broader ground of presenting 'Western education to 
an Eastern race® — Yes; I do not think there is much communal jealousy 
within the department, but I would suggest that a great deal is thrust 
into it from outside. The number of communal questions asked in Council 
with reference to education, I think, is most unfortunate. 

42.798. 'What is your view of the application of compulsion in order to 
keep a boy at school? I should like to know quite how your legislation 
has been framed to enable you to do that? — ^We can inflict fines, if we like. 

42.799. The method of applying this compulsion is entirely at the option 
of the inspecting officer; is that your view.? — Yes, to a large extent. 

42.800. I understand the terms of the law provide that compulsion should 
be applied to all boys; you modify that so far as to apply the compulsion 
to parents who have once sent their boys to school? — ^In the main, yes; 
though at times, of course, we have inflicted fines on parents for not sending 
their boys to school. 

42.801. Mi\ Calvert: How do you notify an area? — The parents apply 
to the District Board; the District Board sends that application by rather 
a circuitous route to the Ministry of Education through the Deputy Com- 
missioner and the Commissioner, 

• 42,802. The initiative rests with the District Board ? — The initiative really 
rests with the parents, but in accordance with the law, the initiative is with 
the District Board. 

42,808. Sir Renry Lawrence : You speak of the new primers that are being 
or have been prepared; is it a matter of difficulty to secure the use of a 
better class of primers, or is that left to the option of the District Boards r — 
The use of primers would depend very largely on the teachers ccncern^'d, 
acting under the direction and supervision of the Inspector. 

42.804. You do nou prescribe any particular primer for universal use? — 
Yes, we have what we call a Text Book Committee which assists the depart- 
ment in prescribing books 

42.805. Do they merely recognise certain primers from which some other 
persons make their selection? — ^Yes, that is tke system; we put on our list 
primers which may be used. 

42.806. If you wish to introduce revised primers with a greater agricul- 
tural bias, have you any difficulty in doing so? — ^No, I do not think we should 
have any difficulty, except, of course, the present difficulty, that the existing 
teachers would not understand them. Therefore, we are delaying the pre- 
paration of these primers and the revision of the courses uaatil such time as 
we have trained up a number of teachers who will understand them and who 
will have been trained in accordance with the spirit of this work. These 
teachers are now being trained. 

42.807. "Professor Gangulee: There primers are prepared at the direction 
of the department? — ^We have not reached the stage of revising the primers 
for the reason I have given. We have delayed revising the primers until the 
teachers have been trained. Probably, we shall arrange for the writing of 
these primers and certainly for the revision. 
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42.808. ISir Henry Lawrence : You are not faced with the diflBiculty which 
you may remember arose in Bombay owing to the competition of different 
authors of rival books? — ^Yes, we are certainly faced with these difficulties. 
I calculate that in English books alone for matriculation the boys of this 
Province pay over 5 lakhs in three years; we reduced that sum very much 
the other day when we regulated the prices of these books, 

42.809. Have you any section of the population in the Punjab who, even 
with the existing insufficient supply of primary schools, are, in fact, able to 
educate 100 per cent, of their boys? You may remember that in Bombay 
there is a section of gentlemen who are very much interested in primary 
education, the Brahmins of the Deccan? — Yes. 

42.810. You may remember that they are able to educate 100 per cent, 
of their school-going boys? Have you any corresponding section of the 
population here in the Punjab?' — -No, I should say not. 

42.811. I am referring primarily to the enthusiasm of a section of the 
population for education which enables them*, by making use of such facili- 
ties as are available, to educate every single boy in that community; a 
Brahmin in the area of which I have spoken will send a boy twenty miles and 
make arrangements for him to live with a friend in order to get educated ? 
— No, I should not think we have anything like that. 

42.812. Mr. Calvert i There is the small Parsee community? — Yes, but 
that is negligible in numbers. 

42.813. Sir Ganga Bam : Do the figures you have given as to the progress 
in education made by Mahommedans and Hindus relate only to Government 
schools or to all schools unaided as well as aided? — ^To all schools. 

42.814. Have you got your revised text books complete now in the 
vernacular? — ^No, we are waiting until the teachers are ready; we hope to 
begin the work of revision in a year or so. 

42,816. How far do these text books go in the matter of science and 
technical terms? — ^The Text Book Oommittee worked out an index of tech- 
nical terms; whether or not it has been of very much use, I cannot say. 

42.816. Have you been able to find terms in the vernacular corresponding 
to the technical terms used in the higher sciences? — I do not know. 

42.817. Are you still using English terms or do you find suitable terms 
in the vernacular? — ^The Text Book Committee has tried to find suitable 
terms in the vernacular; with what success I cannot tell you. 

42.818. How do they translate the word harrotw ” and disc ” plough ‘f* 
— 1 am told it is translated by the same word. 

42.819. You said just now that the medium of instruction in Punjab Gov- 
ernment schools is Urdu?— Yes. 

42.820. Do you give grants to private schools in which the medium is 
the vernacular? — ^There are no private vernacular schools. 

42.821. But if they sprung up, would you deny them grants simply 
because the medium of education was the vernacular?—! should like to 
have notice of that question. 

42.822. You know for admission into the Medical College the University 
lays down certain courses, for instance the First Arts. Supposing the same 
method were adopted for admitting the boys into the Agricultural College, 
thus reducing the period to be undergone in the Agricultural College to 
three or four years or even less, ' would you support the idea ? — am in 
favour of the general course preceding the professional course in agricul- 
ture being conducted in an arts college. 

Sir George Anderson. 
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42.823. Have you any objection to introducing agriculture as an optional 
subject in the B.A. class on a par with zoology or botany r' — 1 have great 
objection. 

42.824. Will you move it in the University? — 'We have raised strong 
objections before the University and we noticed with sorrow the absence of 
Sir Ganga Ham to support us. 

42.825. You onoe told me that the boys going to rural schools forget 
everything after two or three years? — ^There is a serious relapse into 
illiteracy. 

42.826. To what extent? — I am unable to state the exact extent. 

42.827. What is your view on the general statement that boys going to 
the school get -a dislike for the plough? — Granted the opportunity boys can 
be encouraged to plough. 

42.828. I think, whether in lieu of village gardens or in addition to them, 
teachers should have a walk in the fields and teach the boys nature 
study? — That is whatt we are trying to do. 

42.829. Have you started that? — Certainly. 

42.830. Sir Thomas Middleton : You give on page 347 a comparison of the 
pupils in the middle schools. 1 understand that the middle school in the 
Punjab means a school having at least six classes? — ^Yes. 

42.831. Does it mean the same thing in other Provinces? — ^IsTo, it does not; 
it is tor that reason that I did not give the figures for Madras and Bombay. 
We hold that a primary pupil in a middle school should get on far better 
than a primary pupil in a primary school. 

42.832. So that these figures are for primary pupils in middle schools? — 
Yes. 

42.833. You have explained the working of compulsion, but I am still in 
some diflSiculty about your paradox that compulsion in India can only prosper 
if it IS voluntary. By that you mean it must be voluntary in the community 
but compulsory on the individual? — Yes. 

42.834. Now the community voluntarily accepts compulsion as a principle ; 
how does it act in the case of the individual afterwards? — It is compulsory 
for the individual. 

42.835. How is attendance enforced ? — ^In accordance with the Act. 

42.836. You have no attendance officer? — ^The village schoolmaster usually 
acts as secretary to the attendance committee and he would perform the 
duties of an attendance officer in a village. 

42.837. So that it is his business to go and hunt for the boys? — Yes. 

42.838. Is it done by moral pressure and not by fine? — (Mr. Sanderson) : 
Largely by moral pressure. We have 101 boys in a school attending out of 
a total of 105; that is by moral pressure only. {Sir George Anderson): 
Moral pressure and legitimate brib^y; that is, if a community desires to 
have a lower middle school, we quite legitimately say to them' you ■will 
not have this lower middle school until you apply compulsion.” If the 
Government gives a lower middle school, it should have some guarantee 
that it serves some good purpose. 

42.839. Sir Eenry Lawrence: By what authorities are the fines imposed? 
The attendance committee. Each school area has an attendance oom< 
mittee, m accordance with the byelaws. 

42.840. The parents are taken before the magistrate? — Yes. 

42.841. Who has the power to impose the fine, the committee or the 
magistrate? — The magistrate. 

42.842. At the instance of the committee? — Yes. 
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425843 . Sir TliOiTim Middleton: Does the schoolmaster, in his capacity 
of attendance master, get a peix>entage of the fine? — ^No. 

42.844. In the case of these middle schools teaching agriculture, do you 
prescribe the number o-f hours per week to be given to practical instruction 
and to theoretical instruction, or is that left to the District Board to 
prescribe? — ^We prescribe the period to be devoted to agriculture; but it 
vanes between those schools which have optional English and those schools 
w'hich do not have optional English. In the purely vernacular school it 
works out at six hours in the eighth and seventh classes, four hours in the 
sixth and fifth classes, and so on. 

42.845. You lay down the minimum number of hours which a school- 
master should give to the subjects? — Yes, and it varies in accordance with 
w’hether they have optional English or not; but, of course, the boys are 
also expected to do work out of school hours. 

42.846. They do the practical work out of school hours? — ^They do prac- 
tical work also in the school hours. We have no menials on these farms 
except a man to look after the bullocks. 

43.847. I think you said that the boys do not participate at all in the 
produce; the money goes direct to the Treasury .P — ^Yes, unfortunately. 

43.848. That is a subject you are reconsidering.® — ^Yes, in consultation with 
the Finance Department. 

42.849. You have referred to the great importance of the schoolmaster 
in the village. Have you any definite evidence that since you started these 
agricultural teachers they are taking a lead in agricultural matters in the 
villages in which they are working? — Yes, we have it. 

42,860. So they are increasing in value not only as teachers in schools 
but as leaders of the community? — ^Yes. This is the ‘‘ Summary of Effects- 
of School Agricultural Farms as Subsidiary Demonstration Farms.’’* It is 
stated therein ** At Kalanaur (Gurdaspur District), Patti (Lahore District) 
and Ajnala (Amristar District) the seed of vegetables grown on the school- 
farm is highly appreciated by the local growers, being considered superior 
in quality to that available in the market. At Baddowal, Ludhiana district, 
the experiments with the growing of potatoes, garlic, cauliflower and a few- 
other paying crops has been so successful that a few of the zamindars in 
the village have begun to grow these crops for the first time in the history 
of that village and sufficient profits have accrued to them.” 

42.851. These specially trained schoolmasters are, in effect, propagandist 
officers for the Agricultural Department? — Yes, for aU departments. 

42.852. I am interested in your method of giving grants in the Punjab. 
The rich board gets 60 per cent., the poor hoard gets np to 90 per cent. 
Can you secure any agreement as to which hoards are rich and which aro 
poor? — We take into- account the needs of each district. We receive a good 
deal of information from the Local Self-Government Department. It is not 
difficult to know that Lyallpur is a rich district. In some other countries 
I know it to he difficult to convince the local people that their district is 
rich. 

42,863. You have not met with any serious administrative difficulty, T 
take it, in this system of distributing grants — ^No, exoerpt, of course, that 
people Uke to make themselves appear poorer than they are. 

42,854. On the question of literacy, yon take 80 per cent, as the figure 
you are going to secure? Is the other 20 per cent, written off as a general 
factor of safety in your estimate, or have you in mind the difficulty of 
making education compulsory in no-madic tribes? — ^Yes. 

* Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1925-26. 
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42.855. Have you to deal with a considerable nomadic population P — I 
think there is a large proportion of nomadic people. 

42,855a. They are a considerable proportion in the Punjab^ — Mr. Calvert 
might know. 

Mr, GaiLvert: Not much. 

42.856. Sir Thomas Middleton: Such people have proved a difficulty in 
the case of districts in other parts of India which have adopted compulsory 
education? — ^The difficulty is not due mainly to that consideration; but 
there is the difficulty of the scattered population. It is scarcely worth 
while having a school merely for seven pupils. 

42.857. I take it that it is not a serious problem here? — No. 

42.858. Are there many scholarships available from your high schools for 
students proceeding to the colleges? — Yes. 

42,8i59. "What would it cost a parent to maintain his son at one of your 
arts colleges or professional colleges for, say, four years? — know nothing 
about professional co<lleges, but with regard to arts colleges you have raised 
a very difficult question. I am told that at a Government college the rate 
of living is rising very rapidly and is about Es.80 or Es.90 a month 
all told, but a rather higher standard of living is adopted in Lahore than 
elsewhere. 

42.860. Can you tell me whether the cost is much lees in any other part 
of the Province.? — ^Yee, we calculate that in our intermediate colleges the 
cost would be very much less. Of course these figures of Rs.80 or Ils.90 
which I have given are the maximum. 

42.861. But if you take the scholarship of the boy into account, then 
the cost would be less? — ^Yes, the scholarship would be Rs.20 in which 
case it would cost about Bs.70. 

- 42,862. Have you no intermediate science colleges? — 'Science is taught m 
the intermediate colleges. 

42.863. I was thinking of the question which Mr. Roberts put to yon, 
namely, the possibility of teaching elementary science in the intermediate 
college? — ^Yeri, pure science is taught in all the intermediate colleges. 

42.864. Assuming that the pupil can take physics, chemistry and botany 
in an intermediate college, would there be any difficulty in passing him 
on to Lyallpur for the purely professional part.? — That is exactly what 1 
should suggest. 

42.865. You mentioned the desirability of the high school having a farm, 
but your reference led me to suppose that you will have no examination 
subject in agriculture at a high 8<Shool? — The examination kills the subject. 

42.866. Mr, Calvert: The subject of agriculture.? — ^Yes. T understand 
that you are going with Sir Ganga Ram shortly to Renalh ; if you have the 
time you might see the agricultural farm attached to the school there. We 
are trying the experiment there of attaching a farm to a high school in a 
rural area in which the boy is expected to farm for enjoyment^s sake and 
not for an examination.. 

42.867. I understand then that at the present time agriculture is an 
optional subject in the matriculation examinations.? — ^Yes. 

42.868. Do many students take it? — ^There are a very large number 
who do. 

42.869. As an easy option? — ^Yes. 

42.870. Mr, Barron : I should like to clear up just one point. It was 
pointed out just now that the expenditure on a professional college for 
agriculture is Rs.1,08,000; the figure appears on page 11 of the Appendices 
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of last year’s Education Department’s Report. You have got that figure 
1 suppose from the Agricultural Department? — >Yes. 

42.871. It refers to the Agricultural College at Lyallpur? — ^Yes. 

42.872. But at the Agricultural College a great deal of research work is 
done in addition to teaching as well, is it not? — Yes. 

42.873. Because in the Budget figures I find that in. the estimate 
for 1925-26 to which this figure relates, the amount budgeted for the 
college is Rs.1,63,108 and for the Research Institute Rs.1,82,216, making 
a total expenditure on the college of Rs.3,45,000 odd? — ^Yes. 

42.874. There is also a separate entry for Agricultural Engineering and 
for the college farm? — Yes, it is not incorporated in the figures supplied 
to us. 

42.875. This is an estimate of the probable expenditure on the mere 
teaching done at the Agricultural College? — That is the case. 

42.876. It is not -really possible, probably, to make anything more than 
a rough estimate of the amount spent on teaching and the amount spent 
on the other activities? — Yes. 

42.877. This figure is really not worth very much.P — ^No. 

42.878. Professor Gmgvlee : How many schools in rural areas have 
developed into community centres so that the people of a particular village 
have taken an interest in the school, by utilising it, and so on? — That is a 
difficult question to answer, but our aim is that every school should become 
the centre. 

42.879. Do the co-operative or agricultural officers make the schools a 
centre for propaganda? — Yes, as I have said a very large number of co- 
operative societies, and so forth, have been started, and we hope that every 
department will make use of our libraries. 

42.880. Are these school farms supervised by the Department of Agri- 
culture? — ^No; they are supervised by Mr. Lachman Das, who is on the 
cadre of the Education Department, but whose headquarters are at the 
Agricultural College at Lyallpur. 

42.881. So that the Department of Agriculture has nothing to do with 
these farms? — ^I would not say that. 

42.882. At any rate, do you get much assistance from the Department of 
Agriculture in carrying on the school farms? — ^Yes, we do. Where the 
Agricultural Department comes in is in the training of the agricultural 
teachers which is done at Lyallpur. 

42.883. But the actual farm operations are carried out independently of 
the Agriculturail Department? — By the Education Department with the 
co-operation of the Agricultural Department. 

42.884. Are the women teachers chiefly recruited from the Christian 
community? — ^Not chiefly. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. UJJAL SINGH, M.A., M.L.C., Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3. — Demonsteation and Propaganda. — (a) Cultivation in the 
Punjab 'has for ages been carried on by old methods, without effecting the 
slightest improvement. The reasons have been, (1) that agriculture was 
not until a few years ago considered a science requiring research work; 
(2) the cultivation of land was considered to be an occupation of the 
illiterate; (3) the cultivator by instinct is a conservative and is averse to 
fSir George Anderson, 
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any innovations in the methods of cultivations; (4) the commercial aspect 
of land cultivation was not realised. 

Hence the cultivator only produced for the satisfaction of his wants, and 
not for the accumulation of wealth. The chief factors that produced a new 
angle of vision in agriculture were, (1) the opening of the canal colonies; 

(2) rise in the price of produce; (3) introduction of American cotton and 
other paying crops in the canal colonies; (4) the consequent rise in the 
price of land; (5) the establishment of the Department of Agriculture, and 
(6) the co-operative movement. 

Influenced by these factors the cultivator became more rational, more 
industrious in his work. Of all the measures, by the introduction of 
American cotton and afterwards the work of seed selection and distribution 
of the same to the cultivator, the Agricultural Department has rendered 
service of signal importance which has set the cultivator seriously thinking 
whether he can materially add to his income by judicious cultivation. 

(h) and (c) Demonstration farms worked do partmer tally have then* uses 
as places in which new experiments can be made, but otherwise they have 
not been the cause of inflaeuciug the methods of cultivation. Demonstra- 
tion and propaganda carried out on selected cultivators’ fields prove more 
effective in bringing home to the cultivator the soundness of modern 
methods'. In my opinion the number of Agricultural Ae^istants should he 
largely increased. Groups of villages should be formed and for every 
group those cultivators should be selected who are prepared to carry on their 
operations strictly according to the instructions of the agricultural experts. 
Demonstrations should then be carried on in those fields. Amongst c‘ther 
qualifications the fact that a cultivator has carried on his agnoultural 
operations according to the advice of the agricultural experts should carry 
weight in giving appointments as lamhardcuris or other posts of influence, 
and in granting sanads or rewards. 

The Punjab Government is proposing to open up demonstration farms 
in every district. In my opinion these farms should not be run depart- 
mentally. In order to create an incentive for young men who want to 
make agriculture their profession, the farms should be leased out for a 
number of years (say three) to graduates of the Agriculture College. Every 
year about eight or ten such graduates should be given opportunity to take 
up these farms. The size of the farms should not be less than 125 acres. 
This scheme has the following advantages: — 

(1) It will give a raw graduate an opportunity of practical training 
and of management, and will equip him for managing larger farms. 

(2) From the profits of the farm he will have the necessary capital 
which is essential in taking larger areas on lease from private persons. 

(3) He will attract the attention of cultivators more thau an official 
is expected to do, and will thus be able to influence them and induce 
them to accept expert advice; 

(4) Agriculture will cease to be a profession of the illiterates. Agri-^ 
cultural education will be keenly sought after and in a number of 
years we shall see graduates of the Agricultural College spreading 
out into the country, competing with one another, paying higher rents, 
ousting the lazy and indolent cultivators from the land. By their 
skill and trained intelligence they will be able to produce more from 
the land and thus add to the wealth of the Province. The above scheme 
is likely to be successful for pix>paganda and demonstration. But, for 
carrying on experiments with new and better kinds of crops and for 
seed selection, two or three bigger farms are necessary, and these the 
Government should run departmentally. 
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Question (7) — Fbagmbntation of Holdings.— The Indian law provides 
equal sub-divisions of holdings between all the sons of a cultivator, with the 
result that fragmentation is carried on to a fraction of an acre. This 
process has produced a class of peasant proprietors. But at the same 
time, quite a large number of holdings have become so small that they 
have ceased to be economical. Small holdings, up to a certain limit, are 
an incentive to intensive cultivation as the cultivator has to put forth 
all his energy and intelligence to make his living. But when a holding is 
so small that, however industrious and intelligent a cultivator may be, it 
is not possible for him to make both ends meet, it becomes an evil. The 
cultivator does not work as he knows he cannot make a living on it and 
the love of land does not allow him to part with it and make a living by 
some other work. The result is that either the cultivator starves or, if 
he is very enterprising, he leaves the holdings uncultivated and finds work 
outside. In order to check this evil some sort of legislation is necessary, 
by which sub-divisions of holdings beyond ten or twelve acres may be stopped. 
For consolidation of small holdings the formation of societies for that 
purpose should be encouraged and facilities should be provided for exchange 
of such holdings. I think this work should also form part of the activities 
of the co-operative societies. 

Question 8 — Iebigation. — ^For equitable distribution of canal water it is 
necessary that the irrigation division at the tail should be provided with 
extra water to make up for any shortage of supply at the tail on account of 
canal closures and occasional breaches. On the Lower Ban Doab Oanal 
it is a patent fact that zamindars in the “ Okara ” division, which is near 
the head, always get a better supply than those of the Khanewal division 
which is at the tail. Any repairs being made throughout the length of the 
canal, or any breach, tells upon the tail. At the time of closures upper 
divisions head up water with the result that the tail division again suffers. 
For making up these occasional, but almost perennial losses, the supply 
to the tail portion should be made proportionately higher. 

The most serious defect in the existing supply of canal water is almost the 
negation of water at the tails of minors. 'Some of the minors are 20 miles 
long and some of the distributaries are about 80 miles in length. This 
is so very defective that any trouble anywhere along the length of such 
minors and distributaries curtails the supply at the tail. I have experi- 
ence of one minor known as Tumanw^ala,’^ which takes off from 12 
distributary. This minor is about 20 miles in length and moreover passes 
through kallaT lands. Since the canal w^as dug, the village at the tail of 
the minor has never received a proper supply. The cultivators are 
practically ruined. They are, almost without exception, heavily indebted. 
Sometimes there is a breach, another time some village outlet above the 
tail is tampered with, but the village at the tail has never seen a single 
good harvest. On the incessant petitions of the cultivators, a scheme of a 
shorter minor for four villages near the tail was proposed, but it was dropped 
though the villagers were prepared to pay the entire cost of the new 
minor. Another proposal was made for curtailing the length of the minor; 
that too was dropped. What I mean to say is that minors and distri- 
butaries are too long for any water to reach the tail. It should be made 
a rule that a minor should not be longer than eight miles, or near about, 
and a distributary about 15 to 20 miles. Immediate and radical measures 
are necessary to save the villagers at the tails of minors from bankruptcy. 
Connected with the same problem is the problem of the form of outlet 
suitable for equitable distribution of water. Wooden shoots are no good. 
Masonry outlets of the Crump type, though quite suitable, are generally 
tampered with by the zamindars. K.G. outlets or iron pipes are the best, 
under the circumstances, and give a proper supply with which no zamindar 
can tamper. 

Mr, Vjjal Singh, 
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Question 9. — Soils. — (ii) Beclamaiion of alkali and hara lands, — A 
considerable portion of land in the Lower Ban Doab Colony con- 
sists of inferior land of which what is known as “bam” is the worst 
type. To avoid such a considerable loss of revenue the Government decided 
to start an experimental farm on typical bad land, in 1916, to find out 
successful methods of reclamation. In 1922, on my application, Government 
granted me an area of such inferior land so that I might attempt to 

improve the same by methods the expenses of which did not run beyond 

the means of an average cultivator. According to the soil survey of the 
Colony Department the land is described as hara. It is highly arid, 
lery closely packed and intractable, and is highly charged with alkali 
salts. Water does not penetrate for a considerable number of days, 
and after the water dries up it breakes up into hexagonal clods and becomes 
so hard that it does not allow the plant to grow. The soil was analysed 
by the Agricultural Chemist of the Agricultural College, Lyallpur. The 
mechanical analysis shows that the proportion of coarse sand la much less 
in hara soil than iis the case in normal soil. The chemical analysis shows 
the existence of alkali salts in large quantities in the hara soil. The 
texture of the soil is so bad that ploughing is difficult. When water 
is given, at places the land remains very wet in parts, and at other 
places becomes too dry. It forms a bad seed bed. In order to improve 

the soil, the first thing necessary is deep ploughing and the addition of 

ordinary coarse sand. This method has proved fairly successful in im- 
proving the texture of the soil. For deep ploughing on such hard soil 
I am* using Fowler’s steam tackle. The addition of sand makes a good 
upper surface. It helps the plant to grow much better than it does 
ordinarily on such soils. Once any crop begins to grow to some size, 
by ploughing the same in the soil green manuring is possible. I have 
done it on extensive scale, and found the results very encouraging. 
Special crops such as sugar cane, sawah, rice, juar^ hajra, those that have 
extensive root system, have been found to grow well and have helped 
considerably in improving the soil. Three varieties of sugar cane were 
tried by me. Suretka, ordinary hatha, and Coimbatore 205. Of these 
three, *Coimbatore 205 has beaten others in quality as well as in yield. 
Addition of farmyard manure improves the land considerably. The best 
and the cheapest results are obtained where sand and farmyard manure 
are added to the soil. Then, with intelligent cultivation and excessive 
watering, fairly good crops are possible. For removing alkaline salts 
excessive watering is necessary, as the salts settle down. Gypsum has 
been found useful in neutralising salts, but it is more costly than the 
addition of sand and farmyard manure. Five plots of four hanaZs each 
were treated by me, one with 50 maunds and 12 cartloads of farmyard 
manure, a second plot with 100 maunds gypsum alone, a third plot with 
25 cari loads of farmvard mauuio alone, a fourth plot with 2,500 cubic feet 
of sand, and the fifth plot was the ordinary hara soil without any previous, 
treatment. Wheat was sown in all these plots. The results were as below : — 


Yield. 

Maunds. Se-ers, 


Plot 1. Gypsum and farmyard manure ... 4 kanals 1 38 

„ 2. „ alone „ 1 20 

,, 3. Farmyard manure alone „ 1 5 

,, 4. Sand alone „ 1 18 

„ 5. Untreated plot „ 0 15 


Gypsum was bought from the Government hara farm at Kahuta at Es.l 
per maund in powdered condition. I am trying sajji in the soil, 
which is a plant that grows in hallar soil, and the idea is that it draws 
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alkaline salts from the soil. I have grown many acres, but its effects on 
the soil have to be watched. 

Question 17. — Agricultubal Industeibs. — (a) The number of days* work 
done by a cultivator differs in different parts of the country. In canal 
irrigated areas the number is considerably higher than in non-irrigated 
areas. In the former case an average cultivator works for about 180 
to 200 days on his field and in the latter case the number does not exceed 
100 days. 

In the slack season there is nothing to occupy a cultivator except 
carrying goods for others on hire by bullock cart. Most of the time is 
spent in litigation, in the tracking of thieves who are clever in cattle 
lifting, or, if it is a canal irrigated area, in running after the canal and 
civil officers for one affair or another. A cultivator by instinct has a 
contempt for industries so he never tries to add to his income by occupying 
his spare time in poultry rearing or other small industries. 

(b) and (c) There is a strange inherent feeling in the minds of cultivators 
that industrial occupation is degrading. The caste system is to some 
extent responsible for the existence of this invidious distinction. Even 
vegetable growing is considered oelow the dignity of a Jat. Poultry, fruit 
and vegetable growing can flourish successfully in areas which are within 
five miles* radius of a town. The Government is already encouraging 
fruit growing and it should be further encouraged in the way of facilities 
of water supply and expert advice which should be readily available. 
Poultry-keeping is a very paying industry if properly managed. If the 
Government only reserves a small area in villages near a town for en- 
couraging cultivators to adept this industry, successful results are likely 
to he achieved. 

{d) Much requires to be done by the State in the matter of encouragiug 
oil pressing, sugar making, ,&c. The Punjab is rich in raw produce, but the 
bulk of the produce is exported and imported again in the form of refined 
oil, soap, paper, &c. The fact that over one hundred thousand tons of 
cotton seed are exported annually shows the scope of the industry. Some 
plants for pressing cotton seed were set up, but were closed down mainly 
for lack of means of disposal of the oil cake. Similarly the Punjab 
produces good sugar cane, but there are very few successful sugar factories. 
State help is urgently needed to make these industries connected with 
agriculture a success. 

The cotton ginning industry does not require State help, but it is 
necessary for Government to keep a careful watch over this industry so 
that the quality of cotton may improve. Government has already passed 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing factories Act, which will have & whole- 
some influence. Some have sugested licensing of cotton ginning factories. 
But this would be considered an interference in trade. For the present 
the Government should have a control over the number of ginning factories 
required for each inandi. No new factories should be allowed to he 
built without the Government being satisfied that there is actual need of a 
factory there. Small factories that spring up are the cause of bad ginning 
and other malpractices. 


Oral Evidence. 

42.885. The Chairman ; Mr. Ujjal Singh, you are a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council? — Yes. 

42.886. You have favoured us with a note of the evidence which you wish 
to put before the Royal Commission. Bo you desire at this stage to make 
any statement in addition to that which you have given us, or may we ask 
you one or two questions .P — ^I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. Vjjal Singh. 
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42.887. I gather from yoar note, which T have read with interest, that 
you are of opinion that the activities of the Agricultural Department have 
succeeded in awakening in the cultivator’s mind the idea that there is 
some prospect of improving the methods of agriculture practised by his fore- 
fathers? — To that extent, yes. 

42.888. There is a growing demand for the services of the Department? — 
Not to that extent; I should only say that in the matter of seed selection 
and seed distribution the Agricultural Department has rendered good service, 
and there is undoubtedly a great demand for seed from the Agricultural 
Department. 

42.889. On page 373 of your note you make a suggestion that the demon- 
stration farms to be opened by Government should be leased out for a number 
of years to graduates of the Agricultural College. Is there any guarantee 
that these graduates would make a success of these farms as centres of 
demonstration? — Those farms would be run under the instruction of the 
Agricultural Department, and the Agricultural Department would make a 
selection of those graduates who are likely to make them a success. If the 
experiment was tried, I think it would prove a great incentive to the 
graduates of the Agricultural College not to take to Government service, 
but to take to farming as a business. As a matter of fact, up to the present 
very few graduates have taken to farming as a business; the graduates of 
the Agricultural College have almost all of them gone into Government 
service, and even the diploma-holders, those who have taken the two-years’ 
course, prefer service, say, at Its.70 or Its.80 rather than taking about ten 
or twelve squares of land on lease. 

42.890. What extent of control by the Department of Agriculture over 
the croppings and size of these farms would you suggest? — I think liberty 
of action should be given to these graduates for the management of the 
farms, the Agricultural Department should simply watch their operations 
and see whether they are carrying on their work properly. 

42.891. They should leave these graduates to manage the farm? — ^Yes. 

42.892. On page 374 of your note you give us some views with regard to 
fragmentation of holdings, and you suggest that the moment has come when 
steps might be taken in order to check this growing evil. Do you think 
public opinion would look with favour on legislation designed to that end ? — 
I am not very sanguine about it, but I think it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. At any rate, public opinion should be educated towards it. 

42.893. You are not yourself confident that the moment has come fo-r such 
legislation? — ^Not at present. 

42.894. Do you think that a prudent beginning in that connection might 
be to coerco a small minority who resist schemes for consolidation? — ^Yes; 
unless some pressure is brought on these people by legislation of some sort, 
ifc is not possible to consolidate small holdings. 

42.895. Do you think that the small cultivator has any appreciation of 
the extent to which serious fragmentation reduces his opportunities of 
making money ,P — At present there is a good deal of ignorance amongst the 
cultivators, but I think the cultivators are beginning to feel that this frag- 
mentation is causing them great loss. 

42.896. On the same page in answer to our Question 8 on Irrigation, you 
deal with the difficulty that is met with by cultivators at the tail of the 
system. Is this a growing difficulty or has it always existed'’ — ^It is a growing 
difficulty. On the canal that I have experience of, the Lower Bari Doab canal 
and on the main canal, the division at the tail suffered ; the same is the case 
on the distributaries and on the minors. As a matter of fact, there is not a 
proper system of supply at the tail. 
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42.897. But have things got worse in recent years?— No, I wo-uld not say 
they have become worse, but they have not improved; that much I am pre- 
paied to say. 

42.898. You give a very interesting note, on page 375 in answer to our 
Question 9, of your experience in reclaiming certain lands. Has that 
venture paid? — ^It is not a paying concern yet; but I hope it will pay in the 
long run. 

42.899. How many years ago was it that you first reclaimed? — It is the 
seventh crop. 

42.900. Mr. Barron : That would be 3^ years? — ^Yes. 

42.901. The Chair /nan: And it is not paying you yet? — ^No. I started 
first with just a small area; out of that I have reclaimed about 20 or 25 
squares; that is about 625 acres; that land is paying me to the extent of 
about Rs.300 per square, but I am spending money on the reclamation of 
the rejnaining area. 

42.902. It looks as though you may be making a profit on the area you 
first reclaimed and reinvesting it in reclaimi^ig more land; is that the 
position? — That is not exactly it; the area which I first reclaimed is giving 
me a little income, but I am investing more money to reclaim further areas. 

42.903. You use steam power to break up the land.? — ^Yes. 

42.904. Do you continue cultivating by the same means or do you adopt 
bullock cultivation once you have broken up the land? — ^No, it is just the 
same system of cultivation; I plough with steam tackle, but the land I have 
reclaimed I have given over to the tenants on the hatai systepa. 

42.905. And they are using bullock cultivation? — They are using bullock 
cultivation, but J supplement their methods by the steam tackle; I give 
them one ploughing, and I charge about Rs.3 per acre. 

42.906. You give them one deep ploughing a year? — ^Yes, one deep plough- 
ing with the steam tackle each year after one crop. Supposing they raise 
a cotton crop now, after the cotto-n is harvested, I give them one ploughing 
to break up the land, and I charge Rs,3 per acre for that. 

42.907. To what depth are you ploughing? — ^Six to eight inches. 

42,908 Are there indications that the saline condition of the land that 
you reclaimed three years ago is improving.? — It is improving, but the 
trouble is that it depends upon good cultivation; one portion which was 
cultivated by a very bad cultivator has lapsed into bad ground again, but 
if the area is culfcivaied by a good cultivator it goes on improving. 

42.909. Is that land commanded by a canal? — Yes. The trouble with this 
land is that unless it is properly cultivated and very carefully cultivated it 
goes back. 

42.910. And becomes as hard as ever? — ^Yes. 

42.911. Are there traces that this particular tract of land has ever been 
cultivated before? — ^No, it has never been cultivated before. 

42.912. How long does the efiiect of the gypsum last? Have you been 
able to check that? — No, I have not been able to check that. 

42.913. Does the sand tend to go down and disappear or does it remain 
on the surface? — It remains on the surface. 

42.914. Do you notice any diminution in the disinclination of the Jafc 
cultivator to undertake secondary industrial occupations such as fruit- 
farming, chicken-farming and so on? — Certainly that disinclination is 
decreasing now to an appreciable extent. 

42.915. You say poultry is a very paying industry if properly managed; 
what leads you to take that view? — Because where the market towns are 
springing up there is a great demand for eggs, table poultry and so on. 

Mr. Ujjal Singh. 
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42.916. That -demand is not being entirely satisfied at the moment? — It 
is not being entirely satisfied; as a matter of fact, in some small towns 
eggs are dearer than they are in Lahore. 

42.917. Have you studied the technical side of the poultry industry at all ? 
— No. 

42.918. What view do you take on the question of the burning of cow- 
dung.? Is it doing a great deal of harm to the land.? — It is certainly doing 
great harm, but I think the cultivators are now realising the loss they 
sustain by burning this cowdung; they realise that if put on the soil it 
will increase conside>*ably the yield of the crop. 

42.919. How do you -account for the growing knowledge of the cultivator 
in that respect? — Take sugarcane, for example. Every cultivator finds that 
unless he uses farmyard manure he cannot get a good crop. That is the 
case with all the more highly-paying crops. 

42.920. The introduction of such crops has educated the cultivator? — ^Yes. 

42.921. Do you find people make arrangements with various villagers to 
buy from ihem the cowdung produced by their cattle? Can you buy cow- 
dung in a village? — In one village where I have land, I have bought oow- 
dung from two cultivators, because their land was exceedingly good and 
they did not require it. In the ordinary way every zamindar would require 
his cowdung for his own land. 

42.922. You could not purchase at economic prices any surplus cowdung 
in an ordinary village ?— -No. 

42.923. Are von making any compost? — What I am doing is to dig pits in 
which I place all the rubbish of the village. After five or six months I 
put it on to the fields. 

42.924. Is that proving quite successful? — ^Yery successful. 

42.925. How many pairs of working bullocks do you keep for your land? 
— Generally two pairs for one square of 25 acres. 

42.926. How much land do you farm yourself by direct fanning? — On this 
particularly had land, I do direct farming to the extent of about 70 squares, 
or 1,700 acres. 

42.927. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep for that area? — ^Ai present 
I have 40 pairs, 

42.928. Mr, Boherts: Assisted by steam? — ^Yes, 

42.929. The Chairman: Do you have any difficulty in providing these 
working bullocks with sufficient and good enough fodder aU through the 
year.?— No. At present I grow sufficient fodder for my hullocks for all the 
year. 

42.930. Is there no season for shortage? — I do not feel it now, 

42.931. Do yon preserve any fodder? — No, we do not preserve any fodder, 
but we have hhusa. 

42.932. Have you attempted to make any silage at all? — ^No. 

42.933. Do you keep any milch cows? — Yes. 

42.934. Have you any difficulty in providing them with proper food all 
through the year? — There is not much difficulty in providing food. I have 
lately started sheep farming there for manuring. I have about 200 sheep 
there at present, but later on I am going to keep about 1,000 sheep just 
to help me in providing manure. 

42.935. Do you fold them on the land and move them about? — ^No. I 
have reserved four or five squares for the purpose, because it is bad land. In 
this land I have grown sajji and hihar trees which provide them with food. 
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42.936. You enclose the sheep in a particular square and leave them 
there until they have eaten the whole of the crop ? — ^No, there are those four 
or five squares, and then there is some waste land there on which the sheep 
can feed. There is difficulty with regard to fodder at present, but as soon 
as fodder is available I mean to extend the system. 

42.937. Do these sheep pay? — At present I only want manure, and I let 
the man who feeds them take the wool and so on. 

42.938. Sir Senry Lawrence : In regard to poultry farming, is there any 
prejudice amongst certain sections of the population against eating eggs? 
— do not think that is the case in the Punjab. 

42.939. Do all Sikhs eat eggs^ — ^Yos, they do. 

42.940. You are a Sikh? — Yea. 

42.941. And even all Hindus? — ^There may be some who have some 
religious prejudice, but the Sikhs are permitted to eat eggs according to 
their faith. 

42.942. And do the Brahmins eat eggs too? Some do not, but some of 
them do. 

■ 42,943. You think that there is no strong objection to this industry in the 
Punjab? — No, I do not think so. 

42.944. Is the eating of poultry also universal? — Yes, except with a 
certain class of Brahmins; otherwise it is universal. 

42.945. There are, therefore, good prospects for the development of the 
poultry industry throughout the country? — ^Yes. 

42.946. Sir Thomas Middleton : You keep two pairs of ibullocks on each 
square of land. Are these actually employed for more than half the year? 
— On canal irrigated lands it would come to about half the year. 

42.947. In the half year when they are working, how much grain do 
you give them every day? — It all depends on the capacity of the 
cultivator. 

42.948. What do you yourself give? — ^We generally allow about three 
seers for one pair. 

42.949. During the time when the work is light, do they get any grain 
at all? — No, then they graze in the fields and also get dry hhusa, 

42.950. Do you give your cows grain after calving? — ^No, not after 
calving. 

42.951. What I mean is this. When the cow is in full milk, how much 
grain do you allow her? — ^Roughly two seers. 

42.952. And then you expect how much milk from her? — A good cow 
ought to yield about 8 to 10 seers. 

42.953. And you give only two seers of grain? — ^But besides that they 
also get toria cake with hhusa and green fodder. 

42.954. How much cake do you give in addition? — About two seers of 
cake per day. 

42.955. When the cow is dry for two or three months before she calves, 
do you give her any grain or cake? — ^When the cow is dry, generally we 
give her cake with hhusa, but no grain. 

42.956. How much cake do you give? — ^About two or three seers. 

42,956a. What kind of cake do you use? — Tona seed cake. 

42.957. Mr. Calvert- Toria is a rape seed? — Yes. 

42.958. Sir Thomas Middleton : You suggest that these demonstration 
farms run by Government should be given over to young graduates. Do you 
not think it requires a good deal of experience to run a demonstration 

Mr. TJjjal Singh. 
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farm? — I think demonstration farms are useful in order to induce 
agriculturists to adopt improved methods, and the graduates have certainly 
some knowledge of agriculture and ought to be able to run these farms, 

42.959. But they are only beginners when they came out of a college, 
and you cannot expect them the first year after leaving Lyallpur to run 
a demonstration farm by themselves? — I think they ought to be able to 
do so. As a matter of fact, even now there are some farms which are 
run by Agricultural Oollege people who have not much experience. 

42.960. But those farms are duly supervised? — ^Even in those cases, 1 
would suggest that the farms should be supervised by the Agricultural 
Department. 

42.961. You mean that they would merely have charge of the labour, 
and (that all the general arrangements would be made by the department? 
— ^Not the general arrangements. The farms would be run generally by 
the graduates, but the Agricultural Department would watch "their 
activities and see that they were carrying out their work properly. 

42.962. How long have you yourself been farming ? — Since I left college. 

42.963. Do you think you could have provided a good demonstration in 
the first two or three years after you left the oollege? — was never a student 
of the Agricultural Oollege. 

42.964. Mr. Barron* Your original home is in the iShahpur District and 
you own lands on the lower Bari Doab canal? — ^Yes, I bought the land in 
auction there and then set up a ginning factory. 

42,966. You got a lease of this bad land in April, 1923 P — Yes. 

42.966. It is 2,624 acres, is it not? — Yes. 

42.967. When did you begin cultivating it? — ^]My first crop was the kharif 
crop of 1924. 

42,968 Was there a condition in your lease that for the first four harvests 
you should pay no land revenue or water-rate ? — ^Yes, 

42.969. And for the fifth to eighth harvest you pay quarter to half rates p 
— ^Y es. 

42.970. At the end of five years you have the option of purchase ? — ^Yes. 

42.971. At what price.? — ^Ils.26 per acre. 

42.972. That is the original value of the land before you reclaimed it? — 
Yes. 

42.973. It would be far less than the value of the land after you have 
had it for five years? — I do no-t know wiiat the cost of the improvements 
would come to, but I think it will be less. 

42.974. Anyho-w, you are satisfied with the terms of your lease? — ^Yes. 

42,976. During the course of your work, have you applied to the 
Agricultural Department for assistance and advice from time to time? — 
Yes. 

42.976. And have you always got that advice and assistance.? — ^Yes. 

42.977. I am only asking this question because a witness yesterday 
declared that he could not get any advice from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Whenever you have applied for any advice, you have invariably 
got a? — Certainly. 

42.978. Do you regard it as good advice? Were the results good? — 
The Deputy Director has been watching all the operations I have been 
carrying on, and I took this idea of gypsum from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Deputy Director of Agriculture was very much struck with the 
idea of putting on sand for the improvement of the soil. 
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42.979. You liavo got no grievance against the department, have you? — 
I have not got any particular grievance. The only thing that I wanted 
to point out was that the Agricultural Department ougPit to help the 
cultivators more on the field than they are doing at present. 

42.980. That is perhaps a question of how many Agricultural Assistants 
and other stadff generally there are in the department? — do not know. 
The staff ought to be increased ,* that is my opinion. 

42.981. Sir Thomas Middleton: How much sand do you put on per acre?^ 
— ^About -5,000 cubic feet per acre. 

42.982. It must be very expensive? — iWe generally have sandy tihhaSf, 
heaps of sand, within a radius of a mile, and we can get it. Generally 
in the winter the Pathans come and their labour is cheap. 

42.983. What will you have to pay for labour per head? — I pay by con- 
tract j I generally pay from Rs.7 to Rs.l2 per 1,000 cubic feet. It depends 
on the distance. 

42.984. Sir Henry Lawrence: How far do you carry the sand? — Up to 
half a mile. 

42,9S4a. On donkeys? — ^Yes. 

42.985. S^r James MacKenmi : You are an M.A. of the Punjab University? 
— Yes. 

42.986. In what subject — History. 

42.987. What induced you to take up agriculture? — ^I had land already, 
so I was specially interested in it. 

42.988. You ■were stimulated by the at*beinpts of other gentlemen to 
reclaim these waste areas? — ^No; I tried it myself. Government was 
running an experimental lara reclamation farm. I saw that before taking 
up this land, and I was tempted to try it too, and I also wanted to interest 
myself in agriculture. 

42.989. What did the steam tackle cost you? — ^Rs. 62,000; that is the 
K type. 

42.990. What does it cost you per acre.? — Rs.3-8-0 to Rs.4. 

42.991. Mr. Fowler sent you men to xnstal it? — ^Yes. 

42.992. You told the Chairman that you keep a couple of hundred sheep. 
Why do you keep them? For wool.? — ^For the purpose of manure only. 

42.993. Fro feasor Gangulee: How many acres have you already reclaimed? 
— About 600 acres. 

42.994. Would you tell the Commission your cost of reclamation per 
acre? — I cannot exactly tell you because the area that I am reclaiming 
is scattered about in different places. I cannot say now^ that such and such 
an area has been reclaimed at such a cost till the whole area is reclaimed. 
But till now the whole thing has cost me about Rs.3, 08,000. 

42.995. You have irrigation facilities there? — ^Yes. 

42.996. Do you find the application of gypsum very useful? — 1 do not find 
it very useful; I find it useful to some extent; it is very costly, 

42.997. Does your soil contain more sodium chloride than sodium 
carbonate? — Yes. 

42.998. So, by irrigation you would get good results? — ^Yes, by flooding 
1 am able to get better results. 

42.999. Mr, Calvert: Do you think that a law which prohibited sub- 
division below half a square would be welcome? — I think it would be 
welcome because the cultivators feel that a further sub-division takes away 
much of the profit of their labour. 

Mr, Ujjal Singh, 
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43.000. Having got down to a stage where a man who owns half a square 
Jiaa two sons, could you limit inheritance to one son only? — Obviously 
that has to be done; otherwise the sub-division would go on. 

43.001. Do you think it could be done without creating any resentment? 
— L think so. 

43.002. Are you a Khatri? — ^Yes. 

43.003. What are your tenants? — ^They are Marghi Sikhs and Arains. 

43.004. Have you any Khatri tenants? — ^No. 

43.005. Mr, Kamat ; As a practical farmer vrhat is your experience of 
-agricultural graduates ? — 1 have not got any experience of them. Only 
those belonging to the Agricultural Department come and visit my farm; 
that is all the experience I have. 

43.006. Have you tried to attract middle class youth to farming, the same 
as you do? Have you made any definite attempt to interest them? — Of 
course, m one way I have' done so. I had got one or two men in my service. 

I gave them two or three squares and made them work there. They 
have taken so much interest that at present they have taken 60 or 70 
squares on lease and are working them. 

43,00'^, So that the middle class youth can make money if his interest 
is aroused.? — Certainly. 

43.008. You have tried it and found it successful ? — Certainly. 

43.009. They do not run away to cities? — There is one trouble; in cities 
they have more comforts and the village life is not so attractive as the 
town life; there is trouble in that way. But if the village life becomes 
more attractive, then I think the middle class youth will remain in the 
village. 

43.010. You say on the last page that much requires to be done by the 
State in the matter of encouraging oil pressing, sugar-making and cotton- 
seed utilisation. You have here a Director of Industries, I suppose? — 
Yes. 

43.011. Have you consulted him about oil pressing? — I have consulted 
him and I have also got one or two oil presses; but because the oil refining 
requires a lot of capital, unless the Government sets a plant for oil refining 
it is difficult for people to take it up. 

43.012. What was the general attitude of the Director of Industries in 
giving you help or advice?— His attitude has been very sympathetic. 

43.013. About sugar refining, have you made any attempt in that direction 
in moving Government? — No, I have not. 

43.014. As a Member of the Council, have you ascertained what their 
attitude is? — ^We have had no oppo-rtunity of ascertaining their views. 

43.015. Mr. Boherts : Do you agree that it will be a good thing to attract 
more capital to agriculture? — Certainly, it will be a good thing. 

43.016. In your case you are spending a good deal more money than 
the ordinary man could afford, are you not? — Certainly. 

* 43,017. I believe you are a member of the Irrigation Advisory Committee 
in your district? — ^Yes. 

43.018. And you are in close touch with public opinion? You are the 
Vice-President of the Notified Area Committee? — ^Yes. 

43.019. Speaking generally, do you consider that the policy of remodel- 
ling the outlets starting from the tail up towards the canal head is sound, 
or would you prefer to have it started from the head? — I think it will ho 
better if they remodel from* the head downwards. 
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43.020. With regard to the farms you recommend for the agricultural 
graduates, I think you will admit that Rs.60O or Its. 600 a square would 
be a moderate rent for canal lands? — Yes, for good lands. 

43.021. So these five squares would return Its.2,500 or Rs.3,000 per 
annum ? — ^Yes. 

43.022. It would be equivalent to nearly Its.250 a month ? — Yes. 

43.023. From that point of view do you not think it is a very expensive 
method of subsidising? — I do not think so, because if the G-overnment were 
to run these demonstration farms departmentally, the Government would 
not get any profit out of them, but if a graduate were to run these farms, 
he would be able to make a profit, 

43, "024. Why do you think the Government will not get a piofitP — 
Because the man. in charge will get so much and there are other supervising 
and other charges to* be met. I do not know whether the farms are profitable. 
The experimental farms ought certainly to be run by the Government, 
not demonstration farms. 

43.025. You usei departmental seed for wheat and so on P—Yes. 

43.026. I think you take a good deal of interest in recommending these 
seeds to the people round about youp — ^Yes. 

43.027. You supply cotton seeds from your factories and you help 
generally ? — Yes, 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr- SHIV DEV SINGH, Honorary Magistrate, Siranwali 
(District Sialkot). 

Replies to the Guestionnaire. 

Qupstiok 2. — ^AoBJCuiiTTOAL EDUCATION,— -(i) Yes, the supply of teachers 
and institutions is sufficient. 

(ii) There is urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in Sialkot 
District. 

(dii) Yes, the teachers in rural areas should be drawn from the 
agricultural classes. 

(v) Mostly Government service is the main incentive which induces boys 
to study agriculture. 

(vi) Yes, the agricultural classes mainly supply the pupils. 

(viii) Nature study, school plots and school farms are useful. 

(ix) Most of the students enter Government service. 

(x) (i.) By making agriculture more productive and more remunerative. 

(xi) None. 

(xii) The most powerful means are literature, the press, and the 
touring lectures. In the Punjab, as elsewhere in India, the masses ar© 
generally illiterate, so that the first essential for the success of any scheme 
should be the removal of illiteracy. As soon as this is accomplished, the 
village libraries and the press will be taken advantage of. So long as 
illiteracy continues, touring lecturers are the only means of adult educa- 
tion available. No non-official agency exists for this purpose, but various 
departments of Government, such as Agriculture, Oo^operation, Veterinary 
and Public Health are doing something. The cinema and the magic lantern 
win also be useful. 

Question 3.—Dbmonstbation and Propaganda. — (a) There exists a 
demonstration farm run by Agricultural Department at the headquarters 
of this district. This farm has influenced the practice of agriculture to 

Mr. Ujjah Singh, 
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some extent. An important move in this direction has recently been made 
by the Co-operative Department who have organised better farming 
societies wherein members are pledged to follow the methods of agriculture 
recommended by officers of Department of Agriculture. These societies 
will lead to the imitation of improved methods by the neighbouring 
cultivators. 

(b) The best and the cheapest means seem to be the organisation of more 
societies of the type described above. The Agricultural Department should 
help them by their advice. There should also be one demonstration farm 
run by Government at each convenient centre for about fifty villages. 

(c) Expert advice will be adopted if the cultivator finds it really pays 
him to adopt it. There should, be more demonstration farms and more 
touring instructors. 

(d) I am not aware of any instance of failure. I know of one instance 
of success in this district. In response to a circular issued by the Director 
of Agriculture, some villages were selected for intensive propaganda jointly 
by the Agricultural Department and Co-operative Departments. In one 
of them, namely, at Fatehgarh, the success achieved has been wonderful. 
The village has now been organised into a co-operative better-farming 
society. The old deahi plough has been replaced by the Meston, while 
90 per cent, of the area under cultivation is under improved varieties of 
wheat, cotton and sugarcane. The movement for better cultivation has 
spread to other villages in the neighbourhood also, where 50 to 90 per cent, 
of the area is being cultivated by improved methods. 

Question 6. — ^Finance.— ( a) Co-operative credit is developing steadily in 
this district, and there seems no better way of financing agricultural 
operations for short periods. So far as long-term credit is concerned, 
mortgage banks on co-operative lines should be organised. The matter has 
been under discussion for some time past and I understand the Co-operative 
Department is taking steps to organise such banks. 

(b) I think the Government system of iaccavi loans is not very papular, 
aud should be replaced by making such advances through oo-operative credit 
societies which are now very numerous in this district. 

Question 6. — ^Agkioultxjeal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are; — 

1. Unremunerative holdings. The pressure of population has reduced 
the holdings to such a degree that most cultivators are running their 
farms almost at a loss. This necessitates borrowing and is tending to 
further aggravate the situation. 

2. Thriftlessness of cultivators. 

3. Heavy mortality among cattle. 

4. The vicious system of moneylending as practised by the money- 
lenders. 

6. Vicissitudes of nature, such as failure of rains, etc. 

6. Litigation. 

7. Extravagant ceremonial expenditure. 

(ii) The sources of credit are: — 

1. Oonoperative credit societies. 

2. Indigenous moneylending as practised by the moneylender. 

3. Cattle dealers who give cattle on credit. 

4. Petty shop-keepers who supply some articles on credit. 

(lii) The reasons preventing repayment are: — “ 

1, Failure of crops. 

* 2. Low morale, due to poverty. 

3. Facilities and extension allowed by moneylenders in order to 
retain custom. 
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(6) No special measures are, desirable as they would lead to degeneration. 

(c) Measures limiting the right of mortgage and sale should be adopted. 
Non-tei'minable mortgages should be prohibited. 

Question 7. — Fbagmentation of Holdings. — (a) No means are possible 
at present. 

(b) (i) Ignorance and mutual distrust among the people. 

(ii) Lack of confidence in the Revenue staff. 

(lii) Consolidation of holdings by the Co-operative Department is being 
successfully done in this district. 

{c) Yes. Legislation is necessary. 

Question 8. — Ibrigation. — (a) New irrigation scliemes may be tried in 
Sialkot District. 

(i) In perennial canals even, the supply is not regular. At certain periods 
the canal closes, even though the water is badly needed for certain crops 
in certain localities. 

(iii) Facilities may be provided for water-lifting by means of improved 
water lifts. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) By increasing the number of cattle pas- 
tures, and by preserving the manure properly so that it is well rotted. Round 
about the Sialkot District there is scope for the application of mohwa cake. 

In the case of fertilisers, facilities must be provided for preparing vhem in 
this countr 3 \ 

Lectures, propaganda, village libraries, demonstration plots run by the 
Agricultural Department in different places to show the practical utility of 
improved methods — all these are important. 

Hedges should be planted all round the estate boundaries to serve as 
fencing and to produce w’ood for home consumption. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) Progress can be made by adopting improved 
methods of cultivation and improved seeds. 

(ii) Yes, they should be introduced if properly proved on some experi- 
mental farm to suit a certain locality. 

(iii) The distribution of improved seeds has already been taken up by 
the Agricultural Department, but more facilities are required. 

(iv) Can be brought about by granting free licences to hunt. 

(b) Not yet. 

(c) The Agricultural Department is doing what is necessary. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (i) Yes. Just after harvesting the crop, 
the field must be ploughed up with a furrow-turning plough. 

Definite lotations are very essential, keeping the following points in 
view: — 

(i) Certain exhaustive crops should not be encouraged year after year. 

(ii) Sowing of one crop year after year is to be avoided. 

(ill) Facilities must be provided for every field to get manure at regular 
intervals. 

(iv) Leguminous crops must be grown frequentlj^ in the rotation. There 
must be a suitable rotation for Sialkot district. I suggest wheat, maize, 
senjij sugarcane. 

(v) None. 

(vi) Growing of the mere important crops in mixture should be avoided. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection, Internal and External. — (i) I can only 
suggest that facilities may be provided for research on the pests and di^ases 
affecting each crop, 
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Qt7estion 14. — ^Implements. — (a) I have nothing to suggest. 

(h) Education^ propaganda, distribution of leaflets, making demoiistz’a- 
tions in the villages and arranging cultural plots, improved implements. 
Above all, facilities must be provided for the local manufacture of implements. 
This work is entrusted to the Agricultural Department. The Department 
must have a workshop for manufacturing these implements. 

(c) Shortage of stocks. The only remedy to meet these difflculties is that 
this work should be taken up by the Agricultural Department as mentioned 
above. 

Question 15. — Vetesixary. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
be independent. 

(b) (i) Dispensaries are under the District Board. This system does not 
work well. 

(ii) The needs for expansion are not adequately met. 

(iii) The control should be transferred to provincial authorities. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists do not make full use of Veterinary dispensaries 
This is mainly due to ignorance and prejudice. The remedy is education. 

(ii) There are no touring dispensaries in this district. 

(d) Inoculation is popular in this district, but the hospitals cannot supply 
serum in sufficient quantity. Legislation dealing with contagious diseases 
would be unpopular. Education and propaganda are required. 

(e) Very often sufficient serum is not available. 

(/) Preventive inoculation is popular. No fees are charged. 

(g) Further facilities for research on animal diseases are desirable. A 
provincial veterinary research institution should be established. 

(h) Special investigations should be conducted by research officer^ in the 
Province. 

(z) No superior officer is needed. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — (b) Over-stocking of common pastures 
causes injury to the cattle. 

(ii) Absence of enclosed pastures does not produce much effect. 

(iii) Dry fodder is sometimes insufficient; this leads to injury of cattle. 

(iv) Absence of green fodder in the dry season is also another cause ot 
injury. 

(c) The fodder shortage is worst in November, December and J anuary. 

(d) No special method. 

(e) The remedy lies in more education. 

Question 17. — ^Agricultural Industries. — (a) Every cultivator works tor 
about 200 days in a year. He remains idle in slack season. 

(c) Lack of education. 

(d) Government should take the initiative. 

(/) Yes. 

(h) More education is the remedy. 

Question 18.— AgricultuRxIL Labour. — (a) No special measures are needed 
in the Punjab; the labour is sufficiently mobile. 

(b) There is no shortage of agricultural labour in this province. 

(c) No special measures are needed. 

Question 22.— Oo-operation. — (a) The progress of the co-operative move- 
ment is satisfactory. No special steps are needed. 

(c) Special legislation is needed. 

(d) Societies in this district are achieving their objects. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) Education should be given a rural 
bias. 

(b) (i) Education in the rural areas should be such as to benefit the culti- 
vator in his industry. 

(iii) The reason is that education is not appreciated. 
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Question 24. — Atthactixg Capital. — ( a) Agriculture must be made more 
paying. This can be done by the introduction of improved technical methods. 

{b) General ignorance. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of the Rural Population. — (a) Rural hygiene 
needs more attention. Government should construct a model village and 
induce people to construct their houses accordingly. 

More education should be provided. Some measures should be taken to 
deal with village ponds and the manure heaps that stre common sources of 
unhygienic conditions. 

The social side of village life should be developed. In Europe the club 
system is very useful. These may be started and promoted in villages in the 
Punjab also, 

(b) Economic surveys should be conducted. The Board of Economic In- 
quiry IS doing useful work in this direction. Its functions should be 
enlarged. 


Oral Evidence. 

43.028. The Chau mam Mr. Shiv Dev Singh, you are an Honorary 
Magistrate of Siranwali in the District of Sialkot? — ^Yes. 

43.029. You have provided us with a note of the evidence that you wish 
to give; may we ask you some questions on that, or are there any additions 
or corrections that you wish to make? — ^No. 

43.030. I observe from your note that you attach importance to literature 
as a means of spreading information about improved agriculture? — Yes. 

43.031. You rightly point out that illiteracy is a bar to the full usefulness 
of that means of disseminating information? — Certainly it is; it is at the 
bottom of everything; that bar should be removed. 

43.032. Is it your experience that a few men who are literate in a village 
will read out literature pro-vided to their neighbours who are not so fortu- 
nate? — ^Yes, there are very few people who are literate among the agricul- 
tural classes ; it is difficult to adopt any improved methods unless that diffi- 
culty is removed; they stick to the old methods. 

43.033. Perhaps they are right to stick to their old methods until they are 
certain that the new methods are better than the old ? — Quite so. 

43.034. Have you taken any active interest in the co-operative movement? 
— ^Yes, I am President of a Central Bank, but, as my te/isiZ is now attached 
to this part of the district, I shall relinquish that position. 

43.035. Is the movement active and progressive in your District? — ^Yes, it 
is most satisfactory. 

43.036. Have you reason to hope that it may extend to an important 
extent in the future.® — ^Yes, I certainly do; there is great scope for its 
extension ; it has done a lot of good to the agriculturists ; it is the sole means 
of financing them. 

43.037. But I see from your remarks on page 385 of your note that you 
are of the opinion that land mortgage banks should be organised for the 
provision of long term credit? — ^Yes. 

43.038. Can you account at all for the fact that the Government system 
of taccmi is not very popular? — ^It is largely due to the delay in getting 
the faccavi through the tehsil staff; by the time they give the money it is 
no use ; my idea is to give it through the co-operative societies. 

43.039. To give taccavi loans through the Central Bonks? — Yes. 

43.040. Tlie Co^mmission has been told that on the whole the co-operative 
credit societies have not had the effect of reducing the rate of interest 
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demanded by moneylenders; do you agree with that? — The moneylenders’ 
profession has gone to a great extent; wealthy moneylenders are reduced to 
poverty. 

43.041. Have they invested their capital to any extent in the co-operative 
movement? — Yes, they have; they know that the money is absolutely safe, 
and there is no trouble in getting it back as there is when they lend it to 
cultivators and have to go to a Civil Court. One big moneylender has 
invested nearly Bs.30,000 in the co-operative movement. 

43.042. Are you a landholder yourself? — Yes, I am a landlord, I do not 
farm myself; I lease out the land to tenants; I supervise myself; I do not 
employ a middleman, and the tenants are contented and get a good margin 
of profit. 

43.043. Ha\e you any co-operative societies for better farming in your 
district? — Yes, I think there is one. 

43.044. But you are not familiar with its working? — No, it is too far 
from where I am. 

43.045. I see on page 387 that you hold that the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment should be independent of the Agricultural Department? — ^Yes. 

43.046. What causes you to take that view? — I think it would be more 
satisfactory to place it in a separate department. 

43.047. Are you not satisfied with the way in which the Civil Veterinary 
Department is being conducted at this moment? — No. 

43.048. What complaints have you? — ^No special complaints, but I do not 
think it is working satisfactorily. 

43.049. You say the system by which the veterinary dispensaries are 
under the District Boards is not working well? — No, I do not think it is. 

43.050. W'hat would you suggest as an alternative system of administra- 

tion? — ^The department must be directly under the control of the Veterinary 
Department. * 

43.051. You would like to see them taken away from the District Boards? 
—Yes. 

43.052. Would not that be something of a retrograde step? Is it not the 
policy of Government to encourage control by the local authority of these 
institutions? — ^Yes, perhaps to a certain extent that is so, but for the 
efficient woiking of the veterinary dispensaries I think it would be better 
to put them directly under the control of the Veterinary Department. 

43.053. The demand for inoculation is increasing? — ^Yes, I think it is. 

43.054. The prejudice is being removed? — ^Yes, but there is not enough 
serum. 

43,065. Broadly speaking, what is the condition of the working cattle in 
your district? — Fairly good, I think. 

43,056. Do they suffer from shortage of fodder at particular seasons? — 
Sometimes there is shortage of fodder. 

43.067. Have you studied this system of preserving fodder by means of a 
pit, making silage? — ^No. We have good pasture grounds; we have grass 
and fodder crops. 

43.068. Your months of shortage are November, December and January? 
— Yes, those three months, 

43.059. Have you any suggestions to make for remedying that shortage? 
— 1 have no suggestion but that of storing in good seasons; wheat straw 
can be stored. 

43.060. Is it stored as straw, and then cut for Ihusa when it is taken out 
of the stack .P — ^Yes. Some people buy it for speculative purposes and sell it 
when it is dearer. 
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43.061. Are lectures given in the -district Tvith which you are familiar ^ — 
I do not think they are given yet, but they ought to be given. 

43.062. Do you think they would become popular? — Yes, there is no doubt 
they would; that is the only way of approaching the people. 

43.063. Has the practice of agriculture changed at all within your recol- 
lection? Is there any improvement in the system? — Yes, there is some 
improvement. 

43.064. Do you think that the average cultivator has confidence in the 
recommendations of the Agricultural Department? — Yes; they have to some 
exitent where they see it being practically done before their eyes. 

43.065. Is your locality a canal irrigated area? — ^Yes; there is a Icharif 
channel where they only get one crop; where there is perennial irrigation, 
they get two crops. 

43.066. Are there any tube wells in the neighbourhood? — -No. 

43.067. Are there any ordinary wells? — Yes; in my village there are 22 
wells; the rahi crop is generally grown on that land by lift irrigation. 

43.068. Are these wells irrigating land which is also commanded by a 
canal? — -No, canal irrigated land is separate from this. 

43.069. I thought pei’haps well-water was supplementing water at a time 
when the canal-carried water was not available? — No, that is not possible, 
because rice wants a lot of water and only the canal can supply that water. 

43.070. You say with confidence that the co-operative credit movement in 
your district has substantially improved the economic position of the culti- 
vator? — ^Yes, I am certain it has. 


48.071. Has it eased the load of debt?— Yes, many people have redeemed 
their mortgaged lands and have become very prosperous; they are now free 
from the moneylenders. 

43.072. Have many societies failed in your district to your knowledge? — 
I think very few. 


43.073. So^ that the movement and the principles of co-operation carry a 
good name in that district? — ^Yes, a very good name indeed. 

43.074. Are there many critics ?— Yes, of course there are those who are 
hit by it. 

43.075. The moneylenders ?— Yes, they are the only ones. 

43.076. That is human nature Yes. But it is a great thing for the 
agriculturists., 

43.077. Are there any other critics? — I do not know. 

^ 43,078. Do many of the more conservative cultivators stand out against 
;joimng the co-operative society ?— Yes, of course; the moneylenders are the 
only people who are opposed to co-operation. 

43,079. What type of primary society do vou favour: a amflll primary 
society of say 50 members or a large one of 200?— They are both good. 

43,080- You think there is room for both.? — ^Yes. 


43,081. Professor Oangulee: You do not farm your own land?— No, I do 
not; I lease it to tenants for farming. 

Can you tell us whether the educated landowners of your district 
are ^nohn^ to farm their own land?— No, they are not disiLlined, pro- 
Traded ^ere is a prodt, if some expert from the Agricultural Department 
shows them how to oultirate the land so as to make a profit out of it. 

43,083. That is the only thing you want?— Yes. 

the landowners, of your district would farm 
their own land? — Certainly. I would do it myself. 
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43.085. Have you asked for the assistance of the department? — ^No. 

43.086. From where do the cultivators of the district obtain the seed 
they require? — There are certain stores, but more societies are required 
for storing seeds. 

43.087. Are these stores maintained by Government? — ^Yes, by the 
Agricultural Department. 

43.088. Do you know where youi own tenants get their seed from? — 
They generally use the seed they grow on their own fields. 

43.089. They do not obtain seed from Government stores? — Sometimes, 
but this year they did not. 

43.090. I understand that in your district you depend chiefly on well 
irrigation ? — ^Yes. 

43.091. What water-lifting arrangements have you? The Persian wheel? 
— Yes, worked by a bullock^ 

43.092. Can you suggest any practical methods by winch Government 
might encourage the sinking of new wells? — Government could give iaccavi 
for it j that is the only way. 

43.093. Is cattle-breeding by itself a profitable business proposition? — 
In our district we do not bre^ cattle for sale. 

43.094. No one has taken to cattle-breeding as a profession ? — No. 

43.095. Is there a co-operative cattle-breeding society? — do not 
remember. 

43.096. On page 384 you refer to adult education, and you say no non- 
official agency exists in this Province. Can you explain why that is? — 
No one has taken the matter up. 

43.097. Have District Boards taken any interest in it? — do not know. 

43.098. You suggest that cattle dealers give cattle on credit. Is that a 
common practice? — ^Yes. 

43.099. How do they realise their money? — When the crop is ready the 
people pay them from the sale of the produce of their land. 

43.100. What happens if the animal diesl^ — ^They have to pay just the 
same, and they often find it difficult to do it. 

43.101. Do they execute any bond? — ^Yes, there is a regular bond. Some- 
times they are sued in court. 

43.102. You seem to suggest there is no long-term credit system in your 
district as yet? — ^That is so. 

43.103. How do the cultivators obtain long-term loans? — ^They have to go 
to the ordinary moneylender; but I think the mortgage banks which are 
now being considered will advance long-term loans. 

43.104. Is there any subsidiary industry in your district to which the 
people might turn? — ^No. 

43.105. Mo\ Kamat : Have you heard of the activities for the welfare of 
the agriculturist carried on in the Gurgaon district by Mr. Brayne? — 
No. 

43.106. Suppose a reduction in the land revenue assessment were given 
to the agriculturist, would that encourage to a considerable extent the 
planting of trees for fuel and other purposes? — Yes. 

43.107. Similarly, would it also encourage the enclosure of pastures? — 
Yes. 

43.108. Do you think that would be a very good scheme? — ^Yes. 

43.109. You support both those ideas? — Yes. 
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43.110. Have you anything to suggest as supplementary occupations for 
the agriculturist? — ^No. 

43.111. What about rope-making, basket-making and toy-making? — The 
agriculturists cannot take up these things unless there is someone to guide 
them and show them what to do. If some department took the matter up, 
something might be done. 

43.112. No guidance is being given at present? — That is so. If it is 
given, it will be followed. 

43.113. At present it is no man’s business to interest himself in these 
things? — That is so. 

43.114. No department is looking after it? — ^That is so. 

43.115. Do you think the time has come when the Local Government 
should appoint an officer to take up this matter in earnest? — ^Yes. 

43.116. It should be carried beyond the talking stage ?-^Yes. 

43.117 . Mr. Boherts : Do not the villagers do rope-making ? Do they not 
make their own ropes? — Yes, for their own use, but not to a large extent. 

43.118. You mention moKwa cake as having given good results. Can 
you give us any specific information about that? — No. 

43.119. Have you tried it yourself? — ^No. 

43.120. "What made you say it had given good results? — >1 have heard from 
people who have tried it that it is useful. 

43,120a. What has your education been? Have you been to college? — No. 
I was educated privately. 

43.121. You learned English at home? — Yes, and I improved my educa- 
tion by private study. 

43.122. Did you answer this Questionnaire yourself? — ^Yes. I am fond of 
reading and writing in English. 

43.123. Mr. Barron: How long have you been an Honorary Magistrate? 
— ^About twenty years. 

43.124. How much land have you? — 6,000 acres, in different places. 

43,124a, Mostly in the Sialkot district? — ^Yes. 

43.125. Do you cultivate the land through tenants — ^Yes. 

43.126. Tenants at will or occupancy tenants? — ^Tenants at will. 

43.127. Paying haiai? — ^Yes, and on the direct system. 

43.128. Paying a cash rent? — ^Yes, and also grain. 

43.129. Have you ever applied to the Agricultural Department for advice 
about the working of your land? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. GHULAM HASAN KHAN, Hon. Secretary, The Mianwali 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mianwalis 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) Agricultural operations can best be financed 
through co-operative societies. This system engenders the habit of thrift 
and self-help among the agriculturists and there is the further advantage 
of control over the use of the loan by the borrower, i.e., there is always 
a supervising institution to see whether the borrower has employed the 
loan for a productive purpose or not. Oirrent agricultural expenses 
requiring small sums of money can be financed through primary village 
socfeties and big enterprises through co-operative land mortgage hanks. 
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Short-term credit can be easily met through primary co-operative societies, 
iinanced, in their turn, by central co-operative banks. The latter institu- 
tions have become sufficiently established in this Province and possess enough 
tunds to meet the present requirements. 

As regards the provision of long-terms credit to cultivators, the best means 
is, as stated above, through the co-operative land mortgage banks, but the 
difficulty experienced in sucii banks now in existence is that, for their funds, 
they solely depend on Government loans. There is no other regular and 
independent source of hnance. As these banks have to advance long-term 
loans of considerable amount, ordinary fixed deposits by individuals, which 
are generally for one year, cannot be reasonably accepted by these banks. 
Some definite scheme for placing the finances of these institutions on a 
more secure basis must be evolved. I would suggest two methods : 

1. The major portion ot the Government taceavi grant should be advanced 
to these banks. It will also tend to enable these banks to lower their 
rate of interest. 

2. The issue of debentures. But this method can succeed only if the 
Government guarantees such loans. 

(b) The present Government system of taccavi is denuded of much of its 
benefit by the system of red tape-ism one has to encounter before getting 
a loan and similarly at the time of its repayment the same hardships are 
to be endured. Generally, many deserving and modest people can never 
expect to succeed in getting a loan. The major portion of the loan is 
grabbed by quite undeserving people. 

I would suggest that taccavi loans should not be advanced through the 
revenue authorities of a district. All provincial taccavi grants should be 
placed at the disposal of the Registrar, CJo^operative Societies, who should, 
in his turn, apportion it to each district and advance it through the central, 
co-operative and land mortgage banks. 

Question 6.— Agbioultuhal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) In my opinion the 
main causes of borrowing are: — 

1. Uncertainty of crops; seasonal disasters and limitless fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. 

2. Cattle mortality- 

S. Ancestral debt and the methods and malpractices of the indigenous 
moneylender. 

4. Habits of thriftlessness, improvidence and lack of forethought. For 
this even the moneylender is responsible to some extent. 

5. Lack of cottage industries to keep the agriculturist busy during 
days of leisure. 

6. Extravagant expenditure on death and marriage ceremonies. 

7. Litigation. 

<ii) The main sources of credit are; — 

1. Individual moneylender, which again may be described under two 
separate heads, the agriculturist moneylender and the non-agriculturist 
moneylender. 

2. Co-operative societies. 

3. Gk>vernment taccavi loans. 

4. Joint Stock Banks. 

(iiij The reasons preventing repayment are: — 

1. The presence of more than one source of credit at the disposal 
of an agriculturist, viz., local sowcars, co-operative societies, taccavi 
loans, <&c. 

2. Failure of crops. 

3. Ancestral debt payable to local moneylenders, coupled with the 
malpractices and unscrupulous tactics of the latter. 

4. Habits of extravagance and lack of forethought. 
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5. The present system of law relating to execution of decrees for 
money. ^ 

(&) 1. Greater spread of the co-operatire movement. 

2. Insolvency should be made easier for an agricultural debtor. At 
present, although a debtor is groaning under debt and has absolutely no 
prospect of being able to extricate himself from the burden except through 
insolvency, still the doors of the insolvency court are closed for him, 
because his assets in land are more than his liabilities. It is not taken 
into account whether his income from those lands, net or gross, for an 
average of ten years can be suf&cient to liquidate his debts. The insolvency 
law should be amended in so much as the assets of an agriculturist debtor 
who applies for insolvency should be calculated by the total of his ten 
years' net income from his lands and not from the market value of the 
lands. 

For the more backward districts of the Western Punjab where the 
agriculturists are hopelessly involved in debt, a special Insolvency Commis- 
sion should be appointed. This Oommission may, after inquiry, compulsorily 
adjudge a debtor as insolvent. 

3. Some special enactment should be passed for the purpose of preventing 
the accumulation of interest for long periods and fixing a maximum rate 
of interest. The present Usurious Loans Act of 1918 has proved insufficient 
to attain the object for which it was passed. Generally the courts seldom 
apply Its provisions and, even when it is applied, it tends very little to 
ameliorate the condition of the debtor. It would be better if this Act 
were repealed and, in its stead, a special enactment applicable throughout 
British India were passed containing, besides the provisions of the Usurious 
Loans Act, other provisions also to the efect that no creditor should be 
entitled to recover interest exceeding the principal amount originally 
lent. 

4. Special enactments should be passed compelling a moneylender to 
keep regular and standard account-books and to also keep the borrowers 
regularly posted of every transaction, to supply the latter with copies of 
their accounts and also to send them half yearly balance sheets, &c. 

5. Last but not least, 1 would suggest that the co-operative land mortgage 
banks should be encouraged as far as possible to undertake redemption 
of mortgages, liquidation of old ancestral debts, and the improvement of 
land. The Government should lend these banks money at a low rate of 
interest. Also the Government should provide these banks with facilities 
for the inspection of revenue records and obtaining copies of them, and 
should make it incumbent on the revenue officials to give them all possible 
help and information. 

(c) Measures like the Punjab Alienatiom of Land Act should be enacted 
in every Province. 

In my opinion it would not be advisable to restrict or control further 
the credit of cultivators. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act provides 
sufficient restriction and has been serving a most useful purpose. To place 
a restriction greater than what this Act provides will be harmful to the 
interests ot the cultivator. Moreover, I would suggest that practices to 
circumvent the provisions of the Land Alienation Act be made penal. The 
law of Benanii should be amended so as not to leave any loophole for 
frustrating the object of the Act. 

Non-terminablo mortgages should be prohibited. A maximum period of 
twenty years should be fixed for all mortgages. 

Question 7. — Fragm:entation oe Holdings. — ( a) 1. It should be fixed by 
law that at the time of sub-division of a holding a minimum area standard 
should be observed for every field. 

3. Consolidation of holdings should be taken in hand by the Government 
through the Co-<'perative Department, assisted by able and experienced 
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revenue officers, and special and adequate grants should be sanctioned for 
this purpose- 

(h) The chief obstacles in the way are; — 

1. Difference in the quality oi soils. 

This can be overcome by adopting different valuaxions for each kind 
ol soil. Roughly, soils may be divided into thi-ee or four qualities. 
Moreover, practically it dependb upon the cultivator himself to improve 
an inferior soil. By adoption of more scientific methods of agriculture 
inferior soils can be improved. 

2. Foolish sentiments of the zamindars. 

By the steady spread of education this obstacle will soon lose its 
force. Propaganda on right and judicious lines can also do much in 
this direction. 

3. Presence of minors, persons suffering under a legal disability, 
widows with life interest, emigrants, &c. 

This obstacle oan be removed very easily by special legislation. 

(c) Yes. Special legislation is most necessary. As I have mentioned 
above, the consolidation work can best be done through Consolidation 
of Holdings Co-operative Societies, and if two-thirds of the owners of a 
village consent to consolidation, the remaining one-third should be com- 
pelled through legislation to accept the decision of the majority. Moreover, 
if a member is aggrieved by any decision of the society, he can have the 
benefit of arbitration. He will be saved the ruinous expense, trouble and 
waste of time which a regular civil suit involves. 

Question 8 — ^Ierigation. — (a) (i) The scheme of the Sind Sagar Canal 
tor the Sind Sagar Doab, comprising the districts of Mianwali, Shahpore, 
Jhang and Muzzaffargarh has hung firee for a very long time. By the 
opening of this canal (perennial), immense waste and barren tracts of the 
above mentioned four districts will be turned into very rich and fertile 
lands and a great deal of the poverty and suffering of the people of the 
territory concerned will be ameliorated. 

2. There is a non-perennial canal, called the Nammal Canal, in the 
Mianwali Tehsil of the Mianwali district. As it exists at present, being 
solely dependent on the rainfall which is very scanty in this part of the 
country, its advantages are of a very precarious nature. This canal can 
be made into a perennial one by connecting the waters of the Uchhali 
Lake, situated a few miles distant, to those of the Nammal Lake. The 
IJchhali lake is of huge dimensions and is said to possess sufficient sources 
■of percolation to render the utility of the Nammal Canal of a more secure 
nature, to extend its influence to a much wider area of land, almost two- 
thirds of the Thai ilaqa of the Mianwali tehsil. 

As regards the first-mentioned scheme no apparent reason can be given 
for not carrying it out except unwillingness of the Government. It is 
possible that the area called the Thai Kalan, situated in the Bhakkar 
tehsil of the Mianwali district, may be uncommandable, but that area 
is almost negligible when compared with the area which can be commanded 
by such a canal. It was even proposed to the Government that if the 
Government was not prepared to launch this scheme, there were persons 
of capital and enterprise ready to form a company and undertake it, 
provided the (Government annulled the iSind Sagar Canal Act. But the 
Government did not consent to this even. 

As regards the second scheme, there is no insuperable obstacle in the 
way. Of course the Uchhali Lake is situated in the mountains and some 
miles of mountainous country intervene between the Uchhali and the 
Nammal Lakes. Yet several engineers who have seen the spot are unani- 
mously of opinion that this scheme can be accomplished easily because 
xhe Uchhali Lake is situated on a considerably higher level than the 
Nammal Lake. 
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Question 22.— Ck}-OPEaATiON.--(a) (i) 1. The Government should give more 
grants to the co-operative movement. 

2. Government taccavi grants should be placed at the disposal of the 
Begistrar, Co-operative Societies, 

3. Land mortgage banks should be encouraged and their finances should 
be placed on a securer basis. 

4. Laws making the execution of awards easier should be passed. The 
co-operative societies should be allowed to get their awards executed through 
magistrates as fines, or through the civil courts as arrears of land revenue. 

5. If the awards of co-operative societies in general be not made recover- 
able as arrears of land revenue, at least this should be allowed for the 
awards of the land mortgage banks. It is most necessary for the working 
and safety of these banks. 

6. Co-operative societies should be given special representation in the 
Councils, 

7. The present Sub-Inspector staff of the societies is not up to the mark. 
It is a clog on the progress of the movement on right lines. The non- 
official agency, i.e., the Punjab Co-operative* Union has not got funds 
enough either to ameliorate the lot of the present staff or to engage better 
staff in future on better terms of paj". The sub-inspector is the root in 
the tree of co-operation and his unability or unfitness more than counter- 
balances the zeal and ability of the superior staff. The Government shouli 
grant a handsome annual sum to the Punjab Co-operative Union in order 
to enable it to engage better qualified sub-inspectors. 

8. Up to this time the Government has issued only advisory orders for the 
local bodies to invest their funds with the co-operative banks. These 
orders should be made mandatory. The local bodies will lose nothing by 
such orders, as co-operative banks allow a higher rate of interest than 
all other institutions. 

9. The Government should give the stamp vending business to co-opera- 
tive societies. 

(ii) 1. Local bodies should give regular grants to co-operative institutioins 
in cases where the work of both is for the same purpose. For example, 
the District Boards should give grants to educational co-operative societies, 
and the Municipalities to urban educational societies, and similarly. 

2. District Boards should co-operate with this department in a fuller 
manner. 

(b) Credit societies have done a lot of good. These are steadily growing 
in popularity. But they are fighting a deep-rooted and long-standing evil, 
and unless the rural masses get more educated and the subordinare 
co-operative field staff, i.e., the Sub-Inspectors, are improved, it will be 
very difficult and will take a very long time to achieve the full measure 
of benefit from this form of co-operation. 

Another fact which needs attention regarding this point is that at present 
the central financing institutions can lend money to the credit societies at 
the minimum rate of 9 per cent, per annum. The societies in their turn 
lend to their members at 12^ per cent, per annum, which is rather a 
high rate of interest. Some means should be taken to lower this rate, 

(v) The work taken in hand by these societies is one of the most 
beneficial. Now it has been established beyond any measure of doubt 
that this work can be dono most successfully by the co-operative societies. 
But a picked staff is needed for the purpose. 

(c) Yes. Legislation should be introduced in order to compel the un 
willing minority to join for the common benefit of all. 

<c2) Yes. These have achieved their object to a great extent, but not 
fully* Some forms of societies have proved quite unsuccessful, e.g.* 
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oo-operative supply stores. There are other forms of societies which are 
still in the experimental stage, e.g., cattle-farming societies; better-living 
societies; better-farming societies, &c., and no opinion can be given about 
these at this stage. 


Oral Examination. 

43.130. The Chairman ■ Mr. Ghulam Hasan Elhan, you are Honorary 
Secretary of the Mianwali Central Co-operative Bank? — Yes. 

43.131. We have a note of your evidence. Is there anything you wish 
to add at this stage, or may we ask you some questions? — I have nothing 
to add. 

43.132. You point out on the first page of your note that there is need 
for the provision of long-term credit, and you suggest that the land mon- 
gage bank system might be extended? — ^Yes. 

43.133. You go on to point out that one of the difficulties in starting 
such banks is the fact that they have no regular and independent source 
of finance other than Government? — Yes. There is one other source; they 
are financed by the Punjab Co-operative Union. They are now being 
financed in addition by money got from selling the debentures of the 
Punjab Provincial Bank. 

43.134. If the public were educated up to the idea of lending money 
on the collective security of a group of mortgages, would not that difficulty 
be very largely removed? — I do not think the public will be ready to 
advance their money through this system at this stage. They want a 
Government guarantee. 

43.135. They want the security of a particular mortgage? — Yes. If 
Government were to guarantee the debentures any amount of money could 
be raised. 

43.136. If Government guaranteed the interest on the debentures ? — ^Yes. 

43.137. Mr. Calvert: You are speaking of a rather backward district? — 
Yes. I come from Mianwali. 

43.138. The Chairman: On page 393 of your note you deal with taccavi 
loans, and you say the present Government system of taccavi is denuded 
of much of its benefit by the system of red-tapeism. Are you sure there 
are unnecessary, formalities? — ^There are too many formalities as well as 
too much delay, and, moreover, if a man applies for Rs.50 he gets Bs.3a 
or Es.40 only; he has to tip somebody. 

43.139. The red tape costs money, as well as causing delay? — ^Yes. The 
greatest defect is that the greater part of the money is obtained by 
undeserving people. 

43.140. One might call it wastage by seepage and evaporation between 
the head-waters and tlje tail of the system? — Yes. I know of cases (there 
are many) where a landlord has got anything from Rs. 2,000 to Rs.3,000 
in the name of his tenants. The tenants did not get a single anna ; the 
landlord got it all. 

43.141. Is the co-operative movement making headway in your district? 
— ^Very much. 

43.142. For how long has it been firmly established in that district? — 
It was started in 1919 and it is now in a very strong position. 

43.143. With how many primary credit societies is your bank dealing? 
-^50. 

43.144. Are most of them healthy? — Yes. 
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43.145. Are there many failures — ^Up to hott no society has failed, but 
there are some on the verge of failure. 

43.146. Can you attribute their impending failure to any particular 
cause? — ^Yes. The people in the Bhakkar telml^ where most of the trouble 
occurs, are very backward in every respect; moreover, the moneylender 
is very strong in that part of the world. 

43.147. Why is it the societies do not prosper? Is it because members 
are unpunctual in their repayments? — ^To a great extent, yes. 

43.148. But you hope that, with patience and good administration, it 
may be possible to educate your co-operative public in the backward 
districts and so bring these societies to a better condition? — CSertainly. 

43.149. What exactly have you in mind when on page 394 you suggest 
that one cause of trouble is “ the present system of law relating to 
execution of decrees for money *’ ? — ^Now, specially in our Province, a 
ruling has been passed by the High Court which enables the decree-holder 
to have the judgment-debtor sent to the civil jail in the first instance 
without applying for other remedies which are open to him; therefore, 
the decree-holders have been taking advantage of this ruling most vindictively 
and agriculturists are being sent to the civil jail, especially at the time 
of sowing or reaping the crops. 

43.150. You next make a proposal that insolvency should be made easier 
for the agricultural debtor and that his net income should be taken as 
the measure rather than the total value of his assets? — Yes; I was thinking 
of the special circumstances of my own Province because the Land Aliena- 
tion Act applies in this Province and a man cannot sell his property. There 
is no open market for the property. The market price of the land should 
be taken into account at the time of calculating the assets, for, suppose 
a man has got land, the market value of which is lts.10,000, and he has 
got a debt of Rs. 5,000, he cannot liquidate his debt from the net income 
from his land. If he applies for insolvency, though he has a debt of 
Bs.5.000, the judge will say that his assets are more than his liabilities, 
and therefore he will not be declared insolvent, as the law stands at 
present. 

43.151. Has he borrowed on the security of his land? — But his creditors 
are not willing to take that, because it is not compulsory for the creditors 
to take the land on mortgage. 

43.152. Mr. Calvert: Your point is that under the Land Alienation Act 
agricultural land cannot be sold in execution of a decree? — Yes. 

43.153. And if he mortgages it to another moneylender, that will only 
be for twenty years? — ^Yes. 

43.154. The Chairman : In your view, has the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act proved a success? — ^It has not proved a complete success. 

43,166. Would you like to see it repealed? — Certainly not; there are 
certain loop-holes, no doubt. 

43.156. There are still loop-holes, and you want to stop the loop-holes? 
— ^Ye'5. 

43.157. In your view, would public opinion support a proposal to enforce 
consolidation of fragmented holdings against a one-third minority? — ^I was 
not thinking there of my own district, because in my district the holdings 
are large enough; but generally in the central Punjab, where the holdings 
are sub-divided to a very small size, it will be a good measure. 

43.158. You say in your district the holdings are still comparatively 

large in extent. How long has the land been cultivated there? Is there 
any record ? — ^The land there can be divided into two portions ; one is 
called the “ huieha which is ihe basin of the river Indus and which 
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depends on the annual floods of the river; it is cultivated from the old 
times. The other is known as the “ ihal ilaka)” which is a sandy tract, 
and which wholly depends on rainfall; there the cultivation lias begun only 
during the last 25 or 30 years. 

43.159. In the case of the “ kutcha tlaka” are the holdings still fairly 
large in that tract? — ^Yes. 

43.160. It is a matter of density of papulation, I suppose? — Yes, the 
population is scarce there. 

43.161. But are there indications that fragmentation will come about? — 
Yes; it may be within the next 10 or 15 years. 

43.162. If I asked one of the cultivators in your district whether he had 
heard of the Agricultural Department, what would be his answer, do you 
think ? — ^His answer will be that he does not know whether the Agricultural 
Department exists or not, because the department has only started its 
activities in our district about a year or two ago. 

43.163. So that they are just making a beginning in your district — 
Yes. 

43.164. There is no perennial irrigation in your district, is there? — ^No. 

43.165. Are there any tube wells? — One of the local men got one dug and 
it failed; another was diig by the District Board and it also failed. 

43.166. So that it looks as though there was no supply of water in the sub- 
soil? — do not know the causes of the failure. 

48.167. How far down did they go, do you happen to know? — ^No. One was 
on the bank of the river Indus, and there the level of the water is not very 
deep. But the other was in the * ihal ilaha^^ and it might have gone to 
2o0 or 300 feet. 

43.168. They both definitely failed? — Yes. 

43.169. On page 396 of your note you say: The present sub-inspectors* 
stafi of the societies is not up to the mark. It is a clog on the progress of 
the movement on right lines. ’’ Will you tell the Commission quite frankly 
what your complaint may be about the sub-inspectors’ staff? — ^The fact is 
that the present staff, the majority of them at any rate, do not know fully 
the meaning of co-operation. 

43.170. They have not been sufficiently well educated in co-operation? — 
Yes; they get their training for one month in the regular classes and then 
they are sent to the Inspectors to do field work. 

43.171. They get one month’s intensive training and they are put on the 
field to work with the Inspectors ? — ^Yes. 

43.172. You do not think it is sufficient? — ^No, it is not sufficient. More- 
over, their education is below the standard. Till now only matriculates or 
people below the standard have been taken into this service. I want them 
to be people who have passed the Intermediate examination at least. 

43.173. Would they cost you more.^* — ^Yes. 

43.174. But you think that would be worth while? — ^Yes. Only the inspect- 
ing staff of this department is all that can be desired; but these sub- 
inspectors are not quite fit. 

43.175. In your district, in the credit primary society that you know of, 
does the sub-inspector attend at times when members are applying for loans? 
Do you see him very often in the room when the members are applying for 
loans? — ^At that time I do not think the sub-inspector is present. 

43.176. It follows that you do not think the sub-inspector will be in a 
position to make any improper charges on the applicant before he will recom- 
mend the loan? — No; there are some stray cases when the sub-inspector 
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recommends an application after charging some fee; but such cases are very 
few. 

43.177. You are not thinking of that when you make this complaint ? — ^No. 

43.178. It is just a matter of men not being quite as efficient or as well up 
in the principles of co-operation as you could wish? — ^Yes. Moreover, if a 
better educated man is taken in, certainly his moral notions will also be 
better. 

4,179. Do the sub-inspectors improve as they gather experience? — ^They 
may; but there is very little scope for improvement in a man who has read 
up to the vernacular middle standard or up to the ^th dr 10th class. 

43.181. On page 396 you say : “ District Boards should co-operate with this 
department in a fuller manner.” Is that the Co-operative Department? — 
Yes. 

43.182. What exactly are you thinking of? — At present the District 
Boards, at least many of them, have not realised that the work of the Co- 
operative Department covers much of the work which is entrusted to the 
care of the District Boards. 

43.183. Your suggestion is that District Boards might work in with the 
co-operative societies, that the local authority might combine with the co- 
operative organisation? — ^I do not mean that they shouild be amalgamated 
with the Co-operative Department; they ought to be separate. 

43.184. Sir Senry Lawrence : On page 394, paragraph 4, you suggest that 
special enactments may be passed compelling a moneylender to keep regular 
and standard account books. Have you seen the law that was put before 
the Council towards that end? — Yes. 

43.185. Was that enactment passed by the Council? — ^It was passed by the 
Council but rejected by the Gfovernment. 

43.186. On what ground was it rejected, do you know ? — ^The Government 
said that it was defective in some respects, and that they would put in a 
new Bill on the hues on which the Government thought it proper that such 
a Bill should be passed. 

43.187. Is that Bill being prepared now? — have no information about 
that. 

43.188. Is there a general feeling that something should be done to enforce 
regular account keeping? — ^Yes. 

43.189. Sir Thomas Middleton: Have you got a Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Bank in your District? — Yes. 

43.190. Can you tell me whether it is doing much business? — ^It was started 
in June, 1924, and up to this time it has advanced about Es.80,000, and 
about 2,600 acres of land have been redeemed; but I do not consider that to 
be much business. 

43.191. In view, I suppose, of the enormous amount of debt on the land? 
— ^Yes; because before this Bank was opened I got some enquiries made 
through the Deputy Commissioner of the District, and it was discovered that 
about eighty lakhs of mortgage -debt existed in two tehsils of the district. 

43.192. So that the proportion hitherto redeemed by your Bank is \ery 
small ?—YeB. 

48.193. What prospect do you see of expanding the work of the bank 
rapi-ffiy? — In the Bhakkar tehsil there is not much prospect, because most 
of the land is mortgaged to the moneylenders ; if an appeal goes to the High 
Court, and if there is no decision on the point for five years the land cannot 
be redeemed, because there are heavy rates of interest in kind, and without 
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going to the civil court the mortgagee will not accept any amount less than 
the original amount fixed. 

43.194. Up to what percentage of the value do you advance on mortgage 
— Fifteen times the net profits. 

43.195. A great deal of the land in your district will be mortgaged to a 
much heavier extent than that.P — do not think so*, because the value of 
land in our district rose about fifteen years ago, and the older mortgages are 
for small amounts as compared with the price of the land. Let me illustrate 
my point; about 5,000 kanaU of land are mortgaged for Rs.14,000, and the 
present market value of land of that quality would be Rs.35 per kaml. 

43.196. I understood that the difficulty in many parts of the Punjab was 
that the original mortgage, plus the accumulated interest, much exceeded 
the value of the subject? — That may be the case in Central Punjab, but in 
our District it is not so. In recent mortgages, when there was a boom and 
the price of the land rose very high, the original mortgage plus the interest 
might have exceeded the value of the subject. Many applications were made, 
but they were ultimately rejected. 

43.197. Your district seems to be a very suitable one for Land Mortgage 
Banks to take up work in? — ^Yes. 

43.198. Mr, Barron: Are you a zamindar? — Yes. 

43,199 How much land do you own? — ^About 207 katials. I am not much 
of a zamindar myself, because my father is alive, and the land that I have 
is self-acquired. 

43.200. Have you any profession? — am a lawyer. 

43,200a. a B.A., LL.B.?— Yes. 

43.201. Do you practise as a lawyer? — Yes. 

43.202. As well as carry on the work of Honorary Secretary of the Central 
Bank ? — ^Yes ; I am also the Honorary Secretary of the 'Co-operative Mortgage 
Bank. 

43.203. Sir James MacKenna: What is the capital of your Central Bank? 
— ^It is about five lakhs now. 

43.204. How much in deposits have you from individuals? — About 
Ils.2,00,000. 

43.205. Is that from the people of your neighbourhood? — The major 
portion is from the people of the district. 

43.206. That is the area in which the bank operates? — Yes. In this 
connection I might mention that about one lakh of rupees has been 
deposited by one person, a Nawab; he is now dead, and his property is 
managed by the Court of Wards; the rest of the deposits is by individuals. 

43.207. Did the Court of Wards put the money there? — No, the Nawab 
himself put it in before he died. 

43.208. How many societies have you of the ** A ” class? — ^There were 
three “ A ” class societies last year, but now there are only two. 

43.209. Are the bulk of your societies in the “B*’ and “ C classes? — 

Yes; but half the societies are unclassified. 

43.210. Has this Central Bank any power of inspection of the primary 
societies in its circle to see that the money lent by the Central Bank is 
being properly applied — ^I do not think that there is any hindrance in this, 
because the Central Bank lends the money, and it ought to be able to 
inspect, but this has not been done. 

43.211. The Central Bank knows the position or stability of the primary 
societies, I take it? — Yes. 
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43.212. So that you have no fear of large defaults? — ^No, because the 
liabilities of the members of the society are unlimited, and therefore we 
have got no fear. 

42.213. Profei^sor Guncjulee : How do you utilize your reserve fund? Have 
you considerable reserves — Our bank is a new one; it was started only in 
1921, and there is not much reserve; we have invested it in Government 
securities. 

43.214. Do the primary societies also invest their money in the bank? — 
There are about three or four societies, and they have invested their reserve 
funds in our shares and fixed deposits. 

43.215. Talking about this Land Alienation Act, you said that there are 
some loopholes. Could you give us one or two instances of such loopholes? 
— The chief loophole is the henami practice. 

43.216. How does that work? — A person who is not an agriculturist 
wanting land strikes a bargain with the zamindar, and he ako induces 
another agriculturist to become <a benaimdar^ that is to produce the land 
in his name, and he gets a loan bond executed by that henamidar. There 
are two defects in this system ; one is that generally in most cases the non- 
agriculturist gets that loan bond executed with interest, and if the land 
deteriorates, or, if he finds after two or three years that his principal phis 
his interest exceeds the value of the land, he sues the man for that debt, 
otherwise he takes the profit of the land, and the other man is only a 
benamidar. It may be that sometimes for the consideration of his having 
become the benomidar this man is made the tenant of that land. 

43.217. Have you any non-credit co-operative societies? — ^Yes. 

43.218. What sort of societies are they? — One is a better farming society 
started about five or six months ago; one is the Islahi Rasumat society; I 
do not think that it has been registoed up to this time. There are also 
adult school societies, and I think there are also some night-sdhool societies. 

43.219. How are these adult school societies progressing? Are you in 
touch with any of them? — ^Yes, I know some of them; of course it depends 
upon the honorary workers of each society whether the results are good or 
not; in societies where there are good honorary workers the results have 
been very good; in others they have not been as good as they might have 
been. 

43.220. Mr. Calvert : Has the co-operative movement extended now across 
the Indus? — Yes, there are about forty societies in Isakhel which are the 
best societies in the district, 

43.221. Are their members mostly Pathans? — ^Yes. 

43.222. Does the Post Office run the money order system there ? — ^Yes. 

43.223. In your district the vast majority of the people are Mussalmans? 
— Yes, about 94 per cent. 

43,224- .Where are you getting funds from for your co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank? — At first we got our funds from the Punjab Oo-operative 
Union, and we also got Rs.30,000 fiom the Government, but now Rs.12,000 
of that has been taken by the Punjab Provincial Bank. A Nawab gave us 
a deposit of Rs.15,000, and there was a deposit of Rs. 1,000 from another 
man; we have now returned those deposits because they were for one year. 

43.225. Have you actually in your Mortgage Bank applications for loans 
pending?— At the present time there are applications for loans pending. 

43.226. You are getting more funds?— Yes, we can get more funds. My 
reason for praying for more funds is that if many mortgage banks are 
opened in this Province, they will of course want funds because, as I under- 
stand, Government only grants about 3 lakhs to the Registrar for this 
purpose, and that is not sufficient for many banks, 

Mr. Givulam Hasan Khan. 
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43.227. Are you also a representative of Mianwali on the Punjab Co- 
operative Union? — Yes. 

43.228. Have you heard that debentures of the Provincial Bank have been 
floated? — They have been floated and have been very successful. 

43.229. Did you get any money through those debentures? — ^Yes, we got 
Rs. 12,000 because the Provincial Bank took away Rs.12,000 of the Govern- 
ment loan, and they told me yesterday they were prepared to take the rest 
of the Government loan. 

43.230. You say that a maximum period of twenty years should be fixed for 
all mortgages? — Yes. 

43.231. Would you extend that to mortgages between all zamindars? — 
Certainly. 

43.232. In your district is not there an irrigation rule that the first right 
to water belongs to the man higher up? — ^Yes, there is. 

43.233. Do you think that is a good rule?— It prevents disputes. 

43.234. Would you like to apply that to the Indus? — The Indus does not 
need such rules, and those rules cannot control the Indus, 

43.235. Are you not aware that your Sind Sagar canal has been held up 
by the Bombay Government? — When I spoke of the unwillingness of the 
Government, I meant that the Government were giving undue preference 
to the people of Bombay rather than to the zamindars of the Punjab. 

43.236. Do not you think that that is very wrong? — It is. 

43.237. What do you think of the work being done by the Punjab Co- 
operative Union? — ^The Punjab Co-operative Union is doing very good work, 

I think the Government should support it in certain branches of its 
activities and should give it more help because the funds of the Co-operative 
Union, as they now exist, are insufficient for the extension of the work. 

43.238. There are certain people who think the Punjab co-operative move- 
ment is too official; what do you think of that? — ^I do not think it is too 
official; official supervision is needed. The main portion of the work of the 
co-operative movement is done by honorary workers and by the zamindars 
themselves; the officials are there only to guide the zamindars on the right 
lines. In the whole of the Co-operative Societies Act there is no mention 
of any officer or official; they are merely guides; they do not interfere in 
any matter ; they are not on the managing committees of the Central Bank, 
of the Land Mortgage Bank, or of any society ; they are merely advisers. 

43.239. As far as your Central Co-operative Bank is concerned, you have 
no trouble from official interference? — "No. 

43.240. Was ib not in Mianwali that some of the very earliest co-operative 
societies in India were started? — Yes, several co-operative societies were 
started in Mianwali by Mr. Orosthwaite in 1898 or 1899; two or three of 
them are still in existence ; they are very good societies, 

43.241. We have been told that the Land Alienation Act is preventing 
zamindars from getting credit; what do you think of that suggestion? — 1 
do not think it is ; it cannot be denied that it is a restriction on credit, but 
it does not present the zamuidar from getting credit. What has a 
zamindar got ? He has only got his land or his house. His houses are also 
classified as land, and the moneylenders certainly advance money on the 
security of the land. 

43.242. Is there much land owned by moneylenders in your district? — 
Yes. 

43.243. Is that land cultivated by moneylenders? — ^Th© total number of 
cultivating moneylenders may be a dozen or half a dozen throughout the 
district. 
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43,244. Would you lilse this Royal Commission to rocomjnend that the- 
Sind Sagar Canal should b© constructed? — Most strongly, because the 
Bhakkar telisil is larger than two average districts in the rest of the 
Punjab, and combined with the area in other districts which would be com- 
manded by that canal, it will have an influence upon a very large part of 
the Province. 


43,24o. WTiat about the poor suffering zamindars of Sind? Do you think 
they will lose their water? — do not Slink they will. Mine is only a lay- 
man’s opinion, but I think the Indus contains a very large amount of 
water; they wiU not be able to control it by any bund. Up to the present 
it has been considered that the Indus cannot be bound down. The old 
Mianwali town was washed away by the river Indus; a canal was dug, but 
the river changed its course, and that canal became a river. 

43.246, Mr, Kamat: How many rivers has the Punjab which have big 
irrigation schemes? — ^AU the rivers except the Indus have irrigation 
schemes. 

43.247. If a neighbouring Province needs water, do you think the Punjab 
should have a monopoly of all its river waters and that the other Provinces 
should be starved? — ^No, I do not think that; but this scheme of the Sind 
Sagar Canal was thought of in the eighties, and the Government passed 
the Sind Sagar Canal Act. The Government should now either fulfil its 
promise or annul the Sind Sagar Canal Act. The Government should act 
fairly, jfc should either decide once and for all to dig this canal or annul 
the Act. 


43,248. If another Province has also a big scheme to which that Province 
is committed, is it not equitable that that should be taken into considera- 
tion ?—But that IS a small scheme. We have also a prior right with regard 
to time. 


43,249. Supposing taccavi loans were distributed through the co- 
operative societies, what would happen to those who were not members of 
the society and yet wanted taccavi help from Government? — ^They can easily 
become members of the co-operative societies; it does not cost anything to 
become a member of a co-operative society. 

_ ^,250. You mean that this should be used as a lever to compel people to 
join the co-operative society; is that your meaning?— No, that is not my 
meaning. If a man wants a loan, he can very easily become a member of a 
co-operative society provided he has got some credit. If he has not any 
credit, he cannot get a taccavi loan, even through the channel which is now 
maintained by Government. My meaning was that taccavi could be better 
utilised if advanced through the co-operative societies. 

^ 43,251. But supposing in a village there are only 27 persons who have 
30ined a co-operative society, while there are 100 who have not and who 
want faccouz loans, ^ how would your proposal work?— They can become 
members of that society or more than one society can be registered in that 


P'-«wticabIe to hare a system by which 
taccttw loans would be entrusted to cooperatiTo Mdeties 
with this sproial ^yiaon that they should be aUowed to distribute it to 
non-members P-Certamly great difficulty would be experienced with reeard 
Mbtoat^ l>eoa«se those non-members would not be subject to the law of 


43,263. So that it would not work in actual practice F— No. 
Mt . GJiAilam Sasan Khan, 



43,254 In addition to the Honorary Secretary, is there a paid manager 
of your Central Bank? — Yes, one has been engaged about a year ago. 

43.255. What is his salary? — ^Rs.75. 

43.256. What is his banking experience or training? — At first he worked 
in our bank for about one month; then for about a month under the 
Accountant at our bank ; he was sent to the Punjab Provincial Bank to be 
trained; the Punjab Provincial Bank sent him to the Lahore Provincial 
Bank; there he was trained for several months, and, when they gave him a 
certificate of fitness, he was engaged by us as manager. 

43.257. Are there any ‘Central Banks on the boards of which Deputy 
Commissioners have seats? — ^Yes, in nearly all Central Banks the Deputy 
Commissioners are chairmen. 

48.258. What functions have they as chairmen? — They preside over the 
meetings, and generally the chairman supervises or superintends the business. 

43.259. That being aljnost always the case, do you really think they do not 
influence the general policy? — It cannot be called an undesirable official 
influence. 

48.260. You do not call it undesirable, but you do admit there is some 
influence? — ^Very rarely, and when there is, it is for the benefit of the bank, 
because sometimes the committees of the banks are not well educated and 
are therefore liable to go astray. 

43.261. As a matter of principle, do you not think the co-operative move- 
ment ought to be a people^s movement? — ^It ought to be, and it is so in the 
Punjab. 

43,262 Even though you say that to some extent Deputy Commissioners 
influence the policy.® — I think that is a thing which can be dispensed with 
now. 

43.263. And the sooner you do it the better? — ^Yes. 

43.264. Mr. i2o barfs : In answer to Sir James MacKenna, I think you said 
that you, as secretary of the Central Bank, dealt direct with primary 
societies. Is not the usual procedure that the Inspector recommends a loan 
for a primary society? — ** A ” class societies can deal with us direct, without 
the intervention of anyone. Many banks have also given this privilege to 
“B” class societies; our bank is now considering giving this privilege to 
them. As lar as the other societies are concerned, as their condition is not 
considered satisfactory, it is laid down that their loan applications should 
come through the Inspector, The Inspector only recommends a loan; he 
does not sanction it. It is the Central Bank which sanctions it. 

43.265. But in regard to the bulk of the societies, he recommends the 
loan? — ^Yes, because ‘‘ C ’’ and “D ” class societies form the majority. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till Thursday^ the 3rd March, 1927, at 10 
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Thursday, March 3rd, 1927. 
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The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman). 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., O.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulbe. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Sir tlExiiY Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.L, I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B, 

Bai Bahadur, Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.LE., M.V.O. 


£ Vr®o=; SS- 


^ I.C.b. I j Secretaries, 

Mr. P. W. H. Smith. J 


Mr. J. B. G. SMITH, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — ( a) I deal here only with perennial and non- 
perennial irrigation. 

I will refer to wells under (6), 

The districts in which I advocate extensions of irrigation are; — 

(i) Bohtak and Hisear (perennial). 

(li) Jhang, Muzaffargarh and Multan (perennial and non-perennial). 

(iii) Mianwali and MuzajQtargarh (perennial). 

The obstacles to extensions of irrigation in the above tracts are as 
follows, (N.B. — ^I should like to make it clear that these are no-t insur- 
mountable; they are merely hindrances to immediate progress: ways 
and means of overcoming them are being sought); — 

(i) Bohtak arid Sissar , — The probable cost. This, under present 
conditions, prevents the most recent project for irrigating these areas, 
viz., the Bhakra Dam Project, from being a “ Productive ** work 
in the technical sense. 

I may say here at once that on the basis of present-day costs, no scheme 
for the irrigation of these areas will be “ Productive.” 

The only possible means of giving water to these areas is by one or 
more storage dams on the Jumna, Sutlej and Beas rivers, and as there 
are no Crown waste lands to be made irrigable thereby, and sold, the 
project cannot be Productive ” as an isolated unit under existing revenue 
rates which are outside the terms of reference. Great consideration must, 
however, be given to the economic advantages such a scheme must possess. 

(ii) Jhang, Muzaffarga/rh and Multan, 

(iii) Mianwali and Muzaffaxrgarh, 

I take these together. 

The former are to be irrigated by the Haveli Project; the latter by the 
Thai. 

The only obstacle here is the assignment by the Government of India 
to Bombay of all the winter supplies of the Indus River reaching Sukkur, 
which includes what will reach it on the development of the Stitlej Valley 
Project from the five tributaries of the Punjab. 
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Ques-tion 8. — Irrigation. — (b) I am satisfied with the existing trend of 
methods of distributing canal water to cultivators. The principle now- 
being adopted and gradually extended is proportional distribution at 
outlets, with control points ^ong the distributaries. Until such time as 
supplies entering distributaries can be automatically maintained con^^tant. 
it is impossible to improve on this principle. 

The internal distribution is in -the hands of the cultivators. Recently a 
great advance has been made in some villages by the control of this interna I 
distribution being taken over by the village panchayat. 

No methods have been employed to prevent the waste of water hy 
evaporation and very little has been done to prevent loss by absorption 
except in the way of experiments on which it has hitherto been accepted 
that the cost of efficient lining was prohibitive. 

I do not know that anything can be done to prevent the former. The 
latter would be minimised by: — 

(a) Lining of channels, 

(b) A more rigid enforcement of Rule 9 of the Canal Act (slightly 
modified perhaps to commence with) for the proper sub-division ot 
fields for irrigation. 

Be (a) above the cost undoubtedly will be heavy, but it will probably 
have to be faced on a protective if not a “productive^' basis. 

The losses by absorption which contribute to the rise of the subsoil 
water-table brings the prospect of lifting water from wSls— -both percola- 
■tion and tube — ^prominently to notice. And there can be no question that 
where the subsoil water has risen close to the surface, every effort should 
be made to encourage subsoil water to be lifted for irrigation. By “ close ’’ 
I mean a depth of 8 to 16 feet. The exact depth at which it is advisable 
to keep the subsoil water depends on the physics and texture of the soil 
and on its drainage, both surface and sub-surface, and on the liability of 
tracts to abnormal rainfall. 

Mr. B. H. WILSDON, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxen.), Scientific Research. 
Officer attached to the Irrigation Research Laboratory, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (a) (i) I classify research essential for agricul- 
tural progress under two heads; — 

(a) Fundamental. 

(h) Applicative. 

The organisation, administration and financing of activities under these 
two heads is not necessarily best attained by the same methods. 

Applicative work must of necessity be organised on a provincial basis. 
There appears -to be a tendency to relegate fundamental research to a 
central organisation (the Government of India) which shall “ co-ordinate 
the application of results in the provinces, I wish to give my views on 
this thesis, which is, I consider, liable to produce dangerous consequences 
unless the scope of the word “ co-ordina-fcion '' is very strictly defined. 
Any authoritative pronunciation such as is expected of a Royal Co-mmission, 
whereby functions of fundamental research and especially “ co-ordination 
are relegated to a central body, leaving mainly applicative research to 
local institutions, is likely to become an excuse to those in control of 
provincial purses for starving any but immediately ‘^practical " lines of 
work. This would be disastrous in its results. 

The most productive soil for fundamental research is in the University. 
A deplorable policy o-f isolation has been adopted in this country, and this 
has been as much the bane of research as of higher agricultural education. 
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While Tjhe uniTersities in India have deyeloped flonrishing schools ot 
research in which notable work, particularly in physics and chemistry, had 
been carried out by students under the guidance of professors, it is sig- 
nificant that practically no applied scientific research in agriculture has 
been carried out except in Grovernment-paid posts. At Pusa, which should 
be the premier institution for applied research of this kind, I am informed, 
there is not a single voluntary research student on the premises. I would 
suggest that it is impossible to legislate for the whole scope of fundamental 
research in agricultural questions by expansion of isolated Government 
agricultural institutes. Much might be done by instituting a system of 
University scholarships for work on the borderland of agriculture and the 
pure sciences, as is done by the Board of Scientific and Industrial Besearcu 
in England. The advantages proved in that case, are that not only do 
we attract to applied science the best brains, after a full training in the 
pure sciences, but that the universities themselves would profit by associa- 
tion with less purely academic research work. Suggestions of subjects 
suitable for “ farmed out ** research in this manner are made under (b) 
and (c) below. Grants for this purpose might well be administered by^ a 
central organisation which would be in intimate touch with the universities 
of India. 

No new agricultural research institution should be built outside a 
university centre. 

Question 1. — RESEAncH.- (b) Until recently no provision has been made 
for the study of the special problems of irrigation agriculture. It is true 
that Lyallpur is in the centre of a canal colony, but since its foundation 
so much work of a general nature has devolved upon it that the intensive 
study of the purely irrigation aspects of agriculture in the province has 
been impossible. By irrigation I refer to both well and canal irrigation. 
A scheme to provide a field station for irrigation research has progressed 
in this province to the point of earmarking an area of land at Lyallpur 
for the purpose. The provision of staff and equipment has not yet been 
proposed. 

The question of technical research in irrigation is so allied to agriculture 
that it may be referred to here. The main objects in view are detailed m 
the printed memorandum compiled by the Punjab Government. 

Qitestion 1. — ^Research. — (c) Soil phybics has received scant attention 
by the Indian Agricultural Department. A Soil Physicist has been recently 
appointed for Pusa and I believe another at Poona. The subject is of 
such importance that an officer, with the requisite physical and mathematical 
training, is as much necessary for the investigation of the problems of 
agriculture, as are chemists or botanists. 

Valuable work on base exchange in soils has been iiublisbed, singularly 
enough from the Calcutta University (by R. N. Mukerjee). Hydro- 
dynamical questions, of which there is a plethora awaiting investigation, 
might well be farmed out. The mathematical working out of agricultural 
statistics is another subject awaiting development. Some work of this 
nature w^ commenced by Mr. S, M. Jacob. The only satisfactory school 
of statistical mathematics with which I am acquainted is at Madras but 
much might be done if the suggestions put forward above were adoptad 
to improve teaching in other universities and encourage investigation of 
real problems. Agricultural meteorology’' is a subject allied with physics 
and statistics which requires much greater attention. 

Question 2.— AGBicuiiTTiitAL Education.— ( sc) The views I wish to put 
forward under this head relate particularly to the enlistment of scientific 
workers for agriculture. 1 consider that for this class of student a thorough 
Mr. R, H. Wihdon . 
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grounding in the fundamentals of science is more important than spending 
so many hours a day in practical ’’ agriculture. It appears to me 
a waste of time and energies for agricultural colleges to attempt to give 
complete instruction in the elements of the sciences as well as English 
and Mathematics, when by the extension of intermediate colleges ample 
supplies of prepared material can be obtained. By drawing on the inter- 
mediate colleges for students, the agricultural colleges would tap a much 
larger field of recruitment, avoid wastage due to failure in elementary 
subjects, and secure a better and more representative type of student. 

I therefore advocate that the teaching of the agricultural colleges should 
be limited to a three years’ course for the B.Sc., to be followed by a 
research degree in the sciences applied to agriculture. 

The need for the more general man, who will become a farm manager 
or be engaged in district propaganda work, may be met in the same 
manner, or by special courses in agriculture at district farms with a less 
scientific syllabus. 

Question 4, — ^AnaaNiSTEATiON. — (a) I consider that the eo-orduiation 
efforts as between the local and central Governments will be best met by 
an organisation on the lines of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Eesearch in England. A permanent board or department of this nature 
should be formed which would be representative of both the Central and 
Local Governments. It should be entirely independent of Pusa or the 
Board of Agriculture. It should control the grants made for the up-keep 
of Pusa and additional funds should be voted by the Central Governmen-D, 
whioh would be devoted to the promotion and co-ordination of research 
in the Provinces on a contributory basis. Separate subjects would be 
represented by distinct committees of the Board. Close touch would be 
maintained by this method between University and Government research 
institutes in all parts of India. Such a liaison as is to be desired can 
only be made effective if money is involved. The method of contributory 
grants for special work would secure this. 

The activities of such a Board should not be limited to purely agricultural 
research. The Meteorological Department Industrial Research, Irrigation^ 
and Engineering Research, should all eventually come within its purview. 
A Government physical laboratory must at no distant date become an 
absolute necessity in this country and should be related to the Board in 
the same manner as the National Physical Laboratory is to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, or Pusa to the Board proposed for 
India. 

Another difficulty which affects the promotion of special research work 
by Provincial Governments is concerned with the recruitment of superior 
officers. The practice has been to offer temporary posts of four years’ 
duration, as such appointments are within the powers of the local Govern- 
ment itself. One finds that the best applicants prefer to take up per- 
manent, if lower paid, posts in order to- avoid the uncertainty of tenure 
in temporary posts under local Governments. I myself have lost two 
officers, taken by Government of India Departments within a year, just at 
a time when they were becoming useful and capable of independent work. 
Much assistance might be given by a central organisation, in touch with 
Universities and research centres, in securing suitable officers to fill special 
posts in the Provinces, either by deputation or special appointment. A 
somewhat grandiose scheme for a reserve of Research Chemists was put 
forward in the recommendatio^ns of the Chemical Service Committee. 
While I make no suggestion of this nature, I feel that a central organisa^ 
tion, controlling scholarships in Universities and research institutes, would 
be able to secure better recruits, and make temporary appointments con- 
siderably more attractive, than can Provincial Governments. 
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QuBSTIO^’ 8 . — ^Iekigatiox. — (a), (i) The districts of Jullundur, Hosliiarpur 
and Ambala are undergoing a process of progressive desiccation. The water 
table in Jullundur especially has fallen at a rate roughly proportional 
to the increase in intensity of well irrigation. The depletion of the water 
table can be contoured along lines which correspond with the intensity 
of the well irrigation. It is thus reasonable to suppose that the depletions 
are the result of an excessive demand now made by wells on the sub-soi] 
reservoir. The depletion shows no signs of decrease and any scheme of 
extension of tube well installations can only make conditions worse, and 
at the same time give rise to diflBlcult legal questions, since the owner 
ot a powerful tube-well installation may actually rob his neighbours and 
throw their wells out of action. Other causes which have been suggested 
as contributory to this process of desiccation are the deforestation of chos, 
and geological movements at the base of the Himalayas. The only positive 
solution of this problem would appear to be the construction of a Marif 
channel taking Beas wa.ter. The subject is mentioned, as there appears 
a possibility of the establishment of proscriptive rights on Beas water by 
Sind and the Sutlej irrigation. This would leave a fertile doab waterless, 
although water passes on both its boundaries destined for deserts further 
south, which would be more profitably employed in the Punjab. 

Question 8. — ^Ibbioation. — (b) The problem of water-logging has been 
treated at length in the Punjab Gk>vernment’s memorandum and is now 
the subject of a special inquiry. The position as shown by the knowledge 
we possess at present may be briefly stated as follows : — Of the water taken 
in at the head works of our canals, from a quarter to a third may be 
lost by absorption in mains and branches. This figure is based on the 
differences of discharge measurements taken at heads and distributary 
off-takes and is subject to large errors, but the maximum figure is probably 
not far from the mark. Of the remaining water, spread over the land in 
distributaries, water-courses and in the fields, a certain proportion percolates 
to the water table. The results of the statistical investigation which I 
have had in progress now enables this proportion to be fixed with some 
certainty. From an analysis of the fluctuation of well levels, as related 
to the rainfall and irrigation water received by the soil, it is found that 
on the average roughly one third of the water so applied percolates through 
the soil to raise the spring level. This is in agreement with the empirical 
rule adopted in America for estimating the volume of water added to 
the drainage by irrigation, and is also confirmed by independent lines of 
reasoning. 

Equilibrium in an irrigated tract requires a drainage, natural or artificial, 
to equal this continual flow to the sub-soil water reservoir. Apparently in 
certain tracts, such as the Upper Bari Doab Canal, equilibrium ha® been 
established. In others there are no signs that such an equilibrium will 
be attained before the water table reaches the surface of the soil, whereby 
intich valuable agricultural land will become lost to cultivadjion. In many 
tracts the water table has continued to rise steadily at a rate which 
agrees very reasonably with what would be expected on the basis of the 
figures given in the preceding paragraph. We are thus faced with the 
immediate problem of saving valuable land and cities threatened within 
a few years, as well as the ominous general trend of the water table. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a), (i) Measures taken to free water-logged land 
of surface water may not be adequate for the re-establishment of agriculture. 
Detailed drainage of such land, in which a drainage outfall is maintained 
by the Irrigation Branch, is the subject of an experiment at the Ghakan- 
wali Reclamation Farm. Mole and tile drainage is being tried with the 
aid of a set of Fowler Tackle. The experiment is at too early a stage to 
enable definite conclusions to be drawn at present. 

3/r. B. H. Wilsdon, 
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(ii)^ Promising results have been obtained by the use of gypsum on 
alkaline lands. This treatment is most effective in cases where the soil 
has an alkaline reaction and has, as a result, become deflocculated and 
impervious. The so-called hara soil in the Montgomery Colony was treated 
by this method in 1920-21, and in conjunction with green manuring gave 
the most satisfactory results of any methods adopted. The experiments 
have, however, not been followed up satisfactorily, so that it is impossible 
to recommend a treatment suitable for all cases. The method will again 
form part of the experimental work at the Chakanwali Reclamation Farm. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (c) The reclamation of lands extensively damaged 
by water-logging can, in my opinion, only be successfully undertaken by 
Government agency. Everything is against the individual cultivator. He 
himself is malaria stricken and his cattle are equally miserable and 
unhealthy. Successful reclamation will need power machinery and, therefore, 
considerable capital expenditure. It may frequently be necessary to 
expropriate owners of large blocks of land in order to have room to take 
effective measures. Ee-colonisation of the reclaimed area would thus be 
best carried out by a special system of tenure, providing Government with 
a strict control of agricultural methods, in order to maintain drainage, 
economy of water, and thus prevent a recurrence of the evil. 


RAI BAHADUR LALA WAZIR CHAND CHOPRA, B.A., 
(Ind.), F.R.S.A., Superintending 
Engineer, Lower Chenab East Circle, Lyalipur. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — <c) I would strongly urge the establishment 
of a station for research in the matter of water-requirements of crops. 
Canal water is a most valuable commodity in this Province, and my feeling 
is that proper economy in its use is not exercised. It is only by knowing, 
from field experiments, the actual optimum requirements of each class 
of crop, that steps can be taken to economise water. Very meagre 
attempts have been made in the past, and all that I can recall to mind 
are : — 


(1) Experiments on the waste of water by cultivators 
in wheat-growing, 

(2) Experiments to determine the best number and 
depth of waterings for wheat crop. 



(3) Some experiments in the farm attached to the Agricultural 
College, Lyalipur. 

(4) Crop irrigation observations inaugurated in 191S, by Mr. 
Woods, late Chief Engineer, Punjab, and carried out for about three 
years. 

So far no results of real lasting value or practical application ha\'e been 
obtained. Therefore it is necessary to establish a farm, where the number, 
depth, time and mode of waterings best suited to each crop may be 
determined and results made available to the public. 


Question 8. — ^Iekigation. — (a) (i) The larger schemes have, I believe, been 
mentioned by Mr. Sangster, Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works, Punjab, in 
his evidence before the Commission in Simla, and I need not repeat them. 
As Superintending Engineer, "Upper Bari Doab Canal, one small scheme came 
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■DO my notice, and I wish to mention it here. TJie Upper Bari Doab Canal 
suffers trom the detect that the capacity of the mam line is not large enough 
to feed all the branches, with the result that, at times of. keen demand m the 
kharif season, although there is a surplus water going m the River Ravi at 
Aladhopur Head Works, the branches have sometimes to flow in rotation. 
This is the only canal in the province on which a rotational programme is ob- 
served in the kharif season also. The deficiency is about 500 ousecs. Both to 
make this good, and to take kharif irrigation to the khadM tract on the right 
of the Sutlej above Ganda Singh Wala (this is unirrigated at present, and lies 
just above the Kasur-Ferozepore Railway, which is the limit of command of 
the Dipalpur Canal of the Sutlej Valley Project taking off above Ganda Singh 
Wala weir), a rough scheme for enlarging the Salampur and Fandanagar 
feeders and having an independent feeder in continuation was proposed by 
me in 1921. By this means, and by further economy in use of water, irriga- 
tion could also be extended to the tract on either side of the Rasur Branch 
Lower up to the Grand Trunk Road, at present unirrigated. A feeder of about 
1,000 cusees was, therefore, proposed. The cost was estimated at about 25 
lakhs, and it was shown that it wo-uld just pay its way. The engineering 
difi&culties were not insuperable. The extra supply can be depended upon in 
the Ravi for at least six years out of seven. Though the scheme by itself 
would not bring any dividend, yet it is well worth taking up on account of 
its value in removing the defect of this large old canal and in bringing more 
area under irrigation. An additional advantage wo<uld be the opportunity 
the scheme wotild afford of examination and repairs of the first thirteen miles 
of the Main Line (which is its weakest part on account of so many rapids and 
steep slope), as the enlarged feeders would carry the winter supply for the 
major part of the cold weather. The scheme, however, was dropped mainly 
on the ground that the additional withdrawal of water from the Ravi at 
Madhopur would have a prejudicial effect on the Bidhnai Canal at critical 
times, viz., April, May, September and October. Now if the Haveli Project, 
which is designed to counteract the large variations in the supply of the Ravi 
for the Sidhnai Canal, had been carried o'ut, this difficulty in carrying out 
the small local scheme on the Upper Ban Boab Canal would not have arisen. 
The Haveli Project is held up because of the Sindh-Punjab controversy 
regarding withdrawals from Punjab rivers. This case is put forward as an 
illustration to show how even small schemes sometimes depend for their 
execution on the so-lution of this controversy. 

^ Uii) (1) In the unirrigated tract on either side of the Kasur Branch men- 
tioned above, there is both chaht and barcuni cultivation at present, but 
what I would recommend for this tract is irrigation by pumping the sub- 
soil water by hydro-electricity. Palls to generate power exist both on the 
Hasur and Sobraon Branches, but as Mandi Hydro-Electric •Scheme is in 
hand, it may be cheaper to derive power from there. 

(2) In canal irrigated areas, when spring leveli in a tract tends to rise to 
wi^in ten feet of the natural surface, steps should be taken to replace canal 
irrigation by irrigation from wells or by pumping from sub-soil. In this 
vray any rise that may take place on account of proximity of canals will be 
counteracted, and further rise of spring level would be checked. In fact, 
after a fall of a few feet an equilibrium will be established, depending on the 
infiltration head needed to work the wells or pumps. 

Such a thing has been tried at Amritsar and has succeeded. The area 
round Amritsar had become water-logged, and the heavy rains of 1900 
brought about a serious condition of affairs, and mortality from malaria 
reached the appalling figure of a plague epidemic. The Local Government's 
attention w’as drawn to this serious state of affairs, and as a result fourteen 
^be wells were sunk and worked by the Hydro-electric Power Station at the 
Grand Trunk Hoad fall on the Main Line Lower of the Upper Bari Doab 
C^nal. JPari passu with this, the surface drainage was improved, and two 
miles of the canal upstream of Amritsar were lined. The lining did not 

Sai Bahadur JOdla Wa^ir Ohand Chopra, 
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prove effective, as the cement slurry broke away, and the surface drainage, 
although it reduced percolation into the sub-soil, could not directly act on 
the spring level. The irrigation from the canal was reduced by the extent the 
pumps supplied, and any amelioration of conditions should in the main be 
attributed to pumping and replacement of canal irrigation by pump-irriga- 
tion. The Hydro-electric pumping installation was fist put into service in 
the year 1916, but the whole of the pumping sets were not in use until 1917. 
Mr, John Ashford, then Superintendent, Central Workshops Division, 
Amritsar, who installed the scheme, showed in a note, dated December, 1922, 
that the spring level in the region served by pumps had fallen from o to 7*7 
feet — say an average of 6 feet. His method of observation was to record 
the lowest spring level in the year at each pumping station, so as to be free 
from the effects o-f monsoon, the water-table being observed when the pumps 
were stopped from working for the previous 24 hours. In the Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch there is a system in vogue of recording spring levels on selected 
lines of wells every June and October, One of these wells — ^unfortunately one 
and not more — ^happened to be in this Amritsar pumping region. By com- 
paring the spring levels that obtained in this well before and after the pump- 
ing installation, I as Superintending Engineer, in my review of Mr. Ash- 
ford’s note, showed independently that this well had a fall in spring level 
of 3 to 4 feet. It may be said that in five years the spring level was lowered 
by an average of 5 feet, and unhealthy conditions round Amritsar have ceased 
to be. 

One real remedy to relieve and prevent water-logging, therefore, is pump- 
ing from the sub-soil; the other, of course, being surface drainage, to which 
I will revert in reply to question 9 (a) (i). I understand Mr. T. A. Miller 
Brownlie is taking up experimental hydro-electric pumping sat, Sagai, 
deriving his power from one of the canal falls I welcome this attempt on 
the part of the Agricultural Department, Punjab; but I am strongly of 
opinion that in future such schemes should be in the hands of the Irrigation 
Department. 

On the Lower Chenab Canal the whole of the commanded area on the left 
of the Main Line and of the Jhang Branch from tQhenanwan to Chiniot 
should really be so treated, any suitable area between the hmit of command 
and Chenab River also being included in the scheme. For this tract power 
can be had from the Mandi Hydro-electric Scheme, and reference to the 
Chief Engineer, Hydro-electric Branch, elicited the information that this 
area can be supplied with power from the first stage of the Mandi Scheme 
sometime in the year 1930. The same should be the case with the tract 
between the Gugera and Mian Ali Branches, say, up to Lahore-Pindi-Bhatian 
Road, and with similar tracts on the Upper Chenab Canal. These schemes 
will include the water-logged areas in those tracts. When water rises to 
within 4 feet of natural surface, and; at many places it has so risen, it has 
a detrimental effect on the crops, and I have fixed 10 feet as the limit when 
canal irrigation should be replaced by pump-irrigation. 

The canal water thus set free can be used for extension of irrigation else- 
where. 

The difficulties in the way of such schemes are threefold: — 

(1) Administrative , — ^The people are not willing to give up canal irriga- 
tion, and in this they get the support of the District Officers. The 
Irrigation Department has a policy of converting perennial channels into 
hhaaif ones when spring level rises high, and even this partial restric- 
tion of irrigation is resisted by the people. I quote two instances on the 
Lower Chenab Canal: — 

(a) On the Chhani Distributary the spring level had by 1922 risen 
to about 6 feet below the natural surface, and it was strongly urged 
by the Irrigation Department that it be converted into a kharif 
channel; but in view of the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner 
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and the opposition of the zamindars the idea of the conversion was 
abandoned. Thus, in spite of such high spring level, the Chhani 
co'ntinued to be a perennial channel. 

(6) In the case of the upper reach of the Hafizabad Distributary, 
where irrigation was once abandoned on account of water-logging, 
and where some improvement has taken place as a result of our 
seepage drains, restoration of irrigation was contemplated on a 
kharif basis,* but as a matter of fact restoration of perennial irriga- 
tion has been sanctioned. The spring level now is 7 to 11 feet. 

(2) Higher rates . — -The lift-water will naturally be more costly. Exact 
figures are not known, but the cost per acre would not be less than Bs.lO 
per acre. In the case of Jalalpur Hydro-electric Project, where water is 
to be lifted from an open channel — ^namely, the Jhelum JRiver — ^it is 
seen that if the average occupier’s rate is taken as iIts.7-8-0 per acre, 
the Project is just productive if credit is taken for the interest on 
realisation from sales of Grown lands. So in cases where water is to be 
pumped from sub-soil, and where no sale of Crown lands is involved, a cost 
of Rs.lO per acre is not high. In order that the pumping installation 
may pay, the consumer may have to* pay a rate of Ils.l2 to Ks.l5 per 
acre, compared to the present canal rate of rather less than Ils.6 per 
acre. 

(3) Technical . — ^There being not many examples in the Province, the 
technical knowledge is wanting, and there is a certain degree of shyness 
in taking up lift irrigation from the sub-soil. The first example in the Pro- 
vince was the Hydro-electric pumping at Amritsar, mentioned above. 
Being the first attempt, the cost data cannot be taken as a true guide. 
Then the yield of the wells deteriorated, due partly to less infiltration 
head caused by fall in spring level and partly to the choking up of the 
strainers. The next lead was given by the Renala Hydro-electric Scheme 
of Sir Ganga Ram, but here too the water is lifted from an open 
channel. 

These difficulties should be overcome in course of time, and there should 
be no hesitation to work out schemes against the introduction of power from 
the Mandi Scheme. 

3. This also disposes of Question 9 (c) in so far as it relates to such irrigated 
lands as have gone out of cultivation on account of water-logging. 

Question 8. — Iebioation. — (6) The present method of distributing water 
to cultivators consists in taking Government distributary channels from 
canals or branches, and giving outlets of mauageabJe size to cultivators’ 
chaks, the water to their fields being taken by water-courses dug by them- 
selves or at their cost. This fonn of distribution is all right, but there are 
aspects of it which need examination. 

(1> Sufficient economy in the use of water is not exercised. In the case 
of outlets, it results from two causes: — 

(a.) The full supply factor taken at the outlet-head is really too low. 
On the Lower Chenab Canal, for instance, till recently it was 250 acres 
per cusec, and is now 264. But the actual figure is in the neighbourhood 
of 350. I enclose as Appendix T a statement of full supply factor at 
outlet-head observed on the Awagat Distributary of the Lower Chenab 
Canal, which happens to be at the centre of the perennial area on this 
one of the largest irrigation systems in the world. Yery accurate daily 
discharges of outlets and of the Distributary at suitable control points 
are being observed for the last four years. The Distributary has been 
taking full supply at head of 60 to 62 cusecs, the outlets taking 52 to 
58 cusecs, the difference being loss in absorption. The full supply 
factor varies from 340 to 367, average being 355. Now on a 250 basis, 
tho irrigation on this canal in round figures is 2,450,000 acres per 
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annum. On a 350 basis it would become 35450,000, which is practically 
equal to the gross area commanded, i.e., 3,400,000. Thus with, proper 
exercise of economy, every acre in the commanded area could be brought 
under irrigation. In this age of linked canals the water saved from 
one canal can be utilized in other canals, and no compunction should 
be felt in cutting down water — of course the process should be gradual. 

(b) The mode of assessment is such that there is no incentive to 
economy of water. It is made by actual measurement of crop area, 
rate being so much per acre matured. If the system were volumetric, 
or by leases, the consumer would make every endeavour to make his 
water do as much irrigation as possible. The volumetric system has 
recently been introduced, but only a few large landholders can take ad- 
vantage of it. The small holder cannot, and therefore I am in favour 
of a system of irrigation by leases on a co-operative basis. I cannot do 
better than reproduce* in the main my note, dated 1919, written for 
the benefit of the first Board of Agriculture in the JPunjab of which 
I was selected a member. T wrote this note as a result of my observa- 
tion of the system on the Sone Canals in Bihar and of my further study 
of the subject. The arguments still hold good, and I draw attention 
to the concluding part of the note (paragraph 12). By this method 
in course of time economy of water would result, and the canal patwcuri 
agency be abolished. It will not be a wonder if, in course of time, the 
figure 350 given in (1) above may rise to 400. 

(2) As a corollary to what has been said above, I am strongly of opinion 
that comparatively high duties and full supply factors should be taken on 
our new canals. In the case of Sukkur Barrage, for instance, in the 
Project of 1920, the full supply factor for rice at canal head was taken <as 
39, and Dr. Summers, late Cfiiief Engineer in Sind, considered it as too 
high, and severely criticised the adoption of this figure by Sir Thoanae 
Ward. On examination of the problem I found that Dr. Summers's adverse 
criticism was not justified. The proper point to fix full supply factor is at 
distributary head, and I am of opinion that for Sukkur Barrage Dis- 
tributaries the full supply factor at the distributary head should not be less 
than 50; I am prepared to take it as 60. In this connection I refer to 
Punjab Irrigation Branch Paper Class B, No. 10, being a notet by me 
dated 20th March, 1925, on the Full Supply Factor for rice iu Sind. 

(3) Even on the bas's of crop requirements as they are understood by the 
zamindar aii present, and his method is wasteful, I find that a good deal of 
water is wasted in the pre-monsoon hot weather months of April, May and 
June. I enclose as Appendix III my note on the subject, taking Kasur 
Branch Lower of the Upper Bari Doab Canal as an example. At the end 
of the note is a curve which shows tharf> whether the year be normal, 
wet or dry, the supplies run in April, May and June are above even the 
wasteful crop requirements of zamindars. It will be a useful thing to 
conserve these supxDlies, and the question as suggested in last paragraph of 
the note should be considered either by a Committee or by the Discharge 
Division of the Irrigation Branch. It will also be observed on this curve 
that the supplies run in winter are below the requirements curve, and 
since crops are all matured as a matter of fact, this incidentally shows that 
requirements of water as understood by the zamindar are wasteful. 

II. There have been no regular methods employed so far to prevent loss 
by absorption in the soil. In the past there have been some spasmodic 
attempts at lining certain lengths of canal on the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
(described under Question 8 (a) (iii) ) and the* Lower Chenab Canal. Only now 
on the 8utlej Valley Project has the Main Line Bikaner Canal been lined 
for its entire length of about 80 miles. Surface evaporation is hard to 
prevent; the policy of having plantations along canals and distributaries 
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indirectly helps in reducing evaporation. In the case of water-courses, by 
keeping their capacity beteween one and two- cusecs, their multiplicity is saved 
and thus absorption reduced. In the Research station for water require- 
ments suggested in reply to Question 1 (c), experiments in lining distribu- 
tary and water-courses should also be carried out. 

III. The best form of outlet for distribution of water at the tails of dis- 
tributaries is the tail-cluster with standing-wave in each opening. The 
discharge depending on the gauge upstream, by keeping the floors of all 
openings at the same level, the discharge is proportional to the width of 
each opening. This device has been very successful in equitable and 
economical distribution of water at tails. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) The irrigated Punjab is an alluvial tract, 
and where canal irrigation prevails in the province, it is necessary to have 
an efl&cient systeim of surface drains, so that minimum of soakage takes 
place from rainfall. Natural drains in flat country do not have a graded 
bed, but because of intermittent flow, they become a series of alternate 
ponds and rapids, and water left in the ponds after the flood is over mostly 
soaks into the sub-soil. This becomes very apparent on the Upper Bari 
Doab Canal, where through long irrigation and deep rivers on either side, 
especially the Beas on the left, an equilibrium is reached for the conditions 
of irrigation and normal rainfall. In years of abnormal monsoon rainfall, 
the central part of the Boab shows signs of water-logging. Ordinarily the 
monsoon ceases about 15th September, but in 1917 there was about 6 or 6 
inches rainfall at the end of September and a like figure at the end of 
October, and an extraordinary rise* in spring level took place in the central 
part of the Boab. This was due to ungraded and restricted drainages. A 
special Drainage Division was opened for two years to work out the 
drainage schemes on this Doab, The Hudiara Nala Scheme is in hand now 
at a heavy cost, and other principal drainages will be taken up later. This 
policy should he adopted throughout the Province. 

(ii) The unculturable land, if it happens to be in a tract which is subject 
to inundation from hill torrents or rivers, such as the hallar area in the 
Deg Valley and on the left bank of the Ravi, one method of making it 
fertile is to make the flood-spill water to stand on the lands by means of 
suitable bunds with sluices, so that the silt in the water may be deposited 
and then clear water drained off. This fine silt deposit will make the land 
fertile in course of years. 

(iii) The erosion of the surface soil by flood-water takes place only if the 
slope of the country is steep. The erosion can be saved by terracing the 
land. This is very largely practised in 'hills, and in the sub-montane parts 
of the plains. 

fr) Please see last paragraph (3) of reply to Question 8 (a) (iii). 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) and (/) and 19. — Forests. — (b) The possi- 
bility, of greater use of natural manures lies in the direction of using cow- 
dung and green manure. It is necessary that fuel supply in villages should 
be inipi'oved so that wood fuel is cheap. When the area under cultivation 
was not so great as at present, the fuel used was partly cow-dung and partly 
brushwood and its roots from the jungle Now the latter is not possible, 
and it is necessary to encourage plan cations in village common land. The 
water in irrigated tracts should be given free, and villagers should co- 
operate to rear up Che plantation and have a working plan under the guid- 
ance of the Forest Department, the service being rendered free. In this 
way it may be possible to use less of cow-dung as fuel and use it mostly as 
manure. 

As regard's green manure, field demonstration should be taken to peoples^ 
doors; and the recently introduced policy of the Irrigation Department, of 
remitting water-rate on hemp, indigo and guara sown after February and 
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ploughed as green manure betore loth September should be persisted iii. 
reople have not taken much advantage of this concession yet, but a begin- 
ning has been made, and there is no doubt that green manuring will become 
popular in course of time. Propaganda by the Department of Agriculture 
is needed. In Bihar there is a system of green manuring paddy lauds. By 
the end of October, when the plants are in flower, a secondary crop (^called 
yatra crop) of gram, linseed or ke^an (a kind of pea) is 
generally sown in rice fields. Water is taken into the plots and then the 
seeds are sown broad-cast; the water is then allowed to remain in the fields 
for about 30 hours and then drained ofi. The roots and remains of this 
jmira crop act as a green manure. 

There is a similar practice in Egypt. Berseem (a variety of clover) is 
sown in the standing paddy as soon as the water is finally drawn oif the 
crop, ten days before harvest. The seed falling on the soft mud germinates 
at once, and by the time the land is dry enough to harvest the paddy, the 
clover is one or two inches high and will not be hurt by being trampled on. 
It soon springs up above the stubble, and requires irrigating once or twice 
before it is fit to cut, in six weeks* time from sowing. In Egypt this clover 
last three months, and is out three or four times, forming an invaluable 
fodder for horses and cattle. Then it is ploughed in green, giving to the 
soil rich nitrogenous manure stored in root and leaf. 

These examples arc given to show that same form of green manuring is 
practised by people themselves elsewhere, and with proper education and 
facilities it may come into vogue in the Punjab. 

Question 11. — Cnons. — (a) (i) I have made a special study of the rice crop, 
and am strongly of opinion that produce per acre of rice in irrigated tracks 
can be considerably increased by alternately irrigating and draining rice. 
I observed one system of draining ni Bihar, and from further study of the 
subject I learnt that it is practised in other parts of the world also. The 
system of draining should be such as to ensure deposit of silt usually present 
in canal water. Thus water when applied should be allowed to stand till 
the silt deposits, and the clear water should then be drained off. The soil 
should then be allowed to dry till small cracks appear in it to aerate the 
roots. Water should then be applied again and the same process repeated. 
I earned out an experiment myself in 1916, and o-n the whole found that 
paddy so treated yields about 33 per cent, better produce. I enclose as 
Appendix IV my note on “ Draining of rice.** 

Rice requires a large quantity of water to mature it, and for this reason 
should have an experimental and demonstration farmi by itself, in a rice- 
growing region. On my return from Bihar tour in 1916, I had suggested 
to the Chief Engineer that such a farm might with advantage be established 
on the Raya Branch Upper Chenab Canal, which is in the mam a rice 
irrigating channel. I am glad now that one has been established under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Department. Strange as the suggestion may 
appear, T would recommend that this farm should be in charge of the Irriga- 
tion Department, at any rate to begin with. A sound knowledge of agricul- 
ture cannot be divorced from the education of the present day Irrigation 
Engineer, and it will b© not unnatural if the farm for rice, which so much 
depends on water, is placed under his charge, 1 think an Assistant Engineer 
(attached to the Division) should he in charge, helped by a subordinate and 
a zilladar who has received his education at the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College. The work should be carried out with the advice of the Deputy 
Director of this part, v-'ho should inspect the farm and record his remarks 
in the Log Book. Thus there will be co-operation between Irrigation and 
Agricultural Departments, which is a very necessary thing for the Punjab 
now. Later on, if necessary, the farm may be transferred to the Agricul- 
tural Department. 
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1 understand that the main object ot this farm is to have good seeds and 
evolve new varieties. This is not enough, but all matters concerning rice 
should be carefully derdt with. Seed selection is a very important matter 
indeed, and it has not receued any real attention in the Punjab. But “ it 
is important that the gram intended for sowing should be» carefully selected 
with a view to securing seed of high germinative power, true to type, and 
free from red grains, iliight grains which usually fail to germinate may be 
eliminated — by winnowing or, more effectively, by ffoating off in salt water, 
the latter being the method practised in Japan. To keep the grain true to 
type, it is advisable to collect separately, pz'evious to harvest, the finest 
heads irom the best yielding plants of the particular varieties, and to 
reserve the grain obtained from these for sowing purposes. The crop 
obtained iiom seeds so selected should be sub3ected to a similar process of 
selection during subsequent harvests until the type has become fixed ” 

The elimination of red grains is important, if the crop 

is intended for export, as the presence of red grain in samples of milled 

** white " rice lowers the commercial value of the latter considerably, and 
there are no methods of milling by which red grains can be separated from 
white*' , , . . (a) In Oeylon seed selected*’ in the Japanese method 

** and sown less thickly has been found to give a larger outturn per acre 

than uii&elected seed ” (h) Useful work in this direction is being done in 

Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, Bengal and Burma, and it is necessary 
to do the same in the Punjab,” Besides seed selection, and evolving new 
varieties, draining and green-manuring discussed above, the following 
matters should also receive attention on the farm : — 

(^1) SfetUings, — Under this head come the best mode and time of sowing 
seed-beds, the age, height and rate at which the seedling should be trans- 
planted. In Madras the seedlings are planted when they are three to six 
weeks old according to the vai'ieties, their height being one to one and a half 
feet. In Raipur farm the 1916-17 experiments on the gv/rmatia variety of 
rice showed that where one seedling is planted per hole, the best outturn 
was from seedlings five weeks* old, while two seedlings per hole six weeks* 
old gave the largest outturn. It should be seen by experiments what is the 
best for the Punjab rices. With regard to seedling rate in transplanting, 
the usual practice is to put a large number of seedlings in one hole. This 
results in waste of seed and also in less produce per acre. Recent experi- 
ments in Madras, Bengal and even Japan have shown that single seedling 
plantation gives very good results. The Madras experiments show that if 
seed has been sparsely sown in the seed-bed, strong seedlings are obtained, 
and equal yields are got by transplanting the seedlings singly. “ In 
Godavari, Tan j ore and other southern districts, the usual seed rate was 
about 100 to 160 lbs, per acre, and bunches of from five to eight and even 16 
plants were transplanted. By single seedling transplanting the rate was 
reduced to 20 lbs., resulting in a saving of about Rs.3 an acre in seed alone 
without affecting the outturn. The system has been very widely taken up 
in Tanjore and other southern districts, and it is estimated that the profit 
arising therefrom must ibe worth about 1-0 lakhs of rupees a year; (c) “An 
experiment conducted at Nugawela in Oeylon (d) in 1914-16 with a seven- 
month crop indicated three seedlings per hole as giving the best outturn, 
and two seedlings per hole gave next best results. The experiments carried 
out at Raipur station showed that where close planting is practised one 
seedling per hole gives the largest outturn; where planting at medium 

(a) Bulletin of the Imperial Institute Vol. XI, No. 4, October — December 
1913. 

(h) Tropical Agriculturist, Oeylon, June, 1915. 

(r.) Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 

(d) Tropical Agriculturist, June, 1915. 
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'widths, f.e., 6 inches, is practised 2 to S see-dlmgb per hole do better than 
singles, 'while with wide planting, i.e., 9 inches apart, threes and bunches 
have done best. That a low seedling rate is really good is further shown by 
the fact tihat “ in Egypt only half a bushel is sown per acre, and the yield 
is from 60 to 150 bushels per acre. In Ceylon, two bushels are so'«n and 40 
or 50 is the avei'age reaped from the best fields.’’ (a) Thus, there is an 
optimum rate for seedlings, and this should be investigated for different 
varieties in the Punjab. 

(2) Transplanting. — There is no point in having any broadcast- rice in the 
irrigated parts of the Punjab, and yet it is practised a good deal. One 
thing that the farm should do is to popularise transplanting by demonstra- 
tion, as the excess in outturn far exceeds the extra initial cost. The 
physiological factors involved in transplantation are somewhat obscure, but 
the conclusion at present arrived at after a number of experiments is to 
the effect that transplantation acts in a way like root pruning, the injury 
to the root system stimulating the growth of the sub-serial portion and 
resulting in increased tillering. The root system of the transplanted rice is 
developed from the lower nodes of the stem, the first or seedling root system 
dying completely. In fact a series of experiments showed that amputation 
of root system of the seedlings did not interfere with the development of 
the transplanted plants.” (b) In Central Provinces is has been shown that 
the transplanted paddy on 'the average pays about Rs.15 per acre more 
than a broadcast paddy, and as a result of Dr. Clouston’s efforts a large 
area in Chhattisgarh Division is transplanted now. According to Mr. E. J. 
Butler, Imperial Mycologist, that worst disease for rice called i//m does 
not attack transplanted rice, (c) Zamindars in the irrigated Punjab bbould, 
therefore, be instructed not to sow any broad-cast rice. 

(3) Roeing, weeding and cultivation duiing crop. — All this requires 
systematising. 

(4) Manure other than green manures. — ^It will be useful to determine the 
best manures for local rices, as the kind of manure to be applied depends 
to a large extent on local circumstances as regards availability and cost of 
transport, and to the peculiarities of the soils to be dealt with. Bonemeal 
has in many Provinces given good results, and as bones are available in the 
Province it will be a good thing if local crushing is arranged for, and the 
present export, which is a great agricultural loss 'bo the country, stopped. 
Artificial manures do not suit rice on account of their solubility iii water 
which is generally present on nee fields. Experiments in Coimbatore, 
Madras, have shown that bulky ” organic manures applied to rice fields 
give better results than manures of similar value but containing little organic 
matter ” (d). 

(5) Duty of water. — ^This is a very important subject, and very vitally 
concerns the Irrigation Department. This figure is uncertain. The B^ya 
Branch itself is designed on a duty of 80 at distnbutory head. 
On the Sone Canals it varies from 68 to- 48. The usual figure 
believed in the Punjab is 65. King gives a range of duty from 
25 to 66 — actual figures given by him from various sources being 25, 28, 30, 
40, 55 and 66. Experiments made by Mr. Balfour in Ceylon led him to the 
conclusion that on average paddy lands about 16 inches of water is required 
in the first month, and about 32 inches for succeeding months of irrigation. 
On the proposed farm in the Raya Division, the direct measurement of 

(a) Tropical Agriculturist, June, 1915, 

(b) daesification of rice in ttie Central Provinces, by Mr. E. J. D. Graham, 

(c) Pusa BuUetin No. 34, Disease of Rice.” 

(d) Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, London, Tol, 11, No, 4. 
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water and rainfall over a series of years will give the average delta in the 
field, and from this basis it will be possible to work out the duty in this 
Division, as rice irrigation only is done here. 

(6) Diseases of rice.— Rice suffers from a variety of pests and diseases. 
Investigations have been made in Pusa, and will be found in Bulletin 
No. 34 named “ Diseases of Rice by Dr. Butler. A leaflet showing 
pictures of different pests is issued from Lyallpur College also. The article 
in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute gives a good description of rice 
pests and diseases and of their treatments. The farm, by correspondence 
with Pusa Institute and Lyallpur College, can understand and deal with 
local pests and diseases. 

7, Vaneties of nee, — Varieties of rice are legion. In Bihar during my 
short stay I collected samples of about 30 rices. In Central Provinces, 
Mr. Graham collected as many as 670 rices having different local names, 
although each does not necessarily represent a distinct variety. In the 
Punjab we Have our own varieties like sathi, nhuslihan^ hara, etc. The 
classification is done on three different bases, namely : — 

(1) Habit of growth and cultural requirements. 

(2) Characters of grain. 

(3) Period of growth, i.e., early and late varieties. 

It will be a useful work if the farm classifies Punjab rices on a sound 
basis. Another very important work that can be done at the farm is 
testing the local varieties and propagating pure strains of the most 
promising ones, as is done at the Raipur farm for Central Provinces rices. 

(8) Flood or deep-water rice, — Another thing that may with 
advantage be done under the management of the farm is the introduction 
of the flood ” or “ deep-water variety of rice in inundated parts 
in the neighbourhood. One such place is the eastern part of Rakh Marh, 
which is inundated on account of the passage of the Deg Diversion through 
it 5 and another is the land between the Mast Chak Bund and the Ravi 
river. The variety is grown in Siam, Burma and Bengal. As the idea 
is new for this province, I do not need an excuse for quoting in full what 
little has come to my knowledge, in order to stimulate interest in this 
new thing, so that it may be seen if some of the inundated area which 
goes without -any crop in floods may not with advantage be employed for 
the growth of thie rice. There are only four short quotations, namely: — 

(i) from the book called “ Siam — A Handbook of Practical Com- 
mercial and Political Information, by Graham,” pages 302-303. 

“ Again, m many parts of the country, the land on which rice 
is grown is liable to floods of greatly varying severity. Here the 
ordinary rice-plant would frequently be destroyed and a variety 
IS therefore used which has been evolved in the course of centuries 
of selection. The variety grows at first as ordinary rice, but when 
the floods come its growth is accelerated to keep pace with the 
rise of water. The straw, large and light, acts as a float and 
keeps the head of the plant above water, and as the flood slowly 
subsides, lies on the surface throwing out at the nodes lateral 
shoots that terminate in ears and fibrous rootlets, which draw 
from the water the additional nourishment demanded by the 
luxuriously growing plant, which the original roots in the soil 
cannot supply. Thus a crop is secured, however severe the flood 
may be, though the resultant grain, owing doubtless to the rank 
growth of the plant, is small and inferior in quality to that pro- 
duced on irrigable and drainable lands.” 
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i^ii) From the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, London, Volume XE, 
No. 4, page 637 : — 

. . . The term ‘ giant rice ’ is proposed by Kikkawa for 

certain forms that grow beyond the normal height of ordinary 
rice, which is usually about 3 feet and seldom ezo^s 6 feet. In 
Siam and certain parts of India the stems of the * giant rice ' 
have been known to reach a length of from 10 to 15 feet. As they 
seem to possess the property of growing taller as the water rises, 
these ‘ giant rices ’ have their value in districts liable to flooding, 
and where the depth of the water cannot be controlled.’* 

(ill) From the Progress Report of the Ceylon Agricultural Society 
in the ** Tropical Agriculturist,” Ceylon, for June 15, page 380: — 
“ 'Mr. C. D. A. Gunawardena forwards a report on the cultiva- 
tion of ‘ yahaing ’ and ‘ sJiangale ’ paddy from Burma. These 
varieties are known to be water-resisting and were cultivated on 
fields apt to be flooded. ‘ Yahaing ’ withstood inundation when 
ears were ripening. The paddy is a three months variety and 
was broadcasted on 17th November. It went under water from 
27th November to 1st December, 6th-9th December, lst-5th January, 
and lCth-18th February. The yield secured was 45 bushels per acre. 
^ shangale ’ failed to germinate satisfactorily.” 

(iv) From Pusa Bulletin No. 34, ** Diseases of Rice ” by Mr. B. J. 
Butler, Imperial Mycologist, page 3: — 

The deep water varieties are coarse and withstand flooding 
to a remarkable extent, being said to grow as much as 9 inches 
in 24 hours and to reach a length sometimes of 20 feet. . . . 

The deep water rices are grown in the lowest lands, and in some 
places, where the inundation is early, have to be sown in February. 
They keep pace with the rise of water and at harvest only the 
ears and 1 to 1^ feet of stalk are cut, the rest, often many feet in 
length, being left as stubble. . . 

The author is speaking of the Lower Bengal Districts of Noakhali, 
Tippera and Dacca. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (c) I would say an emphatic yes. In 
co-operative irrigation I fully agree with the opinion expressed by Sir 
Henry Harrison given in the note on co-operative irrigation attached as 
Appendix II to Question 8 (&). 

I reproduce it here to bring it pointedly to notice: — 

” . . . I submit that, if not at once, eventually some system of 

village government must be devised and sanctioned by law, enabling a 
large majority of candidates for water fo-r a certain area to coerce 
a small minority into accepting it. I energetically maintain, then, 
that we must be careful to, preserve the system of leasing in compact 
areas, that leasing in compact areas involves as a consequence thac 
the tenants of such areas should be vested with the powers which 
all communities have of overruling the objections of an obstructive 
minority, more especially when the minority as a rule desire the 
water but hope, and too often hope rightly, that by holding out they 
will obtain some at least of its benefits without payment.” 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (b) I would strongly urge introduction of 
uniformity in weights and measures in the country. There are practical 
difficulties in the way of this reform, but the advantages, which need not 
be dilated upon, far outweigh the effort required to overcome these diffi- 
culties, and persistent attempt should be made to bring about the reform, 
even though gradually. For area the units should be the English acre 
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and its decimals, and for weights the Indian maund and seers (maund ** 
82 2/7 Ih.). For assessment of canal dues, a system of recording and 
assessing in acres and decimals can he brought about easily. In the 
accompanying note (Appendix V)* it has been shown how different land 
measures in the Punjab can, with the help of simple conversion tables 
and simple mental arithmetical formulae, lend themselves to assessing canal 
rates on an “ acres-and-decimal ’’ system. I would advocate its adoption 
as a first step towards uniformity of measures in canal administration. 

APPENDIX I. 

Pblating to Question 8. — Irrigation. — (b) Statement showing full supply 
factors at outlet heads on Awagat Distributary, Lower Chenab Canal, 


Season 

Cusecdays at 
outlet heads. 

Days of flow. 

Average dis- 
charge per day 
in cusecs. 

Area assessed 
in acres. 

Full supply 
factor per 
cusec. 

Kharifl922 

7,029 

134 

52*5 

6,813 

sis} 367 

Rabi 1922-23 

7,272 

136 

53*5 

12,729 

Xharif 1923 

7,257 

132 

55*0 

6,932 


Rabi 1923-24 

7,148 

131 

54*6 

12,509 

Xharif 1924 

8,314 

156 

53*3 

7,484 

200} 3^6 

Rabi 1924-26 

7,473 

128 

58*2 

11,669 

Kharif 1926 

8,653 

165 

52*5 

8,136 

^6)361 

Rabi 1925-26 

6,450 

118 

54*6 

11,249 


Average 365 acres to a cusec. 


APPENDIX II. 

Relating TO Question 8. — Irrigation. — (Jo) Note on a ^‘System of Irngntion 
by Uase=i on a co-operative basis.” 

During my visit to the Sone Canals in Bihar in 1916 I had occasion to 
observe the system of irrigation by leases in vogue there. Further study 
of the subject, and observation of the marked progress that is being made 
in the matter of co-operation movements in the country, lead me to think 
that time is come when a real start should be made of irrigation by leases 
in the Punjab. It may be said that the experiment on the Shahkot Dis- 
tributary, Lower Chenab Canal, did not prove a success; but it must be 
remembered that the experiment synchronised with the substitution of 
modules in place of outlets, resulting in silt trouble in the Distributary, 
and that the patwari agency was kept oon for statistical purposes, resulting 
in a certain suspicion in zamindars^ minds; then the period was not suffi- 
ciently long to judge results. A further attempt is therefore necessary. 

2. It will be a useful thing to give a history and description of the Bihar 
system. Irrigation first started on the Sone Canals in 1875-76, and in 1874 
it became necessary to consider what revenue system be followed on these 
canals. In Uharif the bulk of irrigation was rice, and the rainfall in Bihar 
is so favourable that a good deal of rice was matured on ram In spite 
of the vagaries of the Indian monsoon, the average rainfall in Bihar is 
about 50 inches, of which about 46 inches fall in the rice season of June 
to October. Although there are sometimes long breaks, a perusal of 

* Not printed. 
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the rainfall register of the Arrah Division showed me that the number of 
rainy days in July and August is much larger than in the Punjab. T^ius 
the rainfall is both copious and better distributed. During breaks in rains 
and for the periods immediately following the rains, the irrigation was in 
pre-canal days effected from shallow reservoirs or aJiaras which were 
formed by throwing earthen embankments across the country drainages 
with two sides running up the slope. Such bunds across drainages are 
not unfamiliar to people of the Sialkot District, which is traversed by the 
Aik, Deg and Satrah nalas, and, which being submontane has important 
drainage lines and fairly good rainfall. Outside the commanded area of 
the Sone Canals this system of irrigation is still practiced. Thus in the 
Eastern Bihar district of Gaya about half the cultivated area of the 
district is watered from these dha/tcus and pains (a sort of inunda- 
tion channels from streams) made by private agency. This favourable 
condition is reflected in tihe very low water-nate for rioej to begin with 
it was fixed ab Re. 1-8-0 per acre, and went on gradually rising until in 
1904 it was fixed at Rs. 3 per acre for long leases, as compared with 
Rs. 6-4-0 and 7-8-0 per acre in the Punjab. It is further shown by the 
fact that a system of crop experiments was introduced and is still in vogue 
determining the yields of crops cultivated with the assistance of canal 
water, as compared with crops cultivated without this aid. and to rouse 
the interest of cultivators it is enjoined that these experiments should be 
conducted as publicly as possible. These, then, were the considerations 
when the irrigation on Sone Canals system came to be introduced. At that 
time there were two systems to guide, (1) the Upper India system, (2) the 
Bengal system ^ Orissa and Midnapore Canals). "While contrasting the two 
systems in 1874, Lieutenant Ottley, R.E. (later Sir John Ottley, K.C.I.E.) 
expressed himself thus: — 

In Northern India a cultivator who desires to irrigate applies not so 
much for water as for either a share in an existing watercourse or for an 
entirely new watercourse. The sunnud once issued, he is at liberty, 
subject to comparatively minor restrictions, to water when he likes, where 
he likes, and what he likes. He can, if it so pleases him, refrain from 
irrigating if he sees a chance of rain; and in this case he is charged no 
water rate. 

“ In Bengal, on the other hand, he is compelled to state formally for 
every crop the area he wishes to irrigate, and aJbove all he must, if he 
would avoid paying a heavier rate make uip- his mind before a certain and 
that a very early date, i.e., at least six weeli before the irrigation is actually 
required. It must ble apparent to all that this procedure must naturally 
tend to deter the cultivator from taking water, as weighty formalities have 
to he gone through previous to every crop, and not, as in Northern India 
once for all.’’ 

3. Although Lieutenant Ottley saw the difficulty that in ordinary years 
the land would be practically under water when it would be almost im- 
possible to distinguish between canal and rain irrigation, he proposed that 
Northern India Canal Act, VIII of 1873, should he made applicable to 
the Sone Canals, with slight modifications. The rules required that culti- 
vators should apply for permits to irrigate specified areas, but that the 
charge should be on the area found by measurement to have been actually 
irrigated. This was a sort of compromise betwen the Punjab and BengsJ 
systems. This method though suitable for lands entirely dependent on 
artificial irrigation such as sugarcane or cold weather crops, or on canal 
systems of Northern India, proved quite unsuitable for rice crops on a 
large scale during the monsoon, when irrigation is only a help to the 
rainfall. This mixture of rain 'and canal water led to confusion. Supply 
was given from the canal as in Upper India and the officers “ hunted the 
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mixture of canal and rain water all over the country.’’ Mr. liighs in his 
book on “ Canale and Flood Embankments of Bengal ” says that 
he) remembers an “ Assistant Engineer who used to take samples of the 
water in the fields, which he stated, he could determine to be either rain 
or canal water 'by sight, taste and smell.” 

Bates and rules for wo-rking on thei Sone Canals were revised from time 
to time — ^in 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1888 (on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of 1887 presided over by Mr. (later Sir Henry) Cotton, 1891, 1896, 
1900, 1901, 1904 — and in course of time was evolved the present system 
of irrigating on leases and dividing the period of the year into three 
seasons of kharifj rabi and the “ hot weather.” The leases are of two 
descriptions — long and season leases. Long leases are for a term of years — 
previously they were for three or five years, but now the tendency is to 
make all long leases, seven year ones for supply from 20th June to 2Sth 
March, that is a full year except the hot weather. In kharif there are both 
classes of leases, and in rahi and hot weather there are season leases only. 
Fjor kharif the water-rates are levied on the area of the block, and no 
measurements of the area actually irrigated is done, whether it is a long 
lease or season lease, sufficient water being allowed to do cent, per cent, irri- 
gation in the block. The rate for long lease is Bs. 3 and for season kharif 
lease Bs. 4 per acre. For rahi and hot weather leases, the water-rates are 
levi^ on the area actually irrigated, the applications only approximately 
specifying the areas of land for which water is required. For sugarcane in 
long leased area additional rate is charged by measurement in hot weather. 
Permits for single watering, &c., are also essential, but that does not 
concern our subject. 

4. It will be thus seen, that as a result of forty years’ experience, the 
present system is evolved. The detailed rules can be seen in the printed 
book iSome Canal Buies.” 

o. It may be noted, that while the system has succeeded in Bihar, it did 
not attain success on the 'Western and Eastern Jumna Canals. On the Western 
Jumna in early years, selling water by contract on leases up to thirty 
years was started, the land-owner agreeing to pay a fixed price for a water- 
course head with a given area of opening. But in this time various changes 
and improvements were going on, and the system was abandoned. On the 
Eastern Jumna Canal about 1867 a great many three-years’ leases were 
entered on, and the system was readily accepted by the zamindars, but at 
the expiry of the first lease, people declined to renew them owing to the 
fact that people did not possess that co-operation, which is necessary to 
equitably distribute the water amongst themselves or determine the share 
of revenue to he paid by each. Thus it appears, that the failure on 
the two Jumna Canals was from want of persistence in the system, while 
the success in Bihar and Bengal is due to such persistence. There was no 
cooperation amongst the people before, but the system has brought in the 
necessary co-operation. The state of affairs in the early days can he 
Judged from the following quo-tation from the report of Mr, (later Sir 
Henry) Harrison, at that time Collector of Madnapore; — 

Frequently leases have had to he withheld because other ryots will 
not Join in them, stiU more frequently they have had to be postponed, 
while the Government Officer in an undignified manner dances attend- 
ance on the recusant ryots and endeavours by a mixture of persuasion 
and argument, to induce them to unite in a. lease which cannot be 
accepted otherwise. I submit that, if not at once, eventually some 
system of village government must be devised and sanctioned by law, 
enabling a large majority of candidates for water for a certain area, 
to coerce a small minority into accepting it. I energetically maintain, 
then, that we must be careful to preserve the system of leasing in 
compact 'areas^ that leasing in compact areas involves as a consequence 
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that rhe tenants of such areas should be vested with the power which 
all communities have of over-ruling the objections of an obstructive 
minority more especially when the minority as a rule desire the water, 
but hope and too often hope rightly that by holding out they will obtain 
some at least of its benefits without payment.’’ 

6. CJompare this with the following extract from an article by Mr. 
W. A. Inglis (retired Chief Engineer, Bengal), entitled “ Looking Back ” 
in “ Indian Engineering,” dated 23rd October, 1909, and the value 
of perseverance will be at once understood: — 

“ On the Sone Canals . . . the demand for leases is greater than 
we are able to comply with, and it is easy to decline applications for 
lands which require more than the usual quantity of water. The great 
advantage of the settled leases is that we know beforehand the volume 
of water required at each outlet and for each distributary. In the 
earlier days, with indefinite leases and unregulated outlets, the most 
heroic ejfforts were required at times of urgent demand to get the water 
to the land near the ends of distributaries.- Now it is mainly a 
question of keeping up the level of the river in the pool above the 
weir, though of course, it is still very necessary to constantly inspect 
the distributaries to see that the pre-^arranged rotation is kept and 
that the flow is not obstructed or interfered with. The construction of 
outlets, zegulated in accordance with the area to be irrigated and 
with the discharge capacity of the distributary, and the methodical 
rotation of supply from the Main Canal to distributaries has done 
much to fiicjlitate the distribution of the water. It is most interesting 
to study the efficiency of these arrangements. There is a great pleasure 
111 riding along a distributary at a time of demand and finding the 
calculated supply quite sufficient to give water to tbe last outlet, 
or to go down the Main Canal and find each distributary getting its 
allotted supply while tbe right balance is passing forward.” 

7 Proposals for a similar lease system, modified to suit conditions in 
Bombay, were placed before tbe Irrigation Commission by Mr. Visvesvaraya, 
then il^ecutive Engineer, Bombay, and met the Commission’s approval. 
The same views he put before the Irrigation Obnference, Simla, in 1904 
in his paper entitled Economy of water in Deccan Irrigation,” and this 
system has been introduced on the Nira Canal in Bombay. 

8. Tbe defect in any lease system on blocks lies in the fear that the 
zamindar may waste water if it is too much, but the remedy lies in our 
hands by adjusting the supply according to the needs of each outlet. This 
cannot be done during the currency of a lease, but certainly can be done 
about tbe expiry of a current lease and before its renewal. 

9. Such a system implies the existence of cooperation amongst the 
cultivators themselves, chiefly for the purposes of internal distribution of 
vater, Pancha/yats or Irrigation Boards can be appointed (on a basis of 
election) for such purposes. Such examples exist bot^i in India, and in other 
countries. The Locra system in Spain, so admirably described and advooaued 
by Mr. Schonemann on pages 43 to 49 in his printed report on Tour of 
Inspection in Spain and France,” is one good instance. In Madras the 
Collector of Nellore, Dewan Bahadur It. Barn Chandra Bao Avergal, has 
introduced such boards in certain villages of NeUore district in years 
1911 to 1914, and they are reported to be working satisfactorily. The 
boards are elected, and' their chief functions are — 

(i) To manage efficiently the irrigation on the reservoirs after the 
water emerges out of the several sluices; 

(ii) To see that no set suffers from want for water, that no single 
set is benefited to the prejudice of the other sets, and that each set 
gets its proper supply of water; 
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(iii> To get all their difficulties removed so far as irrigation is con- 
cerned by placing themselves in direct communicatio-n with the Public 
Works and Revenue Departments; 

(iv) To see that the rules of the Public Works Department in the 
matter of keeping the sluices open are enforced; 

(v) To suggest to the Public Works Department any temporary or 
permanent alteration in the rules; 

Cvi) To exercise a general supervision over the work of the 
Fanchayats and to guard specially that the richer ryots are not bene- 
fited at the expense of poor -ryots; and 

(vii) To supply labour to the Public Works Department on requisi- 
tion. In Ceylon also (according to an article by Inglis, in the ** Indian 
Engineering ” -dated I2th May, 1917) there is an Ordinance which 
empowers the Executive Government to constitute by proclamation any 
suitable area as an Irrigation district. Ofter such proclamation a 
meeting of the proprietors of that area takes place, and in this meet- 
ing they appoint a 'committee to be associated udth a representative 
of the Giovernment for framing rules for the encouragement and ex- 
tension of paddy cultivation and enforcement of ancient customs 
relating thereto. The proprietor also determine if the Ordinance shall 
be carried into operation by the aid of headmen, or of village councils 
or both. The headmen, who are elected by the proprietors and who 
receive pay, work under the direction and control of the representative 
of Government. The village councils are made use of in dealing with 
persons accused of breach of rules or customs. The President of the 
-council, who is either the -Government representative or some one 
deputed by him has, however, full powers, so that the council are rather 
in the position of advisers- The proceedings are summary, advocates 
or agents are not permitted to appear, nor is any appeal allowed 
to a superior Oourt. There is, however, a right of petition to Governor 
in Council. The powers are small, being limited to a hne not exceeding 
30 rupees. 

10. As regards the introduction of any co-operative system in the Punjab, 
this question along with the allied one of assessment by volume, has in 
recent years been discussed in this Province — ^principally as a result of 
criticism on Mr. Schonemann’s proposals in his Report of Inspection in 
Spam and France (mentioned above) — 

(i) Ry Government, both departmentally and in a conference of 
offi-oers vide the two publications: — 

(a) Selections f-rom the records of the Punjab Irrigation Secre- 
tariat — ^Introduction of Oo-operative Management of Irrigation 
in the Punjab (published for official use only). 

(b) Procel^ings. of a conference held at Simla on 12th and 13th 
September, 1917, on the more economical use of water for irriga- 
tion and on connected subjects. 

(ii) By Press, vide the two articles in the Civil and Military Gazette, 
Lahore — 

(a) ‘‘ Spanish Irrigation methods ” in the issues of 30th and 31st 
December, 1916. 

(b) “ Irrigation charges by volume ” in the issue of 22nd June, 
191-6, by way of criticism on a paper on Kennedy Gauge outlet 
read before the Engineers’ Association, Lahore, by Mr. Prabh 
Singh. 

(lii) By a professional body like the Engineers’ Association, Lahore, 
in a paper by Mr. Bur Singh on “ Sale of canal water by bulk and its 
distribution^ by Panchayats ” read at the annual meeting of 1916, 
the interesting discussion on which brought to light another instance 
Bai Bahadur Lola Wazir Chand Chopra. 
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of charge by volume and co-operative ananagement in the case of tho 
Aragon Canal in Spain. 

What form the oo-operative system will take in this province and what 
fate it will meet, experience alone will show, but there is no doubt that 
a beginning should be made in suitable localities. There is no reason 
why it should not succeed if introduced with caution and developed with 
care, when it has been successful on the one hand in such civilised countries 
as Spain, and on the other aimongst such wild people as the tribes of 
Afghajiistan and Seistan. A short quotation from the Civil and Military 
Gazette article (a.) mentioned above will not be out of place here. It 
says that “ . . . . local self-government will evolve itself under com- 
pulsion m the least favourable soils, and when the pressure is strong 
enough it will develop authority more effective than despotism. Precisely 
the same effects may be seen on the frontiers of North-Western India. Even 
the most lawless tribes in Afghanistan and Seistan manage to hammer out 
some kind of a workable system of making and maintaining large water- 
courses or Jca/rez some of which almost deserve to be called canals. 
Within the British border the old system of local self-management seems 
to have largely disappeared, to judge from the absence of any mention 
of it in the Gazetteers of the North-West Frontier Province, though for 
Bannu Mr. S. S. Thornburn has left on record a remarkable description 
of such a system. But in one respect it differs essentially from the 
democratic principles in force in Spain, for the distribution of water is 
not effected by any selected body or official, but a family of Shaikhs which, 
many generations ago, obtained water, and probably land as well, on con- 
dition that they preserved an equality of partition between two branches 
of a canal. Nevertheless, ‘the great feature,"’ on the Bannu Canals, 
and one indicating a remarkable power of self-Government is the method 
by which each turn or what may be called the periodicity of applying water 
is regulated. This method is simply the casting of lots These 

extreme examples are given to show, that when some form of co-operation 
exists in both civilised and uncivilised localities — ^the details suiting each 
locality — ^there is every propeet of its success, if introduced in other parts 
of India. 

11. The suitable localities in the Punjab to start the experiment, are 
either the Ohenab and Jhelum Ckilonies or the purely -rice tract like the 
Hay a Branch; the former because each village is practically a block watered 
by one or two watercourses, and has a homogeneous population, and the 
latter because there is only one crop (rice) grown at a time when the 
demand for water is fairly uniformly keen. 

12. I will now offer such suggestions about the introduction of this 
system, as occur to me after perusal of all the literature that has fallen in 
my hands, keeping in view such points as were salient features of the 
discussion in the Punjab. 

I. Preliminary — 

(i) The system should be started tentatively and with caution. It 
should be ffrst on a well-established distributary. 

(ii) It should be started on a voluntary basis. A year’s notice 
shordd be given to cultivators to the effect that with effect from next 
succeeding hharif on that particular distributary the system would 
be in force and applications should be invited to come in by the 1st 
March preceding that MiaHf, 

(iii) As soon as a dozen applications (one for each outlet) have been 
received, a special officer whose sympathies are with the scheme, should 
be appointed to introduce, work and develop the system. 

(iv) To begin withj the outlets as they are, should be dealt with, 
as the zamindars will have known their working for several years. 
Later on changes can be introduced. 
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II. — ^Working — 

(t) The unit should be an outlet. The fact, that there are often 
more than one village on an outlet will not affect the question 
materially. On the voluntatry basis, they shall have agreed amongst 
themselves before they apply. 

(vi) The irrigating community on the outlet, through their elected 
syndicate, should undertake to pay in some prescribed manner^ a cer- 
tain ffxed amount for the outlet at the end of each fasl. 

(vii) The amount (for an outlet should be based on the average of 
the earnings of the previous three years, to the next higher half- 
hundred, to make the amount a round lump sum. 

(viii) The lease should, to begin with, be for three years; and if the 
scheme succeeds it may be extended to seven years as in Bihar, and 
if necessary lease-money may be enhanced on some suitable basis. 

(ix) The payment may, with advantage, be made through co-opera- 
tive banks, which if not existing in the locality may be started. The 
bank should undertake to pay to the Department on fixed dates and 
realise the same from the syndicate in such manner as may by legisla- 
tion be decided. The dates may be 1st January for khaiif and 1st July 
for rahi, 

(x) To begin with at least it will be necessary to grant a certain 
remission per diem for the days over and above a certain minimum 
number of days on which the supply in the distributary may fall below 
a certain minimum level. For this purpose, gauges may be fixed for 
suitable reaches, and if the gauge falls belW a certain minimum in 
that reach on a day, that day Should he counted. Gauge-readers will 
read the gauges as usual, and since these readings will be connected 
on the distributary system, there is not much fear of fraud. The 
syndicate must be made to agree to accept our gauge register record 
as correct The above will be somewhat on the lines of supply of power 
to flour or other mills on canals. 

(xi) The canal patvxiri should have nothing to do with an outlet 
under lease. For statistical purposes the records of the civil paiwmi 
would quite do. 

III. The syndicate or pamhayat — 

(xii) The syndicate should be elected, the constituents being all the 
land-owners and mav/rusi (occupancy) tenants of the commanded 
area of the chah, a certain area say ten acres having one vote. The 
system of election may be determine by legislation. 

(xiii) The syndicate should be in offioe for three years, and suitable 
rules may be made to fill up vacancies. 

(xiv) The strength of the syndicate will vary with the area of the 
cAaJfc, there may be say one member for every 50 acres, with a nunimum 
of three. 

^ (xv) Each syndicate may determine, by rules framed under legisla- 
tion, the best and most convenient local mode of collection of revenue; 
but I would suggest that it may be proportional to the time the water 
course was used by an irrigator. Such an account would be simple, 
and approximate check on it would be the wa/mhandi mentioned in 
next clause. The amount realised should be the lease money, plus 
cost of working. 

(xvi) Distribution of water should be according to a wcurahandi 
fixed in an open meeting of the syndicate attended by all irrigators. 
It may be occasionally revised. 

(xvii) Accounts should be as simple as possible and may be kept by 
a munshi, who should have nothing to do with any work in the field, 
If at Bahadmr Lala Wazir Ghcmd Chopra. 
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the syndicate to decide the best mode of reporting time to the Munslii. 
Where there is better confidence, the individual irrigator’s report might 
do; otherwise the syndicate may employ a patrol for the purpose. The 
above are mere suggestions. 

(xviii) The selected officer — ^he may with advantage be the Executive 
Engineer of the Division — should help the syndicate with advice; but 
he should not have any executive power over them. 

IV. Miscellaneous — 

(xix) With regard to the repairs of the water-course, it will natur- 
ally be kept by the people in a proper state; but there should be no 
interference during the currency of the lease. At the time of the 
renewal of the lease, the renewal should be granted only if the water 
course is reported to be m good condition, as is done in Bihar. W'ith 
regard to masonry works on water-courses the present system may 
continue. 

(xx) All charges on account of waste of water will naturally be 
abolished as also kharaba remission. Charges for waste of water are 
a trifle, and the kharaba remission is not much really and it abolition 
will be no hardship. 

(xxi) But to begin with at least, some provision should be made to 
grant partial or full remission in the event of a wide-spread calamity. 
The present rule under the Canal Act according to which the Executive 
Engineer and the Deputy-Commissioner can jointly grant remissions, 
may be suitably modified. 

(xxii) Some sort of legislation will, it appears, be necessary to bring 
about the change and to ensure its working. 

13. The above are bare outlines. The introduction and working will 
lequire great thought and patience. 


APPENDIX III. 

Rblatino to Question 8 — Ibjhgation — ( b). 

Note on the possibility of better utilisation of the pre~monsoon hot- 
weather supplies in perennial rivers, during the months of April, May and 
June, 

To any observer in the field it is noticeable that on perennial canals 
a good deal of water is wasted during April, May and June. The high 
supplies run in these months are really unnecessary from the point of view 
ol crop-requirements. I think they are run because water is available, 
the period is rainless, and instead of sending water to the sea it is turned 
on to land, but economy is not exercised. Of course village tanks are filled 
in this period, but this takes only a small fraction of the supplies actually 
run. 

2. Analysis of crop-requirements makes the matter more patent. Below 
is given an analysis on broad lines, of the Upper Bari Doab Canal. Principal 
crops and their main features and water requirements will first be given 
in the narrative form, and to fix our ideas this narrative will then be 
tabulated. The normal depth of watering in cold weather is taken at 
3 inches (it is never higher) the rauni in rabi will be taken 50 per cent, 
more or 4i inches, and kor watering at 25 per cent, more or 3} inches. 
In hot weather the corresponding figures will be 3| inches, 6 inches, and 4^ 
inches. For this purpose hot weather will consist of the months of May, 
June, July and August. As to rice, both raumi and subsequent waterings 
will be 6 inches each. The above figures are fairly correct. They are only 
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conreniently k-ept as easily manageable multiples of 3 inclies. Thus J 
3 inches normal working be taken as 1 — ^then — 

3i inches (kor in cold weather or normal in hot weather) = IJ. 

4^ inches (rwmi in cold weather and kor in hot weather) = 1^. 

6 inches (roum in hot weather and rice watering = 2. 

In Table II these indices will be applied to facilitate calculation. 

3. The proportion of khcurif to rahi on different canals varies from 1 : 1 to 
1.2. The Upper Bari Doab borders on the ratio of 1:1, there being slightly 
more rahi than kharif. Assuming 1 • 1 will not make material difference in 
calculation hut will simplify it a good deal. 

4. Let us then, take the main featuies of the principal crops in a narrative 
form. 

Taking kha/nf crops first — 

(i) Sugarcane, — This crop is sown from about 1st March to 30th April. 
The preliminary watering is given 10 or 12 days before sowing. Baum 
IS done about 10 per cent, in February about 10 per cent, in April, 
and the bulk of about 80 per cent, in March. It requires one watering 
a month after sowing and thereafter one watering every fortnight in 
summer and one watering every month in winter, but none later than 
31st December. The area that may require water after 16th November 
is about 60 per cent, of the total. The crushing starts about 1st of 
November, and lasts till 31st March. A certain proportion is used as 
fodder. 

(ii) Bice. — Transplanted rice only is taken into consideration. The 
land receives an ordinary preliminary watering, and then a copious 
watering is given about three or four days before transplantation 
Fuddling is done for about two days and transplantation immediately 
follows. Transplantation lasts from about 1st July to about 20th 
August. From the date of transplanting to about 16th October a 
copious watering is required every eight or ten days. Harvesting goes on 
from 16th October to 30th November. 

(iii) Coiton.— It is sown from about 20th Maroh to 16th June, the 
major part being done from 1st April to 15th May. The sowing is 
done about four or five days after preliminary watering. One watering 
IS required about one and a half months after sowing and then one 
watering every month to end of October. The picking lasts from about 
1st of September to end of December. 

The remaining kharif crops may be divided into two classes with 
regard to water requirements. The first class is the early fodder crops 
of charij ^th, and maize near towns. The second class consists of late 
chari or jowar maize, gowara, mong, hajra, and late moth^ whose water 
requirements are much the same. The remaining crops such as vege- 
tables and melons in gardens, hemp and sesamum occupy such an insigni- 
ficant area, that they can be neglected for purposes of our discussion. 
Of chari and jowa^r about one-quarter to one-third is early fodder crops 
of class 1, and tlie rest later fodder and corn crops of class 2. 

(iv) Taking the first class, namely, early fodder crops. These 
are sown from about 20th March to 16t]i May, the first watering being 
given five to ten days before sowing. After that they require three 
waterings, one every twenty days about, till they are cut from 15th May 
to 15th July. 

(v) The other class is sown from about Ist July to 16th August, sow- 
ing being done four or five days after preliminary watering. After 
sowing it takes one watering every 25 or 30 days till early in October. 
It is harvested from 16th October to end of November. 

Bai Bahadur Lola Wazir Chand Chopra, 
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Taking Hahi crops next — 

(vi) Wheat , — The preliminary watering is done fiom about 1st 
October to 1st December, and sowing say loth October to 15th December. 
The waterings after sowing commence from December and go on say till 
end of March, there being on the average one watering every month. 
The harvesting lasts from about 15th April to 10th May. 

(vii) Barley , — ^This is always a small percentage of rab'i crop and its 
sowing season is November. It takes about one watering less than 
wheat, and is reaped from about 1st April to 15th April. 

(viii) Gram . — That on canals wants one preliminary watering about 
ten days before sowing, which last from 1st September to 1.5th October, 
the major portion being sown in September. It may want one water 
about February or March, and is cut from 1st April to 30th April. 

(ix) Toria , — It is sown from 1st September to 15th October, five to 
ten days after preliminary watering. It wants about two ivaterings 
up to December and is then cut from 16th December to 31st ilanuary. 

(x) Senji , — ^This is a very important fodder crop. It is sown in 
cotton a good deal. It does not ordinarily want ploughing. It is sown 
from middle of September to middle of November and seed is thrown 
a day or two after first watering. It requires wmter say once in 20 days 
till about end of March. Feeding the cattle on it lasts from about 1st 
February to 30th April. 

Any miscellaneous mhi crops may be taken half of the nature of 
wheat, such as sarshaf and oats, and half of the nature of gram, such as 
masur^ and their percentage is insignificant. 

5. As said above, this narrative is tabulated in a concise manner in 
tables I and II. There is a certain degree of indefiniteness about dates 
and the proportion sown in each month of the sowing period, but we may 
reasonably fix these things quantitatively in our mind, and from this 
determine tho state of crop-requirements of water in each month. In table 
II, column 2 gives the names of the principal crops with regard to water- 
requirements, and column 3 gives its percentage in the fasl to the nearest 
five. In the column for, months, the figure on the left of the x mark gives 
the percentage requiring water in a month, and the figure on the right side 
of X mark gives the number of waterings required; the product of these 
two is termed ‘‘ water-requirement index.” This is totalled for each month 
and the last row gives the illative crop-requirements of water month by 
month. The index on watering shows the nature of watering as given at 
end of paragraph 2. The figures are tentative only to illustrate the idea, 
but the results in the last row may be taken as giving a fair first approxima- 
tion of the relative ^ water-requirements by months. Column 16 in 
table II, S'hoiWB relatively in what proportion principal crops consume 
water on the Upper Bari Doab Canal (perennial section), and it will be 
seen that wheat takes the most. If we divide column 16 by column 3 
the result in column 17 will indicate the number of normal waterings of 
3 inches required by each crop on the average. In the case of rice, the figure 
17 really means eight or nine copious waterings, each double the normal 
Bm(» the normal depth of each watering is taken as 3 inches, then column 17 
divided by four gives the delta of various crops in the field. This is shown 
in column 18. 


6. It will be seen that making all allowanoes, the water requirement 
ifi at Its highest in September and October, and it falls in November and 
continues so in December, rises and keeps steady through January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and is at its lowest in April and May. It regains posi- 
tion in June, and then goes on rising, keeping steady in July and August 
and reaches its ^imax through September and October. If we could keep 
up our supply in this order, this would give the best adjustment; but 
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in winter we are limited by the supply in the river, and since the principal 
crop in this tract is wheat, whatever of wheat can be done by winter supply 
is done and such senji as is required to keep up the live stock. There are 
some toria, gram and other miscellanies in rdbu The kha/rif supply will be 
determined by the land left available after rabi requirements. 

7. It will be interesting to represent the results by curves.* For illustra- 
tion the channel selected is the ELasur Branch Lower, a branch of about 800 
cusecs full supply discharge having only three small hharif channels on it, 
so that it may be taken practically perennial. The black line on the 
diagram is the curve of “ water-requirements index ” as obtained in 
table II. The green, blue and yellow lines represent the average supplies 
in cusecs in the Branch by months, for the years 1916-17, 1917-18 and 1918-19, 
respectively. The first is one of about normal rainfall, the second year very 
wet, and the third year almost dry. The data for these curves are given in 
table III. The red line represents the curve of supplies if they had been 
proportional to requirement-index of the month. The method of drawing 
this last curve is described on the diagram itself. Since losses may be taken 
as approximately proportional to supplies and as the annual curves indicate 
supplies at head, and the red curve is drawn with reference to them, all 
the four supply curves include losses, and the comparison is, therefore, fair. 
Hence, where the red line is below the other coloured lines, the difference 
is an index of wastage; and vice versa, where the red line is above the other 
coloured lines, the difference indicates in Jcharif closures due to rainfall and 
111 rahi shortage due to low river. 

8. The wastage in IVIay and June, and somewhat in April, is remarkable. 
The wastage in July and August does not matter, as the rivers are then 
high both in supplies and levels to -meet all the requirements of the Pro- 
vince. There is no wastage apparent on the curves in September and there- 
after, i.e., during the rahi season. There is really a wastage in rdbi also; 
but in this note we are concerned with the apparent wastage in April to 
June, and I will leave out of consideration the wastage due to bad 
husbandry and want of economy in the case of flow-water as compared with 
lift-water. 

9. It is worth investigating, therefore, how far by introducing rotational 
closures on perennial canals during the pre-monsoon period of the hot- 
weather (April, May and June, when the source of supply in the shape of 
melted snow is limited, and by when storage reservoirs if built shall have 
been generally exhaust^), the supplies thus set free can be more usefully 
employed in other parts lower down the rivers. If successful the method 
will result in more cotton, which is such a desideratum in view of the 
Cotton Committee’s Report. The sowing would be done with April to June 
supplies, the growing period would be helped by monsoon, and the maturing 
could be done partly by timely rains and later on by storage reservoirs or 
weirs. 

10. The problem, however, is not so simple but is beset with difficulties 
both of administrative and agricultural nature. Thus: — 

(i) Suppose a small percentage of full supply discharge was necessary 
to run in a month in distributaries, it would not be practical to run 
small supplies for long periods. The proper thing would be to run full 
supplies for short periods. 

(ii) But in the latter event, the interval between two flowings may be 
too long in the hot-weather for crops to stand. 

(lii) Also in case of short periods of flow, the time selected may not 
suit certain people, who are not ready for supply then; but perhaps 
this could bo remedied by giving notice ahead. 

* Not reproduced. 
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(iv) Again we have to consider whether what we think at present as 
wa^fnl — namely, system of deep waterings in hot weather — does not 
really result in better produce. Professor *Warington says — 

“ A plant may succeed in reaching perfect maturity with a scanty 
supply of water, and in this case there will be a relatively large produce 
for the quantity of water consumed, but a maximum crop will not be 
obtained in this way. A luxuriant growth demands permanent turgidity 
of the cells, and in an ordinary climate this condition can only be 
attained by a large supply, and a large evaporation of water. The 
largest crops can thus only be grown with a luxurious or wasteful con- 
sumption of water.” 

11. I would suggest that a committee of Irrigation and Agricultural 
experts and Civil Officers be appointed to investigate the question for the 
Province as a whole. The committee should see what supplies can be saved 
in the months named, and how they can be utilised to the best advantage. 
The figures in my note are no doubt approximate — my attempt being to 
derive qualitative results from approximate quantities — but they are 
accurate enough to suggest a detailed inquiry into the question. 





Statement showing main features of principal crops. 
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Statement showing the general water requirements hy months on the Upper Bari Boob Canal {Perennial Section). 
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Since no ploughing is done for senji^ second watering is also taken as normal. t As a precaution. 
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Mr. N. White, Chief Engineer of the Southern Canals and Secretary of the 
Irrigation Branch, Punjab. 

Mr. J. B. G. Smith, Chief Engineer, Irrigation. 

Mr, B. H. WiLSDON, Scientific Research (Mcer attached to the Irrigation 
Research Laboratory, Punjab. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Wazir Chand Chopra, Superintending Engineer. Punjab. 

Oral Evidence. 

43.266. The Chairman: Mr. White, you are Chief Engineer of the 
Southern Canals and Secretary of the Irrigation Btranch of the Punjab® — 
(Mr, White): Yes. 

48.267. Mr. Smith, you are Secretary of the Northern Canals? — (Mr, 
Smith): Yes. 

43.268. Mr .Wiilsdon, you are Scientific Research Officer and scientific 
member of the Waterlogging Inquiry? — (Mr, Wilsdon): Yes. 

43.269. Rai Bahadur Chopra, you are a Superintending Engineer? — (Mr. 
Chopra): Yes, 

43.270. You gentlemen have presented us with a rather formidable array 
of documents. Would it meet your convenience if we examined each one 
of you in turn, or shall we examine you collectively? — (Mr, White) : I think 
collectively, and then each of us can reply to points which affect him most 
nearly. 

43.271. In the main I will address my remarks to you at this stage, !Mr. 
White, Subject to the proviso that this Commission is concerned with 
agriculture throughout India, and cannot in the nature of things give that 
detailed attention to the technique of irrigation which a body charged 
ad hoc with the duty of inquiring into problems of irrigation and into 
irrigation schemes might be expected to give, I should like to ask you to 
tell the Cbmmission what are the points to which in your view to which 
we should address our minds? — ^Wlaterlogging and the distribution of river 
supply (which includes the question ot selling water by the volumetric 
system) are two of the most important points. 

43.272. As you know, we are not concerned with the charges for water. 
The provincial memorandum, the notes you gentlemen have been good 
enough to provide us with and the note and the subsequent examination of 
Mr. Sangster (who was examined at Simla) provide us, I think, with a 
fairly complete picture of the position, but, touching on the matters you 
have mentioned, and dealing first with waterlogging, is it your view that 
this problem is one of growing urgency in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

43.273. Is it likely to assume a very important and serious aspect? — 
Unless it is kept under control, and even reduced from its present propor- 
tions, it will be very serious. 

43.274. You think it is the problem of the future for you.® — Yes. 

48.275. Have you a research station where such questions are dealt with ? 
— ^Yes. 

43.276. Are you satisfied with the equipment and personnel of that 
station — ^I tihink so. It has only been open a year. (Mr. Wilsdon): We 
have an experimental farm where we are experimenting on methods of 
drainage, and we intend to carry out experiments in pumping for the 
reclamation of waterlogged land. 

43.277. You, Mr. Wdlsdon, are in charge of the station? — ^Yes. 

43.278. Are you satisfied with the staff you have.?— iWe are feeling our 
way at present. The work will have to be extended, but at the moment I 
think we are doing as much as we can. 
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43.279. What line of research are you engaged on at the moment? — 
Waterlogging is the most important problem we are studying. We have 
taken up about 3,000 acres of waterlogged land. A drainage outfall is main- 
tained by the Irrigation Department, and that is obviously the cheapest 
method of reclaiming waterlogged land if it can be made to work satisfac- 
torily,* but there are very great difficulties, both from a financial and an 
engineering point of view. That is the first stage of the experiment. We 
are also about to start experiments by pumping. The conditions of pumping 
for reclamation of waterlo^ed land are very different from those where tube 
or other wells are employed for Obtaining a pure water supply; we have to 
discover the best means of pumping to keep down the water-table. Another 
point we have to investigate is the agriculture of such land; we have to 
keep a balance between the amount of water required to mature a crop 
and keep the soil sweet, and combat the great trouble of waterlogged land, 
the increase of salinity, with economy in the use of water. These points can 
be decided only by continued experiments in the actual growing of crops, 
and that we intend to do. 

43.280. I suppose the trouible is due partly to the effect of irrigating the 
land (that is to say, deliberately releasing water on the land) and partly to 
leakage from the canals? — ^Yes. 

43.281. Are you making any experiments in connection with the lining 
of canals? — 'Not personally, but I am a member of tbe Waterlogging Com- 
mittee, and that body is now considering methods and the feasibility, as a 
whole, of lining canals, and endeavouring to obtain an idea of the probable 
efficacy of linings. We have carried out statistical work to determine to 
what extent the rise of the water-table is due to leakage from the canals 
and channels, and to what extent it is due to leakage from the fields and 
water-channels of the cultivators. That work has arrived at what I con- 
sider a definite conclusion. We have, of course, investigated only a small 
quantity of the material at our disposal, but it tends to show that of the 
water put on the land after it leaves the main canal one-third goes down 
to the water-table, so that any attempt to attack this problem by lining 
win afford only a partial solution. Lining may have an effect on areas 
where you see the water standing at present, and where the presence of a 
large channel accentuates the condition, but it cannot stop the general rise 
of the water-table. 

43.282. What is the smallest canal you would suggest lining? — It is very 
difficult to say. I do not think you could line distributaries below 100 
cusecs. 

43.283. Do you agree with that, Mr. White .P — {Mr, White)-, It is quite 
practicable to line them right the way down to the watercourse, but the 
expense would be enormous. (JMr, Wilsdon ) : That is what I had in mind. 
{Mr. Smith) : Quite apart from expense, the lining of a main canal is 
going to be a difficult problem to tackle. There is one area where water- 
logging threatens to be most severe. There is a feeder canal called the 
Upper Chenab which takes water from the Ohenab to the Lower Bari Doab. 
It runs constantly, and is a big 200 feet canal with a depth of 10 to 11 feet 
How are you going to line such a channel as that? There is another thing 
to he borne in mind. If we start lining or pumping on a big scale, you 
have to remember we want to keep the water-surface a certain distance 
(neither nearer nor farther) from the natural surface. The problem is really 
exceedingly intricate, and in my opinion it may he advisable to line the 
distributaries and content ourselves with pumping at a certain distance 
’from the mam canal so as to prevent the absorption of the leakage that is 
now taking place from the main canal into the subsoil. Some balance will 
have to be worked out to prevent our going too far one way or the other. 

43.284. I take it that in the main your problem is prophylactic? The 
problem of attempting to deal with land already waterlogged or land where 
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the saline condition is already giving you trouble is comparatively speaking 
of minor importance; what you are concerned to do is to see that there is 
not an important extension of the trouble in areas not at present water- 
logged. I ^udge from the notes provided by you gentlemen that pumping 
water from the subsoil by tube-wells is likely to be one of the wesipons you 
will use? — (Mr. White) : Yes. 

43.285. Have you considered the possibility of subsidising the boring ot 
tube-wells by cultivators in canal-irrigated areas? That might enable you 
to get the drainage done more cheaply? You could hardly expect the 
cultivator to use water from tube-wells on canal-irrigated land, because 
it would be very costly for him to do so , have you considered the advisability 
of making it worth his while to use subsoil water? — think it would be 
almost impossible to get him to give up canal water, it is much cheaper 
and better for the land. 

43.286. You would have to bribe him to do it, but from your point of 
view it might be the cheapest way of getting the drainage done. What 
would be the alternative? Would you yourselves sink batteries of tube- 
wells, pump the water from the subsoil and put it back into your canals 
and sell it again? — ^That seems to be the most feasible way, to have 
batteries of tube-wells along the main canals. 

43.287. Mr, Calvert: Worked by your falls? — ^As far as possible, and 
hydro-electrically. It would probably be cheaper than taking the water on 
to the fields. We already have our own system of distribution. 

4d,288. The Ghairnum: It is almost impossible to devise means of per- 
suading the individual cultivator on land irrigated by canals to sink and 
use a tube- well; is that the position? — Yes. 

43.289. Are there cases in this Province of land which is irrigated by 
canal-carried water but where there is a shortage of water at certain- 
seasons and where cultivators do in fact supplement the canal-carried water 
by tube-wells? — Not by tube-wells, but by ordinary zamindari wells, which 
are quite a difierent proposition. 

43.290. Sir Senry Lavyrence: Of the total area irrigated by canals in 
this Province, what proportion is irrigated by flow and what by lift? — 
(Mr. Srruth): Prom 2 per cent, to 3 per cent, only is irrigated by lift. 

43.291. The Chairman i Do you foresee the need for important drainage 
schemes in areas threatened with waterlogging? — (Mr. White) : In the 
areas which are already waterlogged or are approaching that condition we 
have drainage schemes, and in one place where conditions are specially 
bad pumping by tube-wells is about to be started. 

43.292. Do you think the total expenditure likely to be required in the 
next fifty years to deal with this problem of waterlogging will be very great, 
and do you think adequate provision will be made to meet it? — ^It is not 
an expense which will come suddenly. We shall tackle the worst cases 
first. The expenditure will be enormous. 

43.293. Do you agree in the main with the note in the provincial memo- 
randum on the question of volumetric versus area charge for water, which, 
as I understand it, says in effect that however much there is to be said in 
principle for the volumetric basis there would be very great difficulty at 
present in adopting it? — Not only would there be very great difficulty, but 
it is doubtful whether the zamindars themselves for several generations will 
want the volumetric basis. It is almost impracticable at present except in 
the case of large owners. 

43.294. You do not think that, by means of co-operative societies or village 
panchayats, groups of cultivators holding contiguous holdings might collec- 
tively deal with the department on a volumetric basis?— (Mr. Chopra) : That 
sense has to be developed in the people, and if that method were persisted 
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in It wuld develop, because co-operation in this Province has been very 
successful in other walks of life, and I am sanguine that in the course of 
time it will be successful in regard to irrigation also. 

43.295. You think it will come?— Yes. It has already come in one 
instance, namely, in the case of some canals in Bihar, where the water is 
leased out on leases of seven years, the amount being hxed once and for 
all for those seven years. 

43.296. Which do you consider the most hopeful line of advance, the 
village panchayat or the co-operative society? — ^The village panchayat has 
not been as successful as was anticipated, but it is a growing movement 
An irrigation panchayat would differ in some respects from an ordinary 
\illage panchayat; it would be a syndicate of irrigators who would select 
some of their members to manage the thing. I have tried to outline a 
system for the Punjab in my note. 

43.297. Are you anxious, Mr. "White, to see the volumetric principle 
introduced ? — (Mr. White) : We should all like it very much ,* it would make 
things very much simplex and easier for us, but we do not feel sure that the 
water would be properly distributed. 

43.298. Have you ever heard it suggested that when an experiment is in 
tram and a tentative arrangement has been made for a cultivator to take 
his water on the volumetric basis, the rate is raised against him after the 
experiment has started? — have heard that said, yes. 

43.299. I suppose you have heard many things said about the department? 
— (Mr. Smith ) : Yes, many times. In one particular instance a volumetric 
rate was offered to a particular group of men and they turned it down, 
when as a matter of fact a somewhat higher rate was being paid elsewhere 
oh another canal and a rate fixed in accordance with exactly the same 
principle. 

43.300. Was the man who took the higher rate growing the same crops? 
— ^That has nothing to do with us. 

43.301. But you make a different charge when charging on an acreage 
basis according to the crop? — ^Yes. 

43.302. On the assumption that different crops require different quantities 
of water? — ^Yes. 

43.303. Do you think that your scale of charges agrees fairly accurately 
with the water requirements of the crops? — I think it is far lower than 
it should be. 

43.304. Might that be one reason why the volumetric scale is unattractive 
— ^If they took the water on a volumetric basis and used it as they say they 
want to, to the best advantage, they ought to make more profit out of it. 

43.305. How about the technical appliances required for measuring 
water? Are you satisfied you have solved that problem? — (Mr, White): 
For regulating the water? Yes. 

43.306. You have something which is accurate and cannot be tampered 
with.P — ^There is nothing that cannot be tampered with, but as a matter of 
fact our latest types have not been tampered with very much, and the 
cultivators seem to like them. 

4^307. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you introduced this volumetric 
machinery on many canals? — (Mr, Smith) : No. It only applies to a few 
large owners, half-a-dozen at the outside. 

43,308. It is still experimental, is it?— No, but there is only a certain 
number of people who own large enough tracts to be able to control the 
water for that tract themselves absolutely within their own holdings. 
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43.309. The Chairman: How far are the data upon which you work in 
charging different rates for different cTops on the acreage basis founded 
on exact experiments to determine the precise requirements of each crop,® — 
It is very difl&cult to say how much water is really required. 

43.310. Does the department know with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
how much water is required in an average year in the Punjab to grow 
each of the main crops irrigated? — (Mr. White.) Yes, fairly accurately. 

43.311. Do you think there is room for further investigation in that 
direction? — Yes, though I do not know whether it would be of much 
practical use. 

43.312. I suppose you are expected to give a lead in these matters, and 
to educate to some extent, are you not? — (Mr. Smith.) I think that is more 
the function of the Agricultural Department. (Mr, Chopra.) At present 
we leave it to the cultivator really. I personally think it is desirable to 
have a station. We should ourselves determine for a series of years what 
are the average crop requirements of water. 

43.313. Quite. 

You do not agree with that, Mr. White; yon do not think it is worth 
while making any investigations from the point of view of your own 
department? — (Mr. White.) We have made investigations, but we have to 
leave it to the zamindar. 

43.314. To what extent are you in touch with the Agricultural Department 
in a matter of this sort? Is your touch with the Agricultural Department 
close and active .P — ^We have never had any trouble in that way; I have 
personally consulted the Agricultural Department on several points. 

43,316. Mr. Barron: Would it not be the Revenue Department that you 
would be in touch with in this matter as distinct from the scientific Agri- 
cultural Department — The Revenue Department and the Irrigation Depart- 
ments are working together. They are in touch on practically every matter. 
(Mr. Wilsdon.) It seems to me there are really two questions here; one is, 
how much water does the zamindar want ? Statistical information has been 
obtained on that matter already and that information exists in the Statisti- 
cal Department. The second question is, what economy can be practised 
in the use of water? Land has actually been set aside for the purpose 
of that investigation at Lyallpur, where experiments on the water require- 
ments of crops will be put in hand, 

43.316. By the Agricultural Department.? — In collaboration between the 
Irrigation Department and the Agricultural Department. The original 
scheme was that both an Irrigation 'Officer and an Agricultural Officer 
should be in charge of those experiments, but there the matter has rested 
so far. The land ear-marked for the purpose is still untouched at Lyallpur. 

43.317. Nothing has been done? — Not so far. 

43.318. As regards such information in this matter as is at the disposal 
of your department, is it the result of your own investigations or the result 
of the investigations by the Agricultural Department, or some other depart- 
ment? — (Mr. White.) The result of our own personal investigations. 

43.319. Or would it be truer to say, observations of cultivators’ activities, 
have you carried out experiments to ascertain this? — ^I think, it was 

in 1910 that we carried out a series of experiments regarding the depth 
of water and the number of waterings required to mature rahi crops, 
particularly wheat; those experiments were carried out entirely depart- 
mentally. 

43.320. Sir Henry LoAJorence: On your own cultivation or on the culti- 
vation of zamindars? — On zamindars’ cultivation. 

43.321. Mr. Calvert : Is it not a fact that if a crop does not ripen, you 
get no water rate from it.? — If it does not mature? 
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•13,822. Yes. The supply of water to crops is determined empirically by 
the fact that unless you give sufl&cient water to ripen a crop, you do not 
get water rateP — ^Yes. If it does not mature, the water rate is remitted. 

43.323. So that you are interested in giving suflGlcient water to ripen the 
crop ? — Yes. 

43.324. The Chairmm: You suggested that distribution was a direction 
to which the Commission might turn its attention; would you develop that 
a little ? Are there any points of particular difficulty ? — ^That was mentioned 
partly in connection with the volumetric system; the change over from the 
acreage to the volumetric is bound to come, but I think it will take several 
generations before it will be acceptable to the cultivators as a whole, 

43.325. Do you feel that your department is doing its best to encourage the 
change? — {Mr. Chopra.) At any rate, the initiative came from the depart- 
ment and not from the large land owners. It was started in 1921 by Mr. 
Bates, then Chief Engineer, and a number of big land owners came for- 
ward to adopt it; but owners of small holdings who predominate in this 
province have not come forward because of the trouble of internal distri- 
bution. 

43.326. I suppose, from your point of view, the important advantage 
attaching to the volumetric method of charge is that it would at once 
stimulate cultivators not to waste water? — (Mr. White.) Yes; then they 
should make the water go further, 

43.327. You calculate that there is an excess of about 20 per cent, used 
by cultivators, do you not? — ^Yes. (Mr. Smith.) Yes. That is about the 
figure. 

43.328. 20 per cent, more than that required to produce an optimum 
crop? — ^I will not say the optimum crop, bub the st.-iiidard crop accepted b}- 
the settlement findings. 

43.329. That is to say the crop you can grow year by year? — ^No, I mean 
the standard out-turn of the cfrops, (Mr. Chopra.) For, instance, in rahi 
when the rivers are low the cultivator would like to have more water than 
he gets at present, and yet from the reduced quantity of water available 
his crops are matured. 

43.330. The .system of leases that has been presented to the Commission 
in an Appendix to these notes was, I think, prepared by you, Mr. Chopra? 
— (Mr. Chopra): Yes. 

43.331. That would be an alternative to the volumetric basis? — ^Yes, 
What was in my mind was that by our own experiments we should gain 
correct knowledge regarding the optimum water-requirement of crops over 
a series of years embracing all sorts of seasons; and our module being 
such that, irrespective of what the zamindar may do with/ his water 
course, the proper amount of water is delivered at the outlet-head, we 
siiould give that amount of water and lease it out. In course of time as 
the zamindar gets more educated he will fall in line with our experimental 
results. A station should, therefore, be opened for making necessary 
observations. 

43.332. In the meantime, the system is not in vogue in the Punjab at 

all, is it?-— (Mr. Chopra): Not at all. I observed this in Bihar and 
therefore I wrote that note. ^ 

43.333. Have you other gentlemen any comment to make on that sugges- 
tion?— H(Mr. Smith): We never heard of it until yesterday; I think we 
might have been given some inkling of this before, so that we could 
think it out. But if the panchayat can develop its co-operation to the 
extent anticipated by Mr. Chopra, then you could have either the lease 
or the volumetric system. We are having a practical test of the pan- 
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ckayatj they have now taken over the internal distribution of water in 
certain villages; if they can work that successfully, then there is some 
hope of their being able to work on the volumetric basis also successfully, 
but that is only .a recent development, the panchayat controlMng ^heiri 
own system of distribution; but I understand it is working quite satis- 
factorily, and where it has been introduced we take no action, which 
we are empowered to do under the Canal Act. We leave it entirely to 
the pane hay at. 

43.334. Professor Gangulee : In how many areas has the ^anehayai system 
been tried? — could not tell you. I should say in about 80 villages, but 
that is entirely in the last two or three years. 

43.335. Sir Ganga Bam : Are those 80 villages distributed over the whole 
of the Punjab? — I think so. I think there is a list of 80 villages. 

43.336. The Chairman \ Have you any particular scheme for future 
development which you would like to bring before the Commission and 
upon which you would like to lay particular emphasis? — (Mr, White): 
Those have all been mentioned in the written papers. 

43.337. There is nothing to which you wish to draw particular attention; 
there are no particular schemes whi^ you would like to bring forward? — 
Do you mean with regard to expansion of irrigation? 

Yes. It occurred to me that there might be in the several schemes 
mentioned in the notes one particular scheme which you would like to 
see developed in the near future and to which you might wish to draw 
the attention of the Commission? — ^The Haveli Project is the more urgent, 
though it is a small one. 

43.338. What arrangements have you for attending to complaints? If 
the zamindar taking water has some complaint to make, to whom does 
he make that complaint? — ^He can complain to any of the canal officers 
orally or by post. 

43.339. Have you ever heard of a gentleman called Colonel Cole? — 
Yes. 

43.340. Colonel Cole is appearing as a witness before the Commission, 
and he has handed in a note which will be part of his published evidence, 
so I do not hesitate to refer to it. He says that he has a good deal of 
difficulty with your department, which he divides under these headings: 
(1) drainage, (2) no service, that is to say, no attention paid to complaints, 
no attempt to rectify damage and irregular distribution of water, and 
(3) irregular charges and alteration of charges without warning? — ^He 
does not give any particular instance, does he ? 

43.341. He may provide them when he appears before us. In detail, 
for instance, he says on the matter of no attention being paid to his com- 
plaint, that his letters remained unanswered and no action was taken 
regarding them. In the matter of failure to certify damage he says: 

When breaches occur, as they have done continually on my estate, it 
was only by claiming heavy damages that I obtained any relief.*’ In 
the matter of irregular distribution of water he says : “ Last rati I was 
given 17^ days* water on one distributary out of 83 days. Only the other 
day, according to programme, I should have received a half supply com- 
mencing on 6th December; water was released from the Balloki weir on 
dth, and instead of receiving a half supply for four days I received only 
13 hours* water.’* Do you think it is likely that there has been some 
mistake in an office to account for this gentleman’s complaints not even 
being answered? — I should think it very unlikely that no notice was taken 
of them ; that is practically what he says. 

43.342. Sir JELenry Lawrence: You mean that it is very unlikely that 
no reply was sent? — ^Yes. 
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43.343. The Chairman : Wliat grade of o£&cer would be dealing with a 
complaint of iJhiis sortp — very often get complaints myself from zamindars. 

43.344. Direct to you? — ^Direct, three or four a day sometimes. 

43.345. Perhaps Colonel Cole has missed his opportunity in not writing 
to you direct; would you like us to suggest that to him? — '(Ifr. Smith): 

I have not had any complaint from Colonel Cole since I have been here; 
that is since December, which is not a very long period; but I think if 
I met Colonel Cole 1 should tell him if he had any complaints to bring 
them to me, and if he was not satisfied with the action I took, then he 
would have cause to complain; otherwise I do not think that he has any 
cause to complain. 

43.346. Sir Henry Lawrence : Was there any breakdown on this particu- 
lar system? — I do not know the details to which you are referring. 

43.347. Which canal is this on? — -The Lower Bari Doab. Thirteen hours^ 
supply instead of four days does seem a serious matter; there must be 
some special explanation of a thing like that. 

43.348. Sit Ganga Earn: It has been very common this year.? — Not 13 
hours out of four days. What are you to do when your river does not 
give you enough water? I know there are very tight conditions at pre- 
sent. When I left Montgomery a week ago we had hoped we were going 
to get a full supply of water from now to March; then came suddenly the 
cold snap in the hiUs; the Chenab river decreased from 9,000 eusecs to 
6,000. We cannot produce the water from our pockets for Colonel Cole 
or anybody else; we have not got an unlimited supply on tap; we have 
got to do the best we can when nature treats us in this way. — (Mr. 
Chopra) : In the linked canals which include the Lower Ban Doab a 
very careful programme is made out; all the Superintending Engineers 
meet and base their programme on the minimum supplies expected in the 
rivers. This year, as Mr. Smith has said, the river Chenab fell even 
below that minimum, so that th© Lower Bai Doab, being at the tail of 
the series, probably may have suffered more. 

43.349. Sir Senry Lawrence : Was any damage done to the headworks of 
this Lower Bari Doab Canal.? — (Mr. Smith): No, no damage was done to 
the headworks, but we were having trouble. That is quite apart from the 
shrinking of the Chenab river. There was a delay; we had a closure of 
a canal, if that is what you are alluding to, for a month. Unfortunately, 
we could not finish the particular job for which we had the closure within 
a month; we had to extend it by five days. 

43.350. Which month is this? — January. 

43,361^ This particular complaint refers to December? — do not know 
what the cause of that was; there must be some explanation, but that 
again 1 only saw for the first time yesterday. 

43,352. The Chairman: 1 shonld like to read to you another extract 
from Oolonel Cole's note of evidence. He says; “The average zamindar 
is absolutely in the hands of the patwan, the lowest paid official on the 
revenue staff. It is the patwan who reports on the crops. It is the 
patwari who can report on excess water and also on shortage, and he is 
the man to whom ultimately come all complaints or petitions for report. 
To stop the very serious discontent which such matters cause, and it 
might be appreciated that hardly any of these complaints are voiced, for 
it is well known that the lengthy enquiry which will ensue will probably 
end in nothing more than to make an enemy of a very powerful official, 
I would make the following suggestions; — 

That the fixing and collection of water rates should be divorced from 
the Irrigation Department. The Irrigation Department should be solely 
concerned with the engineering side of the problem of supply. 
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The duty of the water and charges to be made for it should be fixed, 
as in the case with the land revenue, for long periods. There should be 
no power to alter these items in the hands of departmental officers. 

What do you say to the suggestion that the fixing and collection of water 
rate should be divorced from the Irrigation Department ? — ^To start with, we 
do not fix them; they are fixed by the Governor in Council. Collection is 
effected by the Revenue Department. 

43.353. Mr. Ocdvert: You assess them.?* — ^We assess them. — (Mr. White): 
We carry out the registration, i.e., we measure and register the areas 
irrigated by crops. 

The Chairman ; I am quoting Ckilonel Cole’s words, The fixing and 
collection of water rates should be divorced from the Irrigation Depart- 
ment ? — The fixing and collection of the rate does not rest with the 
canal authorities. 

43.354. What about the suggestion that the registration of water rates 
should be divorced from your department? — That is a subject which has 
been continually raised for about fifty years, and I think each time it has 
been brought up it has been decided that it is much better to let it remain 
with the Irrigation Department. 

43,365. Sir JELenry Lawrence : To what extent has bhe patwari any dis- 
cretion in fixing, assessing, or collecting revenue? — None whatever. He 
merely registers. 

43.356. Then can you explain what is the meaning of Colonel Coleys com- 
plaints? It is not at all clear from his words? — There -are about ten points 
in that statement. We have nothing to do with the fixing of rates and 
collection of revenue, 

43.357. Then where does the discretion come in? — The irrigated crops 
are entered up by the patwari under certain rules, but then the patwaH^s 
work is very thoroughly checked. 

43.358. Is the point that the patwari may be corrupt or tyrannical? — 
He may try it and run the risk of being found out. 

43.359. Do you mean in reporting the areas of matured crops? Is that 
the point? — ^In reporting the class of crop that is grown as well as the 
areas. 

43.360. That may alter the rate to be collected? — ^He might do that, 
but he would almost certainly be found out. 

43.361. That is the point on which this complaint centres? — ^Yes. 

43.362. The Chairman: Is there any other point with regard to which 
the patwari is accused of corruption? — iWell, he might neglect to enter 
up a field at all; he might leave it out entirely for a consideration. That, 
again, is at the risk of being found out; it is hardly worth his while to 
do that. 

43.363. Sir Ganga Itam: And also in reporting kharaha? — ^No, he does 
not report hharaha. 

43.364. Who does ? — (Mr. Chopra) : The zamindar makes the complaint. 

43.365. I mean the crop area of hharaha which is to be given to the 
zamindar.? — {Mr. White) : He has no powers at all in regard to that. 

43.366. The Chairman: Colonel Cole also says in his note: ‘‘If you look 
for economy in the use of water, have a volumetric system of supply. When 
I was taking the volumetric system. Irrigation Department officers of all 
grades said to me : ‘ Why do you take the volumetric system ; you are losing 
money over it.’ If the officers express such ideas, as they have done to me 
constantly, the popular idea would naturally be against the volumetric 
system.”* You were not one of the officers who suggested to Colonel Cole 
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that he was losing money by taking water on the volumetric basis P — 1 do 
not see much point in that remark, which is supposed to have been made 
by a canal officer; why should the canal officer say, “You are losing 
money F ” 

43,d67. If you tell people in this world that they are losing money it 
tends to make them uneasy. 1 think Colonel Cole’s point is that the 
officers of the department have not really been concerned to encourage the 
adoption of the volumetric basis of charge? — 'Well, under present condi- 
tions 1 am not sure that we should not be wrong in encouraging it. We 
are quite prepared to do so. If any of the zamindars came forward and 
said, ‘‘We would like to take water on the volumetric system and we 
think we can agree to distribute it properly,” we should be only too pleased 
to give it on those lines. — '(Mr. Smith ) : I said as much to Mr. Roberts a 
month ago. I said to him, “ Why do you not take water on the volu- 
metric basis? We will encourage that system for anybody who tries to 
work it.” I do not know what discouragement we gave Colonel Cole; I 
do not know anything about the case. All I say is that we offer certain 
rates now which are being taken by another man close by, and which are 
less than what has actually been taken on a contract signed by another 
person on the Lower Ohenab Canal; and yet Colonel Cole refused it. 

43.368. Mr. White has just told the Commission that he is not certain 
whether the department would be wise in encouraging the volumetric 
system? — I do not know whether Mr. White meant that exactly. (Mr. 
White.) I meant the ordinary zamindar. 

43.369. In your note, Mr. Wilsdon, I see you think research operations 
could be carried out in conjunction with the Universities? — (Mr. Wilsdon.) 
Not entirely. I think you are losing a good deal by not making use of 
your Universities. The Universities during the last few years have developed 
at an extraordinary rate and are now doing very good research wolrk in 
most branches of science. Unless you connect up with that work I think 
you are losing valuable assistance. 

43.370. Have you thought out the details of a scheme of co-operation 
with the Universities ? — I have not gone into great detail but I have a fairly 
clear idea of the sort of thing I should like to see encouraged. I mentioned 
an organisation under the Central Government more or less akin to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research in England. I am aware 
that in England that department does not co-ordinate research work in 
agriculture but I think that is a pity. However, from what I have been 
able to see and from what I know of people working that department, 
I think it has been having an extraordinarily valuable effect on applied 
research work all over the country, 

43.371. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that in England? — In England. I see 
no reason why a similar organisation should not carry out similar work in 
India. 

43,372. The Chairman: You suggest that particular phases of research 
should be “ farmed out,” as you put it, to Universities willing to undertake 
it.P — ^Undoubtedly. In Indian Universities as in English Universities, there 
are for instance mathematicians and physicists who are using their brains 
on subjects which are of no immediate practical importance. I do not say 
that it is a bad thing that they should do so but they might be interested 
in real problems and then their work would be a net gain to the country. 
At the same time, from the studeiibs who work with them we could get a 
recruitment of the best material for carrying on ecfientific work. 

43,373. Do you think there is a great deal of work to be done in the field 
of hydrodynamics in connection with irrigation? — I am convinced there is 
a great deal to' be done. At present we are working on empirical formulas; 
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we treat th-e flow of water as though it were a perfect fluid in stream line 
flow, whereas it is a turbulent flow of a viscous fluid. We shall learn some- 
thing about the transport of silt when we begin investigating the matter 
from the strictly hydrodynamic standpoint. 

43,374. I gather from yofer note that you see many years of useful 
work ahead of your particular section of the department? — Yes, un- 
doubtedly. 

43,376. Are you applying for any extension of staff? — Not at present; 
I have no accommodation for them. We are just at the stage of building 
a laboratory; the plans are out and the building will start at once. There 
IS scope for expansion of the building and when we have accommodation 
will be the time to think of expansion of staff. So far I have had no 
difficulty in securing the staff which I think immediately necessary, either 
from the Waterlogging Committee or from the Irrigation Department. 

43.376. Are you going to spend the money available in the main on build- 
ings or on brains? — should much prefer to spend it on brains. There is 
some difficulty in recruiting which I have mentioned in my note. You 
cannot always get the best man if you only offer him a temporary post and 
that is all we can offer at present. 

43.377. Have you got sub-stations in typicfal districts of the irrigated 
area? — ^The only fleld station I have at present is the one I have referred 
to, at Chakanwali, where we are investigating a waterlogged tract. 

43.378. Mr. White, are you satisfled with the existing organisation of the 
Government Department in the matter of irrigation? Do you think there 
is need for an Irrigation Officer responsible to the Government of India?— 
(Mr. White.) I think he would be extraordinarily useful to the provinces. 

43.379. Take for instance a case of a difference of opinion between this 
province and the authorities in Sind as to the use of water. I suppose 
it is the case that a matter of that sdrt can only be settled by u third and 
presumably disinterested party? — (Mr. White.) It probably would have been 
settled some time ago. 

43.380. By the Government of India? — Yes; probably this controversy 
would not have arisen if we had an efficient department in the Central 
Government. 

43.381. Do you think that there is any room for research work on the 
problems of irrigation? Would you like to see the Government of India 
undertaking any research work on irrigation problems? — (Mr. Smith.) No, 
I think the research wo(rk should be done by the local Province; but the 
Government of India might have a man as a guide who could indicate the 
lines on which research might be undertaken ; I do not think it would be any 
use his having direct control, because after all research in this particular 
matter applies to local conditions and a local man, in my opinion, should 
not be fettered in hie freedom. 

43.382. Your department is not interested in hydro-electric schemes as 
such, Mr. White? — No. 

43.383. Who is responsible for that in the Province? The Chief Engineer, 
I suppose? — Colonel Battye. We have a hydro-electric scheme at Amritsar 
which we started some years ago. 

43.384. Sir Jomee MacKenna: Mr. Wilsdon, the opinion which you have 
expressed on the organization of scientiflc research in India is, I take it, 
based on the past experience which you may have had? Would you tell 
the Commission what your past experience has been ? — ^Yes, I first came out 
to this country and joined the Educational Service and was attached to a 
Government college for four years; then when the Agriculturist Chemist, 
Mr. Barnes, was transferred to Pusa I was asked to take his place at 
Lyallpur where I remained for four years. It was there that I became 
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interested in soil work. I was on deputation at Lyallpur for four years and 
then 1 was drafted to the Irrigation Department and attached to the 
Irrigation Research Laboratory. 

43.385. Where are you now? — I am still on deputation. 

43.386. So that your opinion about the organization of scientific research 
is based on experience gained in more than one branch of scientific work 
in India? — ^Yes. 

43.387. I think in answer to the Chairman you said that the University 
should take a larger part in scientific research?— Yes. 

43.388. I inferred from your evidence that you think if we took Inter- 
mediate Science Students in the Intermediate Colleges into the Agricultural 
College the difficulty about Englisih, mathematics and the elements of science 
would be overoome. Do you think that the knowledge of English or mathe- 
matics acquired by the ordinary Intermediate Science student is sujGBcient? 
— I do not say the ordinary Intermediate Science men, but you can select 
your men. 

43.389. I suppose you find the same difficulty in the University with 
some of the Intermediate Science Students? — Yea, but a large proportion ot 
the people who have taken to the Intermediate Science in Intermediate 
Colleges are perfectly fit to go on to the Agricultural College with a little 
more instruction in English and also in fundamental science. 

43.390. The result would be to raise the standard of the agricultural 
students?— Yes. 

43.391. I think that you have been to Pusa several times. Have you any 
ideas about Pusa? — My idea is that Pusa is very unfortunately placed. 
Extremely valuable work has no doubt been done there, but I think there 
is this disadvantage that the work done at Pusa might have been done 
much more profitably elsewhere. 

43.392. I think you are probably not correct in saying that there is not 
a single researoh student at Pusa. I know that there have been in the 
past?— I was talking with reference to my information when I enquired, 
there may be now. 

43.393. Do you know what has happened bo the proposal at a conference 
of chemiste at Pusa to open a station either in the Punjab or in Bombay 
for work in connection with soil physics? — The result of that proposal was 
that a certain amount of land was earmarked in the Punjab and it still 
remains earmarked. 

' 43,394, That has nothing to do with the work on which you are employed? 
—No, The idea of that work was to provide for the water requirements 
of crops. 

43.395. And the work in which you are engaged is not connected with 
that scheme? — ^It undoubtedly will have to be with regard to waterlogged 
land. 

43.396. At the same time your section might develop along the lines 
contemplated? — ^Yes. 

43.397. Professor Gcmgulee: iWhat have you to say with regard to the 
situation of Pusa? — ^It is a little out of the way, and is not in touch with 
other scientific work in connection with agriculture in other parts of India. 

43.398. Are you of opinion that if it were situated in some other place 
the kind of co-ordination which you are thinking of would have been 
possible? The fact that Pusa is six miles from the railway station does 
not prevent the authorities from co-ordinating their research work, does 
it?--My point about co-ordination is this, that co-ordination should be 
carried out entirely by independent authorities who have the money at 
their disposal for distribution; under these conditions co-ordination may 
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mean something, otherwise all talk of oo-ordination is more in the nature of 
a pious hope. 

43,399. What remedy or remedies would you suggest in order that these 
disadvantages and disabilities may be removed? — I find it rather difficult 
to say. One method obviously is by very largely increasing the staff, but 
that I think would be the wrong method. I think myself that Pusa had 
better become more or less a Provincial research station as its work will 
be of more interest to- Bihar than to the rest of India. If you want to 
encourage scientific agriculture in the whole of India, you must work 
through the several stations where you have the necessary diversity of 
climate and soil conditions. 

43,400 'So that you would not have a Central Research Station? — Except 
for work of a very fundamental character and scarcely agricultural at all. 

43.401. That is precisely the work done in Pusa; it is chiefly fundamental 
in character? — I am afraid I can scarcely agree with you on that point. 
They are paying much attention to their particular soil which contains 
40 per cent, of calcium carbonate and you will not find soil of a similar 
nature in the rest of India. 

43.402. You say that at the present time at Pusa you have not got a 
large number of voluntary workers. Do you think that if an institution 
of that sort were affiliated to a University it would attract more volun- 
tary workers? — I think so; it would not only attract research students, it 
would also have an effect on the science of the University itself by interesting 
other workers, and you doubtless need a great diversity of workers on such 
a very wide problem as agriculture. 

43,403". You work under the Irrigation Department? — Yes, in one capacity, 
and in another under the Revenue Department. 

43.404. So that you have two Departments to deal with; and your 
scientific work is under the control of the Irrigation Department. Where 
do you get your money from? — ^I have three budgets. My position is rather 
complicated at present. I receive one budget from the Irrigation Depart- 
ment for my scientific research work and in that capacity I am under the 
Chief Engineer. On the other hand I receive a grant from the Revenue 
Department as scientific member of the Water-logging Committee; that 
budget is spent on scientific work and more particularly on the statistical 
work which I have in progress. 

43.405. Are you in touch with the Department of Agriculture in your 
research work? — ^Yes. 

43.406. And with the work going on at Pusa or elsewhere? — I have not 
been to Pusa recently, but I have visited Lyallpur and discussed questions 
with the agricultural officers there. 

43.407. One of your students is working at Pusa? — ^Yes, he was under 
me, and has since been taken over by Pusa. 

43.408. You are also in -touch with the work that is going o-n in Sind 
with regard to certain problems of soil physics ?— More particularly with 
Poona, not with the work in Sind. 

43.409. One witness has told us that he considers it quite wrong that you 
should work under the Irrigation Department. Do you agree with that 
view? — I cannot agree with that view; I find it extremely valuable to be 
in touch with the Irrigation Department. I have to deal with a lot of statis- 
tical work, and I have to keep in touch with, and enlist the sympathies of, 
the Irrigation Officers. 

43.410. Turning to your irrigation research, do you think that, taking 
India as a whole, adequate researches have been carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or by the Central Institute in the direction of finding 
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out practical scientific means for retaining soil moisture? — There is one big 
problem j namely, the water requirements of crops, and I do not think that 
sufficient attention has been paid to that. 

43.411. Some 80 per cent, of the total area in India under crops is un- 
irrigated, and therefore this line of research is of fundamental importance.^ 
—rYes. 

43.412. Do you oo-nsider that such research should be carried out by the 
Central Hesearch Institute or by the Provinces? — ^The conditions vary con- 
siderably in different Provinces and one has got to go all over the country 
to get results applicable to the various sub-soils and climatic conditions. 
The necessary diversity of experience can therefore only be obtained through 
a widely spread network of sub-stations, which must obviously be controlled 
by the Provincial Departments. 

43.413. Do you not think that the Provincial Research stations could test 
the results obtained by the Central Research Institute, which may have 
special facilities for undertaking fundamental researches? — I prefer to 
say that we shall learn more by experiments under actual conditions than 
by trying-out results got theoretically at the Central Institute. I am 
very strongly of opinion that nothing should be done to discourage actual 
experiments with this object in view in the provinces. 

43.414. You say that the experiments on alkaline lands have not been 
followed up satisfactorily. Do I understand that these experiments have 
been abandoned? — No, there is a farm still in existence. The urgency 
of the problem has somewhat decreased in this case, as it has now been 
discovered that if all this land were reclaimed, and there is a very large 
area of such land, there would not be sufficient water to cultivate it. 
That may be one explanation of the fact that this work has not been 
followed up energetically. 

43,416. Is there any continuity of research, that is to say, whenever 
you have undertaken an experiment or a research problem, have you been 
able to follow it up? — In this particular case there has been an unfortunate 
lack of continuity and valuable results might have been o-btained if the 
work had been pushed forward more energetically. For one thing, 
financial stringency stood in the way, and for another it is possible that 
the problem did not arouse the same interest with the people who were 
in charge, as was the case when h* was in charge. 

43.416. Sir Henry Lmorence • But we understood you to say that there 
was no water to cultivate it? — ^Yes, but this work was undertaken under 
considerable pressure from the Government. The Punjab Government 
had commitments to find holdings for pensioned soldiers so that at that 
time the matter was of urgent importance, and a large scheme was pub 
forward by my predecessor for the reclamation of saline land, with the 
result that this research station was stai’ted. But the urgency of the 
problem is now somewhat less from the point of view of the Government, 
because as I have said, the land that we reclaimed would not have 
sufficient water. 

43.417. The * Chairman ; We were discussing the desirability of the 
appointment of a Consulting Engineer to the Government of India. It 
has to be remembered that one proposal at this moment is that d€cision.s 
on questions of irrigation affecting more than one province should be 
settled by an Irrigation Bo-ard, which might consist of the Chief Engineers 
of Irrigation in all the provinces sitting with the Consulting Engineer 
to the Government of India; they would be regarded as a Central Board. 
Do you approve of that proposal, or would you like to see one man 
responsible? — (Mr. White ) : I think that it might be under one man, but 
the Board seems the best solution under the present conditions to settle 
these particular points. 
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43.418. Sir Ganga Ram,: But that man must be a very senior manf— 
Yes. 

43.419. Mr. Calvert : Mr. Wilsdon, I understand that the United Provinoea 
are also considering a research division in the Irrigation Department to 
undertake problems somewhat similar to those which, I understand, you are 
undertaking. Have you any idea as to how you could work together? — 
(Mr. Wilsdon) : Possibly by meeting frequently. 

43.420. Could you divide the problems with adLvantage ? — It depends on what 
equipment they are proposing to put down. The laboratory which we are 
building is for hydro dynamic research proper, with tanks and so on. Work 
of that sort can only be done on the model scale in a laboratory equipped in 
this way. 

43.421. It IS a question whether more work could not be achieved by the 
same number of officers if you were to come to some agreement as to the 
division of the problem? — That is quite possible. 

43.422. On this JuUundur problem and the subsoil water raised from the 
well, does not a large part sink back into the subsoil? — Probably one-third 
goes back. 

43.423. Not more than one-third? — ^No. 

43.424. And the rest is lost by evaporation? — Yes, evaporation and trans- 
piration by the plant. 

43.425. Qn this question of scientific worker and practical farmer, do you 
contemplate that these two should receive education in the same college, or 
do you wish to have two different types of college? — ^I am not quite clear; 
but it seems rather that two types have to be catered for; one is thei 
scientific man who does scientific work and the other is the more general man 
who will become a farm manager and be concerned with propaganda work. 
As regards the latter you want a less scientific man who would want more of 
economic and business training. I have not put forward any suggestions; 
but if you maintain an Agricultural College it seems to me by a suitable 
alteration of your course you might meet both ends if you take your man 
at the F.Sc. stage. 

43.426. It is a question as to what extent the Agricultural Chemist should 
be trained in agriculture at all? — Yes. 

43.427. Later on you suggest a Government physical laboratory. Do you 
mean something different from the Institute of Science at Bangalore? — I 
was thinking of the sphere of activity which would correspond with that 
discharged by the National Physical Laboratory in relation to the Depart- 
ment of Industrial and Scientific research. Bangalore itself might become 
a physical laboratory, but certainly there must be some laboratory at a 
very near date to which Government can refer its physical problems. 

43.428. You say a Government physical laboratory must be an absolute 
necessity; that necessity could be met by the expansion of the Bangalore 
Institute? — I do not know of any administrative difficulties, but I think 
that might be done. 

43.429. You say you lost two officers to the Government of India in a 
short time. Was that a matter of pay or other attraction? — ^Not so much 
pay as future prospects. If a man is offered a temporary post on Ils.600 
a month he would prefer Rs.400 a month if he has a prospect of rising in 
the service after some time. 

43.430. The only difficulty here is the attraction is not sufficient to retain 
him? — I cannot have a permanent post, that is the difficulty. 

43.431. There is one question raised in the province which Colonel Cole also 
raises, about the divorce of the Irrigation Department from the assessment 
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of watei* rate. In one Province the Irrigation Department is entirely 
an Engineering Department and the assessment of charge for water is left 
entirely to tlie Revenue Department. The Irrigation Department does 
not know to whom water is supplied and the Revenue Department does 
not know who cultivates the land. They simply take from the owner a 
fixed, definite, charge. That is in Madras. Do you think that would be 
possible in this Province.? Here the officer responsible for the irrigation 
side is also responsible for the financial side. Your department not only 
constructs the canal, but also the water rate on the land irrigated. In the 
Madras system the officer responsible for the constructio.n has nothing 
whatever to do with the financial aspect of his work, which do you think 
is a better one ? — {Mr. Smith) . What sort of canals have they ? Has. the 
Iii'igation Officer any great responsibility in the matter of the distribution 
of the supply? 

43.432. He distributes the water to the owner? — ^Where does he distribute 
it? Is it a tank irrigation system? 

43.433. There is also the canal? — Does he deliver a certain amount of 
water at the outlet for one particular owner or a large number of owners? 

43.434. I do not know the details; 'he simply supplies the owner with 
water? — The difficulty here is that you send your water through an outlet, 
not for one plot of land, not for one owner’s land, but for many owners’ 
lands and you cannot guarantee that each owner will get a certain crop 
or a certain number of acres of a particular crop. If each outlet was for 
one particular owner then the matter would be simple. It is because you 
have a large number of small owners that the problem is so difficult. 

43.435. In the Pun]ab there is no agreement, is there, between your 
department and the cultivator as to the amount of water you are going 
to give? — No. 

43.436. He has no right to get water from you? — No, not any fixed 
quantity. 

43,436a. Has any decision been arrived at on this Western Jumna 
experiment? Has Government passed orders? — (Mr. White): No final 
decision has been come to. 

48.437. Can you tell me to what extent is the reduction of the rate to 
Rs.2 an acre for fodder a subsidy? To what extent are you supplying water 
below the cost price ? — (Mr. Smith) . To a very great extent, particularly 
in the winter. 

43,43i8y-Oan you get the water on to the field at Rs.2 per acre?— I see 
what you mean; you mean, does Rs.2 pay for the cost of bringing the 
water to an acre of land? 

43.439. Yes? — I think it is just about it. The recurring charge per acre 

irrigated varies from Rs.1.5 to Rs.4.3. Rs.4.5 is an extreme case, but 

Rs.1.5 is a fair average; that is working charges only. 

43.440. That does not include your interest charges on the capital? — ^No. 

43.441. .So Rs.2 is below the cost price?— Very much below. 

43.442. To that extent you are actually subsidising the growth of fodder 
in bhis Province ?— Yes, also green manure for which we charge nothing. 

43.443. Mr. Komat: With reference to the last question, is it not a 
fact that on the total capital outlay on your productive works you are 
getting here a return of something like 10 per cent., and if you include 
the indirect^ receipts you are getting a return of over 19 per cent, from 
your irrigation ; it is given on page 29 of the Government memorandum 
Accordhng to the figures I have here the direct return is only 6*7 per cent., 
and direct and indirect, 15*7 per cent. 
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43.444. Oil page 29 of the Government memorandum it is stated : Con- 
sidering direct receipts only the net revenue earned by productive works 
during 1924-25 amounts to Its.2, 33,47,065 or a return of 10*04 per cent, on 
the total capital outlay of lls.23,25,68,890 ” ? — ^It may be for one year. But 
unfortunately the interest charges were omitted in that memorandum We 
discovered the mistake later. The correct figure is the one I have. 

43.445. What is quoted in this Government memorandum then is in- 
correct P — That figure is incorrect. 

43.446. Very well, taking 15 per cent, as the correct figure, even then 
do you not think that it is a very liberal return, a handsome return, for 
the taxpayer’s money, so that you should give the taxpayer some relief 
or some reduction, some facility in rates or other ways, for instance, for 
fodder or other crops? — But for that indirect return you would not have 
hospitals, you would not have roads, you would not have schools and so on. 

43.447. That is going outside the Agricultural or Irrigation Department. 
I am referring to agricultural matters with Which we are concerned. The 
Irrigation Department on your own showing is making a return of 15 per 
cent., as much as the moneylender in the village does. In reply to Mr. 
Calvert you said you are charging Rs.2 an acre for fodder. Is this not a 
case, I ask, where you ought to consider the advisability of giving further 
relief in the interest of agriculture? — No, because that indirect return is 
largely from Crown waste land which is a windfall which you cannot con- 
tinue to get for ever and ever. If these canals which give you all that 
magnificent return which you think they are now giving were constructed 
at the present day, they would be non-productive. 

43.448. I am taking the case as it is 5 I would not go into hypothetical 
cases. The railways are getting not even 6 per cent, on their outlay and 
the Irrigation Department is earning 15 per cent. Is it not a case for a 
liberal treatment of the cultivator, that is the whole point? — ^It is not 
because the indirect return is due to the sales of land particularly and the 
sales of land will not continue for ever. 

43.449. To turn to another point : the Chairman referred to the proposal 
for a Central Board. of Irrigation Engineers, to which you showed your 
approval. There is one point in connection with that which I wisli to 
make clear. Is this Irrigation Board of all the Chief Engineers in the 
different Provinces meant for the consideration of projects or is it meant 
for the adjudication of disputes between two Provinces? — (Mr, White) : 
For both. 

43.450. If it is meant also for adjudication of inter-Provincial disputes, 
w’ould it be worth while or would it be advisable to refer for adjudication 
disputes in which two Chief Engineers are concerned between themselves? 
For instance, if Mr. X is the Chief Engineer for a particular Province 
and Mr. Y the Chief Engineer for another Province, what on earth is the 
use of closeting them in a room even for hours together to get any reason- 
able decision out of them? — ^None. 

43.451. If you say the result is nothing, what is the good of framing 
an agency on these lines P — ^The Chief Engineers of other provinces are 
also there. 

43.452. Better than that, is it not worth while to refer such occasional 
disputes to an independent body, say, a committee appointed ad hoc for 
the occasion? Whidi would be a better system? — (Mr. Smith): It must be 
a technical committee. Where are you going to get your technical men 
from? 

43.453. Either from the Indian States or from England or from any 
other country in the world? — ^They will have no knowledge of irrigation 
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conditions as they exist here. They do nob know how water is measured 
unless you get men from America. 

43.454. But do you not think that Chief Engineers of all the Provinces 
come there with certain associations in their minds, prepossessions or pre- 
judices? — I would expect them to give a fair hearing. For instance, in 
that particular case of X and Y there are other Chief Engineers of other 
Provinces to sit in judgment. 

43.455. Mr. Sangster in Ins evidence given at Simla does not refer to 
this idea of assigning to tins irrigation Board the task of settling the 
di Imputes. He simply says that all schemes submitted to the Government 
of India would be laid before this Board. Is this idea of referring dis- 
putes to lb also a later idea? — ^No; it was moved last summer and the 
Government of India have decided that. It was suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India and agreed to in most of the Provinces. 

43.456. Speaking about the volumetric system, in this Government 
memorandum we are told( that in the case of that system perhaps the 
large laiidowmer would be benefited, but the smaller zamindar would have 
to content himself with the crumbs ” of water which the bigger zamindar 
would allow him to have; that is the word used there? — That means the 
small cultivator would only get such water as the bigger cultivator allowed 
him to have. 

43.457. I am asking your opinion as an Irrigation Officer whether this is 
not admittedly a defect of the volumetric system? — ^I think it is. As I said, 
if the panchayat can control water distribution thoroughly, then there is 
some hope for the volumetric system in an area which is composed largely 
of small landholders. 

43.458. Turning, once again, to Colonel Cole’s complaints : I wish to ask 
you whether one of his allegations is correct as a matter of fact. Colonel 
Cole says that in April, 1919, he undertook to try the volumetric system. 
Later on, he says, “ The rate was gradually raised from 20 per cent, to 
60 per tsent. over the acreage rate to choke us off.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Sangster, the Chief Engineer, when examined by the Commission in 
Simla, is reported to have said he was in favour of a volumetric system. 
If that was the case, why did he choke off people who at the req^uest of 
Government were experimenting with the volumetric system, by putting 
on very excessive charges.” Now, I ask you, is it a matter of fact that 
the rates were raised from 20 per cent, to 60 per cent.? — As I mentioned 
a little while ago, I saw Colonel Cole’s evidence yesterday for the first 
time and I cannot say whether it is a fact or not; at present 1 have not 
the information before me. 

43.459. Mr, Boberts : Taking the irrigation works which have already 
been completed and which are proposed during the next few years, I 
understand you contemplate irrigating an area of 15,000,000 acres, according 
to this statement? — ^Yes. 

43.460. At a cost of Hs.50 an acre, the total capital would come to 75 
crores of rupees. You admit this generally? — ^Yes. 

43.461. Looking at the agricultural side of the picture, supposing we 
value the land at Ifcs.500 an acre, as you are aware the land in the canal 
area is worth anything from Rs.700 to 1,000, but taking Rs.500 as the 
average price the agricultural interest involved is 750 crores. Now, what 
I wish to ask you is whether, where such a large capital as this is involved, 
you consider that the question of research has been properly taken up 
or not? Do you not agree that a very much bigger effort is essential to 
tackle the big problems that come before us? — ^In respect of waterloffffine 
soil physics and so on? 
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43,452. That is a v-ery minor aspect, in my opinion. There are many 
other aspects of the question. In Europe or America, in controlling even 
a portion of this capital, they would have a separate research section t — 
Any research for the further development of areas is well warranted. 

43.463. It would receive your support? — ^Yes. 

43.464. Now we have heard about this question of water loggings it is 
mentioned as being more or less the most important difficulty at present. 
I believe the area affected is under 1 per cent.? — ^Yes, it is very small at 
present, but it is likely to grow unless something is done. 

43.465. Bo you consider it altogether as an evil, or can you consider 
this as a reserve of water for future use? — ^If, of course, we can arrive 
at that stage when we can keep the sub-soil water at a certain depth 
below the ground level, 16, 18 or 20 feet (or whatever it is; our Agricultural 
Cheniists will tell us), then we look upon that water table as a gold mine. 

43.466. That is for the benefit of the Province as a whole? It is a very 
serious tlung for the locality affected? — ^If you can allow that water to 
accumulate and can save that country where it is high, yo-u will still be 
able to use that sub-soil water elsewhere. 

43.467. Taking the question of drainage, supposing you are able to lower 
the water table 3 or 4 feet by drainage, is that all that you contemplate 
)or do you expect to do more? — (Mr. Wtlsdon) : I doi not think you can 
go beyond 4 or 5 feet by drainage. We have no definite information on it. 
That IS ihe depth up lo which they go in America. 

43.468. The point I want to be clear about is whether, even if you low’^er 
the water table 3 or 4 feet, agriculture will be possible? — think you wail 
have to modify your methods of agricuitui’e, but I think you can carry 
on with the water table at that depth, you will be able to grow crops 
with profit. 

43.469. Ill bracts where the area is subject to rainfall, if your object is 
to take the water table 3 or 4 feet from the surface, whenever you have 
a heavy rainfall you are liable to get flooding, are you not? — ^Yes, but 
it will not necessarily imply disaster if you have got a proper surface 
drainage. 

43.470. You do not subscribe to zhe principle that we should get the 
water table down to 8 to 16 feet which is the figure given by the Medical 
Officer of Health? — I accept that as regards village sites, but not for 
agricultural land in general. 

43.471. The point is, the question of water table is one which should 
receive some attention? — ^We could not give definite information on that, 
but certainly it is a question for investigation. 

43.472. With regard to the distribution of water, there is one point that 
I should like to make with regard to Colonel Cole’s complaint. The area 
which he controls in proportion to the area under the Superintending 
Engineer is *6 per cent.; is that correct? — (Mr. Smith): Yes, I think it is 
about ‘6 per cent. 

43.473. That being the case 1 think it stands to reason that you cannot 
expect individuals to take much of the time of an officer who is dealing with 
a large number of cultivators. My point is that you cannot expect an officer 
of that kind to be able to devote a large amount of time to every individual ? 
— -Not unless the case comes under revision before him. 

43.474. With regard to the volumetric supply, I think m answer to the 
Chairman you said that the present low charge for the water was not 
deterrent to the volumetric supply. I put it to you that the farmer does 
not pay very much attention to the cost of water. It is so low at present, 
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not more than 10 per cent, of his gross receipts, that he does not consider 
very much what more he has to pay if he grows an extra acre. I put it 
to you, that being the case, that the present low charge is an incentive for 
economy; do you agree to that? — (Mr. White): Yes. 

43.475. Then with regard to the volumetric supply, would you be pre- 
pared to arrive at a charge basis on the average returns for the area in 
which the applicant is ^ — (Mr. Smith) : No ; it is ordinarily done by reference 
to adjacent areas; that is what we do. 

43.476. After allowing for kharaba? — You can have it either way. We 
take the calculation both for khcurahd and no kharaba. 

43.477. One of the objections to taking the volumetric rates is that you 
cut yourself off from getting kharaba; that is, once you take water by 
volumetric rates you pay for it whether you mature your crop or not. The 
point I want to bring out is whether you are prepared to take that into 
account in fixing your volumetric rates? — ^Yes, actually we do. 

43.478. One other point with regard to your present system of administer- 
ing the department is that a great deal of attention is paid to the amount 
irrigated by the cultivator. If a man is taking more than a certain pro- 
portion, there is a tendency to cut down his water supply. Now it will be a 
tremendous step forward, in my opinion, if we could get a kind of prescrip- 
tive right in that the farmer could claim an outlet of a certain definite full 
capacity for the area which he has. Supposing a man has an area of 
1,000 acres and we say 4 cusecs is to be allowed, then he has an outlet full 
capacity of 4 cusecs. He can claim it whether he irrigates 100 or 90 or 
120 ptsT cent. ? — He can claim a capacity in the outlet but not in the water. 

43,479 No, because you cannot give him water in the winter? — You give 
him -an outlet of a fixed size? 

43.480. He has a claim on a definite capacity of the outlet in proportion 
to the land which he holds? — (Mr. Smith): In that case would he be pre- 
pared to pay for what we estimate to be the full revenue earning capacity? 

43.481. He will pay as at present on acreage; I am not talking of the 
volumetric system now. If he is economising in irrigation and doing more 
than 90 or 100 per cent., no officer of the Irrigation Department should have 
the right to interfere with the supply so long as his outlet is not above full 
capacity. The point I want to make is this, that instead of the outlets 
being subjected to alteration if the cultivator is doing very good irrigation 
on a large area, I want the right to a definite capacity outlet to be 
chartered to the farmer. Once he has got that, he has got something 
definite. The small officials cannot come round and say, “ You are doing 
so much irrigation that you are getting too much, I am going to cut down 
your outlet”? — (Mr. Smith): As a matter of fact the small official does 
not do it. 

43.482. No, but it is done largely on his recommendation? — ^No outlets are 
altered except by a written order of the Superintending Engineer; but X 
quite see your point. 

43.483. It is very often suggested by the minor officials? — ^I think you will 
admit that the reason why we interfere in that way is because we sometimes 
have difficulty in getting water to the tails of a channel or a distributary. 
Sometimes, no matter what you do, you can raise your head supply as much 
as you like, but you cannot get water down to the tail of a channel twenty or 
thirty miles long. If we say, “ You will have to bear it, we cannot get you 
water,” then you can leave things alone. But if it is our duty to get water 
to these people and there is no other means of doing it than by restricting 
or reducing outlets, then it has to be faced; it is unpleasant, it is no-t ideal,, 
but it cannot be helped. 
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43.484. Then you will not admit that the farmer has any right at all; 
he IS subject* to constant interference. What I want to know from you is 
whether you can give any promise of that kind? It would be a very great 
advantage .P — {Mr, White): But it is quite a mistaken idea, I think, to 
imagine that immediately we find an outlet is doing good irrigation we 
pounce upon it at once. 

43.485. I do not say that is generally done, but it is done much more 
largely than perhaps you realise? — (Mr, Smith): I think what Mr. Roberts 
wants is ideal if you have acreage rates. But I doubt if it is practicable 
in those cases where you fail to get water bo the tail of your channel. What 
is to happen then? Are we to leave them without water? 

43.486. Personally I think the difficulty of getting water to the tail is 
an engineering difficulty and it is not such that you should make the man 
at the top pay for it. I do nob see any real difficulty; I do not think you 
will admit tJiat you cannot get water to the tail without cutting down outlets; 
surely you will not say that is beyond the powers of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment?— Given a limited supply at the head, you sometimes have to interfere 
with the old type of outlet in order to get water to the tail. For instance, 
if a channel on which these outlets are situated is entitled to 100 cusecs, 
you cannot put 150 cusecs down that channel in order to get water to the 
tail. 

43.487. You can put in any outlet you like; I am not arguing for any 
particular kind of outlet; the only thing I ask for is that* you should give 
some definite figure so that the farmer may know what he can claim? — 
(Mr, Chopra) : After all, a reduction of an outlet takes place, if it overdraws. 

43.488. In that case it is above capacity; I have no objection to altering 
the outlet when it is above capacity; what I want is to divorce alteration 
from the area irrigated; leave that alone and keep to the outlet? — ^The 
reduction takes place when the outlet is discharging above a certain figure. 
This takes place for several reasons; one being the change of regime of a 
channel; if the channel rises* and the outlet begins to overdraw, we have to 
change it. 

43.489. I have no objection to that; I am not questioning that at all. 
I ahi simply asking that you should limit your interference at the outlet 
and not look at the area irrigated; if one man is doing more than another 
with the same supply, you should not interfere with the outlet?— I agree 

"with that. (Mr, Smith) : I think we all agree with that. 

43.490. Sir Henry Lawrence, Can it be done? — ^That is the trouble; will 
it be practicable? I agree that it is the ideal. 

43.491. Mr, Boherts : If we could get some definite step of that kind, I 
am certain there would be a big advance from the agricultural point of 
view; if the farmer has a definite right, he will not be afraid that if he 
increases his irrigation, something will be done. 

43.492. Sir Henry Lawrence : Have you any suggestion to make, Mr. 
Roberts, as to how it can be done? 

43.493. Mr, Boherts: I think it can be done. The department claim 
to have outlets now which will give a proportionate discharge; I do not 
think there is any great difficulty? — (Mr, White) : I think you could get 
very near it, 

43.494. Sir Henry Lawrence : Do you require some alteration of the irriga- 
tion rules, or how can it be done? 

43.495. Mr, Boheits: In piaotioe it is done even now to a very large 
extent, except that a large proportion of the changes that take place are 
made on the assumption that the irrigated area is too large. The area 
is absolutely divorced from reality ; the department guarantees 66 per cent. 
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crf irrigation, whereas it is known to everybody that all irrigation farmers 
work by 100 per cent. This right to irrigation means nothing; it is a 
nominal figure, which should not really be used ant all? — (JIfr. Smith') . J 
agree that what you say is an ideal condition. 

43.496. But you are not prepared to say it could be carried out? — We 
would try to carry it out, but not generally. We would certainly take 
on three or four channels experimentally. 

43.497. One difficulty is that> when planning a canal the whole of the 
area to be irrigated is not taken into account, constant expansion is taking 
place and new areas are being brought under irrigation at the expense of 
existing irrigators .P — (Mr, SmAfh) : I think I can draw your attention to 
something here which will show it is not correct to say that it is at the 
expense of the existing irrigators. 

43.498. It is not in some cases? — Wall you kindly turn to statement 111 
of Note by the Chief Engineer, dated February, 1927, and look at the first 
four items. When the Irrigation Commission came in 1903, they thought 
that nothing further could be done with those old canals; they gave us 
a clean bill for that Look at the last two or three columns, and sec what 
we have done. 

43.499. I question whether you have done it or whether the farmer has 
done it? — ^I do not say we have done it alone. At any rate, we have 
certainly done it with the help of the farmer; he could not get any more 
water and he made the utmost use of that water, in spite of the fact that 
the Irrigation Commission thought we could do nothing further with it. 
That is the one great argument against adopting volumetric supply to-day 
for tail the canals. The Lower Bari Doab is not as efficient as the Lower 
Chenab canal; they do not use the water with the same amount of care on 
the Lower Bari Doab as they do on the Lower Chenab. Probably the 
soil has also something to do with it, but you cannot get away from the 
figures I have quoted. 

43.500. I do not see the point even with regard to the volumetric system. 
No one wants you to bind yourself for too long a period, because we know 
ourselves that irrigatio.n is improving, and we can get a constantly slightly 
increasing area; so that I do not think you should mix those two points. 
Would it be possible for the department to give US' later a considered reply 
on this point, because I personally think that it is one of the most 
important points? — ^Yes. 

43.501. If we could ask for something definite and simple of that kind 
it would give us a basis on which to improve things .P — ^We will certainly 
consider it. 

43.502. There is this Department of Industrial and Seienufic Tiesearch 
at home. You contemplate a similar organisation for India, and you 
suggest that grants for Pusa should be under that organisation? — (Mr. 
Wilsdon) : Yes. 

43,603. Bo not you think it would be rather risky with an existing insti- 
tution of this kind? — ^I do not think there will be any more danger in 
securing grants than exists at present; I contemplaite that the Agricultural 
Adviser would become chairman of this board or department controlling 
the grants and the second Director at Pusa would remain as Ddrector of 
Pusa as a research institute. 

43,504. Then if this board is composed mainly of agricultural officers, it 
is rather a different conception from that which I understood you had; I 
thought you suggested a general board for all scientific work?— I think 
eventually it would be a good thing to unify all applied research work in 
the same board; but obviously you will need representation of your agricul- 
tural interests in some way or the other. 
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43.505. Is It your idea that the Central Gk>verninent should expand in other 
directions than Pusa, not concentrate so much on Pusa, but extend on other 
lines of research? — That is my opinion ^ they must encourage research work 
in the Provinces and not put all their money into one basket at Pusa. 

43.506. In any programme of that kind you would like to pay as much 
attention as possible to the Universities and to the existing organisations 
in Universities .f* — Always, Government should co'nsider what can be got out 
of the Universities when contemplating another research institute. 

43.507. I think you said, in answer to one of the Members, that such 
co-operation would also benefit the Universities in bringing them into touch 
with practical problems? — Yes. 

43.508. Do you think that also would be an important thing, to bring 
the best educational thought of the country in touch with agriculture? — 1 
think that is very important. 

43.509. iWould you like to see Lyalipur specialise in higher teaching rather 
than in elementary teaching? — Yes, J think they are wasting their time in 
teaching elementary science. They should spend their time in teaching 
applied science; that is, in a three years’ course. 

43.510. You have had fo-ur years’ experience in the department, and you 
have seen our agricultural assistants; you do not think there is any danger 
from having the first part of the course in other colleges? — do not think 
there is any danger at all. 

43.511. Sir Senry Lawrence : Mr. White, I think during the inundation 
season something like a millio-n cusecs of water comes out o-f the Punjab 
rivers down the Indus past Sukkur. Is that figure about correct? — 
(Mr, White) : Yes, that is about correct. 

43.512. And in the winter that falls to about 30,000? — ^Yes. 

43.513. As a result of the new projects in view, is there any likelihood 
that the winter supply will increase above that 30,000 cusecs? — (Mr, White ) : 
There is a possibility. 

43.514. There are some projects I believe for storage in the hills. Can 
you say what amount of water will be so stored ? Have you got any figures 
to show how much you can store up there ?— (Mr. Smith) : About two million 
foot acres in the Beas and about three million in the Sutlej, altogether 
about five millions. 

43.515. What does that work out to in cubic feet? — A foot acre means a 
foot of water spread over an acre of land. 

43.516. According to the projects you will utilize the whole of that in 
your winter irrigation; is that the intention? — More so in the winter and 
partly in the early kharif, 

43.517. Very little will ultimately pass down through the rivers? — A 
certain amount will have to be released to keep reservoirs clean. 

43.518. Have you got any idea of vhat that would amount to? — We will 
work it out and let you have the information. 

43.519. Do you propose to extend inundation irrigation? I see a figure 
here of 400,000 acres of additional inundation? — ^That is the additional 
non-perennial area but controlled by a weir. 

43.520. That is the only addition that you are making to your non- 
perennial area, is jt? — The total additional area on that project will be 
400,000 acres, and the bulk of that is non-perennial and a part only is 
perennial. But that is the total additional area which will be given water 
under the Haveli Project. 

43.521. Is there any other project in which you are increasing the non- 
perennial area ? — ^There is a lot of non-perennial area being increased in the 
Sutlej Valley. 
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43.522. From page 17 o-f the statement which I have before me, I s-ee 
that the total irrigation proposed will amotint to over 19 million acres. 
Can you say what proportion of that is perennial and what non-perennial? 
— I shall work it out and let you have the figures. 

43.523. I do not quite understand this figure of 19 million as against 
the figure of 14 millio-ns quoted by Mr. Boberts. Where does the margin 
of five million acres he.? — Mr. Roberts evidently omitted the contemplated 
projects, whereas this 14 million is the total of the completed projects 
there are others still under contemplation. 

43.524. Does that other five million include the Thai Project? — The 14 
million includes the Thai Project. 

43.525. So that, with the addition of this you get the figure of 19 
millions p-^Yes, 

43.526. You only increase your non-perennial area in cases where no 
perennial water is available. Can you make your no-n-perennial irrigation 
pay? — (Mr. White)'. It entirely depends on what rates are to be levied. 

43.527. But yo-u expect to be able to charge sufi&cient rates to extend 
non-perennial irrigation and make it pay? — {Mr. Smith): Under the pre- 
sent arrangements it will not pay; in tact, yon canno-t make it pay. 

43,628. Are your non-perennial areas chiefly in the East of the Province? 
— No, I should not say in tlie east of the Province; I should say that they 
were very largely in the south along the Sutlej, perhaps to-wards the central 
•south-west. 

43,529. Is this new feeder running eastwards through Patiala pereuiaal? 
'---Yes. 

43.630. Is the Rohini Bhatinda feeder also perennial? — It is under the 
Bhakra scheme, and therefore it is perennial. 

43.631. So that you are making considerable progress towards providing 
perennial irr'gation in the east of the Province?— We want to lua-ke 
progress, 

• 43,632. Are these not sanctioned? — ^No, they have not yet been sub- 
mitt^. 

.. 43,533. Does that come into your 19 million figure and not the 14 million 
figure? — ^Yes; but the trouble is to make them pay, because they are 
schemes of storage supply which must necessarily be very expensive, whereas 
the ones which you have 3ust been mentioning are non-storage schemes. 

48.534. And this will go into an area which is more subject to scarcity 
or famine than the rest? — ^Yes. 

43.535. So that you advocate them on the ground of protection to the 
people ? — Yes. 

43.536. Is irrigation in the Dera Ismail Khan district towards the frontier 
under your department? — No; they have a separate Irrigation Depart- 
ment. 

43.537. Is the Paharpur canal, for instance, under your department? — 
No, it is under the North-West Frontier Province. 

43.538. You cannot say whether they come in any way under the schemes 
for further development out of the Indue? — ^They have intentions in that 
direction and have been carrying out surveys. 

43,639. To turn to the question of drainage : some years ago the Karnal 
District was severely waterlogged. Have you any district records to show 
by what methods that waterlogged area has been reclaimed or ameliorated? 
Was that done by your department?— (Mr. Smith): I do not know that 
anything special was done except to open np some lines of drainage to out 
Messrs. White, Smith, Wilsdon and Chopra. 
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off loops of tho old arm of the river into the canal; those were straightened 
out and irrigation was spread over a larger area by the construction ol 
the Sirsa branch of the Western Jumna Canal. 

43.540. Mr, Calvert: Bid it not realign the Jumna F — Not the upper 
reaches, which are still there. I think that the real reason why water- 
logging there has largely disappeared is that the same amount of water 
which thirty or forty years ago used to be spread about in the low-lying areas 
has now been spread over a much larger, a much drier and a much 
higher area. 

43.541. Sir Thomas Middleton \ By administrative improvements? — 'By 
the construction of the Sirsa Branch. 

43.542. Sir Gcmga Bam: Probably by the realignment of the canals? — 
Probably so of the branches. 

43.543. Sir Sen/ry Lawrence: Not much was done in drainage? — cer- 
tain amount was done in drainage, but 1 do not think the drains were 
responsible for the improvement. 

43.544. Mr, Barron: Were there not a number of old drainage channels 
which had silted up on the Western Jumna? — ^Yes, there was a lot of 
drainage done, but I do not think that the results were produced mainly 
through that. 

43.545. Sir Henry Lawrence : Has there been much improvement in the 
matter of malaria? — good deal of improvement. 

43.546. Mr, Barron: The difBlculties, I take it, were reduced by the fact 
that there were these natural drainage channels there? — Yes. 

43.547. Sir Henry Lawrence: Has anything been done in the way of 
pumping water from wells? — No, they may have lifted water from the per- 
colation wells; when we reduced the amount of canal water in the older 
tract they may have raised water from the percolation wells by the ordinary 
village methods. 

43.548. Then as a result of these changes the agricultural prosperity has 
improved? — ^Decidedly; one thing must be borne in mind and that is that 
on the Western Jumna canal you irrigate about 40 per cent, of the total 
area; on the Upper Ohenab and the Lower Ghenab and Lower Jhelum, 
where the waterlogging problem is more serious, we irrigate 100 per 
cent. 

43.549. Is that because you do not issue more water from the Western 
Jumna Canal? — ^We have not got the water to let them do anything 
more. 

43.550. How did the waterlogging take place in the first instance? — 
There was no Sirsa branch to start with, and the water ran in ill-designed 
channels. They used the old, tortuous nullah beds which existed naturally. 
The running of the larger supplies in the more badly-aligned channels 1^ 
to waterlogging. 

43.551. Did the experiments which were made on these lines twenty or 
thirty years ago contain any lesson you could apply in the rest of the Punjab ? 
— One main lesson was with regard to surface and sub-surface drainage. 
There they had the natural outfall to the river; here that is our 
diflBlculty. 

43.552. Sir Ganga Bam: Mr. Wilsdon, have you arrived at any mathe- 
matical formula by which you can say how much of the total water 
received on the land is required for crops, how much is evaporated, and 
how much goes into the ground? — 'CMr. Wilsdon) : The only conclusion I have 
been able to arrive at is a statistical conclusion obtained by the examina^ 
tion of a large number of records, and that only tells us the quantity of 
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water which will reach the subsoil level for a given irrigation of the 
surface. For every inch put on the land, one-third inch will reach the subsoil 
water-table. 

43,663. My own village, G-angapur, was founded in 1903. When the 
first well was put down the water-table was 103 feet below the surface; 
now, after 24 years, it is 40 feet. Are you able to derive any conclusion 
from that? — At the present time our investigations have been chiefly con- 
fined to the Upper Bari Doab, because there we have a longer record 

13,554. On pages 435-6 of Mr. Chopra’s note he gives figure^ for the delta 
of water requir^ for each crop. Do those figures include the rainfall? — 
{Mr. Chopra) : The figures are not put in that form, but from the context 
it will be seen that I am dealing with the physical requirements of water 
as understood by the zamindar, and they include all sources of supply. 

43,656. They only refer to the canal water? — ^To all sources, but in terms 
of canal water. So that uhe figures show the zamindar l delta of canal water. 

43,656. Then it is difficult to make use of them, because the amount of 
rainfall vanes considerably in different districts? — ^These observations were 
made in an area of average rainfall. 

4.3,668. What is the rainfall there ? — Tiventy to twenty-five inches. 

43.559. In Montgomery we have only eight or nine inches? — ^Yes. I used 
those figures to illustrate the problem before me; that is all. 

43.560. ‘Could you give us any figures which would include rainfall, and 
\rhioh would show us the total quantity of water required to mature each 
crop, so that by d.educting the rainfall of any particular area we may arrive 
at the correct delta for any given crop ? — -My problem here was to show the 
wastage of water in April, May and June. 

43,661. There appears to be great variation in these figures in different 
Provinces The figure you give here for sugarcane is 4*4, and for rice 4*3, 
which means about fifty inches? — ^Yes. 

4.3,562. In Bombay they use one hundred and forty inches — ^It looks as if 
they were wasting their water there. 

43,663. But if we put these figures of yours before people in Bombay, they 
will say that their rainfall is smaller than yours — I have here some figures 
for 'Sind, where the rainfall is small. In 1916-16 on the Sattal canal to a 
certain rice field they gave fourteen inches of water on 19th July, six inches 
on 20th, another six inches on 21st, followed by seven inches on 27th. Rice 
does not want all that water. 

43.564. That is not the criterion. We want to know the quantity of water 
required for each crop, whether it is supplied by rainfall or irrigation? — 
For rice the figure is in the neighbourhood of forty-six inches, including 
rainfall. 

43.565. Including rainfall, does sugarcane require more than fifty inches? — 
No. 

That is very imjKirtant. 

43,666. Mr. Katnat : Do you know the nature of the Bombay black cotton 
soil? — ^I have seen it. 

43.567. Has the nature of the soil anything to do with the amount of 
water required for sugarcane?— Yes. I do not know how much more water 
black cotton soil needs, 

43.568. Is it likely that it will require more water than the soil here? — 
If percolation from that soil is less, it should require less water, 
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43.569. Until the question is studied on the spot with reference to that 
particular soil, is it any use guessing at the amount of water required in 
Bombay ?— -'What I have said refers to Sind, not Bombay. 

43.570. [Sir Ganga Bam: Do you not think black cotton soil is more 
retentive of water? — I do not know. 

43.571. In the Punjab you allot water according to a certain formula, 
irrespective of what crop is raised? — Yes. 

43.572. In Bombay it is the other way about; people apply for so much 
water for sugarcane, and the water is allotted accordingly? — (Mr. Smith): 
They may have an unlimited amount of water; we have an unlimited 
number of cultivators. 

43.573. Mr. Kairuit : Here again may I add that a man in Bombay does 
not necessarily get as much water as he applies for; there is a scramble for 
water? — {Mr. Chopra): An exception from the ordinary rule in the Punjab 
is made in an area where only ricei is grown. 

43.574. Sir Ganga Bam: But you do not differentiate there between one 
plot and another; the arrangement applies to the whole region? — (Mr. 
Smith): It is a special case and special arrangements are made. 

43.575. Mr. Boherts : You give extra water for vegetables and garden 
crops?— Yes, 

43.576. Sir Ganga Bam: On the Western Jumna canal the demand has 
much outgrown the supply? — ^Yes. 

43.577. Cannot you augment the supply there by the battery of wells to 
which the Chairman referred? Would it pay you to do that.? — It probably 
would, but if we were to put down tube-wells we would probably start first 
in the area where they are more urgently needed, the Upper Ohenab tract, 
where they are wanted to save the land from being ruined. 

43.578. Are there any swamps left there now from which you can pump 
and so augment the supply on the Western Jumna? — None. 

43.579. Are you confident of that? — There may be one or two shallow 
jhilsj but that is all. 

43.580. Is one of the reasons why you are enoouraging non-perennial 
irrigation the fact that you are afraid of waterlogging ?— No, it is because 
we have not the water. 

43.581. Do not you encourage it in preference to perennial so as to mini- 
mise the chance of waterlogging? — Where trouble from waterlogging is in 
sight we will probably go on to non-perennial, but we do not start with 
that idea; the original reason for non-perennial was shortage of water. 

43.582. Lift irrigation never pays if you can get flow? — ^That is so. 

43.583. Do you know that twenty years ago an attempt was made to stop 
all flow irrigation in areas where the water-level was only 7 or 8 feet down, 
so that people should use wells in preference to canal water? — -We ought to 
revert to that system. 

43.584. Will there not be trouble with vested interests? Is not a law 
required? — ^A time may come when it will be. 

43.585. Where the water-level is within 7 to 10 feet, there might be a law 
to prohibit irrigation from canals? — We may come to that, I do not know 
that it is needed yet. 

43.586. You have been pumping the seepage water into the canal on the 
Upper Chenab. What is the cost per cusec? — Considerable, because there 
is no water there to pump in those drains. 

43.587. Has that pumping materially affected the condition of the ground? 
— ^No, because the drains are much too close to the canal and much too 
sketchy. 
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43.588. It has hgud no effect on the waterlogged area?— No, because the 
drains that supply the pumps are little better than surface drains i they 
are only 3 or 4 feet deep. 

43.589. The Bikaner canal has been lined. "What was the perimeter of 
that and the cost per mile? — I think it cost Ils.25 per 100 square feet. I 
cannot tell you the cost per mile. 

43.590. Could you let us have figures for that, showing the cost per mile 
of lining a canal of a perimeter of, say, 50 feet? — Yes. 

43.591. How did you arrive at the rates per cusec which you have laid 
down for the volumetric system — iWe take a neighbouring channel run 
entirely by ordinary zamindars and estimate for the past five years what 
revenue that distributary system has paid, and we also estimate what water 
in day-cusecs has passed down that distributary and so get the value for 
the day-cusec 

43.592. In making that calculation, have you made full lallowance for 
kharaha? — You can have it either with or without kharaha. In this par- 
ticular valuation we have made we have allowed no kharaha. 


43.593. If I were entitled to six cnsecs, would you allow me to take seven 
on those rates? — ^No. If you were entitled to six, that would be your 
maximum, and in no circumstances would we give you more. 

43.594. That is the reason why the landlord does not take it, because he 
finds your calculations are one-sided? — ^iWe cannot give you as much as you 
want and let other people starve. 

43.595. Within some limits, cannot you give an increased quantity? — ^No. 
You can take as much as you are entitled to, but no more. 

43.596. As much as I am entitled to according to that formula? — ^Yes. 

43,59'7. Does that formula take into account the length of the channel to 
the field and the consequent loss of water? — We estimate this at the head 
of the distributary. 


43,598. A man may have to taOse tho water four miles to get it to his 
fields P — ^That is nothing to us. (Mr, Chopra) : No watercourse under the 
Act should be longer ithan two miles. 


43,590. If a man’s field is adjacent to the channel he will get more 
benefit? — Ordinarily the chak of a watercourse starts from the distributary; 
in any case, the watercourse to the field should not exceed two miles in 
length, and two miles is not the average hut an exceptional case. 

43,600. Do you give any concession to a man who keeps his water outlet 
in good order as compared with a man who does not?— -(ifefr. Chopra): 
Under the Act if it is in bad order we close it until it is put right, but in 
the Punjab the watercourses are usually in good order; there is not much 
difference amongst them. 


43,601. In Madras no acreage rate is charged; the Settlement Officer 
determines the rate according to the condition of the land. The land is 
divided into wet land and dry land. The Oanal Department has ncthinsr 
to do with the assessment or coUection of rates; the Revenue Department 
d^ all Chopra) ; There are three different systems that I know 

of in India. In some Provinces, as the Punjab, the Canal Department does 
^e a^^ment and the Collector collects the money, in others, as Bihar the 
Canal Department both assesses and collects, and in others again 
in Madras, the Bevenue Department does both. ° ’ 


as 


43 602. After paying interest charges and so on, is a certain proportion 
ot the revenue from canals earmarked for the improvement of irrigation 
or does it all go to general revenues? On the Lower Chenab Canal you 
are making 30 or 40 per cent. Does any of that go towards the improve- 
ment of irrigation by being specially earmarked for that purpose?— No, it 
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all goes to general revenues^ but we are given as much money as we can 
show there is need for. Nothing we ask for for an essential work is ever 
refused. 

43.603. In paragraph 53 of the Report of the Irrigation Oommission (1901-2) 
they say that 87 per cent, of the total surface flow passes to waste dii the sea. 
Has any improvement taken place in that position since the CSommission 
wrote its Report, so far as the Punjab is concerned? They must have made 
their calculation Province by Province and then arrived at the total for 
all India. Do you know whether the position has greatly changed in this 
Province.? — On the completion of the Sutlej scheme we will be drawing off 
more than double the amount of water we were getting at the time of 
the Irrigation Commission. 

43.604. With regard to Colonel Cole’s complaints, do you think the posi- 
tion of the zamindar will be improved if the functions of the irrigation 
patwari are given to the revenue pat warn? — (Mr. Smith): It is no use our 
saying anything about that. You have the record of the last 30 years. 

43.605. Taking a cross-eection of the Punjab, the fall of the country is 
from N.E. to S.W.? — (Mr. Wtlsdon): Yes. 

43.606. Does the water-table follow the contour closely? — No, there are 
extraordinary variations, particularly under the Western Jumna system 
and again towards the north. There is a rise of the subsoil water-stable, of 
course, towards each river valley. 

43.607. Are there any scientific reasons for that phenomenon? — I have a 
theory (which remains to be proved) that we have a subterranean mountain 
range. We are taking steps to substantiate that by a survey to determine 
definitely whether there is any rock mass holding up water in the soil. 

43.608. The Chairman : Submerged by blown sand or by river-carned silt? 
— ^By river deposits. These outcropping rocks are all of the old Deccan 
system, and quite distinct from the Himalayas. 

43.609. Sir Ganga Itam ; Have you sufS.cient information to give me a 
cross-section? — ^I*can give you a cross-section of the water-table from Delhi 
to Kalabagh, on the Indus. 

43.610. I ask you that question because of an idea which has occurred 
to me* Is there no possibility anywhere of doing the Kaerez system^ of irri- 
gation, as is done in Baluchistan? There the slope of the water-table is 
less than the slope of the country, and therefore by excavating or tunnel- 
ling it is possible to bring the water-table to the surface? — There is not 
the slightest hope in this alluvial soil. 

43.611. But in that you can dig a canal instead of tunnelling? — A. drain 
is only another form of the same things we can do it by digging drains 

43.612. In one part of Patiala I found that by simply excavating a canal 
the water-table came to the surface; there was a difference of three^ feet 
only. Are there any indications of that sort of thing in parts of the 
Punjab? — In the waterlogged tracts. It would want a steep gradient to 
make it worth while to get water in that way. 

43.613. Sir Thomas Middleton: Mr. Wilsdon, you have drawn prominent 
attention in your precis of evidence to the relations between the University 
and scientific research in this country. The position is this, I take it: 
research in connection with apiculture has hitherto been more or less an 
exotic and under those conditions it has been essential that the workers 
engaged should be official workers. You desire to see the development of 
indigenous research in the Indian Universities and you wish to promote 
the interest of the non-official worker; is that your position? — (Mr. 
Wilsdon) ; I am mainly considering fundamental scientific work. 
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43.614. Yes, I am now referring to fundamental scientific work. You 
agree that the Indian Universities are capable of fundamental scientific 
workj you have given instances yourself? — Yes. 

43.615. You point out that the best work so far has been particularly 
noticeable in physics and chemistry? — ^Yes. 

43.616. Gan you indicate any reason why the biological sciences should 
not have received similar attention in India? — ^I do not think I should be 
correct in saying there has not been equally valuable work done in the 
biological sciences; I probably mentioned physics and chemistry because 
they have come more to my attention; I would not say there has not been 
as valuable work done in the biological sciences. 

43.617. We have generally found, in places we have visited, that physics 
and chemistry received more attention than biology, it occurred to me that 
the facilities which are required for the biological sciences, field laboratories, 
and so on, are very often absent from Indian Universities ?— Perhaps, so. 

43.618. I noticed in one place, nob an Indian University, an endeavour 
to develop work in bio-chemistry was being held up by the need of the 
most elementary facilities for field studies. IWhat you desire is that there 
should be some system of administration which would take into considera- 
tion the needs of the Universities at the same time as the demands of the 
official workers come forward for grants for research ? — Yes. 

43.619. You want an independent body? — Yes. 

43.620. And you agree that if research is to make any considerable and 
substantial advance in India it must be in connection with the Indian 
University? — I feel convinced of that. 

43.621. Why do you say that valuable work on base exchanges in soils 
has been published, ** singularly enough’’ in connection with CSalcutta^’ — 
Oalcutta struck me as being a place rather divorced from agricultural 
interests. 

43.622. You know no doubt that research work on base exchange has 
been occupying a great number of pages in scientific journals for the 
past four or five years? — ^Yes. 

43.623. I met at Calcutta University a very experienced chemist and it 
seemed to me to be not surprising that he should have seized upon this 
problem? — Yes, that is the sort of thing one wants to encourage. 

43.624. Undoubtedly, what seems strange is that more work of this type 
bearing on agriculture has not attracted workers in Indian Universities? — 
That is right. 

43.625. Would you agree that agriculture presents many problems for 
workers in fundamental research at the Indian Universities which at the 
present time are being neglected? — ^Yes, in almost every science. 

43.626. To come to another point; you are using Etvo’s torsion balance 
here? — ^I have an assistant being trained in the use of it and hope to 
start a survey in a few months. 

43.627. What is the specific gravity of the rocks which you propose looking 
for in Sind? — ^The specific gravity of the rocks I am considering is, I think, 
about 3. 

43.628. Is it as much as 3? — Yes. 

43.629. Are you in touch with the work that is being done in Persia 
on the use of this balance? — ^Is it Dr. Pekar of the Institution at Buda 
Pesth who did it in Persia? I am in touch with the work which has been 
done is Assam and near the delta of the Indus; a survey has been made 
there. 

43.630. There is an enquiry going on in Persia at the present time? — 1 
am not aware of it. 
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43.631. Youi* own work here is specially on the drainage question. You 
make the remark : No new agricultural research institute should be built 
outside a University centre.’’ I would almost have been disposed to agree, 
except in connection with such investigations as your own. I do not quite 
see how you can avoid going into the wilderness, if I may put it in that 
way? — ^Yes, I quite agree, but you need go into the wilderness only for 
your sub-station. 

43.632. You must take into consideration evaporation, rainfall, the actual 
character and structure of the soil, and so on. I think you have got one 
central station at the present time? — Yes. 

43.633. How far will that take you? When do you think of starting 
sub-stations? — ^Very soon; we have got one sub-station at Chakanwali; we 
shall have to starh drainage on a large scale very soon, but we shall have 
to make experiments before we can put up a scheme. 

43,634 : As a preliminary to the starting of these stations, has there been 
anything in the nature of a survey of the district? — I have been mainly 
concerned with waterlogging. Before I choose a place I, of course, survey 
the soil and choose what I think is the most representative place to try. 
The site is also determined by the necessity of having a drainage outfall. 

43.635. In Britain the conditions of the soil as regards drainage vary 
very rapidly, rarely over an area of 100 acres would you get similar con- 
ditions? — Quite 

43.636. I take it that in the Punjab relatively wide areas are of the 
same character, and would therefore require the same kind of treatment? — 
That is so. 

43.637. Is not this a Case in which something in the nature of a 
systematic soil survey should be taken up at an early stage? — The difficulty 
there is that one has to go fairly deeply into the subsoil; there have been 
proposals put forward for a systematic surface soil survey in the Province 
from the agricultural point of view; but from our particular point of view 
we know the places where we have got to do the drainage and we have got 
to find the best way to do it. 

43.638. You mean that your borings have got to be so deep that this 
systematic survey would be a slow business ?— Yes, very slow. 

43.639. To what depth do you think you will have to bore? — ^If you are 
designing a drainage system, a drainage gallery, as you may call it, you 
have to go down 12 to 16 feet; if you are thinking of pumping you may 
have to go down 100 feet. 

43.640. The agricultural difficulties arise very largely in the first five or 
six feet? — Yes; there of course the first Wo or three feet is quite enough. 

43.641. And the work oould be done by the soil auger? — ^Yes. 

43.642. Mr, Barron: The Commission has heard a great deal about the 
oo-ordination of work between the various departments but I think an 
important agency that you have in the Engineering Service has not been 
mentioned. Yon have a Punjab Engineering Congress have you not? — 
(Mr. White): Yes. 

43.643. It meets every year?— Yes. 

43.644. Can you tell me how many yeaa:s it has been meeting? — ^Fifteen. 

43.645. It is attended by engineers of all the branches, is it not? — Yes, 
Railways, Roads and Buildings, and Irrigation. 

43.646. Is it also attended by private engineers ?— Yes. 

43.647. Contractors who are doing work for youl’ — Their agents. 

43.648. Agents of engineering firms? — (Mr. Smith): Yes, but they must 
be trained engineers. 
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43.649. You only allow qualified engineers to be present? — We nave oot 
so far allowed any other to be members. 

43.650. Do jou find the work done at this Congress valuable ?~Very 
valuable. 

43,661. I believe you have discussions not only on practical problems but 
on scientific questions too?— (Mr. We have discussions at the 

meeting and elsewhere during the Congress week. 

43.652. On what kinds of subject do yo-u have papers i‘ead? — Practically 
on all subjects . waterlogging, outlets, designs and so on. 

43.653. Do you think more valuable results could be obtained from this 
Congress than are at present obtained? — (Mr. Smith) ‘ A number o-f men 
do not find time to collect their data which they have in various books and 
publish them; it is also a race to get the data which on© wants to offer 
put up in time for the Congress. 

43,664. Does the Congress help in the publication of papers P — Yes, the 
Congress does it all; wo simply put it up in typed form. 

43.655. Have you got a grant? — ^No, we get no grant; it is all done by 
subscription amongst the members. 

43.656. You have no Government grant? — ^No. 

43.657. Has it ever been applied for? — No, it has never been applied for. 

43,668. Do you think you ought to get a grant or do you not want one? 
Perhaps you prefer not .to have it? — ^Anything that could be done in the 
way of furthering the amount of research that members go in for individually 
should be done whether it is by way of a money grant or a research officer 
or secretary; anything like that would further ihe interests we have and 
would be welcome. We have heard a lot about outlets; we devoted a whole 
morning in the last session to the consideration of outlets and weirs which 
have to distribute the water more or less proportionately; that is the 
pressing problem that we have got ahead of us and any help received would 
be invaluable. 

43.659. You think you might get a grant from Government to help you 
with that.P — ^Any help that Government can give in that respect, whether 
it be monetary or the services of an officer, would be welcome. I am of 
course speaking for myself and not for the whole Congress. 

43.660. Do you think the Congress has ever considered applying for it? — 
No, they have not; we could of course put it before the Council. 

43.661. It might be a thing worthy of the CounciPs consideration? — 
think so, very much. (Mr, White) : It has not been suggested probably 
because it was thought that there was no chance of getting il. 

43.662. Perhaps the Commission might suggest that you should get some 
assistance? — (Mr. Smith) : I think it would be very welcome. 

43.663. The Chairman : How would you budget for a large protective 
scheme of drainage; would that be within your own budget or would you 
charge revenue in the ordinary way? — ^It would go against our own revenue. 

43.664. So that the 16 per cent, net profit on the taxpayers’ investment 
might be somevhat reduced by any improved scheme of protective drainage? 
— ^It is almost certain to be reduced, 

43.665. Are ^ou satisfied with the present classification as between pro- 
ductive and unproductive schemes is sound within the public interest? 

No, I do not think it is. 

43.666. Will you tell us shortly why you think that? — ^No new scheme can 
be productive now if we are bound by the rigid technical rules of 
productivity, 
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43.667. Is any allowance made for the indirect enhancement of revenue 
as the result of irrigation? — Yes we get a certain amount of indirect credit, 
but it is not enough. 

43.668. Is that where the present classification is at fault? — It u at 
fault in this way, as we have found in two ot these big schemes, the 
Bhakra Dam particularly, that the rates that we could charge would not 
permit of the scheme being a productive one within the meaning of the 
definition. 

43.669. You think you would persuade the cultivator to pay higher rates 
than you are allowed to charge — He would pay higher rates once he finds 
the economic pressure getting at him; but at present he does not realise 
that. 

43.670. Do you suggest that these rules should be amended? — I do. 

43.671. Do you agree with that, Mr. White? — ^Yes. 

43.672. Have you ever made proposals to the Local Government on that? 
— (Mr. Smith) : A certain Circle was finding trouble in this matter and we 
represented that we could not do it within the rules laid down under the 
Code, and the Government said that if we could not do it productively we 
must do it protectively. 

(The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. C. M. KING, C.S.L, C.LE., I.C.S., Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultukal Indebtedness. — (c) In the Punjab the credit 
of cultivators who are owners of land is already restricted by the operation 
of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900, There is no restriction on the 
credit of cultivators who are not owners. The ordinary tenant not owning 
land does not, however, possess much credit, and I think it quite unnecessary 
to restrict what little credit he has any further. He obviously cannot sell 
or mortgage anything in the shape of agricultural land because he does 
not own it. There is, however, a considerable class of tenants who own 
small fragments of land and who are able to use that land to raise money. 
Their credit so far as it relates to the land is also restricted under the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act. It should be noted that the effect of the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act is to restrict sale or mortgage by members 
of agricultural tribes. Persons who are not members of these tribes have 
full rights of sale and mortgage. For the persons belonging to these 
tribes, as they have a shrewd idea of the value of their property, it is not 
necessary to take special measures to protect them by restricting or con- 
trolling their credit. Indeed, I am of opinion that they would probably 
resent it, if any measures were taken. 

There remains the question whether a member of an agricultural tribe 
should have his credit further restricted by any rules prohibiting or limiting 
the right of mortgage and sale with respect to a member of the same tnbe 
or group of tribes. It has often been urged that although the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act has had the effect which it was intended to have 
of preventing land from passing from the hereditary agricultural castes to 
other castes, it has not really helped the hereditary agricultural class to 
decrease their indebtedness. This criticism implies that whereas the 
agricultural tribesman used to become indebted to a man of the moneylender 
class before the Act was passed, he now becomes indebted to the same extent 
to a member of his own tribe or group of tribes and it is alleged that he 
usually finds this new class of moneylenders to be just as avaricious and 
hard as a member of a hereditary moneylending caste. There are un- 
doubtedly cases where this has happened, but as a general rule, I think, it 
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may be asserted that there is no sign of a general expropriation of any 
particular caste or tribe by any other caste or tribe. Such enquiries as 1 
have made indicate that where, owing to indebtedness, a member of an 
agricultural tribe has to sell or mortgage his land, the reason for his doing 
so will be found to be sheer incapacity to get as much as he can out of the 
land. I do not remember any such case in which there has been a demand 
by members of agricultural tribes for protection against their fellow 
tribesman or tribesmen belonging to the same group, I do not think that 
the extension of the principle of terminable mortgages beyond the scope 
of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act is necessary. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of rural population. — (b) I am generally in 
favour of economic surveys being made in villages, but I would prefer that 
these surveys should be conducted by non-official bodies. The scope of such 
enquiries should be as wide as possible. It is to ascertain every single 
fact which is in any way relevant to the economic well-being of every 
inhabitant of the village. Such enquiries have been conducted by the Board 
of Economic Enquiry (Rural Section), Punjab, with the aid of young men 
who have been given temporary appointments as investigators. I am of 
opinion that the usefulness of these enquiries will be greatly extended it 
we were able to establish under the auspices of the Board a band of trained 
investigators. Hitherto, in spite of all efforts, the enquiries have failed 
some time to attain that scientific precision which is desirable to such 
enquiries, the reason being that the investigator himself lacks experience 
and very often education and training sufficient to make him a satisfactory 
scientific investigator. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of rural population. — (c) I have myself only 
conducted one such enquiry, and it is difficult from a single example to 
enunciate broad conclusions. At any rate, I am unwilling to do so. 

Question 26.— Statistics. — (a) (i), (iii), (iv), (v) We have a very good 
system of statistics in the Punjab and I have no suggestions to make for 
its extension and improvement. 

(ti) I think that something should be done under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Department to ensure the more correct estimation of the yield 
of various kinds of agricultural produce. Our present arrangements for 
obtaining this class of statistics are very inferior. The matter is left to 
revenue officers, but except at settlement the results obtained are not, in 
my opinion, trustworthy, and even at settlement it is doubtful whether any 
reliance can be placed on the results obtained by the revenue officers 
entrusted with the duty of making these estimates. The whole question 
should be taken up systematically by officers of the Agricultural Department. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (b) I have no other suggestions to make. 

Oral Evidence. 

43.673. The Chairman • Mr. King, you are Financial CSomniissioner, 
Revenue Department, Punjab.? — ^Yes. 

43.674. We have your note of evidence. Is there anything that you would 
like to add to that statement at this stage.? — No. 

43.675. I think you are responsible for the preparation of a certain 
amount of the material in the memorandum which has been sent to the 
Commission ?— Yes. 

43.676. Will you turn to page 219 of that memorandum* which gives us 
some information showing the extent to which taccavi advances have been 
made between and including the years 1905-1924; those figures do not 
suggest that taccam is very popular. Do you think that taccavi fails to 
attract the cultivator? — There are two kinds of taccavi, taccavi for land 
improvements and taccavi for seed grain and bullocks. 

*Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Commission (not 

printed). 
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43.677. I am referring to taccavi of the Land Improvement Loans Act 
type? — I do not think that it is as popular as it might be. 

43.678. Have you anything to say on that point? — No, I have no special 
suggestions to make. Personally I am rather inclined to the opinion that 
these taccavi .advances ought to be kept separate, that we should work 
much more through co-operative societies than directly. I think that we 
are competing with the co-operative societies with regard to these advances, 
and that, I think, is wrong. 

43.679. So that you deplore this competition? — ^Yes. 

43.680. In answer to Question 6, paragraph (c), on page 471, yomsay that 
persons not belonging to the agricultural tribes would probably resent any 
special measures to protect them iby restricting their credit. Have you had 
any indications of that resentment ? — ^There is no special reason that I have 
got for that except that there is a general feeling among the non-agricultural 
classes against the Act. 

43.681. On page 472 you suggest that economac surveys should be carried 
out by non-official agency. Why do you prefer non-official agency? — I had 
in my mind something which would be absolutely independent of Govern- 
ment, because I find that, in this country at any rate, people are inclined 
to suspect any sort of inquiry carried out by Government. I thought 
that if you had a completely non-official body to make such an enquiry 
on scientific lines that that would be less open to suspicion and therefore 
the results are much more likely to be valuable than would be the case 
otherwise. 

43.682. To whai extent, if any, are you responsible for the conduct of 
the Board of Economic Inquiry? — I am Chairman of the Rural Section 
of the Board. I am appointed by name. 

43.683. How is that Board financed^ — ^Almost entirely by a grant from 
iGovernment. 

43.684. Lapsing or non-lapeing? — ^Non-lapsing j we get the savings of 
one year carried over to the next year. 

43.685. Do you think that method of financing provides the Board with 
that degree of security for its future which is required in order to enable 
it to undertake important surveys which are likely to last for a number of 
years? — No, I do not think so; but what I should like to do is to get the 
public interested and the more wealthy men of the Province to give gifts 
to the Board. The sort of thing which I have in mind is something in the 
nature of the Rockefeller Trust. 

43.686. Do you see signs of the public being willing to support this? — 
Not so far. 

43.687. Has any attempt been made to educate public opinion in that 
matter? — Only by our publications; no more than that. 

43.688. You point out that in spite of all your efforts enquiries 
have sometimes failed to attain that scientific precision which is desirable 
in such enquiries, and the reason you give is that the investigator himself 
lacks experience and very often education and training. Do you think an 
enquiry by a non-official body would be likely to supply those qualifications? 
— I think myself that if we developed at all on the lines of the Rockefeller 
Trust we should be able to get hold of the necessary investigators for such 
an inquiry. 

43.689. Do you attach great importance to these economic* surveys and 
inquiries .P — Yes; on the whole I think that they give us very valuable results. 
We have done only a few so far and it is rather too early to say, if the 
results are always valuable, but so far as one can see the results are always 
most interesting. 
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43.690. So far they have in no way moulded the policy? — No, we have 
not gone far enough for that yet. 

43.691. On page 472, in answer to our Question 26, you suggest that the 
Agricultural Department in order to ensure a more correct estimation 
of the yield of various kinds of agricultural produce might take certain 
steps. Are you there suggesting an extension and improvement of crop 
experiments? — That is what I had in mind; I do not think that we make 
nearly enough crop experiments to know what the outturn of fields is. 

43.692. One more question about co-operation: Do you form the view 
from your experience that there is likely in the near future to be a sub- 
stantial inciTease in the number of cultivators obtaining their short-term 
credit from co-operative societies? — have nothing to do with co-operation 
directly, so that I find it a little difhcult to answer that question; I cannot, 
say how far they have gone. 

43.693. Sir Ganga Bam. May I know what you count upon as the gross 
value of the crops per acre in the irrigated area, the canal irrigated area, 
the well irrigate area and in the harani area throughout the Province? 
— have not made any estimate at all. It varies very much from one 
district to another. 

43.694. Is it about Ils.60 per acre in the canal irrigated area^ — I should 
think it is very much more than that, but without sitting down to any 
Concrete case I could not tell you definitely, because I consider it most 
'dangerous to work out averages for the whole of the Province in that 
way. 

43.695. What share of the gross produce do you take as land revenue? — 
That also varies very considerably. 

43.696. What is the basis of calculation? — ^The basis is the net produce, 
which is calculated on the rental. 

43.697. The reason why I ask you this question is that certain evidence 
which we have had before u® in the United Provinces is to this efiect: 
New settlement rules on much more liberal lines are about to come into 
force and mark another advance in this direction. Under them the land 
revenue will be as low as about 2 per cent, of the annual value of the 
produce. Do you accept that statement for the Punjab? — ^I should think 
that that was an under-estimate; in some parts where the settlement is 
expiring we are very near 2 per cent. 

43.698. Would it be as low as 2 per cent. ? — Where the settlement is about 
to expire you might get to as low as 2 per cent., but that is very rare. 

43.699. You know that according to Lord Ourzon's land policy the Govern- 
ment of India say that Government's share is one-sixth of the gross produce 
and it is always stated in the, official reports that they do not take anything 
like one-sixth per cent., which means 16 per cent, of the gross value? — 
Tee. 

43.700. The United Provinces Government say that they take as little 
2 per cent. ; I could not believe that, and I thought that in the Punjab 

it was more than that? — Generally speaking (and I do not want to bind 
myself down to this figure becaueo it varies considerably) I should think 
that it was more likely to be 5 per cent, of the gross produce than 
2 per cent. 

43.701. Could you give us figures showing how much of the gross produce 
goes to the tenant and how much to the landlord? Can you work it out 
to the figure of, eay, 100? — -Very well; I shall send the figures to you 
afterwards. 

43.702. Mr, Calvert : Mr. Findlay Shirras puts the gross produce in the 
Punjab at 226 crores? — Our land revenue is 4^ crores, so that it would 
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come to just about 2 per cent, li you assume 326 crores as the gross 
produce. 

43.703. S'lr Thomas Middleton : Reference has been made to the fact 
that iaccavi is not freely taken for land improvement. What is your 
maximum term of years for which you grant taccavi for wells, for example, 
in the Punjab? — Normally it would be not less than twenty years. 

43.704. The term in which the loan is repayable must have a very 
considerable influence on the man who is trying to make up his mind 
whether to dig a well or not, and the longer the term of years the better 
it IS from the cultivator’s point of view?-— Of course, he would have to 
pay more interest in that case. 

43.705. But when the period during which he can make repayment is 
lengthened his annual burden becomes less? — ^Yes. 

43.706. Has it ever been represented to you that loans for 20 or 25 years 
are desirable? — ^No, it has not been represented to me. 

43.707. The division which you have here in the Punjab between iin 
agricultural and a non-agricultural tribe seems to be an artificial one. 
Supposing a man who does not belong to an agricultural tribe has been 
cultivating land and his father and grandfather before him have been 
^cultivating land, is he still not to be treated as an agriculturist? — ^Not 
unless he belongs to a notified agricultural tribe. He used to be before 
the law was amended, but he is not now. 

43.708. So that there is no possibility of any one born in the Punjao 
becoming an agriculturist who is not an agriculturist already? — We do not 
call them agriculturists; we call them members of an agricultural tribe. 

43.709. But they are differently treated, the members of the non-agricul- 
tural tribes are treated rather better than those belonging to the agricul- 
tural tribes? They are not restricted in the purchasei and sale of land? 
— ^They are quite free to sell land, but they can never purchase land except 
from members of non-agricultural tribes. 

43.710. Do they regard themselves as being discriminated against? — They 
have attempted to regard themselves as not being treated fairly as 
members of non-agricultural tribes because they cannot purchase freely 
from members of agricultural tribes; that, of course, was not the object 
of the Act, which was intended to restrict the right of sale by agricultural 
tribes and not the right of purchase by any other tribe. 

43.711. Which department in the Punjab is responsible for the collection 
of statistics and the pro-vision to the Government of India of the statistics 
which they publish? — The Revenue Department; we have a Director of 
Land Records. 

43.712. Not the Agricultural Department? — mean statistics connected 
with ownership and areas, and so forth. 

43.713. The statistics which relate to estimates of produce are made by 
the Department of Land Records in consultation with the Department 
of Agriculture? — ^Yes, the Department of Agriculture really do that part 
of the work. 

43.714. Mr. Barron : On the matter of taccavi loans, can you say whether 
there has ever been any difficulty in getting money from the Government 
in order to grant these loans to agriculturists for land improvements — 
No; no difficulty has ever been brought to my notice. 

43.715. If you turn to the second of the two statements, page 220 of 
the Government memo-randum,* and look at the figures of the last five 
years, you find there is a considerable elasticity in the present system? — 
Yes; for seed and bullocks he can obtain as much money as he requires. 

*Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Commission (not 

printed). 
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43.716. In n bad ysar, for instaincje in 1921, anbont 3o la^kbs were advanced, 
and hi 1922 about 20 lakhs. The normal amount required by the agricul- 
turist IS something between 4 and 5 lakhs a year and in a bad year the 
Government does come to hie assistance very much? — ^Yes; we not only 
give him the money but we inoreaee the facilities to obtain the loans. 
We have peripatetic officers of the Government going about among the 
villages and making special arrangements to reach the people who 
require them. 

43.717. The money is made over by this officer practically with his own 
hands? — ^Very largely. 

43.718. And the opportunities for the understrappers to peculate are 
less.?— -They are absolutely diminished. In fact, the greater the necessity 
for the taccavi, the less are the chances for peculation, because tliere are 
special arrangements. 

43.719. Sit Ren/ry Lcmrence: You think there is no leakage? — do not 
think there is leakage. Under the rules we have laid down there is no 
chance of leakage. The officer goes to the spot, the people come up to 
hiTn and they are paid on the spot by him practically from his own hands. 

43.720. What percentage of the capital required by the ryot is actually 
supplied by the Government under the taccavi sysrtem? — On seed and 
bullocks? 

43.721. To incur expenditure for his harvest? — think a very small 
proportion, because you have got to take his other expenses. 

43.722. You think that 3 or 4 lakhs is the amount required by the 
agriculturist? — ^It is the normal demand. In bad years, when we make 
special arrangements, it goes much beyond that. 

43.723. That is 30 lakhs, is it? — It is confined to two or three districts 
only. 

43.724. Why? — Because these are the two or three districts where the 
conditions were bad and special arrangements were made. Out of these 
34 lakhs, I should think 20 lakhs went to one district, Hissar. 

43,726. Mr. Barron : We were told by one witness that it took six 
months to get a loan for constructing a well. With your experience as 
a District Officer, would you say that that period is correct or is it 
exaggerated? — -I should think it is greatly exaggerated. 

43.726. Sir James MacKennai Under the Alienation of Land Act the 
definition of agricultural tribe is a matter of notification by the Local 
Government. Do you know what principles are followed by the local 
Government in defining the members of an agricultural tribe? Have you 
defined the tribes in the province? — The real difficulty is on the border 
line. There is a great mass of people who are agriculturists and there is 
no question at all about them; there are others about whom there is no 
doubt, but that they are uon-agricultural tribes; but there are some people 
who are just between the two, for instance, the Brahmins. Some of the 
Brahmins in parts of the province are gazetted as an agricultural tribe 
and in a greater part they are not gazetted as an agricultural tribe; so 
also with the Saiyads there* is some difficulty. But the principle is where 
a tribe have been working as agriculturists and where they are being 
deprived of their land by people of the moneylending class, so that they 
cannot carry on what has become their hereditary occupation of agricul- 
ture; that is a case in which they would probably be declared as being 
an agricuUural tribe, in order to protect them. 

43.727. Jlfr. Calvert: The notification is protective? — ^Yes; that was the 
original idea of the whole thing. 
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43.728. Frofessor Gangulee: Is it changed from time to time? Do you 
make your notification from time to time? — ^We depend a great deal on 
District Of^cers, It is not a hard-and-fast notification. At any time 
people may be added to the definition of agricultural tribes and people may 
be taken out of it. 

43.729. Sir James MacKenna : You are in charge of settlement, I suppose? 
—Yes. 

43.730. What is the period of settlement in the Punjab now? — Normally 
thirty years, 

43.731. What is the basis of the assessment ?— At present, under execu- 
tive orders, it is one-third of the net assets, that is quite recently, within 
the last three or four years. 

43.732. Do you actually get up to that in any of your revisions of 
settlement ? — ^No. 

43.733. Do you make any provision for improvement? — You mean for 
well sinking and so on? 

43.734. Yes. — We allow for the improvement. 

43.735. What is the allowance? — Twice the cost of improvement is allowed 
for. We allow a remission of the assessment for a period during which 
the man will be able to recoup himself by his increased profits up to twice 
the value of the cost of the improvement. I am afraid it is rather com- 
plicated. It does not depend on the land revenue, but on the income 
from the improvement. 

43.736. In other provinces, apparently, if you manage to make an improve- 
ment in the first year of your settlement you get total remission of revenue 
for thirty years ? — You would here. The minimum is twenty years. 

43.737. Frofessor Gangulee: With regard to the definition of “ agricul- 
turist/’ if a man belonging to an agricultural tribe becomes a lawyer and 
his interest in the land ceases, is he still protected by this Act? — ^Yes. 

43.738. Though he is no longer an agriculturist? — ^He is a member of an 
agricultural tribe. 

43.739. He may be, but he is no longer an agriculturist? — That is so, 
but owing to the fact that he is a member of an agricultural tribe he would 
be protected. 

43.740. If a man belonging to a non-agricultural tribe takes to agricul- 
ture, he Will not be protected? — ^That is so. 

43.741. Do not you consider these are some of the limitations in this 
Act.P — Our object was to protect a certain class of people, and we did not 
seek to do more than that. We have protected them. 

43.742. Amongst the agricultural tribes, do you find that if A, B, and 
C are members of such a tribe and smallholders, there is a tendency for 
then land to pass to D, who is also a member of such a tribe and a large 
landowner — That is a matter which the Board of Economic Inquiry is 
about to investigate, but so far as I have any experience in the matter 
there have been only two districts in which there has been a complaint 
that the large landowner has to some extent ousted the small landowner. 
The only economic inquiry with which I had anything to do proved that 
that was not the case; it was a village of comparatively small landowners, 
with one or two men with more land than they could look after themselves, 
and there I found it was the larger men, who had holdings it was economi- 
cally difficult for them to cultivate with the aid of their families, who 
were parting with land to smaller men. That was what happened in that 
particular instance. 
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43.743. But this Act does nut procect the small cultivator? — ^It is not 
meant to. It was not introduced with that object. 

43.744. Mr. Darling, lu his book, refers to this Act and says, ** The 
moment has perhaps arrived to exclude the canal colonies from its opera- 
tion.” Do you agree with that vieiv? — I would not like to say anything 
about that. I imagine his idea was that people there knew too much to 
require protection. 

48.745. He also says, ** The Land Alienation Act fostered the growth of 
the agriculturist moneylender.” Do you subscribe to that view? — ajn 
doubtful of the truth of that statement. 

43.746. This morning, one of the scientific officers of the Irrigation Branch 
pointed out that one of the causes contributory to the process of desicca- 
tion of certain districts in JuUundur, Ambala, &c., was the deforestation 
of a certain area round the base of the Himalayas P — YeSj the Siwaliks. 

43.747. I think the Punjab Land Preservation Act was passed in 1900 
in order to stop deforestation; it was then decided to put that large area 
under forest and thus solve this problem referred to by the scientific officer. 
Can you tell us how far thaf work of afforestation has been successful? — 
It has not been very successful, because there has been a great deal of 
opposition to the Act and we have not been able to enforce the Act as 
rigorously as it would have to be enforced in order to bring about complete 
reafforestation. 

43.748. It is still in operation? — ^It has been greatly modified, and ivas, 
amended in the last session of the Legislative Council. 

43.749. Mr. Calvert’. Do you think there would be much resentment if 
the limitation of twenty years on mortgages between zamiiidars and non- 
zamindars were extended to mortgages bstween zamindars and zamindars? 
— I should like to think that over. Prima facie, I think not. 

43.750. Do you think the sinking of money in land improvement could 
be stimulated by supplying the people with more information as to sub- 
soil water conditions, through a larger boring staff, for instance? — I should 
not think the mere supply of information would cause any increase in the 
sinking of wells, 

43.751. Cases do occur where a well fails and people lose money by sinking 
it? — That does happen, hut I do not think it is very common. 

43,753. In one Province we found a Superintending Engineer appointed 
to work oub schemes for land improvement such as minor irrigation works 
and improved terracing with a view to their being undertaken by the 
landowners with the aid of taccavi grants; that is to say, the initiative 
came from above and not from the actual cultivator? — If it was a failure, 
- on whom did the cost fall ? We have had something like that with some 
of our energetic Deputy Commissioners, who have got hold of a scheme 
and induced people to take taccavi to work it out, and sometimes it has 
not been a success and people have* been burdened with the cost of the 
taccavi. Before I answer, therefore, I should like to know if Government 
pays the cost if the scheme is a failure. 

43.753. You sometimes remit taccavi now in cases of failure? — ^Yes. 

43.754. The general problem is how to stimulate land improvement. 
Another suggestion is that there should be in each district a whole-time 
special officer engaged on taccavi distribution in order to popularise it. 
Would you be in favour of that in the Punjab? — ^As I have said, I would 
prefer it to be done through co-operative societies. 

43.755. We have been told that the Punjab Alienation of Land Act 
prohibits people belonging to non-agricultural tribes from purchasing 
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agricultural land. Is that correct? — ^No, that is not my interpretation of 
the Act. 

43.756. There is no such prohibition in the Act? — ^No. 

43.757. We have been told the Act prevents middle-class people from 
adopting the agricultural profession. Is there much demand amongst them 
to do so in this Province? — ^I have not noticed it, except perhaps at 
Muzzafargarh. It is a curious thing that there, in one of the poorest 
districts of the Province in many ways, the Hindu non-agriculturist has 
become the better farmer. He sinks wells and does his farming better than 
the Mohammedan tenants. 

43.758. We are told that in defining the agricultural tribes you are moved 
by political considerations. Is that correct? — ^Not now. I think the whole 
Act had its origin in political considerations. 

43.759. The Act, but not the notification of tribes? — In selecting tribes 
we look to see whether a tribe requires protection or not. We set our 
face as far as possible against notifying a tribe merely in order that it 
may acquire land from other tribes, which is really the reason for notifica- 
tion put forward by non-agricultural tribes. 

43.760. Another proposal which has been put before us is that Government 
should sink tube-wells and charge a water rate from the people who use the 
water. Do you think that would be practicable in the Punjab? — We tried 
to work out one case like that in the Amritsar district, and I think the 
water rate came out at something like Rs.40 an acre, which was absolutely 
prohibitive. 

43.761. Mr. Kamai . There are one or two other proposals which have 
been placed before us which affect your department and on which I should 
like to ask your opinion. One proposal is that in order to stimulate fodder 
growing and the improvement of pastures remissions of land revenues should 
be given to zamindars in villages. That suggestion came from the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. What is your opinion? — Your object being to 
increase the fodder or pasture? 

43.762. Yes. How the remission was given (on a percentage basis or by 
a lump sum arrangement) is a matter of detail. What have you to say with 
regard to fodder.? — ^We encourage fodder by charging a very low water 
rate, so low as to be out of all proportion to the value of the* crop. 

43.763. You would be against any additional concession? — I think the 
existing concession is sufficient. 

43.764. Similarly, to encourage the enclosure of pasture land, it has been 
suggested that some remission of revenue should be given? — In most villages 
in the Punjab there is no enclosure anywhere and the cattle of the village 
are allowed to graze all over the unoccupied land. I do not quite see what 
you want done. 

The proposal is that there should be proper pastures, that these should 
be enclosed and that cattle should not be allowed to graze all over them? — 
I do not quite see what the result aimed at is. 

The object is fodder for cattle? — ^That is to say that the fodder is to be 
cut off this pasture land, stacked and fed to cattle afterwards? 

That is a matter of detail whether it is to be cut or not? — You already 
have large areas in villages of what they call chiraga land, especially in the 
dry parts of the Province, in Hissar and places like that; you have large 
areas attached to village ponds which serve as a catchment area for the 
village pond and also as pasture land for the cattle; under the Land 
Revenue Act, that land cannot be broken up, and, as a rule, if it is 
assessed to land revenue at all, it is on a very nominal rate, and very often 
it is excluded from the land revenue of the village; we have that system 
in places like Hissar. 
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43.765. In any case, 1 take it you are disinclined to give any remissions 
in the way of concessions for those objects; is that your view? — ^What I 
have actually said is that we already assess fodder crops at such a low rate 
that in fact it amounts to a remission, and that in many cases the pasture 
land is actually free of revenue by the will of the villagers themselves. I 
do not think we need go further than that. 

43.766. Mr, Calvert : No land revenue is assessed on the village common 
grazing ground? — In most cases it is not. 

43.767. ilfr. Kamat : Now I want to ask about revenue and the forest 
policy. In a statement supplied to us it has been said that on the Continent 
of Europe one acre of forest per head of population is the minimum to 
make a country self-supporting in forest products. In the Punjab one- 
quarter of an acre of forest per head of population is the ratio; later on 
we are told that the policy during the last few years has been to have 
irrigated plantations, planted for the growth of wood and other things? — 
Yes, we have got one or two near Lahore. 

43.768. The remark is made here, that from the agricultural point of 
view, it seems not only a matter of replacing former sources' of wood supply 
but of inducing the large agricultural population of the Province to take 
to burning firewood instead of cow dung. The object is that instead of 
burning cow dung they should have opportunities of getting wood for fuel 
purposes; that means that there shotdd be a larger forest area, or that the 
forest plantations should be increased from time to time, so as to meet the 
requirements of the population on the basis I have just read out. Therefore 
a portion of the irrigated land should be given over to plantations. Is 
that policy being steadily pursued.? — ^No, I think not. 

43.769. That policy is not being carried out? — ^I do not think any attempt 
is being made to get the ratio up to one acre per head. 

43.770. I do not mean that it should be followed strictly to that extent, 
but are increased facilities being offered with a view to increasing the wood 
supply? — ^I think in our new colonies we are attempting to arrange for 
wood supply. 

43.771. Certain striking figures of your irrigation and land revenue 
indicate that the total land revenue of this Province is something like 
Rs.4,26,00,000?— Yes, 4| crores. 

43.772. From the irrigation of all these colonies you are getting 3i 
crores? — ^Yes. 

43.773. A fairly large amount of land revenue? — Yes. 

43.774. That comes to something like 15 per cent, on your capital outlay; 
that is what we were told this morning? — Yes. 

43.775. In view of this very liberal return on your capital outlay, it is 
obvious that you could give certain facilities in the matter of increasing 
forest areas for the cultivators. Is that policy being steadily pursued, or 
are you following a policy of getting as much revenue as possible out of 
lands under irrigation, without releasing land for afforestation? — ^In all 
our colonies arrangements are made for certain areas to be reserved for 
grazing grounds, but not for forests. On this point, of course, I am not 
prepared to give evidence; I can only say that in certain colonies special 
arrangements have been made for forest produce. 

43.776. If you like you need not commit yourself on behalf of Gfovern- 
ment. But you are getting a very handsome return on your irrigation; 
you yourself show that one acre is the ratio of forest land required in other 
countries; that ratio is not maintained in this Province; therefore I suggest 
that your land revenue or the irrigation revenue policy ought to be 
liberalised so as to give the cultivator better facilities for obtaining fuel? 

Mr, C, M. King, 
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— ^Do you mean that he ought to be allowed to grow forest produce without 
being made to pay for it? I am afraid I do not follow. 

43.777. There ought to be greater facilities for the growth of wood so 
that it will be easily acoesible to the villager who now has to fall back upon 
cow dung.P — ^Do you mean that you ought to provide him with more forest 
plantations P 

43.778. Quite? — ^Yes. 

43,77^. You agree with that? — will not say I agree with it. 

43.780. Mr. Calvert: In your Land Revenue Administration Report for 
1922 it was noted that the total area of the Province was 56,000,000 acres, 
of which 16,000,000 acres was common lands, forests and village sites? — 
Yes. 

43.781. The common lands and forests is a very fair proportion? — Yes; 
of course, that includes the whole of the Kangra District and places like 
that. 

43.782. Mr, Boherts : With regard to the question of remission of fodder 
rates in canal coloniee, do you think if nothing were charged at all, there 
would be any appreciable increase in the fodder grown ? — I do not think eo , 
I could not say. I think it might have one undesirable result of increasing 
the number of unwanted cattle. The amount of fodder grown would 
depend on the profit. 

43.783. The amount of Rs.2 at present charged is very small, and in my 
opinion, at any rate, the difference between the profits from fodder grow- 
ing and the growing of other crops is so great that the remission of that 
Rs.2 would make no appreciable difference in the amount of fodder grown? 
— I am rather inclined to agree with you there. 

43.784. If it would lead to a larger amount of fodder being produced 
and an increase in the number of cattle, it would be a desirable thing, 
would it not? — ^If they were good cattle it would be a good thing, but as 
a rule the increase has been of undesirable cattle. I have not got the 
figures, but I am not at all certain that you have not got actually as 
many head of cattle as you require; in many parts of the Province you 
have certainly got more cattle than you require for the needs of the 
area. 

43,786. I believe Government is trying the experiment on the Western 
Jumna of assessing and collecting revenue by means of civil officers? — 
Yes. 

43.786. Are you prepared to make any statement with regard to that? — 
I cannot say anything about that; certain decisions have been reached. 

43.787. One witness recommended that the work should be done by the 
civil authorities? — ^I dare say some people recommend that. 

43.788. jSfir Thomas Middleton: Referring to the point raised by Mr. 
Kamat with regard to enclosure : you have got in the Punjab some 16,000,000 
acres of common land and forest land; it has been represented to us that 
these common lands axe largely wasted lands from the point of view of 
cattle improvement. Supposing it were proved that one of the chief 
improvements which you could make in Punjab land would be to enclose 
the fields, would you be prepared by remissions of revenue or otherwise 
to stimulate that form of land improvement? The enclosure of pasture 
land and of tillage land in the Punjab have both been suggested to us 
as being desirable? — ^Personally, I think it would be absolutely impossible, 
I am very doubtful what the law would have to say on the subject; I 
t-hiYik it would require a legal enactment to permit enclosures of that kind, 
because all the inhabitants of the village almost invariably have the right 
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to graze their cattle throughout the area of the village where there are 
no crops actually growing. 

43.789. Sir Henry Lawrence: Has the Forest Department come under 
your supervision? — No«t under mine, under Mr. Barron’s. 

43.790. The financial results do not come under you.? — have nothing 
to do with the Forest Department; we are two Financial Commissioners; 
one deals with forests; I am not the Financial Commissioner who deals 
with forests. 

43.791. You have no knowledge of the subject? — No. 

43.792. And never have had? — I had, when I did the work that Mr. 
Barron does now, I had to deal with forests. 

43.793. Perhaps from your previous knowledge you can answer one or 
two simple questions. Is it the business of the Forest Department to supply 
fuel in the plains? — ^The Ohungamunga reserve certainly was made with 
the idea of providing fuel, especially for the people of Lahore. 

43.794. What is the extent of the Ohungamunga area? — {Mr, Bar ion): 
2,300 acres. 

43,79i5. Sir Henry Lawrence : There are a good many lakhs of acres 
under forest? — ^Yes. 

43.796. Is it the usual practice, and is it recognised to be the duty of 
the Forest Department, to supply fuel in the plains? — No, I should think 
not, but I cannot say from my own knowledge. 

43.797. That is the recognised duty in other Provinces? — cannot answer 
from my knowledge whether that is the duty of the Forest Department 
or not. 

43.798. Mr, Barron • Could you put it in this way : that the Forest 
Department, wherever it has any reserves of fuel, does collect them for 
sale in order to make money ?-^Undoubt6dly; wherever they have reserves 
they sell to the public. 

43.799. Sir Henry Lawrence : And does it supply wood for village 
industries? — Where there are forests, yes. 

43.800. Is the distribution of forest area throughout the Province satis- 
factory in your opinion — No, because it is all concentrated in the Hima- 
layas, 

43^801. Is it desirable that there should be forests scattered about in 
order to enable villagers to obtain their requirements locally? — I am not 
at all certain; I should not like to answer that question, I think there 
is a good deal to be said on both sides. If you have very good communica- 
tions, as we are going to have in the Punjab, I do not think it is necessary 
to have local forests. 

43.802. A Utilisation Circle has r^ently been established in the Forest 
Department, has it not? — ^Yes. 

43.803. Is that concerned with the supply of the needs of the cultivators 
in the villages .P — I think it is mainly concerned with the making of turpen- 
tine. 

43.804. In the Forest Heport there is no recognition of tne fact that 
the Forest Department might concern itself with the supply of the needs 
of the villagers in their villages? — ^No; the conditions here in the Punjab 
are somewhat different from what they would be in the Central Provinces. 
We have not large areas of natural forest interspersed between cultivated 
villages; our cultivated lands extend right across the Province. 

43.805. Conditions in this matter fall a little short of perfection; is it 
recognised that they do so? — That is as regards the provision of forest 
produce to the people? 

Yes? — I should .not like to answer that question. 
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43.806. Sir Ganga Ham: Are these chtragahs and other reserve pasture 
lands in charge of the Revenue Department or of the Forest Department? 
— So far as they are in charge of anyone, they are in charge of the Revenue 
Department. 

43.807. But nobody looks after them? — ^The villagers look after them to- 
some extent. 

43.808. If they were given to the Forest Department and the Irrigation 
Department were asked to supply the water, would not a very useful 
purpose be served. If these shamilats and chiragahs could be managed 
in order to grow fuel for the needs of the villagers what objection would 
there be to that? — I can only give the Commission one example and that 
was up in the Kangra District. There was a great deal of shamilat land or 
forest land, amounting to something like 386,000 acres I think, and the 
Deputy-Commissioner found about fifteen years ago that the people were 
destroying the forests by putting in too many heads of cattle and too 
many sheep and so on with the result that the lower hills of the Kangra 
District were made bare in much the same way as tho Siwaliks had become 
before that, and therefore arrangements were made for the Forest Depart- 
ment to run them on behalf of the people, limiting the number of sheep 
and putting on a higher rate of taxation and so on. It caused the most 
intense resentment. 

43.809. That is with regard to the agency; but what I want to ask you is 
whether you recognise the principle that all these waste lands should 
be planted for fuel purposes in order to supply the needs of the villagers? — 
I think myself that that is a sort of thing which might very well be done 
by the co-operative societies, because if Government attempted to do it 
great resentment would be created. 

43.810. I was only asking for your opinion as to the principle? — If steps 
were taken to improve these shamilat lands I think it would be a good thing 
As I say, any arrangement by which the people themselves could be stimu- 
lated to improve their shamilat land would be a very good thing indeed, 
but I think it would be very dangerous for Government to interfere in the 
matter. 

43.811. You stated a little while ago that you did not take so low a per- 
centage as 2 per cent, of the gross produce from land revenue but that the 
peroentage was about 6 per cent.? — do not think those were exactly my 
words; I said that I was not going to bind myself down to any particular 
figure, that 1 did not think that the figure was as low as 2 per cent., and 
that *1 thought it was about 5 per cent. 

43.812. Would you be prepared to advise the Settlement Officers that they 
should base their calculations on a figure not exceeding 5 per cent.? — Cer- 
tainly not. I have already explained that 5 per cent, was the very minimum 
limit; I am certainly not prepared to ask the Settlement Officers to assess 
up to that limit only. 

43.813. Professor Gangulee: You say in your note that your present 
arrangements for obtaining statistics of the yield of various kinds of agri- 
cultural produce are inferior. Would you like to see an agricultural statis- 
tician attached to the Department of Agriculture? — ^I think that something 
should be done to ensure that we get really accurate estimates of the out- 
turn of various crops. 

43.814. Mr. Kamat : About this Board of Economic Inquiry of which you 
are the Chairman, I should like to know what exactly is the method of 
inquiry adopted? Have Government laid down standard forms? — Govern- 
ment have nothing to do with it. 

43.815. Then how do you make your inquiries? — ^Tbe Board selects a 
village after discussion among the members and consultation with the 
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JDeputy-Coiiiinissioner and then appoints an inrestigator to collect the 
statistics of that .particular village and that man works under one of the 
Members of the Board who is the member in charge. 

43.816. Who fixes the heads of the statistics ?— We have a questionnaire 
which the Board has drawn up. 

43.817. Have you trained your investigators — ^No, and that is one of 
the defects of our system. We should certainly like to have trained investi- 
gators. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 


Col. E. H. COLE, Coleyana Estate, Ltd-, Okara, District 

Montgomery. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Hbsbajroh. — (1) Feeding value of indigenous grasses, and 
how, to improve outturn. 

(3) The discovery of a perennial leguminous fodder other than lucerne 
which would last three or four years. Judging from the enormous number 
of starving cattle and domestic animals one sees in India the provision of 
adequate supplies of fodder is the greatest question in Indian farming. 
Grood fodder is the basic need of India. Until we have that we cannot plough 
our lands effectively, we cannot get milk for the population, nor can we 
improve our horses. Periodically some one takes up the question of fodder 
and works to the best of his ability, but the Government and public take 
little or no interest. What we require in the Punjab is a highly efficient 
specialist, working to produce a perennial leguminous plant which can be 
grazed or cut for fodder. 

I have visited experimental stations in England and other countries 
with a view to get new ideas, but this is not a matter for indivdual effort. 
It is of national importance in India and should be dealt with accordingly. 
I do not mean to suggest that one fodder plant could be found to suit 
the diverse conditions of the whole of the Punjab, but one surely can be 
found or bred to suit large areas. We have numerous fodders both for 
lahi and kharif, many of which are very good, especially in the kharif, but, 
excepting lucerne, I have come across none that are perennial under irriga- 
tion. The annual cultivation required to produce the available fodder 
crops adds to their cost and moreover .they do not stay long enough on 
the land to improve it greatly. We require something in the nature of wild 
white clover, subterranean clover or alsike, which can grow with the 
indigenous grasses and thereby increase bulk. Wild white clover is indi- 
genous in Kashmir; some of the Australian varieties of clover might be 
acclimatised to suit Indian conditions. If one with greater bulk can 
be found such as khudzu or a perennial vdL, so much the better. The 
fodder question is of greater importance than cotton or wheat, 
and should be dealt with accordingly by a specialist of calibre. Such 
plants used with dhuh grass would go a long way to reclaim some of the 
derelict land now available in irrigated tracts. 

Question 3.— -Demonstbation and Propaganda. — (a) Economic Botanists 
producing high yielding crops of even and good quality which put money 
into pockets of cultivators. 

It is only by visible profits that the cultivator will improve his methods. 
All questions with regard to the improvement of agriculture and the arts 
incidental to agriculture in India call for a clear understanding of Indian 
cultivators. The agriculturist must not be judged by the large land owners 
or by the farmer as found near big towns. The majority of Indian farmers 
Mr. C. M, King. 
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live far from town, railways and even roads, and their holdings are very 
small. Again the majority of the farmers are illiterate and an illiterate 
farmer is from necessity and possibly from experience a very conservative 
person. 

Now the effect of illiteracy, conservatism, distance from markets and 
smallness of holdings is very great when we come to consider improvements 
in conditions and methods. Illiteracy puts out of question propaganda 
through press or print. 

Conservatism based on the experience of hundreds of years of Agriculture 
in India should be respected. 

Distance from market towns tends to lower production, for increased pro- 
duce entails increased labour and that, without increased cash returns, is 
unattractive. 

With smallness of holdings is bound up lack of capital which puts out 
of question investment in expensive articles of agriculture. 

Expense must not be judged by European standards; to many an Indian 
farmer an expendture of B.s.15 is a serious consideration. 

From the above remarks it must not be concluded that the Indian farmer 
is either ignorant or unwilling to improve. Experience shows that he us 
ready to benefit himself whenever opportunity offers but zeal for “ improve- 
ment ’’ is often inclined to lose sight of the experience of the zamindar, and 
to class wise caution as crass stupidity. To an Indian farmer his wheat 
crop means bread, means life both for his family and his cattle. If his 
crop should fail he is not in a position to go to a baker for bread or to a 
corn chandler for his cattle feed. His family and cattle must starve and 
the loss of the latter is probably the greater calamity. Under such cir- 
cumstances can we blame him for not always jumping at the opportunity 
to use a new wheat or adapt a new method of cultivation? He would be 
a fool to do so until the change was conclusively proved to be a benefit 
to stomach and purse. 

(b) This matter of demonstration and proof is then the bed-rock of all 
progress in Indian agriculture. If a change is worth making in plant 
or cultivation, the benefit to be obtained must be demonstrated. 

In regard to this demonstration there are several points* which must he 
considered. Owing to the poverty of the bulk of the people and poor 
communication, demonstration stations must be handy and at places where 
the people have to go in the ordinary course of business ; this in most cases, 
will probably be the tahsil headquarters. To have a demonstration station at 
every tahsil would be impossible but a start could be made and the station 
after some years could move on to another tahsil. Such stations should be 
looked upon as missionary, they should expect no reward, i.e., profit, nor 
should tihey give any reward. One of the plagues of India is extraneous and 
unearned income; the only way to avoid this evil at present, is to give a 
man no power of good or evil, no power to reward and no power to punish. 
At these stations staple crops should be cultivated according to improved 
methods, but no experimental work should be allowed; experimental wotk 
with its inevitable failures is not understood by the zamindar; such work 
must be reserved for centres such as Lyallpur and the less the zamindar 
knows about it the better. 

In all work at the demonstration centres there must be a close under- 
standing of local conditions. It is no good demonstrating a Bs.5,000 
thresher, however great the benefit until the zamindars have learnt to 
co-operate among themselves. It is no good demonstrating an iron plough 
if the spare parts have to be order from America. 

A half square of land 12^ acres, should be sufficient to grow all the crops 
that are required and to allow of a good rotation. The stations would not 
be self^upporting but the sale of the produce should go far towards meeting 
overhead charges. 
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Tile supply of good seoid is of enormous benefit to the zamindar and every 
effort should be made to encourage him to use it. The demonstration 
stations should be able to supplement available supplies and when full 
supplies are available tehsils and the revenue staff should be utilised both 
for distribution and propaganda work. No attempt should be made to 
stimulate a demand until supplies are available. 

(c) To supplement the demonstration stations, I advocate that a small 
area (1 acre) of a man’s land should be taken over. Find out his average 
outturn, promise him all profits and accept responsibility for losses on that 
average. The owner to prepare land and manure under instructions; give 
him seed, and make him tend and water his crop according to instructions. 
Have strict supervision over his plot. Start, in quite a small way, two 
such a plot in a tehsil; gradually extend number of plots, as the supervisor 
gains experience. Very careful selection of supervisors and inspectors of 
plots is essential. When the scheme has advanced and there are enough 
people in neighbourhood interested, have competitions for best acres plots 
of wheat, cotton, and other crops, as they do in Australia. It must be 
realised that some cultivators are very expert men and, like all farmers, 
very conservative, and will only change their methods when they are certain 
that new methods will bring them in more money; therefore the demonstrator 
must he eflGLcient and loyal to his profession to show conclusively that better 
methods will produce more money. In India, as in other countries, profit is 
the only incentive to progress. 

Question 4. — Administbation. — (b) I consider that each Province requires 
very highly qualified Economic Botanists with efficient staff suitably paid. 

Plants suitable for one locality are totally unsuitable for others; there- 
fore the study of plants should be dobe in the Province. Oottons, and 
wheats suitable for Okara may be quite unsuitable for Khanewal but field 
experiments can be quite well carried out on selected estates, under botanical 
supervision of provincial experts, but these experts must be the best obtain- 
able. 

(c) I have always received all the assistance available from the Agricul- 
tural Department but their staff is quite inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of agriculture if advance is desired. The Lyallpur staff is almost 
entirely occupied in educational duties. The local officer in Montgomery 
cannot possibly get to know local conditions and the people; his area is 
much too large. In order to help them an intimate knowledge of the people 
is necessary. The agricultural officer must get to now cultivators person- 
ally before he can help them and, on the other hand, until the cultivator 
knows the agricultural officer he will neither seek his assistance nor readily 
accept his advicte. The agricultural officer must gain their confidence first. 
With the present paucity of staff, oultirators hardly know of the existence 
of an Agricultural Department. The district agricultural staJQE should be 
augmented by efficient officers and staff. 

Question Ibbigation. — ^I^Iy difficulties with the Irrigation Department 

come under three main heads — 

(1) Drainage, 

(2) No service — 

(a) No attention paid to complaints. 

(b) No attempt to rectify damage. 

(c) Irregular distribution of water. 

(3) Irregular charges and alteration of charges without warning. 

These points were brought to the notice of the Superintending Engineer 
by the Okara Zamindar Co-onerative Society and a memorial sent to Hia 
Excellency the Governor. 

Col. E. JH. Cole. 
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1. Dhainagb. 

Subsoil, ^Tlie water level in my wells rises to 2 feet a yearj unless 
something is done, the land will lose its value rapidly. 

Svniace , — There is no surface drainage to carry off surplus water, rain 
or spill. Year after year I prepare lands in rabi hoping to obtain a hharif 
crop, but after any rain, water collects and spoils all our labours. At 
times as much as 3 feet of water stands on the ffelds. I lose some 300 acres 
in the hlw/irif through this water-logging. 

The zamindar is often accused by the Irrigation Department of wasting 
water and often he does waste it, but the greatest waste of water is by the 
Irrigation Department itself. The distributaries are constructed to carry 
the maximum full supply and no more. There is no drainage and no escape 
outlet to take up water not required. If heavy rain falls on my estate, 
it may not fall twenty miles lower down where water li urgently required. I 
cannot shut my outlets and let the water down the distributary because it 
will breach the bank lower down, the channel not having ‘b€ben constructed 
to carry an excess supply which is not required by me. I am forced then 
to take water that ffo^s my land and causes great damage. 

(b) Oanal water is the life of agriculture in these parts; without it we 
are hopeless. Probably no Department in India has done more for the 
prosperity of the country than the Irrigatio^n Department hut its administra^ 
tive methods are far from perfect. If the Government of India desire to 
improve agricultural conditions in these parts, the first thing to do is to 
have an impartial enquiry into the administration of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. Rates are a question of revenue; if Government does not wish that 
question opened, leave it out, but an enquiry into administration is impera- 
tive. At present the Irrigation Department is purely a revenue-earning 
department and pays little or no attention to agricultural requirements. 
There is no redress against the Irrigation Department if complaints are not 
attended to, and if the Deputy Commissioner is approached he replies that 
he is sorry^ the matter is not in his province. If the matter is referred to 
the Financial Commissioner, he can obtain no reply from the Chief Engineer. 
I am in a position to put up a case in a comprehensive manner. If such 
is then ignored, what happens to the ordinary Indian cultivators ? Even 
without rain, if for any reason I have enough water and do not require 
my full supply for 24 or 36 hours, I cannot reduce my outlets. The capacity 
of the distributary should be slightly increased and drainage and escapes 
into drainage should be provided. By giving 24 hours’ notice to my Sub- 
divisional OfiB.cer I ought to be able to close or open my outlets. 

When I was taking water by volume, it was a condition in the contract 
that I could not close my outlets without giving one week’s notice to Sub- 
divisional OflB.oer, but people at Montgomery or Khanewal might have 
required water badly. 

The Irrigation Department at one time accuse the cultivator of wasting 
water and at others of having too much land under cultivation. They 
give water for one-third area per crop which is fair enough if we get it. 
But the only man who can possibly say when his crops want water is the 
cultivator. This depends on soils, seasons and weather; alkali soils take 
more. If his crop does not want it, he cannot turn it off and has no 
alternative but to flood his crop or to turn it on to a catch crop; 
in the latter case he is charged extra, though no more water has come to 
him. By manuring and good cultivation a zamindar can make his quota 
of water go further, t.e., he can cultivate more crops. But this would be 
used by the Irrigation Department as an argument that the quota of water 
could be reduced. This is a distinct discount on careful cultivation. 

It must be realised that some land is one-crop land, i.e., will not bear 
cotton. On the other hand, I consider that it does great harm to crops and 
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lazid to pQt water on when none is required^ and the cultivator is the only 
person to know when his crop is wilting, but he has no control over supplies. 

2. No Sehvioe. 

(a) No attention is paid to complaints. Letters remain unanswered and 
no action is taken regarding them. 

(b) No attempt to rectify damage. When breaches occur, as they have 
done continually on my estate, it was only by claiming heavy damages 
that I obtained any relief. 

(c) Irregular distribution of water. Last rahi I was given 17^ days’ 
water on one distributary out of 89 days. Only the other day, according to 
programme, I should have received a half supply commencing on 6th 
December^ water was released from the Balloki weir on the 6th and 
instead of receiving a half supply for four days, I received only 13 hours’ 
water. 

I have expressed my own difficulties; let me now put forward the diffi- 
culties of the small cultivators. 

In this matter as far as possible I put forward the views of the small 
cultivator, the man who has no knowledge of cusecs, of deltas, and who 
cares little for return on capital expenditure, the view in fact of the 
ignorant man whose one idea is to get as much water as possible and who 
has still to be trained in the economic use of water. 

It is necessary at first to examine the system of distribution of water in 
vogue on the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

A certain capital sum having been expended in the construction of the 
canal,- it is the present duty of the Irrigation Department to see that as 

large a return as possible is obtained for the expenditure. With a fixed 

.supply of water, there are two ways of doing this, to make the available 
supplies go as far as possible, in other words, the less water used per acre 
the more acres under crop; and to pitch the rates for crops as high as 

po.ssible. With the rates we are not concerned but it is open to question 

whether the position of the zamindar is altogether happy in having to 
apply in regard to incidence of charges to a department whose efficiency 
is probably judged by the financial results of its expenditure, rather than 
to a department which could examine his case without consideration of 
return on capital expenditure. 

With the actual quantity of water distributed, there is no fault to be 
found. It is well known that alkali lands call for a larger quantity of 
water than ordinary clean soils and it is also well known that certain 
lands require watering before any work can be done on them, while there 
are lands which can be dry-ploughed. These three types all get the same 
quantity of water. The charges will be the same, while the alkali land 
will have produced a poor crop and the average land will have cost more 
to cultivate than the dry plough land. 

As regards the actual distribution, the system is as follows: — 

The supply to the canal is regulated at the Head works and with this 
the zamindar has no concern. The duty of the cusec having been deter- 
mined, minors and distributaries take off the water at suitable points, and 
receive that amount of water which is the quota for the culturable area 
commanded. The water in these channels is controlled by gates which are 
raised and lowered by low-paid employees of the Irrigation Department, 
From these channels lead off the village channels, and from the latter the 
tenant’s channels. The former are supplied with the calculated quota of 
water sufficient for the culturable area of the chak or part of the chak 
commanded. The supply in most cases is through an open outlet designed 
to carry the supply due but not protected in any way. The division of 
the water from the chak channels is arranged by the villagers and therefore 
need not be discussed further. 

Col, B, S, Cole. 
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3. Chaeges. 

We must go one step further hack and mention the system of charges 
for water, for although these are not within the terms of the reference to 
the Boyal Commission, the system of assessment is one of the causes of 
dissatisfaction among agriculturists. 

These charges are based on the crop grown; the more valuable the crop 
in the market the higher the charge for the water ; this system necessitates 
periodic surveys of the crops grown and these are made in the first instance 
by a patwaH, a notoriously low-paid official. 

Now the main objection that is raised .to the present system of distribu- 
tion of water is the opportunity that it gives for oppression a.nd the 
temptation that it engenders for bribery and corruptioTi. The y-amindajr 
can and does approach the patwan to make his survey as lenient as possible. 
If the zamindar does not make this approach it is not unkno-wn for the 
patwan to make the result of his survey more burdensome than it might 
have been. 

The outlets are in many ways capable of alteration. They are so altered 
by the zamindar; effective threats to make alterations can be made by bhe 
Irrigation Department. 

The gauge readers also can interfere with their sluioes. 

it may be said that such mattei's must come to light. They may, but 
by the time they do, the gain in water has been enjoyed, or the loss has 
been suffered and neither can be altered. 

Tlie average zamindar is absolutely in the hands of the paLuari, the 
lowest paid official on the revenue staff. It is the patwari who reports on 
the crops; it is the patwari who can report on excess water and also on 
shortage and he is the man to whom ultimately come all complaints or 
petitions for report. 

To stop the very serious discontent which such matters cause, and it 
might be appreciated that hardly any of these complaints are voiced, for 
it IS well known that the lengthy enquiry which will ensue will probably 
end in nothing more than to make an enemy of a very powerful official, I 
would make the following suggestions: — 

That the fixing and' collection of water rates should be divorced from the 
Irrigation Department. The Irrigation Department should be solely con- 
cerned with the engineering side of the problem of supply. 

The duty of the water and charges to be made for it should be fixed, as 
in the case with the land revenue, for long periods. There should be no 
power to alter these items in the hands of departmental officers. 

The duty of water having been dcided, a fixed tpye of enclosed outlet 
should be employed so protected that it would be incapable of alteration. 

What should be , aimed at is to arrive at a system which allows of the 
minimum of peculation, and this is best attained in this country by a 
system which calls for minimum of supervision. 

^ If you look for economy in the use of water, have a volumetric system 
of supply. When I was taking the volumetric system, Irrigation Depart- 
ment officers of all grades said to me, ‘‘ Why do you take the volumetric 
system, you are losing money over it?” 

' If the officers express such ideas, as they have done to me constantly, 
the popular idea would naturally be against the volumetric system- My 
view is that the volumetric system of supply is the only fair system. Then 
a given quantity is allowed, say one cusec for 88 acres, the cultivator can 
do what he likes with it and use it for whatever crops he wishes to grow, 
he can cultivate 70 acres and 100 acres. If he works his land well and 
feeds it he gets the benefit. On the contrary, with the acreage system, 
exactly the same amount of water is given, one cusec for 88 acres, but if 
the cultivator by working hard and using his brain and muscles, cultivates 
100 acres he is charged for the extra 12 acres although not a drop more 
water is given. 
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All kharaha should be abolished if you want better methods of cultivation , 
it benefits the bad cultivator. The bad cultivator ploughs his land once 
or twice, throws in the seed, and hopes for something to happen; if nothing 
happens he has wasted water and claims kharaha. 

In September, 1917, there was a Punjab Government Committee held in 
Simla to consider the advisability of trying a volumetric system of supply. 
It was opposed by Mr. Ward, Chief Engineer, but was advocated by Sir 
John Maynard and Sir Patrick Fagan, and it was agreed that the system 
should be tried. It was laid down that the price of water by volume should 
be worked out so as not to exceed the value of water by the acreage rate. 
Later, I and some other landholders were asked if we would try a volumetric 
supply. I accepted as from 1st April, 19'19. • The rate was gradually raised 
from 20 per cent, to 60 per cent, over the acreage rate to choke us olf. 
(See Irrigation Branch Paper A — 27 of 192S, page 2, paragraphs 4, 6, 6.) 

On the 30th September, 1924, I was forced to go back to acreage rates. 
In March, 1925, there was a meeting in Lahore, in the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s Office, presided over by the Revenue Minister, Sirdar Sundar Singh 
Majithia, and attended by Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, Mr. McLeod, 
Irrigation Department representative, and several landowners who had taken 
the volumetric rate. We lepresented that the rate was too high and quoted 
Sir J. Maynard and Sir P. Fagan and the figures which were put before 
them. Mr. McLeod promptly said these figures meant something quite 
different, or words to that effect; we called for his figures and the meeting 
ended on the understanding that the Irrigation Department figures should 
be given to us. From that day to this I have not seen any figures. My 
contention is that the Irrigation Department is mainly concerned with 
collecting revenue and does not give the cultivator anything approaching 
the service to which he is entitled and pays for. If the individual questions 
the methods of the Irrigation Department, the door is looked, bolted, and 
the blinds drawn. 

The Irrigation Department are Engineers; let them remain Engineers 
and give us the service we require. The collection of revenue should be 
in the hands of the Revenue Department; then we should probably 'get 
gauges which read with some degree of accuracy, and the volumetric system 
of supply, 

Mr. Sangster, the Chief Engineer, when examined by the Commission in 
Simla, is reported to have said he was in favour of a volumetric system. 
If that was the case, why did he choke off* people who at the request of 
the Government were experimenting with the volumetric system, by putting 
on very excessive charges? 

To show the views of some Irrigation Department 'Officers, though 
fortunately nob all, let me quote from Punjab Irrigation by W. P. 
Thomson, page 114, paragraph 1. 

Faragraj^h 1. — ^There has not been from the cultivators any universal 
attempt at association with the department even to the extent of under- 
standing what volume was due to them at the outlet. 

Faragraph 2. — ^If the cultivators educated themselves to the extent of 
understanding that, i.e. (what was due to them) they would perhaps ask 
for a metered supply. 

“ Faragraph 5. — It is stated that these contracts have been entered into 
hv the parties in the hopes of preferential treatment as regards their water 
allowance. 

‘^Faragraph 0. — This spirit is quite the reverse of that required for the 
success of volumetric assessment. 

** Faragraph 7. — In fact the amount paid by the contracting parties under 
the volumetric assessment has been more than they would have paid under 
an assessment by acreage. 

Col E. E. Cole. 
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“ Paragraph 8. — This is in spite of the fact that the rate per day cusec, 
viz., Rs.2-8-0 in the hharif and R«.5 in the o'ahi, is a lesser rate than has 
been calculated from the statistics available, and there has not been any 
economy in the use of water.” 

My experience is exactly the reverse in regard to 2, 5, 6, 8. 

My difficulty is to obtain from the Irrigation Department a gauge which 
will approximately measure water. If there was such a gauge, cultivators 
would very soon understand it. 

The best gauge I have come across is the Crump type. 

In Punjab Irrigation Branch Papers class A-27 of 1923, page 3, para- 
graph 8, speaking of the Lower Jhelum Canal, the writer says, ** On this 
canal remissions are negligible and water rates somewhat less than on the 
Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

Allowing for measurements of supply of outlets it will be seen that on 
this canal there is no margin of safety. Canal water rates are admittedly 
too low, so that a colnparison with what the purchaser would have to pay 
for his water at these rates is no proof of his inability to pay more.” 

The Oovernment of India is not a shroff; it wishes to arrive at an 
equitable rate for all. 

Again, on page 5, paragraph 8: — 

However, no matter what system of volumetric system is devised there 
seems very little chance of its becoming popular so long as our water rates 
continue at their present low level, whatever may be said as to the 
advantages of getting rid of Canal interference, &c., &c. A few big land- 
owners may nibble at the idea and accept volumetric assessment largely 
in the hopes of preferential treatment as regards their water allowance, 
but our present system of assessment by acreage being so favourable to 
cultivators there seems no hope of its general adoption.” 

This Officer seems very satisfied with everything from an Irrigation 
Department point and does not mention the perquisites demanded by the 
Irrigation Department officials. In this part of my reply rates have been 
discussed, but as niy object is to show that some people in the Irrigation 
Department are quite satisfied with methods as they stand and have no 
desire for any change, I had to bring this in. 

Question 9. — Soils. — ( a) (i). — Drainage , — This is the first essential for 
land reclamation and, judging from what I suffer on this estate, thousands 
of acres of cultivation are lost every hharif from want of any sort of 
surface drainage. 

Wind screens . — I am a great believer in sheltering the land from hot 
■winds. As fast as I can, I grow trees on my roads and water courses. 
My experience here is that when the crop is protected by trees from hot 
drying winds the crop is heavier, greater root residue is left in the land, 
and year by year the moisture-holding power of the land is increased. The 
lands on which I have my stud paddocks were mostly waste hallaT for which 
I could get no tenants. Each square is now bounded on all sides by trees, 
And with deep ploughing, good cultivation and proteotion from hot winds 
these squares are now some of the most valuable lands I have. I consider 
that every road along the rectangles should be bounded by trees. The 
popular idea is that trees injure crops. The kiher may to some extent, 
but not so much as estimated; in any case, here, trees do more good than 
harm by protecting the crop and gradually increasing the humus. I have 
lands here which were covered by jungle and full of humus, the jungle was 
removed, the wind screens have not grown up, and there is no* sign of 
humus, the hot sun having burnt everything ou't of the land which is now 
very hard to cultivate. I have land here which was marked on the original 
map as ghair rmimkin, i.e., impossible land; through protection from winds, 
•deep and good cultivation those lands are now highly productive. 
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(li) My most successful experiments here with alkali soil, soil on which 
not a blade would grow, were done in the following manner: — 

Beep ploughing and flooding, followed by abo-ut 15 tons of farmyard 
manure to acre. Then dliub grass {cynodon dactylis) was trampled in. 
The grass took quickly and has given a good feed now for two years, and 
when it is turned in I will get a fine oat crop. If you watch a water- 
course thro-ugh the worst kallar land you will soon find dhuh grass along 
the edges; this gave me the idea. 

My experience is that such lands will not take shaftal or senji^ at first, 
even if dhuh grass is growing well, but will after a time. 

It must be realised that all land reclamation takes time and money; it 
is not a cheap enteHainment ; generally, land after reclamation, is very 
valuable. 

The cheapest way to reclaim alkali land is to fold sheep, cattle, camels, 
horses on it, an acre at a time. 


Question 10, — ^Fbrtilisbrs. — (a) These alluvial soils are crying for organic 
manure, but there is not nearly enough available. My impression is that 
until you have land full of humus, artificial manures have nothing to get 
hold of and are rapidly washed out of the soil before they have any effect 
on the crop. I may be wrong. 

There is an immense bulk of oo<tton stalks produced every year and burnt 
or wasted; I consider that every effort should be made to return these to 
the land in the form of manure. Here I have pits into which stalks are 
pressM with earth and manure to start fermentation; in some pits I. have 
put lime, in others, gypsum. The ideal is to get the cattle standing close 
to the pit, and place dung and earth regularly on the pit with water, to 
set up fermentation. In my first attempt the stalks took years to de- 
compose, now I hope to get them fit for the land in a year, but our chemists 
should be .able to help us to get manure in six monthe. These stalks are 
too valuable to waste. The danger to guard against are eggs and l-arvse of 
boll weevil. It is necessary to prevent white ants eating up too much of 
fche stall^ as the residue then becomes too fine instead of humus. 

A rapid and inexpensive method of turning cotton or afhar stalks into 
manure is urgently required as the available cattle manure goes a very 
small way. 

In my very limited experiments here with artificials, phosphates seem to 
benefit lucerne and have kept some alsike alive through the hot weather. 

(c) ^fore you attempt to popularise any fertiliser the value of such as 
a fertiliser must be absolutely proved on 'Government farms or large estates, 
and then shown on demonstration plots; the ordinary zamindar has no 
money to spare for experiments. 

if) 'Grow timber either road side or belts; this was advocated by Voelcker 
years ago. If people have no wood they must burn cowdung: a small 
^ount of cowdung will generally be burnt as it makes a slow burning fire 
for boiling milk, but one wishes to stop the general use of it* 


Qtostion 14.— Implbmbnis.— It must b© realised that you are 
With people many of whom have been zamindars for generations and are 
not fools, but expert in their own way; they are very conservative but are 
quite ready to take a new implement when they are certain of its value, 
provided they can get it repaired easily in the immediate locality and can 
get spare parts. It is not reasonable to thrust an iron implement which 
may break in la week on a man who has no possible means of getting it 
repaired or spare parts for it. In my opinion the only possible way of 
popul^ismg simple modern implements is to work through co-operative 
socie-ties, who would arrange to train village blacksmiths to do essential 
rep^ra at once and the village society agree to keep spare parts 

your blacksmiths and shops handy, modern implements 
in rural districts are difficult to maintain. Here I have my repair shops 
Col. IS. IS, Colo. 
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to mend ploughs and harrows, and the people seeing the seed drills working 
on the stud farm realise the use of them and are beginning to ask for them. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandey. — (a) In my opinion breeds of live- 
stock in India will improve only as the public demand increases. England 
is said to be the Stud Farm of the world. iWhy? Because, firstly, the 
home demand for animals of better quality induced breeders of stock to 
improve their flocks, and thus attracted the foreign m-arket and increased 
the demand, and the breeders met the demand for all classes of stock. 

Sheep , — We can improve the breed of sheep immensely and get better wool, 
but there is no demand for the carcass. One can sell a few odd sheep, but 
there is no market to take 100 or 1,000 wethers. If we had a cold storage 
to take the carcasses we could raise feed for sheep and greatly improve our 
lands. 

Cattle . — ^iWe have noted breeds of cattle in the Punjab, some famous for 
milk, but until the public demand for good cattle increases no advance in 
cattle breeding will take place. Also the public, if they require good 
cattle, should ass-isit. For example: — ^I am a cattle breeder; I 
breed ten good milking cows. I require two for my herd and sell eight into 
towns. Those eight cows are then sent to any sort of bull, and those eight 
good milking cattle are lost as far as reproduction of good milking cattle 
is concerned. If townspeople in India require good milk cattle they should 
form societies to keep buUs of good milking strain for their cows. The 
difficulty is that owing to religious susceptibilities too many cattle are kept 
for the food available. In the Amritsar district they now have a horse 
breeding society, keeping their own stallions. The same could be done with 
bulls of milking strain. 

Horses.— India can, and does, produce excellent horses, but the breeders 
are not sufficiently encouraged by racing, which ought to be the natural 
support and ally of horse breeding. Most of the encouragement, in the 
shape of attractive and valuable stakes, is given to imported horses, which 
are of little or no value to Indian horse breeding, a very large percentage 
of them being geldings. -With proper encouragement from the Turf Clubs 
the home industry of horse breeding could make India self-supporting in 
horses for all purposes and retain in the country the money now exported 
annually for horses from overseas. 

Bacing should lassist in creating and expanding the market for home- 
bred stock and encourage the breeders to produce their own line of sires 
and standard in an Indian breed. Without encouragement from its natural 
aUy, racing, horse breeding can make little progress and must remain more 
or less an artificial industry bolstered up by unnatural subsidies. 

(b) 'Good fodder is the basic need of Indian farming. 

In quantity dry fodder is generally available, but the quality is lament- 
ably deficient, the albuminoid ratio being very low. 

In these parts guar seems to give the greatest bulk of leguminous fodder, 
but when dry is not fit for feed. It would make good silage, as also would 
ml, I think propaganda advocating the use of leguminous silage is the 
most hopeful way of improving the dry fodder question. This can only be 
done through co-operative societies who keep up small chaff cutters and 
bullock gear, mounted on sleighs or low wheels for transport. Chaff cutters 
should be mounted on bent steel rails and not cast iron, which break easily. 
By utilising more manure the area of paying crops can be reduced, and 
those for fodder slightly increased. 

(iv) On irrigated areas one should not have to talk about dry seasons, 
but we have seasons of great shortage of water. 

In the Punjiab we have a variety of good green fodders, but the trouble 
is, excepting lucerne, I know of none which are perennial. The constant 
cultivation required adds greatly to cost, and the quantitv is very deficient. 
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Senji requires little cultivation, but gives one cut only and is not a very 
good feed. Shaftal should give three cuts; it is a good feed but does not 
seed, and the fresh seed has to be procured yearly from the North-iWest 
Frontier Province. Indigenous grasses do not do well in rabi. 

One year I tried phalaris hulbosa seed from Australia, wihich gave quite 
a good crop of grass in February, March, and came up a second year; how- 
ever, I have not been successful with it since ; possibly the seed was in fault. 
I am trying it again this year. 

Kharif . — Here we have several good fodders of good value, munj, moth, 
guar, but not perennial. Green guar gives a heavy yield and with lucerne 
is a very good feed. 

Lucerne is the best of all fodders, but I have not been able to keep my 
stand of lucerne for more than two years. The need of a lucerne which 
will stand three or four years, through a rotation, is very great, as this has 
a very improving effect on the land. One of my finest stands of cotton 
this year is after lucerne. If someone can produce a lucerne, wild white 
clover, alsike, subterranean clover, or some such-like perennial plant to 
last three or four years it would be a great thing, and I do not think it is 
impos^sible. Wild white clover is indigenous in Kashmir, and some of the 
Australian varieties of^ clover might suit. This question requires to be 
taken up by expert botanists. Without good fodder, dry and green, our 
cattle cannot cultivate our lands effectively, nor can we obtain sufficient 
milk for the population, or feed for our horses. 

(c) The green fodder Portage here is from libth October to 15th January, 
by which time shaftal is available. Last year’s lucerne should be ready 
by the 15th December and lucerne sown in October should be ready fox' first 
cut by 16th January. 

(e) This depends largely on the efficiency and personality of the agricul- 
tural officer. If he can make friends with large landowners likely to assist 
him and can assist them, then, when they see the benefit, or profit in sight 
probably they will be only too ready to take a practical interest. This is 
what happens in England and it can happen just the same way in India, 
but the agricultural officer must be the right type of man and know his 
business. 

Question 20, — Masketing. — Some years ago the Agricultural Department 
helped the zamindar very greatly by holding periodical auctions at centres 
for high grade Punjab; American cottons, such as 4-F and 280, and thereby 
attracted buyers to a mgh griade cotton; previous to this we were unable 
to obtain much, if any, premium for our good cotton. 

After two years of ihese auctions by the Agricultural Department, the 
buyers became acquainted with the growers and growing areas and there 
was no further need of Government introduction as trade connection was 
established; but I certainly consider that very great benefit accrued to the 
grower by being thus brought into direct touch with buyers, and I consider 
that we should never have got the prices we did if it had not been for this 
timely assistance. 

Now some of us are producing a high grade wheat (Punjab II and 8-A), 
clean with no barley mixture, yet it is barely recognised by the market. I 
consider that if the Agricultural Department held wheat auctions at large 
centres as they did with cotton, we might -attract potential buyers. I 
consider that if elevators were introduced at large centres where wheat was 
graded, it would assist and save greatly in sacking and handling charges, 
but unless there were elevators at Karachi, elevators elsewhere are useless, 
such as the one in Lyallpur; also the railway would have to take wheat 
in bulk which I understand they are prepared to do. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) I believe that if it is desired to improve 
agricultural conditions generally in India the most hopeful method is 

Col, E, B, Cole, 
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through oo-operative societies, where possible by non-official agencies, other- 
wise with Gioverniuent assistance; but the Government control of the 
co-operative societies should be lessened as soon as the society is able to 
control its own adOPairs. In rural districts it is the agricultural requirements 
of a selling and buying agency and many other agricultural requirements 
such as banks, which first attract the attention of people to co-operation. 

The agricultural development movement and rural co-operative society 
movement must work together, this does not mean that the Agricultural 
Department does not help co-operative societies, as they dO' very much, 
but the touch should be much closer, and this will do more than anything 
else to encourage the growth of co-operative societies. 

(b) (iii) We have a society here, the Okara Zamvndar Co-operative Society, 
for sale of produce and purchase of stores. This has been in existence since 
1917 ; we started in a smJall way, but now have a large turnover. 

The Registrar of the Oo-operaiive Societies is always ready to assist 
when we require assistance, which is not often, but the great thing is that 
the Inspector periodically inspects accounts, and we have the berefit of 
certified auditors to check our accounts. Judging from our society here, 
the mutual goodwill and better understanding of business methods and good 
fellowship amongst members is a very great asset. I consider that there 
should be much closer ties between the Agricultural Department and these 
societies; the societies can and will help the Agricultural Department in 
many ways where the work of the Agricultural Department could not other- 
wise penetrate, such as training of village blacksmiths, distribution of 
modern farm implements, seed, demonstration plots and many other ways. 

Local markets for cattle and sheep should be encouraged; properly 
organised sale yards at large central markets and fairs should be encouraged, 
where auctions can be held. 


Oral Evidence. 

43.818. The Chairmcmi Ool. Cole, you are engaged in horse-breeding and 
in farming in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

43.819. Would you give the! Commission quit© sho-rtly an account of the 
extent of the land that you farm and any particulars that you think may 
be of value? — have got 7,500 acres of which about 1,000 acres are kept 
for the stud farm and the rest is all on the hatai system. The stud farm 
portion I farm myself ; I have got six tractors and I also use cattle. 

43.820. These 7,500 acres are commended by canal irrigation, are they? 
— ^Yes. 

43.821. You have given us a note of the evidence which you wish to put 
before the Commission, Do you wish to make any statement at this stage 
in addition to what is stated there? — ^No. 

43.822. Under the heading, '‘Research,’’ in answer to our Question 1, 
you indicate one or two directions in which you think research should be 
taken up. Have you had an opportunity of studying the five year pro- 
gramme for the expansion of the Agricultural Department which is now- 
under consideration ? — -No, I have never seen it. 

43.823. You will he glad I think to hear that there is a proposal to appoint 
a whole^time Leguminist. 

I should like to -ask you just one or two points. Will you turn to page 486 
of your nofte. You point out, in answer to our Question 3 (c), that quit© 
apart from the demonstration farms which of course are conducted entirely 
by the Department’s officers, it would be valuable if lan arrangement were 
made with individual cultivators whereby a part of the cultivator’s land 
would be given over to cropping on approved methods with, presumably, 
approved varieties, so that cultivators around him might really see what 
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can be done under the conditions of the holding of the ordinary cultivator; 
and then you wisely point out that strict supervision will be necessary. Do 
you not think that any extensive adoption of your suggestion would place 
a very heavy strain on the stajff of the Department? — Ye®, it would; first 
of all, you have got to have your trained personnel, and unless you have 
got your demonstra.tors anything in that direction will b© dangerous; you 
have got to go very, very slowly. 

43,824. On page 486 and succeeding pages in answer to our Question 8 on 
Irrigation, you set out your views very plainly in the matter of the Irriga- 
tion Department and some of its shortcomings. Officers representing that 
Department were before the Commission this morning, and I and my 
colleagues read to them extracts from your note. We should be glad to clear 
up one or two points in due course. Is it really the case that letters of com- 
plaint addressed by you to the proper quarters are nob even acknowledged 
— ^Yes, that is true. 

43,826. At one time you undertook to take water on the volumetric basis 
and you could not continue because the scale of charges was raised? — It was 
gradually raised. At a meeting which I attended in the year 1917 it was 
distinctly laid down that the charge should not be over the acreage 
rate. I have got figures here to show that the rates were gradually raised 
by 60 per cent. 

43.826. 1 do not quite understand your argument on page 487 in the 
paragraph beginning with: They give water for one-third area per crop, 
which is fair enough if we get it ”?— That is the ordinary crop rate, one- 
third. 

43.827. Did you ever have a chance of interviewing these officers of the 
Irrigation Department who would not answer your letters? — I go do'wn to 
Montgomery and interview them there. The orders of the Government were 
that they should have peiiodical meetings, but nothing of the sort was 
done at all here until about one and a-half years ago. 

43.828. To whom do you write? — ^To my Executive Engineer. 

43.829. With how many owners or cultivators has he to deal with? — They 
are a large number. 

43.830. So that j^ou do not expect him to send an answer by return of 
post? — No. Personally I do not think there is any malice. The fact is 
that these offices are not properly organised. 

43.831. On page 492 you give very interesting particulars of your experi- 
ment in recovering alkaline soil. You must have had a varied menagerie 
on your farm 1 I see you had sheep, cattle, camels, horses, and so on OduM 
you tell us something about the economics of this experiment. Did it pay 
you pretty well soon after you did this?^ — It paid in the second year. This 
is only on a small area; I have done it on land which would not grow a 
blade, and it is not a thing that you can do on 12,000 acres all at once. 
My idea is to extend it gradually. 

43.832. On what terms did you obtain the land that you reclaimed? Did 
you get a certain remission? — ^No remission at all. It was handed over to 
me in block, good, bad and indifferent, all together. 

43.833. Is that land that had deteriorated in your time? — ^No; when I 
took over it was alkaline land, growing nothing. 

43.834. You point out on the same page the desirability of converting the 
cotton stalks into manure?— This is the only bulk of waste material left in 
the country; everything else is exported and I am trying my best to get it 
back to the land somehow or other. 

43.835. I wonder if you have heard of the experiments being carried out 
at Cawnpore by Dr. Fowler; those experiments seem to be very promising? 

GoL B, H. Cole. 
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— ^No ; I do not know about them. Dr. Lander, in Lyallpur, is assisting me 
ill this matter. 

43.836. Have you actually come down to the six months’ period pre- 
paration, or is that your hope? — ^It will certainly go down to a year. 

43.837. On page 494 you say the Agricultural Ofl&cer must be the right 
type of man and know his business.” What do you say about the class of 
Agricultural Officer at present employed? — think they want a great deal 
more training and experience. 

43.838. The difficulty is to replace the training and experience which comes 
from actual management and work on a farm? — ^Yes. 

43.839. And that is just the sort of experience that you like a man to 
have, practical experience on a farm? — Yes. 

43.840. On the same page under the heading Marketing, in answer to our 

Question 20, you say: Some years ago the Agricultural Department 

helped the zamindar very greatly by holding periodical auctions at centres 
for high-grade Punjab American cottons such as 4-F and 289 and thereby 
attracted buyers to a high-grade cotton.” Have those auctions been dis- 
continued? — ^There is no necessity for them now. We have got touch with 
the market. Buyers oome along. 

43.841. That was really by way of advertising the better quality? — Yes, to 
bring the buyers in touch with the growers; it was a very useful experiment. 

43.842. You think that that experiment might be repeated in order to 
advertise the Punjab 2 and 8-A? — ^Yes; I think it would help a great deal. 

I saw somebody giving you a reply down in Delhi that there is no pure 
wheat grown in the Punjab. We can provide him with any amount of pure 
wheat in bulk. I dare say Mr. Boberts also can do so. Some time ago 
the Karachi people said that the trade was a parcel trade (meaning mixed 
wheat of dijfferent quantities); the parcel trade was made by Karachi, not 
by us. 

43.843. You have put forward various points in connection with your 
answer to our question on Irrigation, to which I referred sometime ago. 
There is one point to which I wish to refer in particular, the absence 
of service. Does it include these matters only, viz., “ No attention paid 
to complaints,” “ No attempt to rectify damage,” and " Irregular dis- 
tribution of water,” or are you thinking of a somewhat wider circle? — ^A 
much wider circle. Some time ago I wanted a surveyor to help me in the 
matter of some of my water courses. That is a legitimate thing to ask the 
Irrigation Department, and I was quite prepared to pay for him. I wrote 
for him and I got a reply that he would be coming, but the man never 
came to me. 

43.844. To work out the levels? — Yes; I thought it could be better 
handled by working out a new level, 

43,846. Can you tell us how long ago you made that demand? — Speaking 
from memory, about a year last October. 

43.846. You say that letter was acknowledged, but no surveyor ever 
appeared? — ^That is so. The only time I was helped was the other day, 
when they helpM me to put up a new fall. I provided the material and 
they gave me a man and designs for it. 

43.847. Is this sending of a surveyor in order to advise irrigators in the 
matter of laying out new channels recognised as part of the work of the 
department? — think it is quite a legitimate call. I am prepared to pay 
for the services of a man, but I cannot myself obtain an expert and they 
have plenty of them. 

43.848. Sir James MacKenna : I take it that so far ^ horse-breeding is 
concerned you are strongly of opinion that the ultimate test and the 
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gr^ateet stimuliaa is the race-track? — Undoubtedly . The position here is- 
the same as at Home and in other countries. 

43,849. You are in very close touch with the Agricultural Department, 
and you know there is a proposal to expand it. What do you think are 
the most important lines it should develop in addition to the services it 
at present provides? — ^You must have plenty of thoroughly-trained and trust- 
worthy demonstrators, and I think it is necessary to have an Economic 
Botanist. 

43,860. You favour rather an expansion of the department on lines already^ 
adopted, and you think an increase desirable in the number of trained 
men, both on the senior and junior staff? — Only a short time ago the 
Inchcape Committee made considerable retrenchments and now all the talk 
is of expansion. Before you can go in fo>r expansion, however, you want 
a supply of thoroughly-trained men. 

43.851. That means that the Lyallpur College has got to go ahead and 
produce men as fast as possible? — Undoubtedly. 

43.852. Have you tried any of the Pusa wheats on your farm? — ^Yes, and 
also Oawnpore 54 and 56, but I had to give them up because they suffer 
more from rust than the Punjab wheats. 

43.853. Your Punjab wheats suit your requirements better than any 
others you have tried? — ^Yes. 

43.854. Professor Qangvlee : You say you want an Economic Botanist. Do 
you mean you find there is need for more research work in that direction? 
— Certainly. 

43.855. You would have more research and more demonstration — ^Yes. 

43.856. What is your experience of propaganda work carried on by 
co-operative agencies? — I have none. I am a great behever in the Co- 
operative Department and in the propaganda which co-operative societies 
could carry out. 

43.857. But you have not come in contact with them at all? — Not with 
their propaganda work. 

43.858. From where do the cultivators in your neighbourhood get their 
seeds? — From me. 

43.859. Not from the department? — No. 

43.860. Mr, Calvert: On the last page of your note you suggest that 
official control of co-operative societies should be lessened. Is there any 
special point there you wish to bring out? — ^No, All I meant was that it 
is very often difficult to start your co-operation without some official 
assistance, but that directly they are able to stand on their own legs, 
as you know, it is better to leave them to work out their own salvation. 

I make a great point of supervision of accounts, of course. 

43.861. You were not thinking of any alteration in the present practice? 
—No. 

43.862. On the second page of your note you warn us against judging 
the agriculture of this province by the large landowners, and you put 
in a special plea for the small man? — Because he is on a different footing 
entirely. 

43.863. What hope is there for the. small man? — ^Take the case of estates 
like mine. I am quite ready to conduct experiments there. In fact, I 
have handed over a piece of land to the cotton expert for experiments, 
and I grow seed for him. Dr. Lander is working on some very interesting 
experiments on my land now. The results of these experiments can be 
passed on first to my own cultivators and then generally. 

CoL E, H. Cole, 
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43.864. You allow cultivators to come and see this work being carried 
on.P — I am only too delighted if they do. 

43.865. Do you have any applications from men to come to you for 
training? — ^No, and I have no training establishment at all. 

43.866. Mr. Boherts: With regard to auctions, I take it your total 
production comes to 700 or 800 tons?— Yes. 

43.867. Have you thought of the cost of carrying this to a marketing 
centre and looking after it?— ^It would go to Okara, where I am, and 
which IS the largest centre between Lahore and Multan. I would sell 
it by sample, as you sell cotton. If anyone wants to see it in bulk he 
can do so in the godowns. 

43.868. You would conduct these wheat sales chiefly by samples .P — ^Yes, 
in the same way as the whole bulk of the cotton is not brought into a 
cotton auction, but is sold on sample. 

43.869. It was brought in except in the case of very big estates? — ^The 
buyers knew where the godowns were, and they knew perfectly well what 
-they w4re bidding for, because the godowns were open to inspection at 
any time. 

43.870. I believe you run your estates on hatai? — Yes. 

43.871. You help your tenants in every way with regard to water-supply, 
eeed and improv^ implements? — ^Yes, and loans. 

43.872. We have had the view expressed that the hatai system is a bad 
one. Do you think in your case it is working for the benefit of the tenants ? 
— think so. If you have the cash rent system the tenant will take as much 
as he can out of the land, and you will have difficulty in tying him down 
to a rotation. He would take as much as possible out of the land and 
then go off. 

43.873. You can get improvements carried out more uniformly when 
you have the hatai system? — Yes, and you can have yearly tenancy and 
a rotation. 

43.874. Sir Eeriry Lawrence: Under the hatai system, do you specify 
what crops shall be grown? — ^Yes. I have my rotation, and before they 
get the land they have to agree to my terms, 

43,876. Is the land given out afresh every year? — There is a fresh 
agreement every year, but the tenants do not change. 'The rotation 
carries on whether there is a new or an old tenant. 

43.876. Mr, Boherts: With regard to irrigation, you mention that the 
supplies are liable to be cut if you do too great an area? — ^Yes, if you 
have an area larger than the one-third allowed to be cultivated. 

43.877. Your point is that it should not depend on what a man does, 
but on the quantity of water he gets? — My idea is to give a man a certain 
quantity of water and let him do what he likes with it. 

43.878. This morning there was discussed a system of having an outlet 
of definite full capacity instead of basing it on area in any way. Do 
you think that would be a good thing? — That is the volumetric basis. 

43,870. Not necessarily? — ^I do not understand the difference. 

43.880. The charge would not be based on the amount of irrigation a 
man actually does? — certain amount of water passes through the outlet 
and the man does what he likes with it. When you give a measured 
quantity of water through an outlet it is the volumetric system. 

43.881. It does not matter so far as this point is concerned whether you 
pay on area or volumetric rates, so long as the outlet does not give you 
more than the authorised supply of water : that is the point. 
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43.882. Sir Hewry Lawrence : Of your 7,600 acres, how many do you 
cultivate each year? — ^7,600; 100 per cent. 

43.883. How many years did it take you to reach that percentage?— 
The land was taken over early in 1914, and by 1922 I had reached that 
percentage. 

43.884. Are you working in close consultation with the Agricultural 
Department? — ^They give me every assistance. 

43,886. Looking at it from the other point of view, what assistance do 
you give them?— JFxom the very start I offered them land for experimental 
purposes, and I am quite ready to let them have pure seed. My offer 
has only just been taken advantage of, but now the Cotton Expert at 
Lyallpur and Dr. Lander are working on my land. They are trying to 
work out what the crop takes out of the land. It is a very interesting 
piece of work, but of course it will take a good many years, 

43.886. Do you consider that your example has been of any assistance to 
your neighbouring zamindaxs? — I hope it has. 

43.887. Do they come and see what you are doing? — ^Yes. 

43.888. Do many of them come? — ^Not as many as I should like to see. 

43.889. But you welcome them? — Yes, I am glad to see them. People of 
my own co-operative society com« down there very often, but I do not 
know that the outsiders come very much; they buy my seed; they are 
very glad to get my good seed. I have got my own gins so that I produce 
my own seed cotton, 

43.890. Do you pay any attention to the breeding of cattle? — ^No, I only 
breed my own plough cattle. 

43.891. What breeds do you go in for? — ^Mostly Hissar. 

43.892. Do you keep any premium bulls? — 1 do not know that they are 
premium, but they are bulls I buy from Hissar. 

43.893. How many do you keep? — have got about six. 

43.894. Are they at service to other zamindars? — ^Yes, they are out in 
the villages; 1 am sorry to say they are not utilised as much as 1 should 
wish them to be utilised. There are bulls loose, but I do not see the 
appreciable improvement in my plough cattle that I should like to see. I 
often suspect that our people sell a good many of the good bull calves. 

43,896. Do you regard cattle breeding as a source of profft to the indi- 
vidual zammdar ? — No, I should not say it was ; I encourage them to breed 
their own plough bullocks and keep their own good cows as much as 
possible. I have my own estate show and I give them prizes for the 
best cattle and calves; I pick them out and try to improve my own cattle 
as much as I possibly can. 

43.896. Do you consider it costs you much money? — do not consider 
the cost at all; I want to get better cattle; it is not a case of considering 
the cost. 

43.897. But does it cost you a considerable sum.? — Of course it costs me 
the prize money that I distribute. 

43.898. I want to know whether it is a definitely losing business to 
any zamindar who tries to breed his own cattle? — ^No, I should say not. 

43.899. Sir Ganga Bam : You have made a complaint against the patwari 
but I do not agree with the remedy that you suggest. You say that the 
fixing and collection of water rates should be divorced from the Irriga- 
tion Department. In whose hands would you put it? — ^I would put it in 
the hands of the Revenue Department; but since I wrote that I have 
heard that that has been tried, but not with beneficial results. 

Col. E. H. Cole, 
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43.900. You say som-ebody asked you : "VVliy do you want the volumetric 
system, you are losing money by it ” ? — ^Yes. 

43.901. Did he tell you the reason for that? — ^No, they have always told 
me I should lose money on it from the very beginning. 

43.902. Did you go into the details of it? — have gone into the details 
vtry thoroughly. 

43.903. You say the remedy for alkaline lands is deep ploughing and 
flooding? — I say it is my remedy. 

43.904. Have you found it lucrative? — ^It is my remedy. 

43.905. How deep did you go? — ^Nine inches. 

43.906. That means about 3 inches below the tilth of the soil? — More 
than that. 

43.907. The tilth of the soil is 6 inches, is it not? — should take the 
tilth of the soil as being about 4 inches. 

43.908. I can understand your flooding remedy where there are water- 
, courses because then the water will drain off into other people’s lands; 
but what happens to the fl.ooding when it is done on your lands? — 1 shall 
be very pleased to show you the place if you like to come, and then you 
can draw your own conclusion. The water did not flow off the land; 
it remained on the land and sank down. 

43.909. If it sinks down, will not the flooding of the land without any 
means of drainage do a lot of harm? — ^It did not in my case, nor does it. 

43.910. We were told by a very eminent representative of the flour mill 
in Delhi that he has never seen pure wheat? — ^He can come to my farm 
and see plenty of it. 

43.911. Who adulterates the wheat? Do you grow wheat of that quality 
containing 5 per cent, barley, 2 per cent, mud, and so forth? — ^My wheat 
IS pure wheat; it has no barley. 

43.912. I know big landlords generally grow pure wheat, but even a small 
landlord does not grow particularly dirty wheat? — ^No. 

43.913. Who is the sinner? Are not the export fl.rm5 the sinners in that 
respect? — ^Absolutely; they are the people who mix the wheat; they buy 
our good wheat and they make it into the parcel trade in Karachi. 

43.914. It is my experience that at one time the middleman bought 
from me for Es.5.12 and sold to them for lls.5.8; is not that your experience, 
too? — ^No, I have not had that experience. 

43.915. That was my experience; that evidently shows that it is the 
middleman who adulterates the wheat. Do not you think we ought to 
recommend something to remedy that. The remedy is very simple; it is 
that instead of calling the wheat, which contains 5 per cent, dirt and 
other things, standard wheat, we should call pure wheat standard wheat, 
and if anybody brings adulterated wheat there should be a discount. I 
asked users of wheat whether, if we gave them pure wheat, they would 
give us a premium; they said: No, but we will charge you discount if 
'tbe adulteration is more than 6 per cent.’’ ?— Yes, that is what they do. 
The remedy lies in the hands of the grower; the market is not going to 
give us the opportunities we want unless we stand out for them. 

43.916. Sir Thomas Middleton : You have visited research stations in 
Europe and have taken every means to inform yourself of what is going 
on. Your criticism of the work at Ly allpur is that much more of it is 
necessary; I think the main criticism that you make is that more men 
are required? — ^Absolutely; I may be wrong, but to my mind Lyallpur is 
very largely an educational establishment. 
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43.917. You would desire to see much more research done? — Yes, it is 
necessary. 

43.918. What about the amount of demonstration work that is done? 
I do not refer to the quality, but to the amount of demonstration work; 
has the Agricultural Department got enough demonstrators? — I think the 
amount of demonstration work is practically nil, so far; outside Ly allpur 
1 should say it is practically nil. 

43.919. In your area you do not see agents of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment as demonstrators ? — iQne periodically comes along ; there are not enough 
of them to do anything^. 

43.920. Your most valuable perennial fodder is lucerne? — ^Yes, 

43.921. But it dies after two years? — Yes. 

43.922. Have the Lyallpur people attempted to discover the cause of its 
-dying off? — have sent them specimens more than once, but they have 
never been able to discover the reason. 

43.923. Have they visited your land to see what is wrong? — ^No, 

43.924. Can you explain the dying off in any way? Do you think it is 
due to Tvaterlogging ? — No, it is certainly not due to waterlogging. I have 
been reading a greau deal about lucerne cultivation in different parts. Of 
course, our conditions are absolutely different from those of Australia or 
New Zealand. A tip I got out of a New Zealand book the other day was 
that it is rather against the life of the crop to take too many cuttings a 
year and to crop it too heavily; they say that the maximum cuts should 
be about three; 1 have been going up to six and seven cuts, and that 
may be one of the reasons. Another point is that they manure heavily. 

43.925. Is it a case of weeds choking the lucerne out? — I am trying to 
keep my land as clean as possible and to put the lucerne on to clean land, 
but the weeds come up very quickly. I do not think that is one of the 
main causes of the lucerne dying off. 

43.926. That is the usual cause? — Yes. 

43.927. We have heard a good deal about the difficulty of getting repairs 
to iron implements done. You have your own repair shop, is the class of 
labour that you can get satisfactory? — In the way of loha/rs (blacksmiths), 
'quite. 

43.928. Then your difficulty arises w-ith regard to cast-iron parts? — No, I 
have no difficulty in that respect at all. My labour is quite efficient but if 
I depended upon my village lohar there might be a falling off. 

43.929. Where does the difficulty arise? Is it with regard to getting 
spares for cast-iron? — ^Yes, spares and parts; I keep parts of the shares; 
but my point is that the two ought to go together ; the zamindar can repair 
his own country plough at once because it is made of wood, but unless the 
village Johar is trained to do these repairs to the iron plough, the zamindar 
cannot get his repairs done and often he cannot get the spare parts. 

43,930 Have you got a welding plant? — No. 

43.931. It has been represented to us that the increased size of polo 
-ponies has prejudiced horse breeding in India; what is your view as to that? 
— Not in the least. 

43.932. Has it made the game much more expensive and led to fewer polo 
-ponies being kept? — I do not think so; there is not much difference between 

the keep of a 14 hand animal and the keep of a 14-2 hand animal. 

43.933. What about the price? — ^I do not think there is very much 
difference in the price; it is the case of a good polo pony and a bad polo 

-pony. 

Col, B, H, Cole, 
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43.934. Will you give us your view as to the size of horse the Indian 
breeder should aim at? — 15 hands, no more; I have set my face against 
breeding bigger horses because I think they are unsuitable to this country 
and they are not suitable to the land; you have to breed animals with 
reference to what the land can turn out. 

43.935. Have you any difficulty in getting bone in your stock? — ^No, none 
at all; lucerne and oat hay put the bone in. 

43.936. Can you tell us of any districts in India in which attempts have 
been made to breed horses and complaint of lack of bone is made? — ^There 
are lots of places, but bone is simply a matter of proper feeding; at least 
that is my opinion. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. K. G. MITCHELL, A.C.G.L, A.M.LC.E., A.M. Inst. L. 
Secretary, Communications Board, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 4. — ^Administeation. — ( c) (in) There is need for great improve- 
ment of rural roads in the Punjab particularly to facilitate marketing. 

The improvements needed are — 

(a) more metalled roads, 

(b) improvement of existing metalled roads in District Board charge, 

(c) improvement of unmetalled district roads, and in certain cases 
the provision of bridges, and 

(d) improvement of village roads or laues. 

These improvements are, it is hoped, being brought about in the following 
ways: — 

(a) More metalled roads. — ^With the present classification of roads, 
Government has begun a programme of metalling Class I (at the rate 
of 60 to 100 miles per year) which is a great advance on anything 
attempted for many years recently. At the same time the system -of 
grants-in-aid for the development of Class II roads will result in some 
extension of the metalled mileage in this class at a rate of progress 
dependent on the resources of provincial and local funds; but District 
Boards must be looked to chMy for the improvement of unmetalled 
roads. Apart from the ordinary Class II development grants there is 
a special road metalling programme entirely financed by grants-in-aid, 
but carried out by District Boards, in the Lower Ban Doab Colony; 
and, in the Nili Bar, a scheme being carried out by Government of 
providing metalled roads on a far more generous scale than hitherto 
attempted. This is being financed from the sale proceeds of waste 
land. 

(b) Improvement of existing District Board metalled roads. — The new 
scheme of grants-in-aid to local bodies for the maintenance of Class II 
roads — ^the grant being conditional upon satisfactory maintenance — and 
the relief afforded by the transfer of certain roads to Class I, are already 
effecting considerable improvement; and, as a general rule, these roads 
should in future he adequately maintained. 

(c) Improvement of unmetalled district roads. — ^This is a most urgent 
need. A beginning is being made, local bodies are now realising the 
practical limits to metalling, and the evils of over-building metalled 
roads, but in facing the inevitable alternative of improving unmetalled 
roads, many Boards appear to be at once disheartened at the magnitude 
of the task of making good the neglect of years, and sceptical of im- 
provement. The Communications Board has therefore decided to meet 
the total cost of the improvement and subsequent maintenance of about 
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ten miles of such road in each district, as an expeiiment and a demon- 
stration. It hopes to be able to follow this up with grants-in-aid on 
a liberal scale to any local body that, satisfied by the demonstration, 
wishes to adopt the method and is willing to provide a share of the 
necessary funds. At this stage it is nob possible to estimate with 
accuracy the total expenditure necessary to put unmetalled roads 
generally m good order. It will be very large. Local bodies will also 
be helped with the construction of bridges as funds permit. Some of 
the more costly bridging and causeway projects have, ho ever, at 
present to be shelved; they cannot be built piecemeal, and make too 
large a hole in the budget in any one year. It is, moreovei, in the 
districts of hilly or broken country, which are unfortunately the poorest, 
that bridges are most badly wanted and most expensive. The* richer 
districts have, in comparison, no such difficulties, and, as a general 
statement, the absence of bridges is not the outstanding bad feature 
of our roads. 

(d) Improve trient of village roads. — ^The Communications Boaid has 
endeavoured to initiate a campaign by offering two-thirds graiits-in-aid 
to any District Board that will produce a scheme of improvement in, 
for a start, a zail or group of villages. Improvement will usually 
necessitate the acquisition of land for straightening or widening, and 
in some districts it is felt that this will only be possible as a corollary 
to the consolidation of holdings; in other districts village road improve- 
ment can proceed independently. The preliminaries have been slow. 
In one district work has been put in hand, and in another it will 
probably start before long. It is hoped that the current year will see 
several sample schemes in progress or completed. But a comprehensive 
policy has yet to be framed; it will need the active and sustained co- 
operation of the man in the village, which it is hoped will be stimulated 
by the samples now being attempted. 

Need for more experimented work. — ^The sustained improvement of roads 
is primarily a matter of finance ; with metalled or surfaced roads the limiting 
factor is the eventual maintenance biU. With the unmetalled road the cost 
of construction at present bulks largest, subsequent maintenance should be 
within the capacity of local bodies with the help of grants-in-aid. But my 
private view is that we are not devoting enough attention to experiment 
and research aimed at economy. A certain amount of experimental work 
has been done locally, but there is room for much more to determine inter 
aha the most economical form of road crust for the different conditions 
prevailing in different parts; the properties of soils in relation to earth 
roads; the possibilities of artificially treating or blending soils, and the 
possibilities of pounded roads,’’ “ trackways ” and other devices. Recent 
years have seen the start of a great development of our roads, and in the 
early future these necessary matters will, it is hoped, be taken in hand. 

Note. — A fuller description of the Punjab roads and of the system of 
classification is given in the Punjab memorandum for the Royal Commission. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — ^In the Punjab memorandum for the Royal 
Commission I discussed marketing in relation to rural communications. 
M}y knowledge of this intricate subject does not enable me to discuss in 
detail the technicalities of marketing; for this first hand knowledge is 
necessary. Subject to this reservation I would reply: — 

(q) The f^ilities offered by the latest type of market town designed 
.for the Nili Bar Colony, will it is believed be satisfactory. As each 
new ^lony has been developed the defects apparent in the earlier 
mandis have been corrected; thus the later are probably the better. 
But, as far as I am aware, the markets of the great canal colonies, 
and probably many others, are capable of offering satisfactory 

Mr. K. G. Mitchell. 
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facilities. The defects lie in bad approaches, and often in very bad 
ro-ade and insanitaiy conditions within the town area. The improve- 
ment of the approaches has already been referred to: the improvement 
of small town administration is partly a matter of finance. Insanitary 
conditions, and the damage done by rats and so forth, not only 
militate against efficiency in the m»arket as a market; but the towm 
fails to be, as it should be, a model to the village. A possible general 
improvement would appear to be the separation of grain storage and 
residences by the provision of rat proof granaries, but the existing 
arrangement is cheap. A more radical change by the introduction of 
elevators with the standardisation of grade, cleaning, and possibly 
with the eventual elimination of the cost of bags, should mean a 
better price for Punjab wheat. But the question needs very careful 
consideration. 

(b) The system of marketing through the intermediary of the village 
bania when the cultivator is debarred from direct marketing by 
remediable circumstances is unsatisfactory. Even now, and more 
so with projected railway developments, it is usual for the cultivator 
in the fertile plains to be within twelve miles of his market town. 
Within this radius he should, with reasonably good roads, be able to 
market direct. One of the aims of our road policy is to make this 
as easy as possible. The very small holder will presumably have to 
fall back upon cooperative marketing. The improvement of roads, 
the improvement of cattle, and co-operation must all play their part 
in the elimination of superfiuous operations and transactions. 

Oral Evidence. 

43.937. The Chairman: Mr. Mitchell, you are Secretary, Communications 
Board, Punjab? — ^Yes. 

43.938. We have your note of evidence which you have sent in to the 
Commission. Would you like to make any statement at this stage in 
addition to what you have already sent in, or may we ask you a few 
questions? — have nothing to add to my written statement. 

43.939. You state on page 93 of the Punjab memorandum* : “It must 
be admitted that, at present, the production of fruit, potatoes and other 
crops is seriously handicapped by bad and expensive transport.” Is it 
because the particular districts in which those things are grown are badly 
served in the matter of roads? — ^Yes. 

43.940. Is it part of your programme to put that right? — As I have 
explained in the memorandum, we are at present concentrating on the 
richer districts in the plains. 

43.941. From paragraph 34, page 105 of the memorandum* I judge that 
you think the opening for tramways is very limited? — ^Yes. 

43,943. Is any experimental work being done in that direction? — ^Not at 
present, we are hoping that new railways will fill the gaps; if not, w© 
shall have to re-consider tramways. 

43.943. Do you expect motor transport to come in in the near future 
in the Punjab for carrying agricultural produce? — ^Not for carrying 
agricultural produce, that is the ordinary bulk crops. 

43.944. The cultivator has his bullocks, and it would be no gain for 
b i m to pay a high rate while his bullocks are doing nothing? — ^Not only 
is that the case, but with his own transport he is free to market his 
produce whenever he wants to. 

43,946. Have you had any experiments or has any firm carried out 
experiments in track or half-track vehicles in the Punjab? — ^No; but a 

*Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Commission (not 

printed). 
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proposal was submitted by a firm •which was passed on to the North- 
Western Railway authorities, who* were, it was thought, best equipped 
to manage such an undertaking, especially as through booking would be 
beneficial; but they have, I think, dropped it for the present, 

43.946. Through booking from the village to the town? — In certain cases 
these subsidiary services might lead to the creation of new markets off 
the railway and in that case this would be beneficial. 

43.947. On pages 111-112 you give the new classification of roads. 
Class I roads are a charge on provincial revenues; class II partly a charge 
on the provincial revenues and partly on local funds. Can you teU us 
all the total amount granted to local authorities in relief? — ^In the current 
year about 16i lakhs have been given, that is to say 7 lakhs is relief in 
the matter of maintenance, and the rest is for development. 

43.948. Entirely in class II? — Yes. 

43, '949. And then the balance, class III, are entirely under the District 
Boards? — Yes; a further l',000 miles (300 metalled) of class II roads will, 
by the next financial year, be removed from the charge of the District 
Boards, and placed in class I. 

43,950. Was there a serious deterioration of the roads as a result o-f 
their being handed over to the District Boards? — ^Deterioration was gradual 
for one reason or another, but was aggravated and came to a head by 
the rise in prices and increase of motor traffic following the war. 

43.961. Has this change which you have here described, according to 
which various roads have been charged on provincial revenues, had the 
effect of taking away the responsibility for the roads altogether from 
certain District Boards? — No. 

43.962. They have got quite enough to practice on? — ^Yes. 

43.953. That is an important consideration, and you do pay regard to 

the educational value derived by members of these Boards by their having 
responsibility for roads? — ^Yes; not more than 26 per cent, of the mileage 
is in class I. _ 

43.954. A good proportion of the commercial roads have passed from 
class II into class I? — We do not expect a further transfer save in 
exceptional cases, for another fifteen years. We have now got 1,750 miles 
unmetalled in class I which we have recently taken over and with our 
present programme it will take about fifteen years to metal that mileage and 
put it in first-class order. 

43.955. Would certain roads in class III pass into class II? — ^Possibly; 
as a matter of fact we will probably in course of time remove the 
distinction between class II and class III roads. It (has been suggested 
that the system of providing grants-in-aid for class II roads may lead to 
the negflect of class III roads and Grovernment intend eventually 
to remove this distinction. The difficulty at present is that the records 
of local bodies are faulty and it is difficult to obtain accurate figures 
for class III roads upon which to frame a programme showing what it will 
cost to extend grants-in-aid to all class II and class III roads. 

43.956. So far as the ordinary cultivator is concerned he would probably 
derive more benefit from a substantial improvement in the condition of 
class III roads than from any other step; for him these class III roads 
constitute the bottle-neck connecting the villages? — ^In a sense, yes; but 
classes I and II are the roads leading to markets upon which traffic 
concentrates; I might explain that class III roads are in charge of 
District Boards, but village roads are the property of the village. 

Mr. K. G, MitcJieU, 
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43.957. On page 2 of your note of evidence, in answer to our 
Question 4 (d), you say that the Communications Board has endeavoured 
to initiate a campaign by offering two-thirds grants-in-aid to any District 
Board which would produce a scheme of improvement in a chosen group 
of villages. First of all, what is the Communications Board? — It is a 
Board composed of 12 officials and seven non-officials, the officials repi’e- 
senting all those Departments of Government which are likely to be 
interested in the development of communications. It is advisory with 
regard to the classiffcation of roads and suggests railway extensions; it is 
also to a certain extent executive in that it has taken over the super- 
vision of class II roads and directly finances the improvement of road 
communications other than class I. 

43.958. How are the non-official members chosen? — ^They are appointed 
by the Governor on the recommendation of the Minister for Agriculture, 
who is President of the Board. 

43.959. Has the Board any fund of its own? — ^Yes, we get these 16 lakhs 
about which I have told you. 

43.960. Does the Board present a budget? — ^Yes, I submit a budget 
for the Board; certain proposals are approved of for the coming year 
and they are submitted in the usual way to the Government in the shape 
of a budget which the Public Works Department incorporate in their own 
budget. 

43.961. In the matter of any particular offer that has been made, has 
any good followed — iWe have just completed something in that direction. 
In Muazafargarh, for village road improvements we offered 75 per oent.^ 
and I have just received news that they have finished improving certain 
village roads aggregating 100 miles; we have also got a scheme in Sialkot 
District of about 40 miles which we expect to start very soon. In one 
or two cases the intention was to do this work, as part of, or with the 
consolidation of holdings, but that has not matured. I do not know 
what has happened to these cases but I am inquiring. 

43.962. Have you anything to tell the Commission about the scheme for 
the development of agricultural railways? — ^That is a matter which Colonel 
Walton will prefer to explain, and I understand that he is appearing 
before you as a witness, in which case all the information that is desired 
will be supplied by him. I can, however, give you an outline of the 
scheme. 

43.963. It was suggested that you were the appropriate officer? — ^As 
I say, I can give you only the outlines, whereas Colonel Walto>n will 'be able 
to give you fuller and more detailed particulars. 

43.964. Sir S^nry Lawrence: Are there aiyr tolls on roads in the Pro- 
vince? — Yes, on one road only, namely the Rawalpiiidi-Murree road. 

43.965. Have they ever been levied on any other road or roads? — I do 
not think so; there are certain tolls on boat bridges and ferries in one 
or two places; but the road which I have just mentioned is the only one 
I know of on which a toll is levied. For the eighteen years that I have been 
in this Province I have never heard of any case other than that, 

43.966. Has the policy of developing your roads by instituting tolls been 
considered and rejected? — I could not say that it has been considered very 
seriously; it was considered pi'ima facie and rejected; at least we have 
never got to the point where we considered that it was worth while la3ring 
any such proposals even before the Communications Board for discussion, 
because it was felt that the agriculturist who is the chief taxpayer is the 
chief user of the road and there is no particular object in imposing a 
separate cess. 
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43.967. You recognise that the construction and improvement of roads 
in England was originally based on the toll system? — ^Yes. 

43.968. And that that system applies in various other provinces in India? 
— I am not aware of that. 

43.969. Sir Thorrvas Middleton: We have had a good deal of evidence as 
to the deplorable condition of village roads. Do you think it would be 
possible by any scheme to get villagers to combine to improve their own 
roads ?--''Under the Punjab Village Panchayats’ Act it is one of the duties 
of the village panchayats to look after village roads, but so far I do not 
think it can be said that they are functioning in that respect at all. 

43.970. I understand the difficulty is that the repairing of roads is a 
matter for the village menials and that the cultivators will not themselves 
combine to do repair work? — Possibly so, but I do not know. 

43.971. Sir Jartues McbcKenna: You are an officer of the Public Works 
Department ? — Yes. 

43.972. What are your duties as Secretary of the Board? Do you 
exercise the power of inspection? — ^Yes; under the rules as they stand I 
am the officer who is to give technical sanction to all road and bridging 
projects of District Boards in respect of class II and class III roads. 

43.973. Are any members of the Board elected by the Legislative Council 
or are they all nominated? — ^They are aU nominate. 

43.974. What is the position with reference to finance? When a work 
is passed by the Communications Board, is that the end of it, subject to 
finance being available? — ^The position is this. Once a road is, on our 
recommendation taken by Government into class I, Glovernment, in ^he 
Public Works Department, budgets for funds j the execution of the class I 
programme is entirely in the hands of the Government in the Public Works 
Department though the Communications Board may be consulted about it, 
or tender advice sponte sua with respect to other roiads we frame our 
budget and aiUot grants. I am responsible for the proper execution of the 
work carried out by local bodies with these grants. 

43.975. Professor Gangulee: Are District Boards represented on your 
Communications Boird? — ^Yes; I could not give you the exact figures, but 
it includes several members and one or two of the Vice-Chairmen of the 
District Boards. 

43.976. I see that the District Boards of your Province have lately raised 
their local rates; are they spending more money on roads than they used 
to ? — Yes. 

43.977. You refer to village panchayats. Have the village panchayats 
necessary funds for looking after village roads? — I understand they have 
power to raise funds, which they do not exercise. 

43.978. They can raise a local cess? — ^Yes. 

43.979. You do not know whether they utilise that provision in the Act 
or not? — I gather that they do not. 

43.980. Mr. Calvert: You point out there is need for more experimental 
work. Are you now carrying out certain experiments? — ^Not now. 

43,961. Have you any funds to carry on these experiments? — ^There is 
a difference of opinion. I hold that experiments should be rather oen- 
trailised at the headquarters of the Government; the other view is that 
experiments should be left very largely to the Executive Engineers and 
people in the districts and that view at present prevails. 

43,982. Have you worked out the relative costs of transport on metalled 
and unmetalled roads to show that metalled roads are really economic? — No. 

Mr. E. G. Mitchell 
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43.983. Could you toll us what happened to the scheme in Sholapur Dis- 
trict for raising a loan to meet all the permanent expenditure on certain 
road improvements? — I cannot give you the exact figures, hut I think 
it involved an expenditure of 7J lakhs of which 25 per cent, is given by 
us as grant-in-aid, 25 per cent, in the form of loan, and 50 per cent, is found 
by the District Board from its own resources. 

43.984. Was that loan sanctioned? — ^Yes; the work is in progress. 

43,986. In reply to Sir Henry Lawrence did you say that there were 
tolls on any bridge in the Punjab now? — The custom prevails on boat 
bridges in certain parts, for instance on the Beasin Kangra and the Jhelum 
at Khurhab. 

43,966. But not on permanent bridges? — No. 

{The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Friday, 4:th March, 1927. 
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The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman), 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Bam, Kt., 
M.V.O. 


Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E. 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulee 
Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Memhers. 

^ Joint Secretaries, 


Mr. 

Mr, 


C. A. Barron, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S. ) .. .. 

W. Roberts, B.Sc. J Co-opted 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


Lt. Col. W. C. H. FORSTER, M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S., 
Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

Repfies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 26. — Welfare of Rural Population. — {a) The Punjab with 
monotonous regulaadty heads the list of provincial mortalities, this unhappy 
position ibeing due to the incidence in epidemic form of preventable diseases 
of which the more important are plague, malaria, smallpox and relapsing 
fever. The problem of improving the provincial mortality rate is, therefore, 
a problem of preventing such diseases and consequently resolves itself into 
a consideration of general sanitation. The population being in the propor- 
tion of 90 per cent, rural to 10 per cent, urban, it follows that substantial 
improvement in the provincial death-rate will only be effected by substan- 
tial improvement in rural sanitation. The term ** rural sanitation ” re- 
quires some form of conventional definition, but in the present instance, 
instead of attempting a comprehensive definition, it will be convenient to 
consider from the remedial point of view firstly, the general machinery 
external to the district for dealing with sanitary problems and secondly, 
the machinery within the district itself. 

Machinery external to the district. 

(1) Public Health is at least as important as Education and the Director 
of Public Health should occupy the same position in relation to the Minister 
and the Governor as the Director of Public Instruction. The Director of 
Public Instruction is officially Under-Secretary to the Minister and in 
consequence deals directly with the Minister, has a weekly interview with 
the Governor, and all files affecting his department pass through his hands. 

With the Public Health Department th-e position is otherwise. The 
Director of Public Health prepares schemes for the improvement of the 
Public Health, submits them to a lay Secretary, and that is tbe end of the 
matter for the time being. Hie may be called in for a verbal consultation 
with the Minister, but he does not see the file, takes no active part in the 
discussion which ensues on his proposal, and may only see the Minister or 
Governor by request. In due course he receives an intimation to the effect 
that the proposal has been accepted or rejected. This system, which excludes. 
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■expert knowledge of Public Health problems from Government discussions 
and which ensures that the Public Health shall always be at the mercy of 
chance criticism by lay men has been strongly inveighed against by the 
British Medical Association. The matter was represented to the Secretary 
of State who sympathetically undertook to press on the Indian administra- 
tions the advisability of reform in this respect, but so far as the Punjab 
is concerned the position is worse than it was nine years ago. 

(2) All officers of the Indian Civil Service at the oommencemenb of their 
service in India are given a preliminary training in snch aspects of their 
work as civil administration, legal procedure, revenue, etc., but they are 
not given an elementary training in Public Health admnistration. I con- 
sider that every Indian Civil Service officer should be given a preliminary 
training which would provide him with a working knowledge of Public 
Health administration and its vital importance to the community as a 
whole. It is no reflection on an Indian Civil Service officer to say that he 
starts his career with no knowledge of Public Health administration or its 
importance, and it would be no reflection on him to give him a training 
which would enhance ibis value as an Administrator. The fate of a district 
■in matters sanitary is very largely in the hands of the Deputy Commissioner 
who can hardly be expected to display enthusiasm for a subject which he 
does not understand and which his official training has led him to believe 
■is of minor importance and not worth much of his time and energy. I 
have reason to believe that the proposal would be acceptable to the Indian 
Civil Service and I know it would greatly raise the standard of attention 
.accorded to rural sanitation. 

(S) Finance . — ^Apart from certain obligations accepted in toto as a pro- 
vincial charge, Public Health measures in the rural areas are financed 
partly from the income of the District Board and partly by grants-in-aid 
from provincial revenues. Direct taxation being as unpopular with the 
Oriental races as it is with the Latin the principle of unlimited rating is 
not accepted. For its income the District Board is dependent on a rate 
which is limited to a maximum at present not exceeding one-eighth of the 
assessed rateable value of the area within its jurisdiction. As the assessment 
is only reviewed at considerable intervals — ^thirty years or so — and as most 
District Boards have arrived at the maximum leviable rate it may be taken 
■for all practical purposes that the income of the District Board is fixed 
and inelastic. CJonsequently there is a general scramble for money amongst 
the spending departments of the Board and, human nature being what it is, 
only those projects which command the support of influential members secure 
adequate financial provision. Until recently Public Health was not repre- 
sented on the District Boards and at the time of writing, although this w’ill 
be remedied in the coming financial year, it is represented on less than 12 
out of the 29 Boards The chances of Public Health receiving adequate 
financial provision can be gauged accordingly. Public Health is in fact 
grossly neglected and such areas within a district as receive special treat- 
ment usually do so in consequence of the accident of association with some 
influential member of the Board. It may be taken as axiomatic that whilst 
•every District Board will cheerfully incur bankruptcy on account of schools 
no District Board is willing to spend the smallest moiety of its income on 
Public Health projects which do not offer some personal advantage to 
individual members of the Board. The snb-joined table shows how Public 
Health is treated financially in the case of one of the most prosperous and 
advanced districts. With regard to the actual expenditure it will be noted 
that although this district was afflicted with an epidemic of plague responsi- 
ble for over 400 deaths weekly, and also with a coincident epidemic of small- 
pox, the total expenditure on Public Health for a rural population of 
893,609, was under £1,300. 
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Statement showing expenditure on public health, with percentage 


TO TOTAL INCOME, BY THE DISTRICT BOARD, LtALLPURj FOR QUINQUENNIUM, 

1921-22 TO 1925-26. 


Year 

Total income of 
the Board. 

Expenditure on 
Public Health. 

Percentage. 

Remarks. 


Bs. 

Es. 



1921-22 

12,00,929 

11,107 

0*924 


1922-23 

10,83,086 

9,484 

0*875 1 

t 

1923-24 

11,93,678 

8,237 

0*690 1 


1924-2.i 

11,50,134 

16,843 

1*46 


1925-26 

14,14,104 

17,551 

1*24 



Although the Province is always on the verge of an epidemic, financial 
provision for 'anti-epidemic measures, unless the Deputy Commissioner is 
insistent, is always hopelessly inadequate. When an epidemic disease breaks 
out the District Board as a general rule does nothing on the plea that it 
has practically no funds — ^which is true in the sense that it has made no 
provision for the contingency — and that if it did spend the little money 
budgetted for anti-epidemic measures on this particular outbreak there 
would he no money l^t for' the next outbreak of epidemic disease — >a form 
of sophistry which appears to carry great weight. Grovemmenfc provides a 
certain sum of money in the Public Health budget for the purpose of assist- 
ing District Boards in combating outbreaks of epidemic disease by means 
of grant-in-aid, but a grant-in-aid is only supposed to be given when the 
District Board has exhausted its own budget provision for anti-epidemic 
measures and consequently a difficult position arises. In practice the 
Director of Public Health, anxious to get something done, offers the District 
Board a lump sum grant and this may be accepted. Not infrequently, 
however, the District Board, possibly in the hope of avoiding inconvenient 
enquiries into its budget provision, may stultify the whole scheme by post- 
poning consideration uf the matter “ until the next meeting ” As meetings 
only take place at monthly intervals, by this system of procrastination con- 
sideration of the subject- can be postponed until the epidemic has either 
died out, at a cost in human life which never disturbs the District Board, 
or assumed dimensions which make further procrastination impossible. 

There is another aspect of this financial question which requires con- 
sideration. The Public Health Department periodically submits to Grovern- 
ment schemes having for their object the creation of a permanent preventive 
organisation for rural circles but such schemes are adversely criticised 
on the ground that they do not reveal any pro rata effort on the part of 
the District Boards. As District Boards will not make such effort, and as 
the Public Health Department cannot compel them to do so, the general 
result is bad for the Punjabi peasant who contributes his quota to the 
highest provinoial mortality in India. 

My remedy for his state of affairs is as follows: — 

(i) After proper enquiry Government, in the case of each district, should 
fix fpt a term of years, either in form of a percentage of total income or a 
definitely named sum, the budget provision the District Board must make in 
respect of Public Health. 

The budget of the District Board being subject to approval by the Com- 
missioner of the Division, this change could be effected by executive order. 

Cii) Government should take to itself the power of imposing, and if neces- 
sary collecting and expending on behalf of the District Board, a special 

Lt-Col, TF. C. S. Forster, 
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rate for Public Health, purposes over and above the fixed maximum not 
exceeding l/32nd of the assessed rateable value of the area controlled by 
the District Board. 

Once the District Board is definitely given to understand that human 
life is of value, that it will no longer be allowed to assess human life at its 
own valuation, and that if it does not concentrate on improving the Public 
Health the area as a whole will be liable to excess rating, there will be a 
marked improvement in the present state of affairs. On the other hand 
once Government has definitely decided what must be the local contribution 
towards public health measures it will be in a position to decide the extent 
to which it should supplement that effort from Provincial revenues. 

(4) Law . — ^Legislation representing the combined effort of a community 
brought to bear on a particular question, and combined effort being the 
strongest weapon civilisation has furnished, it is but natural that preventive 
medicine, which is concerned to regulate individual and group action in 
the interest of the communal whole, should derive its authority from 
legislation. 

Quite apart from any question of new statutes I am strongly of opinion 
that in the interests of the rural i)opulation our existing public health 
legislation requires to be put on a different basis. To make the point clear 
it will be necessary to give an outline sketch of the existing administrative 
areas of the Province. 

The unit is the district, analogous to the English Gounty, the Province 
being divided up into 29 Districts. The District is sub-divided into tehsils, 
a being analogous to an English Rural District, and the iehsil is 

further subdivided into zailSj the zatl being analogous to the English parish. 

In a district there may be any or all of the following classes of urban 
areas : — 

First Class Municipality analogous to the English County Borough. 

Second Class Municipality analogous to the English Municipal 
Borough. 

Notified Area, Small Town, analogous to the English Urban District. 

Stated in tabular form the comparison with England is as follows: — 


Punjab. 
The District 


England. 
The County. 


Urban Areas. 

First Class Municipality 

Second Class Municipality ... 
Notified Area... 

Small Town 




County Borough. 
Municipal Borough. 

Urban District. 


Bural Areas. 

The Tehsil The Rural District. 

The Zail The Parish, 


English Public Health legislation, which in principle if not in substance 
stands as a model, is on the following principle. — ^It lays down what shall 
or shall not be done in regard to major sanitary matters and then for 
each administrative ajpea nominates a local authority termed a Sanitary 
Authority responsible for the execution of the law within its area. Thus, 
if an act is defined by English Public Health legislation as constituting 
a nuisance, then that act is a nuisance throughout the whole country and 
it is the duty of the local sanitary authorities to abate such nuisances 
within their areas. 


62160 


R 
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Punjab Public Health legislation, and all public health legislation in 
India known to me, is on a totally different principle. It first defines an 
area and then in regard to major sanitary matters lays down what shall 
or shall not be done in that area. Further the public health provisions 
of the various Acts differ greatly for different classes of areas, and large 
areas are practically untouched by public health legislation. Thus nuisances 
are only legislated for within municipal limits and legally speaking it is 
impossible to commit a nuisance in any area to which the Municipal Act 
does not apply. Similarly failure to notify a listed infectious disease is 
an offence within municipal limits and not an offence outside such limits. 
This illogical and extremely inefficient system of legislation has led to a 
series of Acts, each of which is designed to take in some of the area 
previously untouched and to make some sort of provision for public health 
within it. Thus in addition to the public health provisions of the Municipal 
Act we have the public health provisions of the District Board’s* Act, Small 
Town’s Act and the Panchayat’s Act, and in other Provinces there is even 
legislation to deal with individual villages. 

What IS required and urgently required is a consolidating Public Health 
Act on the lines of the English Act of 1875 which will regulate major 
sanitary matters for the Province as a whole and constitute local Sanitary 
Authorities for the existing administrative areas. If this be done, and 
sooner or later it must be done, it will at once become evident that in the 
rural areas there is a large gap which must be filled by the creation of 
an entirely new local Sanitary Authority for the tehsiL Repeating the 
compariso>n with England 1 state the local Sanitary Authorities for the 
existing administrative areas: — 


Punkah. 

District — District Board 


England. 

County — County Council. 


1st Class Munici-'^ 
pality. ( The Municipal 

2nd Class Munici- C Committee, 
pality. ) 


Urban Areas. 

The County 1 The Urban County 
Borough. f Council, 

The Municipal T or 

Borough. ) TheBoroughCouncil. 

The Notified Area TheUrban Areas The Urban District 
or Small Town Council. 

Committee. 


The Notified Area 
Small Town. 

The Tehsil — Nil... 
The Zail — Nil ... 


Rural Areas. 
The Rural District 

The Parish 


The Rural District 
Council. 

The Parish Council. 


I would strongly urge the creation of Tehsil Boards or committees, the 
title IS immaterial, exercising functions analogous to those of the English 
Rural District Councils and related to the District Board as the English 
Rural District Council is related to the County Council. The present system 
whereby the District Board functions as the Executive Sanitary Authority 
for all the rural circles of the district operates to the disadvantage of those 
circles, the unit being many times too large both from the point of view 
of area and population. Take, for example, the district of Ferozepore with 
an area of 4,286 square miles and a population in the rural circles of 986,423. 
It is absurd to suggest that any Board can function efficiently, as an 
Executive Sanitary Authority for such an area and population. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that rural sanitation as a whole is grossly 
neglected, and that if any rural circle is favoured with special treatment, 
it owes it to the accident of association with some particular interest 

Lt.-Col. W. 0. E. Forster. 
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commanding influence in the Board. Tehsil Boards^ if properly constituted, 
would ensure equal treatment for all the rural circles of the district, and 
as the tehsil is recognised as a necessary administrative area for the purpose 
of general administration, there is no reason why it should not be recognised 
as a necessary administrative area for eflSlcient public health administration. 
1 would not, however, go below the tehsil. English administration hap 
found little use for the Parish Council and a corresponding institution in 
the Punjab would serve no useful purpose. 

In addition to consolidating public health legislation on the line suggested 
I would press for inclusion of the principle that in matters of grave 
importance, where the Executive Medical Of&oer of Health is unable to 
obtain satisfaction from his local Sanitary Authority, the onus of deciding 
for or against remedial action, and of compelling the local Sanitary Authority 
to take such action when necessary, should be on the Ministry of Health. 
This principle is merely an application of the general principle that it is 
the duty ot a Government to govern. Local Government is an arrange- 
ment for administrative efficiency conceived in the interests of the general 
public, which interests the supreme Government is concerned to guard, but 
in setting up Local Authorities and delegating to them certain powers the 
supreme Government does not and cannot part with its right and duty to 
compel a recalcitrant Local Authority to do what is necessary in the 
interests of the public, or in alternative act for it. 

Existing public health legislation in the Punjab belongs to the Pre-Reform 
era and is designed mter aha for the express purpose of enabling Govern- 
ment to disavow all responsibility for action or inaction in regard to matters 
sanitary. In the case of the Municipal Act, which is the type Act, the 
onus of action to remedy matters which the local Sanitary Authority refuses 
to remedy is thrown on the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner, 
whose action in turn is subject to review by Government — an ideal method 
of securing inaction. Public Health, however, is now a transferred subject 
controlled by a Minister directly answerable to the Legislative Council, 
with a strong advisory personnel at his service, and the responsibility for 
action or inaction should be his. The general public through its elected 
representatives should be in a position to know definitely who is responsible 
for action or inaction and to decide its attitude accordingly. 

Acceptance of this principle, which is recognised in English legislation, 
would greatly strengthen the position of the Minister by removing to the 
purely legal sphere matters which, if relegated as at present to semi-cabinet 
decision, might be kept pending indefinitely. 

Distkiot machinuby. 

For the suppression of outbreaks of epidemic diseases, the following 
agencies are necessary: — 

(1) A reporting agency which can be relied on to give prompt 
information of the occurrence of epidemic diseases. 

(2) A skilled agency for the application of appropriate anti-epidemic 
measures. 

The district machinery is serio-usly in defect in respect of both 
agencies. 

(1) The existing reporting agency is a village official who is supposed to 
report to the nearest police post, and in certain specified cases, as, for 
example, cholera, simultaneously to the nearest dispensary. Even if this 
arrangement were scrupulously observed by the village officials, it would be 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of the District Public Bfealth agency 
because of the great delay involved. Police posts are few and far between 
— ^there are only 418 in the whole Province — and in large tracts of country 
dispensaries are fewer still. Excluding the case when the dispensary is 
informed, invaluable time is lost whilst the information is being conveyed 
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from the village to the policje post and thence to the District Public Health 
agency. Even when the dispensary is informed the result may be very 
unsatisfactory, as will be explained later. 

In practice, however the arrangement is seldom observed by the village 
officials, and I will quote two recent examples to show what ordinarily 
happens. 

Last year an outbreak of cholera occurred in a village in the Northern 
Punjab. The outbreak was not reported by the village officials, but eventu- 
ally rumours reached the police poet that something was wrong and 
the information was passed on to the nearest dispensary and to the District 
Medical Officer of Health. By that time so many deaths had occurred 
that the inhabitants had begun to fly from the village. The outbreak was 
suppressed in a few days by the District Public Health Department, but 
in the meantime the fugitives, carrying infection with them, had started 
a series of secondary outbreaks all up the line. Cholera is comparatively 
easy to deal with, and if the outbreak had been reported at once it could 
have been suppressed very quickly; there would certainly have been no 
secondary epidemics. 

Again, in the case of plague, villages infected after the 15th April are 
listed for special treatment during the off-season — August to October — for 
the purpose of preventing recrudescence. Last year a special staff was 
employed in the Ambala Division — the worst infected area — to ensure 
thorough application of these off-season measures, but in spite of rewards 
for information, payment for special messengers, etc., it was found by the 
end of October that a number of the villages in which plague occurred had 
been infected after the 15th April but had not been listed for special 
treatment because the villages had not reported the infection. 

Without prompt information, a public health agency is powerless to deal 
with epidemic diseases, and it is obvious that the present system in the 
rural circles requires overhauling. Whatever system be adopted, it must 
be recognised that the primary reporting agency must alw^ays be the village 
official. The question is — to whom should he report Reporting to police 
stations is unpopular, and the alternative of reporting to revenue patwa/ris 
has been tried and found wanting. 1 am of opinion that the remedy is to be 
found in the village schoolmaster for the following reasons : — 

(a) Schools greatly exceed in number any other class of possible 
reporting station, and their number is rapidly increasing. In the 
Karnal District, for example, in a year or two the number of schools 
will be ten times as great as the number of patwa/ri circles and forty 
times as great as the number of police posts. 

(b) The village schoolmaster is in a position to know sooner and 
better than anyone else what is happening in the villages from which 
his pupils are drawn. 

(c) The village schoolmaster runs the rural post office and knows the 
best and quickest route by which information can be transmitted. 

(d) By oo-operation with the Education Department schoolmasters 
receive an elementary training in hygiene and sanitation, and so, in 
addition to acting as a reporting agency, they could render flrst aid in 
dealing with epidemic diseases pending the arrival of the skilled agency. 

This scheme has been discussed informally with the Education Depart- 
ment, and it is understood that no objection would be raised to it. 

(2) The question of the skilled agency for the application of anti-epidemic 
measures being of vital importance to the rural population, indeed the 
possibility of reducing the provincial mortality to reasonable -ffimensions is 
very largely dependent on the handling of this matter, I shall deal with 
it at some length. 

Leaving out of consideration constructive works undertaken by engineers 
and architects, the Public Health work of a country is done by the general 
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body of Medical Practitioners, the superior control of whom is secured by 
legislation and executed by a small body of specially trained executive 
oflSicers known as Medical Officers of Health. The General Practitioner, by 
means of the death certificate, which states the cause of death, provides the 
basal data for all measures of Public Health; he reports the occurrence of 
infectious disease to the authority responsible for dealing with the wider 
issues of such cases and at once himself takes the necessary steps to 
prevent any further spread of such disease; in the case of insanitary condi- 
tions requiring remedial constructive works he is usually the person who 
draws attention to them; he complies with all requests or instructions trans- 
mitted to him by the various Public Health ageicies; and generally speak- 
ing he works up to the great principle that the primary object of m^ical 
science is the prevention of sickness and mortality. 

The degree of efficiency with which such Public Health service is rendered 
will depend in the first instance on the way in which the General Prac- 
titionerate is spaced over the country. If, for example, the rural areas are 
devoid of Medical Practitioners, no Public Health service will be rendered 
in those areas. In all advanced countries the necessity for such service in 
the rural areas is accepted, and in order to permanently secure such service 
the country is parcelled out into workable areas, for the service of each 
of which a General Practitioner is given a subsidy from public funds 
sufficient to secure him a livelihood. In this way a minimum medical 
service for the rural areas is secured, and in countries where the rural 
areas can support additional independent practitioners still greater service 
is secured. 

The service which the subsidised practitioner must render in return for 
the subsidy varies in different countries, but, generally speaking, in addition 
to such service as every Medical Practitioner is required by law to give — 
certifying the cause of death, reporting infectious disease and dealing with 
it, etc. — ^he must give free medical service to the poor and perform certain 
specified Public Health duties, such as vaccination. 

This is the system in vogue in England, and as England possesses the 
highest trained Medical Practitionerate in the world closely dotted aU over 
the country, the degree of Public Health service she receives is correspond- 
ingly high and properly reflected in her death rate. In recent years the 
number of medical men and women employed exclusively on Public Health 
duties and paid from public funds in England has greatly increased, but 
this does not affect the general argument. In the Punjab, however, the 
General Medical Practitioner is unknown in the rural circles, which in 
consequence are deprived of the public health service ordinarily rendered 
by such practitioner. As the rural circles do not offer the necessary induce- 
ment in the way of private practice to attract medical practitioners, the 
Public Health Department, after the great influenza epidemic of 1918, 
put up a scheme to remedy the deficiency. The scheme aimed at providing 
a General Medical Practitioner for every 100 square miles of rural territory 
who would receive a subsidy from public funds sufficient to secure appli- 
cants, and in return would be under obligation to render certain specified 
services within his area. These obligatory services included: — 

(1) Free medical service, including medicines for the poor. 

(2) Medical attendance on specified District and Government servants. 

(3 All public health duties within his area, such as vaccination, 

plague inoculation, anti-epidemic measures, etc. 

He was to tour his area, visiting the villages in it at prescribed intervals, 
to comply with the instructions of the District Medical Officer of Health, 
and to supervise the work of any special public health staff drafted into 
his area. This subsidised practitioner was to be the servant of the District 
Board, which would receive a grant from provincial revenues towards the 
subsidy. 
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This scheme, which could have provided the rural circles with a Medical 
Practitioner ate under obligation to perform efficient public health duties, 
was approved by the Sanitary Board, but has finally taken shape in a 
form which completely defeats the object of the scheme. In consequence of 
the belief so strongly held in this Province that treatment is better than 
prevention, and that treatment can only be adequately secured by means 
of a hospital organisation, what is actually being done is to provide a 
petty hospital with one Medical Officer in charge for every 100 square 
miles of rural territory. This system, pushed to its logical conclusion, 
would require the establishment of a hospital in every village and in several 
parts of very large villages. 

Hospital organisation is a thing unto itself, but, quite apart fro-m any 
question of the value of treatment, a hospital organisation can never replace 
a General Practitionerate, because, by the nature of the case, the patient 
must come to the hospital, as the essential staff, being required for duty 
at any time within the hospital, are tied to it. The inability of this organ- 
isation to serve the needs of the rural areas was fully demonstrated in 
the course of the plague epidemic of 1926 and in consequence has been 
strongly disapproved by the District Boards. What actually happened was 
this. With plague raging in the villages of the Ambala Divisio-n and the 
people dying like flies, the District authorities naturally assumed that the 
Medical Officers in charge of these new rural dispensaries, as they are 
called, would be available for field work against plague. In this, however, 
they were wrong. These dispensaries being petty hospitals with beds the 
Medical Officer in charge of each was quite correctly under orders not 
to leave his hospital except on the gravest emergency, and that 'he must 
be constantly on duty for specified periods during the forenoon and after- 
noon. In fact, so far as the dispensaries were concerned, if plague cases 
were brought to them, or people desiring inoculation were brought to 
them, they could function, but the Medical Officers could not leave the 
dispensary to attend to plague cases, inoculate against plague, or do any 
of the essential field plague work. In one district the authorities took 
the extreme step of peremptorily shutting up these dispensaries and turning 
the staff out to work where they were really required, but in other districts 
it was necessary to put down a duplicate medical staff to do the work 
which would have been done by the Medical Officers in charge of rural 
dispensaries had they been appointed under the terms of the original 
scheme. In consequence it is not surprising that four of the five District 
Boards of the Ambala Division have passed resolutions calling on Govern- 
ment to revert to the original scheme, and their example is being followed 
by other District Boards elsewhere in the Province which had similar 
experience. If this system of endeavouring to meet the requirements of 
the rural areas by means of petty hospitals is persisted in, then it is 
obvious that a duplicate staff must be put down to carry out the duties 
which only a Medical Practitioner, free to move about as necessary, can 
perform — ^which would mean the separation of therapeutic and preventive 
work down to the very last point, namely the practitioner. No oo-untry 
could afford such an expensive and inefficient system, and therefore, until 
It is recognised that hospital must be limited to the service of the needs 
of the General Practitioner and that such Practitioner combines in himself 
and provides practically all the preventive and therapeutic service of a 
country, the prospect for the Punjabi peasant is extremely gloomy. The 
position could be remedied to meet tbe wishes of the District Authorities 
and the requirements of the rural areas without any additional expense 
whatever and without in any way clashing with the general principles of 
administration. All that is required is to convert the petty hospital 
buildings into a suitable dwelling place for the Medical Officer, prescribe his 
duties as laid down in the original scheme, and give the Government 
grant towards the subsidy from the Public Health budget instead of the 
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Medical budget. If this be done then the rural areas will have dotted 
over them at convenient intervals medical men to whom the village school- 
master can report, whom the District Medical Officer of Health can rely 
o-n for all the essential Public Health services, and who will give the sick 
treatment in no way inferior to that which they receive under the petty 
hospital scheme. Further, if my proposal as to the Tehsil Boards be 
adopted, one of these Medical Officers, as in the case of the English Bural 
Districts, would function as deputy Health Officer for the tehsil under 
the District Medical Officer of Health. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary to expose some of the fallacies 
inherent in the assumption that a rural hospital organisation could ever 
materially affect the death rate of the Province. 

First in the case of plague. For the 24 years 1901 to 1924 the total 
number of deaths from plague in the Punjab was, in round numbers, 
3,000,000, the average annual number being 125,000. The case mortality 
for untreated cases of plague in the Province is generally estimated at 
70 per cent., which means in round numbers there were 4,300,000 cases of 
plague during the test period. Up-to-date no method of treating plague 
which is capable of appreciably afecting the case mortality has been dis- 
covered, but to give the hospitals every advantage we will assume that 
•hospital treatment could reduce the case mortality to 65 per cent. If, 
therefore, a hospital organisation capable of treating everyone of the 
4,300,000 cases had been in existence there would still have been a total 
death roll of 2,795,000, equal to an annual death roll of 116,000 as against 
125,000 — a saving of 9,000 lives per annum, which total would only affect 
the provincial rate by a decimal point. The hospital organisation for such 
a purpose would mean the establishment of very large hospitals in a very 
large percentage of the number of villages in the Province, which is not 
a practical possibility. On the other hand we know from experience that 
a General Medical Practitioner ate of moderate dimensions carrying out 
anti-plague measures could have greatly reduced the incidence of plague and 
in this way have materially affected the death rate. 

Secondly, malaria. The acute malaria season is practically limited to 
three months, and although treatment is notoriously efficient in the case 
of malaria yet, as in the case of plague, in order to treat anything like 
the number of affected persons large hospitals would be required in most 
of the villages. At present, as the result of this hospital system, the 
District Authorities are driven to employing all and sundry — vaccinators, 
sanitary inspectors, revenue officials, private persons — ^for the distribution 
of quinine to the sick. 

Thirdly, relapsing fever. Here again treatment is notoriously most 
efficient but unless large hospitals are established in the villages of the 
infected areas the only method of bringing treatment to them is by means 
of an itinerating Medical Officer, that is to say, by one who is in the 
position of the ordinary General Practitioner. 

As a corollary to the substitution of General Practitioners for petty 
hospitals, I am strongly of opinion that the existing so-called travelling 
dispensaries should be put under the District Medical Officer of Health, 
as they are in the United Provinces, for example, to function as his flying 
squad in periods of epidemic stress. I also strongly advocate the employ- 
ment of at least one sanitary inspector per district. 

In conclusion, I may say that in putting forward these suggestions I have 
confined myself as far as possible to general principles. There are many 
points of detail which could be mentioned, but once general principles have 
been settled, the details will not present any great difficulty. 
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Oral Examination. 

43.987. The Chairman : Lt.-Ool. Forster, you are Director of Public Health 
in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

43.988. We have a note of your evidence. Would you like to add any- 
thing to that at this stage? — ^No. 

43.989. I gather yo-u are very anxious, if possible, to obtain direct access 
to the Minister? — ^Yes, and the Governor. 

43.990. You say the position in this respect is worse now than it was 
nine years ago? — ^Yes. 

43.991. That is, in pre-Heform days? — ^The Reforms have not affected 
the position 5 it steadily improved during the early years of the Reform 
period. It is only comparatively recently that this difficulty has occurred. 

43.992. To what is the deterioration due? — I do not know. The position 
now is that the Director of Public Health does not see the files affecting 
his department, whereas before he did. 

43.993. You are anxious that officers of the Indian Civil Service should 
be given a preliminary training at the commencement of their service 
in India in that side of their responsibilities in which you are interested. 
It is the case, is it not, that some training is now given to probationers? — 
All the training that I know of is an occasional lecture given by some 
exponent of public health in England. Some of them have written to 
me to ask for some elementary details that might usefully be assimilated. 

43.994. How much time would be required to give these officers adequate 
instruction? — One month would be sufficient. 

43.995. You are not satisfied with the way in which local authorities 
are discharging their duties in the matter of health? — ^That is so. 

43.996. On page 512 of your note you suggest that after proper inquiry 
Government in the case of each district should fix for a term of years, 
either in the form of a percentage of total income or a definitely named 
sum, the budget provision which the District Board must make in respect 
of public health. Do you think that action of that sort would be in accord 
with the spirit of the constitution? — Certainly. 

43.997. You do not regard these District Boards as entirely autonomous 
bodies within their own Province? — By no means. 

43.998. Do you see any signs of an improved outlook in this respect on 
the part of members of District Boards? — Very little. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that District Boards in districts which were particularly afflicted in the 
last plague epidemic have awakened to the fact that they will have to spend 
more than they did, and in a certain number of those cases they have 
agreed amongst themselves> to a percentage on public health expenditure. 
How long that will last I cannot say. 

43.999. Is there an absence of public interest in, and so of public demand 
for, health services from the District Boards? — Far from it. There is a 
most urgent demand in the Legislative Council. 

44.000. Then how do you account for the fact that members of District 
Boards are disinclined to vote sums of money for health services? — In the 
Legislative Council the revenues which will be given for those purposes are 
general revenues; that is to say, no particular cost falls on the local body, 
and the enthusiasm in the Council is great. "When it comes to the District 
Board the enthusiasm does not exist. 

44.001. Is opinion in the district not reflected in the votes of the members 
of the District Boards? — 'No. 

44,001a. Do you think opinion in the district is likely to be reflected in 
the votes of the electorate when the next District Board election comes 
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along? — That is, of course, the theoretical argument, but since the Reforms 
were introduced I have never found any important public work of that kind 
which has 'been made the basis of an electoral campaign. 

44.002. You do not think that a Public Health Act for a.11 India in the 
present state of things is a possibility? — ^As I proposed that that should be 
done in 1919, I cannot contradict my own suggestion; I asked in 1919 at 
the Conference of Sanitary Commissioners that it should be considered, but 
I am not prepared to say it is absolutely feasible; but my note does not 
deal with that point; what my note asks is that for the Province there 
should be a consolidated Act. 

44.003. In this matter of the organisation of your service in the districts, 
and in particular the organisation as it touches this hospital problem with 
which you deal in the note, if you had your own way, would you close the 
hospitals as hospitals? — iLet us be clear what we mean, first of all, by 
hospitals here; if, for instance, you start from Edinburgh to Newcastle, a 
distance of 12^ miles, yon will leave behind you in Edinburgh one of the 
world-famous hospitals, but you will not come to another first-class hospital 
until you come to Newcastle. If you start from Lahore, you leave behind 
another famous hospital; when you have gone 35 miles distance yon will 
get another first-class hospital; when you Save gone another 45 miles dis- 
tance you will get another; in fact, this Province is studded with hospitals 
on a grand sode; but the hospitals I am referring to are in the urban 
areas. Primarily, there is no objection to hospitals being there. When 
you go out of the urban areas into the districts, you come to what is known 
as the dispensary. Now, this is the thing against which I have railed in 
my note, because this dispensary is a petty hospital with a varying number 
of beds, and it is also supposed to fulfil all the functions of a rural prac- 
titioner in the rural areas; I should certainly and emphatically cut off all 
hospital work from those dispensaries. 

44.004. In taking that view, how far are you founding yourself on your 
views of what machinery may be required to deal with epidemics and how 
far on your view as to what machinery may be required to deal with non- 
epidemic diseases, day-to-day casualties and minor ailments of the popula^ 
tion? — I have not followed your question. 

44.005. Do you take the view that you have just explained to us because 
you think that the plan you ad-vocate is that best designed to deal wHh 
important epidemic diseases? — ^It ‘is that which is best designed to deal 
with both. 

44.006. Bo-th for epidemic diseases and for the ordinary minor ailments 
and casualties of the population ? — Yes, 

44.007. I suppose under your system the officer would be to some extent 
peripatetic? — Certainly; he has an area. 

44,OOS. To what extent is it possible for the individual who thinks he 
wants medical attention to find the medical officer — 'He has his head- 
quarters. 

44.009. Does he have definite attendance times at his headquarters? — 
Yes; he is in the same position as the country practitioner at home who is 
.subsidised under the poor law; he has his headquarters; he must at cer- 
tain intervals visit all parts of his area; but anybody who wants to see 
him can always get him at some time in the day. 

44.010. TVIhat class of cases come into these hospital dispensaries, apart 
from epidemic disease cases: fractures and cases of that so-rt? — ^Epidemic 
disease cases you never see; if yon look over their records you will see that 
the cases are generally of the most trivial nature : the entries which I have 
examined consist of statements such as the following: — [Headache, cold, 
fever, contused wound, and so on. 
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44.011. How about fractures P — iSome of them are taken, but I have seen 
very few fractures entered in the lists. 

44.012. How about surgical cases? — iSurgical cases go to the big hospitals. 

44.013. Miuor surgical cases are not treated as bed cases in the h^pitals 
attached to dispensaries .P — 'It depends; if they have got room, they will take 
in anything, because they must show at the end of the year that they have 
had so many bed patients, and a man with a cut finger may be supplied 
with a bed if it is necessary for statistical purposes. 

44.014. Is public opinion at all settled on this issue? — ^Public opinion, as 
far as I have been able to gauge it, is very strong in my favour; in fact, 

I have been offered in one district a lakh of signatures to a petition to have 
this system which I have noted here introduce at once. I do not pretend 
to have visited all the areas or to have inquired from all of them, but in 
most of the areas the leading people are in entire agreement with me. I 
might .add that we have recently had a conference by order of Government 
to consider this very question, the senior member of the conference being 
a very senior Commissioner of this Province, and that conference 
unanimously decided that this was the system which should be introduced. 

44,016. I suppose the absence of good communications in this country to 
some extent vitiates any comparison between this country and /Great 
Britain such as you made a moment or two ago ? — >To .a certain extent, yes ; 
but then it must be remembered that the transport of this country is 
naturally adapted to the communications. In Great Britain a man in the 
moorlands who suffers from a sudden and serious surgical emergency will 
pro rata suffer as much in his journey from that moorland to the hospital 
as a man in this country will in his journey from the tehsil to the hospital. 

I do not think, taking them as they stand relatively, there is very much 
difference. 

44.016. I must say if I had a fractured arm I should prefer a spring 
ambulance to & bullock cart? — ^Possibly, but you may not have been carried 
in a dhoolief and I have. 

44.017. You have told us nothing about medical research; have you any 
views on that point which you would like to put before the 'Commission? — 
May I please understand what you mean? I am not meticulous, but I want 
to know. Medical research is a big question. 

44.018. Quite, and I put it in its widest form to give you an opportunity 
of saying anything in that field that you may want to say? — As I am one 
of the old research workers of India, I could keep you all the morning on 
that. Speaking for my own Province, I may say that one of our great 
requirements, so far as the preventive side of medicine is concerned, is to 
have fuller development of the laboratory side of it, not only for research 
but for routine. Routine in itself becomes a research inasmuch as it pro- 
vides the basal data. The very first thing that happened when the Reforms 
scheme was introduced was that this subject of public health was taken up 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and there was sanctioned for this Province 
a hygiene institute which would have given everything we require. Un- 
fortunately, we had the period of financial stress which began in 1921, so 
that that scheme, which had been sanctioned and entered in the budget, 
was of necessity cancelled and held in abeyance. Since then, although we 
have been a prosperous Province for several years, I have not been success- 
ful in getting Government to re-accept that institute, and I would say that 
the laboratory side of public health in this Province is far from being in 
a satisfactory state. 

44,019. How about facilities for bacteriological examination of specimens 
and so on?— We have provided facilities in the shape of officers, but we 
are dependent upon the courtesy of the Principal of the Medioal College for 
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a. building in which to carry it out. To a certain extent, we are able 
to do it^^ but what can we do when we have not got proper buildings, plant 
and equipment, which are necessary for such work? -We do our best. The 
hygiene institute would fill up tlie whole of that blank. 

44.020. Is there a Medical Scho>ol in the Province? — Yes, we have a very 
great Medical College here, and we have in it one of the finest laboratories 
in India; and I say so proudly, because I designed it. I say so* because 
much greater authorities than I am have looked at it and agreed that 
that is so. We have a magnificent laboratory here, but that is barely suffi- 
cient for the Medical College itself. If you will allow me to say so, there 
is yet another point, that in research and laboratory work in medicine 
you finally come to two great orientations: that which takes up medicine 
from the point of view of cure, and that which takes up medicine from 
the point of view of prevention. All research work orientates off to those 
two points. We have elaborate arrangeiments for the purely therapeutic 
side, but for the preventive side we have virtually nothing. 

44.021. Are water-borne diseases prevalent in the Province? — No. 

44.022. Is the rural drinking water supply satisfactory — ^Taking the 
Province by and large, water supply is not the most urgent problem in the 
rural areas; thei*e are areas in which it is of extreme urgency; for instance 
there are cases known in the Hoshiarpur district of actual death from 
thirst; that is sad, but it is true. There am other parts of the Province 
where the water supply is of very urgent importance; but, taking the. 
Province by and large, the water supply is not the mo>st urgent question; 
the most urgent question in the rural areas is drainage. 

44.023. Does the population in the canal districts drink canal water? — 
They have two methods of dealing with canal water; one is that they dig 
wells in the vicinity ol the canal, when in consequence they are assured of 
a high water table, land, even more, they are assured of sweet water. In 
many of the canal areas the water teoids to be saline, and the nearer you 
can die your well to the canal the better. Another method is that they 
run the canal into the wells and keep them covered for a certain time, 
and in that way reduce the salinity of the water. They do not depend upon 
the canal, because canals must be shut down for at least thirty days in the 
year to enable work to be done by the Irrigation Department, so that for 
thirty days they would be without water, 

44.024. Is canal water potable? — Yes. 

44.025. On this matter of drainage that you have mentioned, naturally 
the Oommission has heard a good deal of evidenoei from the engineering and 
irrigation side, but from the health side you attach great importance to 
it? — ^The utmost importance. 

44.026. In the meantime do you think the position is unsatisfactory ? — ^No ; 
it is the one thing we can be proud of; the arrangements for dealing with 
drainage in this Province lare unique. 

44.027. So that you are satisfied with existing conditions.? — Quite. 

44.028. Have you anything that you would like to say about the supply 
of quinine? — Yes; as I have noticed in this note, one of the first things in 
connection with the supply of quinine, that is to say, the administration of 
quinine to people suffering from malaria, is with regard to this rural 
medical practitioner; than is the first point. The second point, which is 
one which, is urged a great deal by Members of the Council at times, is 
that in giving quinine to the districts I think Government should be more 
generous than it is in the matter of price. Those are my two points. 

44.029. You probably have studied the problem of supply.?— I have written 
a note on the subjeot which the Government of India considered 
unfavourably. 
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44.030. What was tli© burden of j’^our song? — The burden of iny song 
was that the Government was placing this country in the bands of the Java 
ring. 

44.031. Sir Berry Lawrence: When was this note written? — think 
towards the end of 1920. 

44.032. And what effect has it had? — ^None that I know of. 

44. 033. The Chairman: Perhaps you might let us have a copy? — should 
have to take the permission of the local Government, 

44.034. Would you mind doing that for us? — With pleasure. 

44.035. Now, since quinino is required in all the Provinces while it is a 
drug which can only be produced in a few, is it your view that the produc- 
tion of quinine should be in the hands of the Government of India? — Yes. 

44.036. Meantime, if I remember rightly from your note in the provin- 
cial memorandum, you give it as yo-ur view that there is not sufficient 
quinine available, quite apart from the matter of price, adequately to deal 
with the situation? — 'Although I have not actually written that note, still 
I agree with that statement. 

44.037. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for educating 
children in principles of health? — can say this, that the Education 
Department is in constant and close communication with the Public Health 
Department to arrange that children shall i receive in public health, instruc- 
tion which the Public Health Department would like to give them. 

44,033. Have you any system of instruction in hygiene in your jails for 
the prisoners? — ^None that I know of, except of course the rules of the jail 
which are in themselves an education in hygiene. 

44.039. Do you think it might be worth while to have some system of 
instruction apart from the example? — ^I hardly think so; the people who 
go out of the jail have learned the principles of hygiene in a way in which 
they can never forget; it has simply become automatic with them. I might 
point out that having conducted twoi jail inquiries, my experience is that 
it is possible to find people in the jaals of India doing a terra of a.bout 
96 years. 

44.040. Still I imagine that a few have shorter sentences ? — Some. 

44.041. Sir Eenry Lawrence : Do you consider that maximum of 96 years 
too high ? — I consider such sentences are inhuman. 

44.042. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you ever been a Jail Superintendent 
yourself? — Yes. 

44.043. The Chairman: The Education DepaHment is conducting a system 
of adult education. Do you know whether health forms any part of that 
scheme? — Yes. 

44.044. You are in touch with the Education Department in that matter? 
— In the closest touch; we jointly arrange to stock libraries for these adult 
schools. 

44,046. A word or two about the habits of the people as they affect health. 
I suppose in the villages any form of latrine is almost unknown ?— That is 
true; I might add that in most villages it would be undesirable. 

44.046. Do you think that the habit of relieving nature in the fields is 
preferable? — Yes, it is preferable to what is generally found to be a stinking 
nuisance. 

44.047. Is hookworm prevalent in the Province? — ^No. 

44.048. Does it exist?' — -Yes. 

44.049. In the case of hookworm, has it been established that nightsoil 
deposited in the open field and in the full glare of the sun is rendered sterile ? 
— ^I do not know if that has yea been definitely accepted or not. 
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44.050. That is an important consideration in discussing the question as 
to whether the habit to which we have referred is the ideal one, is it not? 
— Gr anted j but there are certain modifying characters which have to be 
considered in relation to that. Hookworm is not a disease of any con- 
sequence in the Punjab. You must have a moist soil for its development, 
and in giving my opinion I am only referring to the Punjab. 

44.051. Sit Ganga Bam: Not to the Kangra District? — ^No, it is not 
prevalent there ; the only places where it is prevalent is the mental asylums 
in this Province. 

44.052. The Chairman: How do you account for that? — ^In the asylums 
there are people with filthy habits and that facilitates the spread of the 
infection. 

44.053. It looks as though you have a proportion of carriers? — ^There are 
some unquestionably. 

44054. Cholera is an epidemic from which you suffer in this Province? — 
Occasionally 3 cholera is the one epidemic disease that does not do things 
on a grand scale in the Punjab. It is rare for cholera to affect our total 
mortality by a whole figure; generally it cannot get beyond a decimal 
point. 

44.055. Is that due to climatic conditions, or to your water supply, or 
what? — I maintain that it is due primarily to the conditions under which 
WJ6 live, that is to say, in the Punjab the sources of rural water are multiple 
inasmuch as they consist of wells, and it is not easy to contaminate them 
unless it is done deliberately or from ignorance. Secondly, it is apparently 
also climatic; as to what the actual climatic factors are, there is as yet 
nd definite agreement, and 1 do not think that that is a subject which I 
would care to discuss because it is so much in the melting-pot. 

44.056. To what extent do you associate malaria with irrigation? — I have 
prepared a note on that point and I will, if I may, read the final conclusions 
arrived at. They are, firstly^ canal irrigation is not a factor of any im- 
portance in determining the incidence or severity of endemic malaria. (Of 
course you will understand that I am speaking purely with regard to our 
own Province.) Secondly, it may be asserted with equal confidence that 
open field irrigation has not been responsible for any appreciable general 
increase in endemic malaria; thirdly, as a general statement it may safely 
be concluded that the salubrity, so far as malaria is concerned, of irrigated 
tracts compares favourably with the non-irrigated area; fourthly, as a 
partial exception to the general rule, it is certain that wherever canal 
irrigation gives rise to waterlogging, a vicious circle is set up in which 
endemic malaria leads to bad health, bad health to economic stress, and 
eoenomic stress to further privation and more sickness, and, finally, as the 
result of a high death-rate and a low birth-rate, emigration and depopula- 
tion of the affected tract. This examination of the problem permits of the 
conclusion that an increase of malaria is not a necessary conoomitant of 
canal irrigation and that canal irrigation is only prejudicial to health 
whenever it is wrongfully applied or imperfectly carried out. There is 
ample justification for the statement that canal irrigation has proved an 
unmixed blessing (save in a few areas) and that, assuming waterlogging is 
not allowed to arise, canal irrigation is calculated not only to increase the 
wealth and prosperity of the Punjab but also to promote the health and 
well-being of the inhabitants. That is our position on which we are prepared 
to stand. 

44.057. If you had your way, would you increase the numbers of your 
officers in the Province to an important degree? — I want an increase, but 
if you Consider it in relation to other cadres I would not call it an extra- 
ordinary increase. I want a Medical Officer of Health for each district. 
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44.058. How many ext-ra officers does that mean? — Taking the total of 
the districts, it would come to 28 and that number is already sanctioned. 
Then, I would want for each of them an Assistant j the rest is minor estab- 
lishment. I want a Sanitary Inspector for every district; if possible for 
every tehsih 

44.059. What grade of Sanitary Inspector would you require? — We want 
Sanitary Inspectors of the first and second grades. 

44.060. What training should they have? — The same training as is given 
to the Sanitary Inspectors in England ; here they have to obtain a certificate 
which is exactly the same as that given by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
in Great Britain, 

44.061. Sir Kenry Lawrence: And the salary? — The salary begins at 
Rs.50 and goes up to Rs.90, and the next grade, which is the Chief jSanitary 
Inspector, begins at Rs.lOO and goes up, I think, to Rs.l50. 

44.062. The Chairman: Can you find men qualified for these posts at 
present? — No, that would have to be done gradually. 

44.063. Your figure of 28 which you quoted consists of qualified men, 
does it.? — Yes. 

44.064. How about their training? Can you provide for that, and can 
you find the men? — We take on men who have had the qualification of 
D.P.H. which is recognised by the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain. 

44,066. Is there a sufficient supply of M.B.sP — Yes; they are suffering from 
acute unemployment. 

44.066. Mr, Calvert: You are leaving out Simla in your calculations? — 
Yes; we always leave out that district. 

44.067. The Chairman : Have you commenced recruiting for the new 
Superior Provincial Service? — We have no new Service. 

44.068. Are you not to have a new Superior Service according to the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission? — I have not heard of it; it may 
be on the Medical side. 

44.069. Just a question or two about the nutrition of the population in 
the Punjab ; What has been the general effect of irrigation and the con- 
sequent enhancement in the yield of the soil upon the agriculture of the 
Province? — ^Most excellent; in fact at the Punjab Engineering Conference 
some few years ago I pointed out that whatever increase of population 
had taken place in this Province had occurred mainly in the irrigated 
districts. 

44.070. Has the diet of the people changed in any important respects? — 
Not that I know of ; except that the milk supply and of course the product 
of milk called ghi which in this country is of vital importance, has under- 
gone great deterioration, in this sense that they dannot get milk and con- 
sequently they cannot get the ghi. 

44.071. In pre-irrigation days was the population very largely pastoral? 
— ^I am not in a position to say. 

44.072. How do you account for this deterioration? — It is very difficult 
to say, but, looking at it as an ordinary human being, I think the people 
have disoovered that growing crops pays better than growing milk. 

44.073. Is the population largely a wheat-eating population? — ^Yes, prac- 
tically entirely. 

44.074. And to that extent, so far as adults are concerned, they are in 
some measure protected against the incidence of those deficiency diseases 
which are likely to follow an under-consumption of milk and milk products; 
is that so? — ^No; they are saved from the deficiency diseases associated 
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With rice; on the other hand, even wheat cannot save thein from the 
deficiency of the vitamin which is supplied mainly by gJiL 

44.075. In any case, your child population requires milk and milk pro-ducts 
whatever the adult diet may beP — ^Yes; but the adult requires those just 
as much as the child. 

44.076. Do you think that the absence of dairy products among the 
population IS seriously affecting its health and efficiency? — have no statis- 
tical data of any type or kind to produce in that respect; I can only tell 
you that taking the standard diet as worked out in this Province the lack 
of the vitamin provided by ghi is such that the person must always be 
regarded to be on the verge of what we call the soorbutic condition. I have 
seen it myself in the early days in the Army;* one of our great troubles 
always was, in those days, this question of scurvy, and it takes very little 
to turn in the wrong direction. 

44.077. To what extent is it practicably possible to substitute other foods 
providing the essential vitamin? — have never worked it out here. 

44.078. Sir Seniy Lawrence: You say that scurvy was due to the lack 
of milk or ghi ? — To the lack of that particular vitajnm supplied to the 
Punjab population by milk and its products, the chief product being ghu 

44.079. Mr. Calvert: Do you say that there is scarcity of milk products 
in the Punjab? — Yes, 

44.080. Is it not the fact that there is so much of milk products that 
people actually w-ash their hands in it? — ^I have never heard of it. 

44.081. Sir Oanga Bam : Is not scurvy due to the want of vegetable diet? 
— That is another source of vitamin. Ght is the best method and has been 
from time immemorial in this Province the method of obtaining that 
vitamin, 

44.082. The Chairman : Are you quite sure that it is the absence of milk 
and milk products and not either the selling of the milk produce to 
persons other than the cultivator or the disposal of the milk by some other 
means that is doing the damage I am not prepared to give any definite 
statement on that point. 

44.083. Sir Senry Lawrence: Would vegetable ghi supply this vitamin 
in the same way as the milk ghi ? — ^No; that is absolutely devoid of it. 

44.084. Mr, Barron: Artificial gh% made from oils? — It is absolutely 
devoid of it. 

44.085. The Chairman: Has any propaganda been directed to encourag- 

ing the consumption of milk and milk products among the population,^ — 
I do not tliiiik any propaganda is needed. What propaganda has taken 
place and is going on largely is the propaganda against the product to 
which Mr. Barron referred, the artificial ghi. They have obtained from 
us the scientific information as to what the constitution of these ghis is 
and what their effects are likely to be, and a very strong propaganda 
against them is conducted ; so that in an indirect way that is a propaganda 
for the use of the milk ghi, ^ 

44.086. Have you any indications of the result of that propaganda? — 
Y"es, several prosecutions. 

44.087. You have been prosecuted? — ^No; the health authorities have 
succeeded in prosecuting the people for selling this imported vegetable 
product as pure Indian ghi, 

44.088. Sir Renry Lawrence: Were those prosecutions successful? — I 
cannot absolutely say, but I assume they were; the case was perfectly clear, 
as we have Government standards. 
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44.089. Sir James MacKenna : In answer to the Chairman you expressed 
the opinion, arrived at after consideration of the questio-n, that the malarial 
position is not much alfected by irrigation in the Punjab? — I have stated 
that except where irrigation is wrongly applied, no; irrigation is beneficial. 

44.090. What about irrigation works under construction? Is there an 
increase of malaria in those areas where canal works are being constructed? 
— ^We have no definite figures, but I can answer you this, that if you have 
±0 have a canal or any other big work under construction in this Province, 
and if there happens to come a malaria epidemic, the workmen will suffer 
•badly from it; but so far as endemic malaria is concerned, our answer is 

No.'^ Our works have never been affected. 

44.091. You told us that you submitted a note on the quinine position to 
the Government of India? — ^To the Punjab Government, which referred it to 
the Government of India. 

44.092. Do you not think that perhaps the attention of the Government 
of India must have been directed to this note, as they have been extending 
their quinine operations in Burma and the Anamalais? — ^I myself do not 
know. 

44.093. You will not claim credit for having suggested this extension? — 
No. I was merely voicing the opinion of many. 

44.094. Of course, you do know that they are extending their operations? 
— ^Yes ; it was on this question of expansion that the note was written. 

44.095. Professor Gangulee : Do you think, under the existing conditions 
in India, decentralisation of public health control is in any way desirable 
or advantageous ? — I am afraid I do not follow you. Under the Government 
of India Act, at present public health is a decentralised subject; it is abso- 
lutely under the control of the Local Government. 

44.096. I ask: Is decentralisation desirable? — I can only say that in this 
Province it has had the most happy results. 

44.097. You have a Rural Sanitary Board in this Province. What is its 
function? — The Rural Sanitary Board deals with drainage problems in the 
rural areas; that is to say, it undertakes the opening up of all blocked 
drainages and, in so far as it does not clash with the Irrigation Department, 
the lowering of the water table. 

44.098. Who are the members of that Board? Are the District Boards 
represented there? — The members consist of technical officials like myself 
and members nominated by the Honourable Minister who deals with all public 
health problems. 

44.099. They have a special fund allotted to them? — ^They are in a much 
happier position. They have no fund. What happens is this : Where the 
Public Health Department or anybody else points out that a drainage 
problem exists in the rural areas, the technical staff of the Rural Sanitary 
Board surveys the area; they themselves prepare the project, and it may 
be a project dealing with a drain 150 miles long. They prepare that project, 
which is scrutinised by the technical people like myseff. Having been 
approved, it goes before the Board. If the Board approves of it, it goes to 
Government, and Government give the money. So that if you look into the 
budget you will find for this year the amount entered for the Rural Sanitary 
Board on account of works in progress and new* works is 15^ lakhs. 

44.100. So Government allot funds when the definite schemes are pre- 
pared ? — ^True. 

44.101. Each scheme is taken on its merits?— Yes. 

44.102. On page 512 you refer to schemes for a permanent preventive 
organisation for the rural circles, and you say that such schemes are ad- 
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versely criticised. WJbat are the special difficulties? What is the basis of the 
adverse criticism? — The basis of tiie adverse criticism is that I, as Director 
of Public Health, ask the Government to pay in their entirety for schemes 
to which the local bodies should contribute. These schemes, as I put them 
up, are based on the principle of the whole cost being paid by the Local 
Government, and the Local Government sends them back and says, Why 
should we pay the whole cost? You must show how much the local authori- 
ties will pay.” The local bodies will not make such an effort. I have 
explained it here is this paragraph. We are in a vicious circle. 

44.103. Your suggestion is that a special rate for public health should be 
imposed.? — That it could be imposed. 

44.104. Are the Distiict Boards willing to have it? — I should think the 
District Boards will oppose anything which leads to an increase of rates. 

44.105. While vre- are on this subject, you refer in the provincial memo- 
randum to another scheme, what is known as the reorganisation scheme? 
What is the position with regard to that ? — I have stated in the memorandum 
what the position is. 

44.106. On pages 231-232 of the memorandum* you simply say : “ The 
Government do not accept the suggestion that this expansion should be 
effected at the expense of the ‘ curative organisation.* ** The matter rests 
there, does it? — I am afraid it does. 

44.107. You suggest that the officers of the Indian Civil Service should 
have some preliminary training in public health administration. Where 
would you like to give them this training? — I think I have made it clear 
in the note. 

44.108. It is not stated where you would train these men, in England or 
in India? — -Here in India, 

44.109. And for how long? — One month would be sufficient. 

44.110. In your public health budget, how much money do you allot to 
the District Boards? Do you allow anything at all in the Provincial budget? 
— ^What happens in regard to allotments is this : We have three headings in 
our budget; one is the heading known as “ expenses in connection with 
epidemic diseases,** for that the Government gives us a lump sum grant. 
As I have stated here, when epidemics break out in districts we supplement 
their budget provision from that; so that there is no definite sum for any 
one district, but there is a lump sum for the whole Province which can be 
increased by supplementary estimates by Government; that is the first 
heading. Then there is another heading, grants in connection with public 
health purposes. This deals with purely constructive works which are carried 
out for rural areas by the Urban Sanitary Board. In the third heading 
we give to each district the actual pay of their Health Officer and his 
travelling allowance, etc. Those are the three headings. 

44.111. With regard to this Public Health Act, would you include social 
hygiene legislation? — ^I would include all those things that are included 
in the English Act of 1876, and, as adoptive, those which are in the last 
edition of the English Public Health Act, which I think is dated 1907. 

44.112. For instance, things like the compulsory notification of venereal 
disease? — I do not think that is included in the Acts I mention. 

44.113. That has recently been adopted in New Zealand and other 
countries. You would not include that? — ^No. I would confine myself 
strictly to what is included in the English legislation referred to. 

44.114. This consolidated Public Health Act would be confined to the 
Punjab? — ^It would be a consolidated Act for the Punjab only. 

44.115. Do you think the rate of infant mortality is increasing in this 
Province.? — ^It goes up and down, so that you cannot say with accuracy 

* Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Commission 
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whether it is or is not increasing. On the whole, taking the last five 
jears with the previous fifteen, it has slightly idecreased. It remains 
approximately round about 200. 

44.116. That is both in urban and rural areas P— 'For the whole Province. 
In urban areas it may go up to over 400. 

44.117. You have made the very interesting suggestion that the village 
schoolmaster should be your reporter. Will his work be honorary, or 
would you pay him? — iWe would pay him. 

44.118. Will you have to give him some training also? — ^We already have, 
in conjunction with the Education Department, an excellent system of 
giving schoolmasters elementary training in these matters. 

44.119. You would give him elementary training and increased salary? — 
We would treat him in the same way as the Post Office does; they pay 
him to run the post office. 

44.120. With regard to the proposal of subsidising private practitioners 
to live in rural areas, is that in operation here? — ^I am sorry to say it 
is not. 

44.121. They are trying it in Madras and other Provinces, and it has 
not been altogether successful? — With regard to Madras, what is meant 
by trying”? 

44.122. They give Rs.40O a year as a subsidy provided he lives in a 
village area, but we are told it has not proved attractive? You have not 
tried that system in the Punjab? — No. 

44.123. Mr. Calvert: Is it not being tried? — The whole suggestion has 
been thrown out by the system of petty hospitals. 

44.124. Professor Gangulee: A general practitioner, if he is to be of 
real value in rural areas, ought to have some special qualification in sani- 
tary matters? — ^Every gr^uate of an Indian University goes through what 
is known as the M.B. course in public health, and that should be 
sufficient. 

44.125. In village areas, as you know, there are many quack doctors. 
Is there any Act to control them? — No, neither here nor anywhere in 
the world. 

44.126. One or two att-empts have been made elsewhere? — The only 
regulation you can attempt is to prevent him assuming that he is qualified 
by law. Provided he does not assume that, he can do what he likes, and 
no legal authority I know of will undertake to draft an Aiot to prevent 
him. 

44.127. The Medical Practitioners Act does not affect him? — No. Any- 
one can practice medicine or surgery so long as he does not attempt to 
persuade people he is qualified according to law. 

44.128. Is there any regulation with regard to drugs and patent medi- 
cines which are sold in the rural areas? — Only those affected by Imperial 
order, such as opium and cocaine. 

44.129. So any patent medicine can be sold in village areas with impunity 
without infringing the law? — Yes. 

44.130. Mr, Calvert: On page 222 of the Government memorandum* you 
are responsible for a statement of the population of the Punjab. Are you 
not referring there to the Punjab plus the Indian iStates and Delhi?— I 
cannot tell you offhand. The actual tables are given in the Census Import. 

44.131. The population of the purely British part is about 20,000,000. 
Your number of 45,000 for villages includes the Indian States?— Yes, that 
is for the Province as a whole. 

* Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government for the Commission 
(not printed) 
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44.132. We went to see Colonel McCarrison’s work at Ooonoor, and he 
showed us there that so far as rate were concerned the Punjab diets 
produced the finest and healthiest rats in India. His conclusion was that 
Punjab diets made for the finest creatures; yet the Punjab mortality is 
the highest in India. How does that fit in with the idea of diet having 
some relation to health? — They do not die of diseases caused by diet, but 
of these terrible epidemics such as plague. Plague, as I think I told you, 
in 24 years killed 3,000,000 people. Plague is unaffected by diet; you or 
I stand no better chance than the ordinary zamindar. The same is the 
case with malaria, small-pox and relapsing fever. 

44.133. To what extent do you think rural labour in this Province is 
rendered less efficient by ill-health? — ^I cannot say. All I can say is that 
in those areas where there is endemic malaria the standard of work you 
can get is extraordinarily poor; engineers will teU you that. I can also 
as a public health officer point out that when there is an epidemic in 
those areas their case mortality is very much higher than anywhere else in 
the Province. They have a general lowered tone. You can take it that 
in districts where you have waterlogging and blocking of drains, which 
results in endemic malaria, you get a lower standard of health, which is 
reflected in inability to work and to resist disease. 

44.134. Normally the rural population of the Punjab is free from deficienc^V 
diseases ? — ^Yes. 

44.135. We have also had evidence given before us that it is perfectly 
possible to stamp out malaria even in a Province like Bengal. Do you 
think it is humanly possible? — ^You must not ask me to criticise statements 
in regard to Bengal ! Confine me to the Punjab. 

44.136. Do you think it could be stamped out in the Punjab, within 
practical limits, that is? — I would nofc like to give a definite opinion. 

44.137. You would not I'ke to take it on? — 'No. 

44.138. I gather you have been making some very interesting inquiries inio 
the connection between rice cultivation and malaria? — We have done a 
little. I would not say we have done very much here, because, as you know, 
rice cultivation in the Punjab is confined to certain areas. We have estab- 
lished a very definite correlation between rice cultivation and endemic 
malaria, but I would not pretend we have done so much work on that 
subject as has been done in some other Provinces where rice is grown to 
a mucn larger extent, such as Bengal. Our work is small compared to any- 
thing they have done. 

44.139. Would your conclusions apply to Madras and Bengal? — I would 
not go the length of saying that. 

44.140. You have told the Chairman of your work in co-operation with 
the Education Department? — Yes. 

44.141. I understand school teachers are now undergoing lessons in 
hygiene ? — Yes. 

44.142. Have you also worked in conjunction with the Co-operative 
Department? — I always regal’d the Co-operative Department as working 
in direct connection with the Education Department. We are all three 
united in what is now known as the Rural Community Board. 

44.143. Other Provinces have been rather surprised at the suggestion 
that there could be any connection at all between these three departments? 
— ^We regard ourselves as inseparable. In fact, public health wants to get 
on any back that will carry it along. 

44.144. 1 have seen Mr. Brayne’s clean villages. Do you think they will 
lead to much improvement in public health? — ^If the system is consistently 
maintained, it will. 
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44,145, If it is kept up steadily ?■— Yes. 

44jl46. Is ordinary ixianure and niglit soil less dangerous to health in 
those pits than when spread over the fields? — Yes, because if these things 
are stored away in one place, or in a few definite areas, then whatever 
dangers there may be, potential or associated with animal life, are equally 
concentrated -and can be dealt with; whereas if it is scattered all over the 
village it leads to a condition where it is practically impossible to locate 
your efforts when you come to deal with an outbreak in the village. 

44.147. I was rather surprised at your allusion to a shortage of milk and 
milk products. Were you thinking then of towns or rural areas? — ^Towns. 

44.148. Not rural areas?— I am told, that in some rural areas the pinch 
IS being felt, probably because of' the high prices obtainable in the towns, 
but I had urban areas in mind. 

44.149. Since you and I have come to the Punjab, there has been an 
enormous increase iui the number of cow-buffaloes? — ^Yes. 

44.150. It used to be a sign of wealth if a man had a oow-buffalo.P — 
Yes, and now you find a clerk with one in his compound. 

44,161. In answer to the Chairman you said you did not think there had 
been .any marked change in the diet of the Punjab. Have not the 
commoner millets almost disappeared from the urban diet.? — I could not 
say. 

44,152. Another proposal made to us on which we should like your opinion 
is that IMr. Jacob should be asked to return to India to undertake the 
correlation of the vast masses of statistics we have ? — should welcome that. 
I had the pleasure of working with Mr. Jacob on the last Census Report. 

44,163. You think it would bo of advantage to India if our masses of 
statistics were reduced to something like order? — ^Unquestionably. 

44,154. Mr, Kamati You suggest the creation of Tehsil Boards in this 
Province. In other Provinces there are what are called Taluka Boards, 
which correspond to the Tehsil Boards and which have been in existence 
for the last thirty or forty years. Why is the organisation of district 
administration so backward in this Province? — That is not for me to 
answer. 

44.156. You quote here certan figures in tabular form regarding expendi- 
ture on public health, by the Lyallpur District Board, -and you point out 
that the percentage on public health is so small as to be below 1 per cent, 
of revenue in certain cases. I wonder whether certain items are excluded 
from this owing to the method of classification? I cannot imagine that 
with an income of Es.11,00,000 a District Board would spend only Rs.8,000 
on public health P — You have not yet appreciated the psychology of the 
Punjab District Boards. Such a low expenditure can occur without any 
error in classification. 

44,166. Have you not perhaps, by error, excluded the expenditure on 
dispensaries? — Dispensaries have nothing to do whatever with Public 
Health, as I have previously explained. You will find that under the other 
heading; 32 Medical. 

44.157. Then for all practical purposes it becomes only a question of 
classification?— Pardon me, I would dispute that statement. We have two 
headings ; 32 Medical, 3i3 Public Health ; the one is prevention and the 
other is cure. I have given the statement that that expenditure is on the 
preventive side and there is no exclusion. 

44.158. If that expenditure is included, what would be the percentage 
of the total income of the District Board?— By adding Medical and Public 
Health together, I cannot tell you; I should have to get the figures; I 
have not added them. 

Lt.-Gol, W, G, H, Forster. 
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44.159. I think it would add materially to this percentage? — ^Yes, you can 
get any District Board to pay money for a hospital. 

44.160. You said that in the Legislative Oo-uncil there was a great deal 
of publicity and therefore a great deal of consideration of grants for 
expenditure on public health but that in the District Boards people were 
not so keen. Supposing you give publicity to the proceedings of the 
District Boards in your vernacular papers, would the members, as repre- 
sentatives of the electors, be more alive with regard to their public health 
conscience ? — You think we could smite them* through the vernacular 
press ? 

44.161. Yes? — It is a possibility; I am not prepared to say what the 
result would be. 

44.162. With regard to your suggestion that medical practitioners should 
be subsidised in the rural areas what grades of medical men have you 
here? You have the Medical College graduates and below that what grade 
have you? — Below that is the M.P.L. ; that is a person who is qualified by 
the State Faculty of Medicine. 

44.163. Something like the Sub-Assistant Surgeon in other Provinces? — 
That is true, and the name Sub-Assistant Surgeon is also in currency 
here. 

44.164. When you say that medical practitioners ought to be subsidised 
you perhaps mean these Sub- Assistant Surgeons for all the village areas? 
— I make no difference who the person is, whether he is an Assistant 
Surgeon or a Sub-Assistant Surgeon, provided he will work for the money 
we offer. 

44.166. What subsidy would you propose in that case? — 1 regret to say 
that the subsidy we would have to propose would be his total pay; we 
should have to offer him* virtually a salaried appointment. 

44.166. I suppose Rs.400 per annum is not attractive enough for Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons; it comes to less than Bs.40 a month? — call it an 
insult to the medical profession. 

44.167. If you want to have a subsidised medical practitioner service 
the subsidy which you offer must not be an insult to the man’s education? 
—Yes. 

44.168. Surely it must be more than Rs.40 a month? — ^Most certainly; 
the minimum offered in this Province is E,s.75 per month. 

44.169. And even that is not attractive enough for a Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon ? — True. 

44.170. That subsidy might be raised to Rs.lOO or more if you wish to 
have a service of Sub- Assistant Surgeons for all the major villages or 
about ten or fifteen in a tehsil? — ^Per hundred square miles, that is the 
basis of my scheme. 

44.171. How many .Sub- Assistant Surgeons would you subsidise and what 
would be the cost? — ^We worked out a preliminary estimate. If you had let 
me know I would have got the figures; it is a matter of squaring off the 
map at 100 miles. 

44.172. I want to know whether it is a financial possibility or whether it 
is a scheme which cannot at all be contemplated? — ^Far from it. Govern- 
ment has accepted the scheme^ with this vitally important difference, that 
instead of an ordinary medical practitioner in the centre of the square he 
shall be tied by the heels, hands and brains to a thing they call a hospital; 
that is the difference. Government has accepted it ; each year it is building 
so many of these’ hospitals, and it is going on until the whole of these 
100 square mile areas are filled up with these petty hospitals. It is 
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steadily in progress ; the total is somewhere in the budget but each year 
so many more are put in. 

44.173. So that it is quite possible to offer the Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
Rs.lOO or more a month and to have this sort of scheme? — I have said that 
the minimum offer so far is !Rs.75 ; I would like to raise it to Rs.lOO. I 
will not be absolutely definite until I have had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the figures because it will have to be paid in two ways : part from 
Government and part from the local authorities; but I am inclined to 
agree with you. 

44.174. Mr. Boherts . With regard to drainage, can you give us a figure 
as to v^hat depth you wish to keep the water table? — In the old days of 
the Drainage Board this became a very hot question; I am not sure if 
you yourself were not one of the disputants. 

44,176. Yes? — ^We finally came to the conclusion that when we were going 
to give a standard for the water table we would give two different 
standards: one which the Public Health people required and one which 
the Agriculture people required. At that time I maintained stoutly, and 
I still maintain, that anything above ten feet is undesirable from the Public 
Health poant of view. Agriculture had a different point of view. 

44.176. Prom your point of view the reclamation of these waterlogged 
areas by shallow drains does not quite achieve the object: it will not lower 
the table more than three or four feet? — must not commit myself to a 
technical statement of that kind; I do not know. 

44.177. Phe drains are not going to be deeper than five feet at the most? 
— ^Yes; at the tail end of the drain that may be your water level, but owing 
bo the fall of the land it may have given you a much greater lowering 
higher up, 

44.178. But in the neighbourhood of the drains themselves it cannot be 
much less? — It will not be any less than what the drain is, true. 

44.179. With regard to the spread of dispensaries, is your view coloured to 
some extent by the fact that these are not under your control? — Not at all; 
in my scheme they would not be under my control; they would be under 
the control of the District Board. 

44.180. You think that the spreading of medical practitioners* is a 
sounder method generally than the spreading of dispensaries? — ^And it is 
a method which has been accepted by the rest of the civilised world. 

44.181. Turning to the Veterinary Department, would you be prepared 
to risk an opinion on that also? — ^No. 

44.182. With regard to these Tehsil Boards, you say you would not go 
below a tehsil? — ^Is it your experience that smaller circles are not efficient? — 
Of course my experience is naturally purely English in this matter and my 
experience is that they do not fulfil any useful function. 

44.183. Sir Henry Lawrence : Will you tell us a little more about this 
scheme of subsidised medical assistance ? When was it promulgated by 
Government P When was it accepted? — It was put up by the Sanitary 
Board; I put it up through them in 1919. It went to Government direct at 
that time. As it passed into the hands of the Medical Department I do not 
know how long it was under consideration; all I do know is that when I 
returned from leave last year I found that the scheme had eventually taken 
form in that particular way which I have described ; that is to say, instead 
of a medical practitioner, which was the basis of the whole scheme, a petty 
hospital had been substituted and that scheme is being extended each year; 
so many of these are put into the budget each year. I speak subject to 
correction, but we can easily get the figures; I think at present 130 have 
been so constructed, and there will go into the budget this year 30 or 40 
more; each year it will go on. 
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44.184. In this statement it is said that the num-her of dispensaries is 
483, and there will be another 375? — ^That is the scheme, yes. 

44.185. Your opinion is that too much money is being put into bricks 
and mortar and not enough into men? — Yes, coupled with the fact that by 
putting your money into bricks and mortar you tie the men to the bricks 
and mortar. 

44.186. You have been pressing for the recognition of the principle that 
prevention is better than cure for a good many years? — ^Yes. 

44.187. And you do not think that view is yet fully accepted? — No. 

44.188. How long have you been in charge of the Department? — -Since 
August, 1918. 

44.189. I see that in the last seven years you have succeeded in increasing 
your budget expenditure threefold from 10 lakhs to over 30 lakhs? — ^Dut if 
you look into the details you will find that there is something rather 
peculiar about that; you will find that one method of swelling it is to 
transfer from the Public Works Department the whole cost of the Sanitary 
Engineering Department to my budget; if you look in the last year’s 
budget you will find Ils.12,80,000 in my budget from the Irrigation 
Department. The Public Health budget has been a convenient little hole 
into which things are shuttleoocked from time to time, so that the actual 
figures you read there are no true guide at all as to progress or advance 
in Public Health. 

44.190. In the meantime the medical budget has gone up from 31 lakhs 
to 46 lakhs? — Yes. 

44.191. Is the present figure of 31 lakhs for Public Health approximately 
correct for this last year? — ^Nowhere near; our actual budget for this year, 
which is supposed to be 10 lakhs in excess of last year, is 22 lakhs. 

44.192. These statistics are capable of different interpretations ?---Yes, you 
can make nothing from those budget figures. 

44.193. At any rate you are anxious that very much larger provision 
should be made for Public Health? — Yes. 

44.194. And that this doctrine that you have been advocating for many 
years, that prevention is better than cure, should be definitely accepted? 
— Yes. 

44.195. You make a point in your statement here with regard to the 
rates which District Local Boards levy, which are limited to a maximum 
of one-eighth of the assessment. Would you like to have that maximum 
raised? Would you like to have it permissible by law that District Local 
Boards should levy larger rates or would you like your Public Health rates 
separately assessed? What is your view? — You raise a very dif&cult 
question in local finance. As I have explained, and as you know, the 
principle of unlimited rating is not accepted; we have got a niaxunum rate 
laid down. If the principle of unlimited rating were accepted, the position 
would be quite simple : you could summarily call upon the District authority 
to devise, to execute, certain schemes with regard to Public Health and, 
whatever the cost might be, it would be imposed in the form of a rate. 
But in the present system you cannot do it owing to the fact that these 
District Boards have already got constant recurring expenditure on 
schemes which do not concern Public Health and which virtually use up 
all their resources. Ae matters stand, I would much rather see Public 
Health protected by a special rate. 

44,196. Has any draft been prepared of the kind of legislation that you 
advocate? — No; whenever that has been attempted it has been turned down, 
so that we have not bothered ourselves about the draft. 
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44.197. Even the suggestion that there should be an Imperial Public 
Health Act has not been accepted? — The Government of India in their 
circular letter said that we were mistaken in assuming that was required. 
They said what was required was that in every Province in India every 
legal enactment which concerned public health should be bound in one 
volume. That was the Government of India’s method of consolidation. 

44.198. When was that? — The proposal was made in May, 1919, and this 
was circulated throughout the whole of India with the remarks of the 
Government of India on it, 

44.199. Can you let us have a copy of that letter? — I will do my very 
best to get you o-ne, as I have not got it in my office. 

44.200. Was there some discussion recently at a meeting of Public Health 
Officers in Calcutta regarding the use of quinine? One Public Health 
Officer told us that the distribution of quinine was not fruitful, and that 
measures of drainage and so forth should be proceeded with rather than 
money should be spent on the distribution of quinine? — That was a purely 
Bengal 'Conference, and if I may say so, ancient history so tar as its 
conclusions are concerned. 

44.201. It was held last December? — That is purely a Bengal Conference; 
it was not a general one. I attended the general one, which was a different 
one altogether. 

44.202. You do not accept the view that the distribution of prophylactic 
quinine is a measure of doubtful efficacy? — I have been opposed to that 
from the very first. 1 was deputed some years ago to advise the Bengal 
Government, and I wrote a report in which I pointed out to them that 
the distribution of prophylactic quinine is a thing which wiU slowly and 
gradually, as the people realise the malaria problem, be given up. 

44.203. I am afraid I misunderstood your remarks: I thought you were 
advocating the distribution of quinine at a lower price — That is for 
treatment. 

44.204. This other thing is for prevention.? — Yes; and I have opposed it 
since the day I entei’ed into scientific medicine. 

44.205. One measure in force in certain areas is the distribution oi 
quinine prophylactically to school children ?— Yes, so far as prophylaxis is 
concerned I disapprove; but the distribution of quinine for the treatment 
of actually affected school children is quite another story. I am arranging 
with the Educatioai Department to treat children whom we know to be 
actually suffering from malaria. 

44.206. I was interested in your statement that certain jail sentences 
amounted to 96 years in all. In your investigations did you see any indica- 
tion that the .persons so treated belong more generally to the agricultural 
classes than to the urban.? — ^I could not answer that question. 

44.207. Did you make enquiries to ascertain for what offences these long 
sentences of 96 years had been inflicted? Were they for cattle-liftmg and 
things like that ? — One was the case of an old lady, in fact it is the very first 
case of the kind in the Lahore Female J ail, and her crime was, I think, that 
she made several unsuccessful attempts to drown one of her grandchildren, 
and her final attempt proved successful. Another was the case of a man who 
was given a series of sentences for, I think, dacoity ; that, I presume, will be 
rural. I am afraid I cannot give you any definite proportion as between 
urban and rural criminals in this matter, 

44.208. Where these are agriculturists, would you like to have them 
released more freely in order to let them go and preach hygiene in the 
villages ? — I am not prepared to say that. 
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44.209. But when you say these are extreme sentences you presumably have 
some desire to secure some such remedy for this? — The remedy begins with the 
Cburts who impose such sentences. 

44.210. Mr, Barron : Is there not a limit attached to the sentence whereby 
a man is released after having served for so many years ? — Theoretically, but 
not practically, as far as I could judge. 

44.211. Sir Henry Lawrence: You are advocating the same thing that I 
have been advocating for (a great many years with very little success.? — The 
same is the case with me. 

44.212. Oan you tell us what the relation is between malaria and sterility ? 
— ^1 cannot give you definite figures just now, but I can obtain them for yo-u. 
It is an accepted fact, however, that malaria and low fertility go together. 

44.213. Are you acquainted with the Karnal District, where there were 
great complaints of sterility about twenty years ago; those complaints have 
lessened now.? — ^Very slightly. 

44.214. We were told that there has been a great improvement in the 
drainage of that district.? — ^The improvement is in progress; the area is so 
great and the blockage is so extensive that it will take years before any 
tangible results can be obtained. 

44,216. You speak of the inadvisability of having latrines for villages. 
Where would you draw the line between the town requirements and village 
requirements? — ^We have in the Punjab villages with a population of 6,000 
inhabitants, which is an obvious absurdity. 

44.216. What is an absurdity? — ^Villages with such a large population as 
8,000 are bigger than many towns, and yet they are called villages simply 
because they happen to be classed as milages, 

44.217. And, therefore, they have no latrines ? — ^No arrangements whatever 
of any type or kind, although the population is 8,000, which is more than 
that of many to«wns where there are latrines. I maintain that one of our 
duties should be to lay down a definition of a village on the population basis. 

44.218. Where would you draw the line.? — At 2,600 or 3,000. 

44.219. Below that it is better that the villages should go without latrines, 
that the villagers should go into the fields ; and above that figure the villagers 
should be provided with a conservancy system? — ^Yes. 

44.220. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you know that the fields in which the people 
answer the call of nature grow the best vegetables ? — ^I am quite prepared to 
believe it. 

44.221. You just now spoke about the safeguard against scurvy. Do you 
know that such fields which are round about the villages in our rural areas 
are as much as 150 per cent, more valuable than the others? — ^Yes, I should 
say that they grow the best onions in India. 

44.222. Your department is more or less advisory inasmuch as on the 
occurrence of an epidemic you have got to apply to the Medical Department ? 
— ^No; we carry out these preventive measures ourselves and we certainly 
possess executive functions. 

44.223. The Agricultural Department are destroying rats. May I know it 
the cost of that is borne on your budget? — No; their rats are not the same 
as our rats. The agricultural rat does not carry plague, it is a different 
species altogether. 

44.224. You say that drainage is more important than the rural water 
supply? — On the whoje I consider it is the more important problem of the 
two. But you are apparently referring to the drainage of the village, 
whereas I was referring to the drainage of the whole rural tract. 
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44.225. Did you visit niy village iGangapur ? — ^No ; you have often promised 
to take me there, but you have not done so yet. 

44.226. The Commission will be going there, and I should like to take this 
opportunity of inviting you as well. I think I can boast of having a perfect 
rural water supply system in my village, and there have been absolutely no 
cases of cholera there during the last 27 years ? — I quite believe it. 

44.227. Do you not consider that wheat-eating people can resist disease 
more than rice-eating people? — ^When you come to the question of diseases 
you must naturally find out the ordinary diseases from which the people 
die. But I should think that the Punjabi is a much stouter and sturdier 
fellow than anybody else in India; I should^’ say that he is a credit to wheat; 
he suggests that wheat is a better diet than rice. 

44.228. From the evidence which we have had before us we have gathered 
that many people are of the opinion that wheat has a peculiarity of resist- 
ing many diseases? — Yes. 

44.229. In Madras one Health Officer gave it as his opinion that the best 
function of the Health Department would be to obtain birth control? — I 
have no doubt that he could support his statement. 

44.230. And this system of giving a subsidy is really in vogue now in the 
Madras Presidency and they have sent a scheme to the Punjab Government 
which is under consideration; they do not seem to find any difficulty in 
finding good practitioners on Rs.300. 

Now then, do you not think that these borrow pits along the railway 
lines are a nuisance in that they contain a lot of stagnant water which 
gives rise to malaria? — Opinion on that point is still divided. It must be 
accepted in general, however, that stagnant water is favourable to malaria; 
on the other hand water in the Punjab which is permanent in its nature 
such as village ponds can very rarely be associated with a noteworthy 
degree of malaria. The trouble about borrow pits is that they are not 
always full; if they were always filled with water I would not worry about 
them. 

44.231. Do you think that these borrow pits are not likely to create 
malarial diseases? — might put it this way by saying that any excavation 
which of itself leads to a temporary water accumulation is dangerous. 

44.232. Sir Thomas Middleton: Mr. Calvert has already informed you 
that we have learned that the diet of the Punjab peasant is the best 
diet in the Indian Provinces. Ever since I came out to India I have been 
familiar with the words “Wait until you reach the Punjab.” One was 
naturally prepared for records in the Punjab, but I was certainly not pre- 
pared to read that the general result is that the Punjab peasant contributes 
his quota to the highest provincial mortality in India? — Yes, we are first 
in everything. 

44.233. The Punjabi is consistently first even in death? — Yes. 

44.234. I have been looking into your figures to see how this particular 
record hasi been secured, and it seems to mo that it is a doubtful claim. 
You have had, in the ten-year period which has just closed, two years in 
which there was a high mortality from plague; 11 per thousand in 1915, 
12 per thousand in 1924. You also experienced the full effect of the influenza 
epidemic which swept the country in 1918 and in influenza deaths the 
Punjab nearly established a record. Is it likely that the next ten-year 
period you will be able to claim for the Punjab peasant a record in 
mortality.? — ^I do not know what will happen to the Punjab peasant; I 
think you have been looking through those ten-year reports, but if you 
just look through the graph of the general mortality you will see that 
epidemics show themselves as a series of Himalayan peaks. 
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44.235. You have had three epidemics in the last ten years? — ^We have 
had more, because your deduction' is confined only to* the figures to which 
you hawe had access. 

44.236. Do you or do you not agree that the statistical figures mis- 
represent the general health of the Punjab peasant?— I do not quite 
understand what that question means. 

44.237. I mean as compared with the health of the peasants in the other 

Provinces? — I can put it to you in the words of the Punjabi peasant 
himself. He says : “ We do not die of the diseases which kill people in 

hospitals but of the diseases that come and slaughter us,” alluding thereby 

to plague and so on, and that is true. 

44.238. Would you not agree that as bearing on the efficiency of the 

working population the most serious type of disease is a wasting disease? 

— By no means; it depends on what you are doing. If you are construct- 

ing a hydro-electric project you would sooner have a man with a slow 
wasting » disease, rather than an epidemic of plague. 

44.239. I was not thinking of hydro-electric projects but of the tillage of 
land.P — The only difference that I can see is this, when you get a thing 
like plague you may find difficulty in getting the land tilled at all, because 
plague is a disease which attacks the adults; it spares the extremes of 
life. 

44.240. You have stated that water-logging set up a vicious circle and 
I think you emphasised the effect of economic stress? — can give you the 
actual wording: ”A vicious circle is set up in which endemic malaria 
leads to bad health, bad health to economic stress and economic stress to 
further privation and more sickness, and finally, as the result of a high 
death rate and a low birth rate, emigration and de-population of the 
affected tract.” 

44.241. The two processes work together? There is the economic stress 
on the one side and there is additional breeding of the malaria-carrying 
mosquito. These two factors work together.? — Yes, naturally. 

44.242. Let us take the case of Lahore Cantonment. Does the economic 
stress influence malaria in that particular case? — ^Being a Cantonment, 
it does not come within my province; I disclaim all knowl^ge of it. 

44.243. You say the reduction in the consumption of ghi would affect 
the health through a reduction in the available amount of vitamin C? — 
Yes, vitamin 0. 

44.244. It is not a comparatively easy thing to provide substitutes for 
vitamin C? — ^We have not found it easy. 

44.245. In practice you have not? — No. 

44.246. Do you not get it from your, fruits and green vegetables? — Yes, 
we do; we get it from both. 

44.247. Is it that you do not get anything like the concentration in fruits 
or green vegetables that you do in ghi?~-^As I say, we have not found 
it easy because we do not get the people to grow them nor are some people 
in a position to afford them. 

44.248. Have you found an increase in scorbutic disease which you can 
attribute to the deficiency of ghi? — No; no such investigation has been 
undertaken by us and we can give no answer to that question. 

44.249. Your conclusion is, therefore, founded upon first principles? — 
And as I have already observed at the beginning, on a certain amount of 
practical experience. 

44.250. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is .butter as effective as ghi? — Yes. 
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44,251. )Sir Thomas Middleton: Is it not the case that a very minute 
trace of the necessary vitamin supplies what is required? — It depends how 
you define the term trace.’* 

44,262. It can only be ascertained by trial?— Are you prepared to define 
it? Will you put up la definite question? 

44.253. You have not found any bad result in the way of an increase of 
scorbutic disease? — I did not state that at all. What I said was that we 
had undertaken no investigation of the type. 

44.254. Then you have no evidence. You have not made any investiga- 
tion? — I have told you that distinctly. 

44.255. And you are not able to say whether or not there has been an 
increase? — ^That has been distinctly stated to you: I have said so in the 
beginning. 

44.256. But you fear that there may be an increase? — ^I did not even 
commit myself to that. 

44.257. What is the point then? — ^I stated that the position was that 
owing to the lack of ghi, which itself provides the vitamin C for a certain 
proportion of this population, we are always on the border line in regard 
to scorbutic disease. 

44.258. How do you know you are on the border line? — ^We can know 
it perfectly simply; you come up to a stage where you give them a little 
push, towards pushing them over the border, as for instance concentration 
on the frontier as I instanced to the Chairman. 

44.259. Mr, Boherts : Assuming that cattle-breeding does not pay in com- 
parison to crop-growing, would you consider it reasonable to expect a 
sufficient supply of milk and milk products in the rural areas? — ^I think 
that there probably always will be, because the rural population will have 
enough milk for its own requirement. 

44.260. Even if it does not pay the individual? — I think so, because that 
is the tradition and his feeling towards it. I think that will be the case; 
for instance, taking a small point, one’s own gai den, we will grow the thing 
though it does not pay us. 

44.261. There is a tendency to cut down the milk requirements because he 
can get more money by growing crops,? — ^That is the case; but I do not think 
he will carry it on in his own individual instance. 

44.262. You do not think that the lack of milk is responsible to some 
extent for the high infant mortality in rural areas.? — ^I can only say that 
it cannot be a very important factor, because the infantile death rate is 
provided by deaths mainly in the first fortnight of life. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. W. TAYLOR, I.V.S., Offg. Principal, Veterinary 
College, Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 15. — Vetebinart. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
be absolutely independent. There is no direct connection between veterinary 
work and agriculture. 

It is not to be expected that the Director of Agriculture should be con- 
versant with veterinary matters, and is at a disadvantage in dealing with 
them. This necessitates continuous references to the Veterinary officers, 
which entails a certain amount of time being lost. 
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Mor-eover, the Agriculttiral and Veterinary Services have greatly expanded 
during the past few years, so that the Director of Agriculture, on account 
of stress of work, cannot give the time to the Veterinary Service which would 
normally be done. 

In my opinion, the Chief Superintendent, the Superintendent of the Hissar 
Cattle Farm, and the Principal of the College should deal direct with the 
Financial Commissioner. 

This can easily be accomplished by delegating the powers at present 
invested in the Director of Agriculture to each of the three above-named 
officers. 

(g) The provision for further facilities for research is very desirable. At 
present, when the size of tlie country, and the incidence of animal disease is 
taken into account, the amount of research being done is negligible compared 
with what can and ouglit to be done, 

T am very strongly of the opinion that it would be more advantageous to 
the country if provincial veterinary research institutions were set up in each 
Province. 

I advocate the provincial laboratories in preference to an extension of the 
Muktesar laboratory because the disease problems in each Province vary 
considerably, and the workers should be able to study the disease in the 
field as well as in the laboratory. The field observations are sometimes most 
valuable in throwing light on the lines upon which the laboratory observa- 
tions should be directed. 

The obstacles and drawbacks of sending material from distant parts of 
India to Muktesar are obvious, on account of the condition in which it would 
arrive, and also on account of the loss of time in transit. 

(i) I am of the opinion that there should be a superior veterinary officer 
with the -Grovernment of India. 

The benefits which would be derived from such an appointment would be 
that there would be an officer to impress upon the Government of India the 
necessity of further recruitment in order to construct an efficient service, to 
co-ordinate the work of the different provinces, and to advise the Govern- 
ment of India on any matters under dispute in the different Provinces. 

This officer should not be attached to any institution whatsoever, but be 
an entirely separate entity with the Government of India. 

Oral Evidence. 

44.263. The Chairman: Mr. Taylor, you are Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab? — ^I was until recently. 

44.264. What position are you holding now exactly? — Officiating Principal 
of the Veterinary College, Punjab. 

44.265. We have your note of the evidence which you wish to give. Do 
you wish to add anything to that at this stage — ^No. 

44.266. I see you are of the opinion that the Civil Veterinary Department 
should be absolutely independent of the Agricultural Department? — ^Yes. 

44.267. You give us certain of your reasons; would you like to develop 
them at all? — ^No; I do not think that they need development. 

44.268. If you look at the first page of your note, in answer to Question 
15 (a) of our Questionnaire, you say; In my opinion the Chief Super- 
intendent, the Superintendent of the Hissar Cattle Farm, and the Principal 
of the College should deal direct with the Financial Commissioner? ’’ — Yes. 

44.269. Have you consulted the Financial Commissioner to- discover how 
he would regard this intensive bombardment from these new directions? — 
Not officially, but I have unofficially. 
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44.270. There is a limit to which it is possible for any officer to extend his 
correspondence ? — ^Yes. 

44.271. Do you not think that if the Oivil Veterinary Department is to 
be entirely independent of the Agricultural Department it will be necessary 
to place the whole of the Civil Veterinary Department under one Veterinary 
Officer? — ^No, not in the Punjab. 

44.272. You think that these several officers should be responsible for their 
own sections of the work directly to the Government? — ^Yes. There are three 
totally independent portions of the department doing totally different work, 
and the Govenijn-ent would have three Veterinary advisers. 

44.273. Are you satisfied with the equipment at the Veterinary College? — 
Yes, it is very good, ft could be improved a little, and we are doing it 
gradually. 

44.274. Are you satisfied with the curriculum? — Yes, the curriculum is 
good, but the students are not quite capable of dealing with it yet. It is the 
material which is bad. 

44,276. How do you account for that? — The standard of admission is not 
high enough. The matriculation standard in this country is very poor 
indeed. 

44.276. Are the salary and prospects sufficient to attract the right type 
of man? — think so at present. The minimum standard of admission 
should be the F.So. for the four-years’ course. 

44.277. Is any research work being carried out at the college ? — A little 
occasionally. It is rather spasmodic. We have no research staff; we have 
not enough pieii for that. 

44.278. It is done by the teaching staff in their spare time ? — Yes ; and as 
most of them have six hours’ work a day there is not much time left. 

44.279. Is any veterinary research work being cairied on in the Punjab? — 
Very little; not what I would call research. 

44.280. There is no whole-time research officer employed in the Punjab? — 
No. 

44.281. Mr. Calvert : At Sohawa? — ^There is no staff there capable of doing 
proper research work. 

44.282. The Chairman : I observe from page 541 of your note that you are 
of opinion that Provincial Veterinary Research Institutions should be 
develop ed ? — ^Y es, undoubtedly. 

44.283. Would you leave the making of prophylactic vaccines in the hands 
of MuktesarP — Entirely. 

44.284. Is it possible to support your opinion in favour of provincial 
research on the ground that the problems are local in their nature? — 
That is one reason. Moreover, it is necessary that the men doing the labora- 
tory work should see the disease in the field. The men at Muktesar cannot 
go down to Madras, for instance, and back again very easily. 

44.285. Would you cite one or two instances which in your view illustrate 
your contention that conditions and diseases in the Punjab are local in 
their nature and therefore cannot be dealt with adequately at Muktesar? — 
Surra. 

44.286. That does not exist there? — Not to the same extent. 

44.287. Is it the same disease? — Yes. 

44.288. Are there any physical or other local conditions that affect the 
problem in the Punjab?*— Muktesar is on -a hiU, and it is a plains disease. 
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44.289. Have you any other instances — Most of the diseases dealt with 
at Muktesar are artificially procured by inoculation, and there are always 
differences between diseases so brought about and natural infections. 

44.290. Do the research officers attached to Muktesar ever make journeys 
to the surrounding districts — Yes, they have been to the college to study 
local conditions. 

44.291. Do you think there is enough veterinary research work in this 
Province to justify the employment of a first-rate research officer and to 
pay the salary r^uired for a man of that type? — think there is enough 
for twenty or thirty. 

44.292. Do you think the Province could afford to pay for them? — That I 
cannot say. 

44.293. (Should the 'Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of 
India whose appointment you recommend be responsible for the conduct of 
Muktesar? — I -do not think he should have anything at all to do with 
Muktesar. 

44.294. Why? — The control of the Veterinary Service throughout India is 
a whole-time job. If he is to control Muktesar he will have to spend most 
of his time there, to the neglect of his other work. 

44.295. Sir Keri/ry Lawrence : You suggest there is enough work without 
Muktesar ? — Decidedly. 

44.296. The Chairman : Do you instruct your pupils in the administration 
of the simultaneous method of inoculation against rinderpest? — ^Yes. 

44.297. Do you regard the average man passing out of your college as 
capable of administering that treatment with reasonable safety? — ^Yes. 

44.298. It is not easy to do, is it? — I do not think there is any difficulty 
at all. 

44.299. I was judging from the mistakes which have been made from 
time to time? — I do not think they were due to technique. 

44.300. Were they due to the material, do you think? — I do not know; I 
should think it may have had something to do with the material, but not 
the technique, 

44.301. Have you had disappointments in this Province? — ^I do not know 
of any. It does not come under me, of course. 

44.302. But the teaching does? — Yes. 

44.303. And to that extent you would be interested to discover how 
accidents, if there were any, occurred? — Yes. 

44.304. Is one of the dangers attaching to this method the fact that 
other and different diseases, such as piroplasmosis, are liable to be conveyed 
to the animal? — ^Not unless the blood has been contaminated, and it ought 
not to be. 

44,^5. 'Contaminated after or before being extracted? — ^Perhaps before. 
It might be taken from a piroplasmosis animal. 

44.306. Is it possible by any precautionary measures to be absolutely 
certain there is no such infection? — ^By microscopic examination. 

44.307. That should be quite definite ?—Yes, if the animal has not received 
any treatment for piroplasmosis. It is difficult to find the parasite if it 
has been so treated. 

44.308. The appearance is obscured? — Yes. 

44.309. Do you think the simultaneous method of inoculation is likely in 
the future to be generally applied in a Province like this?— -The difficulty at 
present is in getting the virulent blood; it loses its virulence very quickly. 
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We have had trouble in the college in getting it for experimental purposes; 
it has arrived inert. 

44.310. Is not the cost one of the dijBiculties?— I do not think the cost 
ought to prohibit it at all. 

44.311. Is it your view that more research work requires to be done on the 
simultaneous method of inoculation? — ^I do not see at present how it could 
be improved. 

44.312. If it were possible to grow the rinderpest organism on an artificial 
culture medium, would not that remove all risks? — ^I should think so, 
certainly. 

44.313. Is not that a direction in which further research would be advis- 
able ? — 'Yes. 

44.314. Sir Thomas JWiduleton: How long is your course at the Lahore 
College? — 'Four years. 

44,3-15. The entrance qualification is matriculation? — Yes. 

44.316. I think you complained of the quality of the students? — -Yes. 

44.317. You would prefer to have them at a later stage? — Yes, with a 
higher qualification, the F.Sc. 

44.318. Would that mean two years in an Intermediate College? — Yes. 

44.319. Are your facilities for teaching here as good .as they are in 
Europe? — Yes. The laboratories are not quite large enough, but the 
facilities, compared with European ones, are quite good. 

44.320. Your clinical material is probably better? — ^Yes. 

44.321. (So that there is nothing to prevent a satisfactory course in veter- 
inary science at Lahore except the preliminary education of the students? — 
Yes. 

44.322. That is a matter one would suppose that could easily be remedied. 
You have Intermediate Colleges? — ^Yes. 

44.323. "TOat is the diflSiculty? Is it the cost of the course? — -No, but 
that it would take a student six years after passing the matriculation to 
qualify, two years at an Intermediate College and four with us. 

44.324. That is the cost of the course to the student would be increased? — 
Yes, the length of time it takes to qualify after matriculation. 

44.325. Is there any means by which you could compensate a man for the 
cost of his extra training ? What is the initial pay ? — Es.lOO a month. 

44.326. In your view is that sufficient? — I think Rs.lOO a month will 
attract a F.Sc. student. 

44.327. What number of graduates do you turn out? — ^At present we 
turn out very few, because this course has only been going for six years -and 
we have only had two final examinations. In the first two years we had 
only 18 applications for admission, because G-overnment did not raise the 
pay; they kept the pay for two years at the same rate as for the old 
vernacular course, and so better-qualified men would not come to the college. 

44.328. Since the pay has been raised has there been a distinct increase 
in the number of requests for admission? — ^Last year we had 190 applica- 
tions for 30 vacancies. 

44,339. You would have little difficulty in attracting candidates even 
if you exacted a higher entrance standard? — ^I do not think there would 
be much difficulty. 

44,330. With regard to the relationship of veterinary officers to the 
Financial Commissioner, I think you used the phrase “ three veterinary 
advisers ?— By that I mean they would be the ones to give information 
direct to the Financial Commissioner, 
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44.331. You mean three veterinary heads of departments? — ^Yes. 

44.332. Each advising on his own job? — ^Yes. 

44.333. Do you think control by the Government of India would be 
welcomed by the Veterinary Service? — Yes. 

44.334. We find a tendency on the part of the Agricultural Service to 
escape from the control of the Government of India? — I do not know about 
that; I do not know what they have done in the Agricultural Department. 

44.335. Do you think the Veterinary Surgeon would have no objection 
to control from headquarters? — No, I do not think so. 

44.336. You instance Muktesar as being an unsuitable institution for 
the investigation of surra? — ^Yes, I do, because most of the animals would 
have to be artificially inoculated and the disease is not the same. 

44.337. Was not Muktesar selected by Dr. Lingard in the first instance 
to work on surra? — ^Yes; there was not as much known about it then as 
there is now. 

44.338. But at that time Dr. Lingard had been working on surra for 
a number of years? — ^Yes, he had. 

44.339. And presumably he selected Muktesar as a suitable locality? — 
I am not quite sure, but I think Colonel Pease selected it. 

44.340. Mr. Barron : At present the three heads of sections of veterinary 
work correspond separately with the Agricultural Department, do they 
not ? — Yes. 

44.341. You correspond with the Director of Agricultur<3? — Yes. 

44.342. You do not go through the Chief Superintendent? — No. 

44.343. Nor does the Superintendent of the cattle farm? — ^No. 

44.344. So that the only change you are really suggesting is the sub- 
stitution of the Financial Commissioner for the Director of Agriculture? — 
Yes. 

44.345. Supposing that were not regarded as feasible, would it, in your 
opinion, be an improvement on the present system to have one chief 
Veterinary Adviser to Government? — Yes. 

44.346. In your system, under whom would you place the research 
workers? — I should have a special Research Department. 

44.347. Then you would create four departments corresponding directly 
with the Financial Commissioner? — ^You mean if the Research Department 
is created? 

« 

44.348. Yes? — I think a great deal depends on how large that depart- 
ment is going to be; one research officer is* not going to do much. 

44.349. Then with regard to the course at the college, if you got F.Sc. 
students, how long would you wish to keep them at the college? — ^Pour 
years. 

44.350. As at present? — ^Yes. 

44.351. There would be no reduction in the course at the college? — 
None at all. 

44.352. Can you give any reasons? — ^Yes, I can, because after having 
finished their F.Sc. they come to the College; they have forgotten a lot 
of the basal sciences; they have to start again; they do not know enough 
about them to warrant the concession of a year. Not only that, they 
do not take the same subjects in their biology, zoology and botany; more 
attention is paid to things like grasses in their botany in the College 
than in the ordinary F.Sc. course, 
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44.353. So that there would be a distinct increase in the cost of educa- 
tion of a veterinary officer ? — ^There would be a difference of two yeans 
while he was taking his F.Sc. 

44.354. Would that be popular?— I do not know; I do not think it would 
be from their point of view; I think it ought to be popular from the point 
of view of Gfovernment. 

44.355. Sir James McKenna: Is the staff of your college up to strength 
xit present? — No, it is not. 

44.356. In what is it deficient? — We have not a Professor of Pathology 
and we are one or two Assistants short. 

44.357. How many of your staff have the qualification of M.R.C.V.S.? — 
Three. 

44.358. Any Indians? — One. 

44.359. And two Europeans? — Yes. 

44.360. Is the total European strength of the College two now? — Yes. 

44.361. How many Provinces are dependent upon the Punjab Veterinary 
College for the training of their veterinary staff? Have you any arrange- 
ment with the United Provinces by which you take their men? — They do 
not send any now; we get them all from the Punjab and Indian States. 

44.362. What are the United Provinces doing P — I think they send them 
.to Bengal, because they do not pay them the initial payment that we do. 

-44,363. Practically you take men from the Punjab and the Indian States 
alone? — Yes. 

44.364. With reference to the proposal to have a Veterinary Adviser 
with the Government of India, I think in answer to the Chairman you 
said that he should have nothing to do with MuktesarP — ^He should not 
he directly attached to it; it would be under him just in the same way 
as the rest of the Service would be, but he would have nothing to do with 
the direction of the research work. 

44.365. Of course, you know that now the Veterinary Department is 
under the Ministers of each Province as a transferred subject ; what control 
could he exercise in the Provinces? What work would be his principal 
duty if he has not the control of Muktesar as his his principal duty? — 
He would be able to co-ordinate the work of the different Provinces. 

44.366. Do you think that is possible with the new form of Government? 
— ^Yes. 

44.367. To co-ordinate what work? Research? — Yes. .. 

44.368. Does not that anticipate a very increased amount of research 
in the Provinces? — ^I thought that was what was anticipated. 

44.369. Until we have an advance in research, it does not look as if 
this officer would have very much to do, does it? — No, it does not seem so. 

44.370. Professor Ganguleei Do you find that the demand for veterinary 
education is increasing in the Province? — ^Very much. 

44.371. Are you able to entertain most of the applications? — We cannot 
entertain them all. 

44.372. What percentage of the total applications are you able to take? — 
The applications vary in number; we take about thirty each year; that 
depends on the number of failures in the previous year; we cannot have 
more than fifty in a class. 

44.373. Do these students pay fees? — Yes. 

44.374. Do you charge any extra fees to the students coming from the 
Indian States? — Yes, they pay double. 
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44.375. Do students passing out of your college find difficulty in getting 
employment? — Not at present. 

44.376. Has any passed student from your college taken to private prac- 
tice? Is there a great scope for private veterinary practitioners? — There is 
none at all in the Punjab. 

44.377. So that most of the students who pass out are being engaged by the 
Government departments ; is that the position ? — Yes. 

44.378. There is a limit to that? — ^There will be; at present there is no- 
limit; we can absorb as many as we can turn out for the next few years. 

44.379. With regard to research work, do I understand that at present the 
teaching in your college is divorced from research work ? — There is no definite 
research work done ; it is done in spasms ; if there is a little bit of work to be 
done it can be done, but no solid research work can be done at the college 
with the present staff ; they have not the time. 

44.380. But Colonel Walker did his work on the foot-and-mouth diseases in 
your Veterinary Department? — ^Yes, we did it together. 

44.381. Is that work being followed up in your college — ^Yes, it is; I sent 
a man only a fortnight ago to deal with an outbreak at Hissar with that 
treatment. 

44.382. Do you find the treatment — control of the disease by chemotherapy 
— which you have discovered — ^successful? — ^It stopped the whole outbreak. 

44.383. The teaching in the College is now in English, is it not ? — ^Yes.. 

44.384. It was originally in the vernacular? — ^Yes. 

44,386. Do you find there is a great advantage in having it in English? — 
There are advantages and disadvantages; the disadvantage is that the 
students’ English is not sufficient to follow the lectures; the advantage is 
that they have access to English text books. 

44.386. Mr, Calvert : Do you think your English-trained students will be- 
as willing to go and live out in small villages as youi* vernacular-trained 
men? — I think so; it is rather early to say that,, because we have turned out 
so few; we have only turned out ten or twelve. 

44.387. There is generally a complaint that these highly trained persons in 
various departments do not like living in jungly places ? — ^But when they are 
all of the same class they will have to go; they will not be able to choose. 

44.388. Do you think they will be just as sympathetic with the cultivator 
as your present men are,^’ — ^Yes, just as much. When we are told to take- 
agriculturists instead of non-agriculturists it is a farce; they know no more 
than the non-agriculturists. 

44.389. Would your six years’ course for the E.Sc. tend to keep away the- 
sons of cultivators ? — ^Yes, it would, because they are not sufficiently qualified ? 
the time has passed when we ought to take in these ignorant men to deal 
with cattle diseases. 

44.390. There is one peculiar feature which we find all over India: that 
whereas the local Governments and Ministers and politicians are very anxious 
to retain complete control over agricultural research, they are entirely in- 
different to veterinary research; can you explain that? — ^Yes, it is probably 
because they are politicians. 

44.391. Any suggestion to extend Pusa or to control research from Pusa 
meets with opposition, and they seem to be perfectly ignorant of the fact 
that research in veterinary work is confined to the Government of India; is 
it due to lack of interest in veterinary research ? — I think so, and also because 
there is very little revenue obtained from it ; there is revenue obtained from 
agricultural research. 
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44,892. Do you think there is much interest among Members of the Council 
in such questions as veterinary research? — do not think there is very much; 
I do not know very much about that; I do not take much interest in the 
Council; but I do not think there is a great deal of interest shown 
in veterinary research. 

44.393. If you took the opinions of the Members of the present Legislative 
Council on two questions: (a) Which is the central research institute in 
India, and (b) what research is being done in the Punjab, could they answer? 
—No. 

44.394. Mr. Kamat : Your complaint is that the Government of India also 
are indifferent to veterinary research as compared with agricultural re- 
search? — I think so. 

44.395. So that they are in the same boat as the Councils ? — Yes. 

44.396. Mr. Barron: In answer to Sir James MacKenna, you said there 
were only two European Professors at the College; has a third one been 
applied for from England? — Two have been applied for: a Research Officer 
and a Pathologist. 

44.397. I was referring to the teaching staff? — One, the Pathologist. 

44.398. The application was sent home some time ago, was it not? — ^Yes, 
nearly a year ago, I should think. 

44.399. Can you give us the views of veterinary surgeons generally on the 
terms offered? — ^The terms are supposed to be insufficient to attract anyone. 

44.400. Sir Thomas Middleton: What is offered? — ^Rs.600, I think it is. 

M. Barron : Starting with Rs.600. 

44.401. Sir Thomas Middleton : Have you any Fellows of the 'Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons working here? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Lt.-Col. B. C. BATTYE, D.S.O., A.M., R.E., A.I.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E., &c., Chief Engineer, Punjab, P.W.D. 

Hydro Electric Branch. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 9. — Soils. — ( a) and (c) The drainage of water-logged areas 
(and also areas likely to become water-logged) is the subject of special 
research in the Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D. There is little doubt 
that the availability in 1930 of cheap hydro-electric power will enable this 
problem to be solved by means of pumping. 

Question 10. — ^Fertilizers. — (a) and (e) Yes; with introduction of 
improved cane in the Punjab there will undoubtedly be a demand for 
an artiffcial fertiliser. In this connection I attach herewith some notes 
prepared by Mr. A. T. Arnall, recommending the installation of a plant 
using the Casale process of producing anhydrous ammonia, from which 
sulphate of ammonia could readily be prepared, using raw materials, all 
of which are obtainable in the Province. (See Appendix II.) 

(/) Cow-jdung is burnt, first because of the calorific value of the 
uu'digested callulose contained therein, and second because of the ease 
with which this material may be pressed into cakes suitable for use as 
fuel. Until the peasant is educated to the advantages of using cow-dung 
as manure instead of fuel, this practice will continue. Agricultural college 
and school education would therefore appear to be the best solution. The 
peasant for some time to come will be unable to purchase expensive fuel 
as substitutes and must fall back upon the raw product of the farm. 
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fodder crops grown to take the place of the waste 

stalks now eaten by animals would not only improve the quality of 
the live-stock but would release this waste to be compressed by machinery 
into cakes of convenient size and weight for fuel purposes. Electrically 
driven presses of this type will become a practical proposition as soon as 
hydro power is available. 

Question 14. — Implements. — (a) This opens up the whole question of 
the use of electric power on the farm. The subject has only quite recently 
come to the fore in Great Britain and America, largely due to the 
developments in this direction in countries like Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. 

It will probably be some time before a satisfactory solution can be placed 
on the market for ploughing with electric power, but there are great 
possibilities for the substitution of electrically driven pumps for bullocks 
in connection with small scale well irrigation. In this connection see 
paragraphs 10 and 20 to 23 of the attached unofficial pamphlet expressing 
the views of the committee got together in the winter of 1924-25 in order 
to draw attention to the advantages likely to be derived by agriculture 
in the Punjab from the supply of cheap hydro-electric power. 

Question 17, — ^Agbiouxtuhal Industeibs. — (6) and (d) To start 

subsidiary industries requires three things in addition to raw materials: — 
(i) Power. 

(i) Motors for converting the source of power into mechanical power, 
(iii) Machines and the actual process machinery to be driven by the 
above. 

It is the ambition of this department to be able to supply the first two 
in every farm and village within 20 miles of the transmission system 
now being constructed from April, 1930. The provision of the first (i.e., 
power) involves the solution of certain highly technical and commercial 
problems connected with the transforming down of energy at a reasonable 
cost from very high pressure (such as that used on our transmission lines) 
to domestic pressures for use in each farm and village. This problem is 
exercising the best brains in the electrical industry to^ay and is well on 
the way to a solution. 

The provision of a motor is secured by a hire-purchase system, which 
is included in the hydro-electric scheme. This will enable consumers to 
obtain electric motors and the equipment connected therewith at actual 
cost price on a deferred payment system spread over a term of years. 

It would appear that the provision of the machinery to be driven by 
the motors could also be secured by some form of a hire-purchase fund, 
initiated under the control of the co-operative societies assisted by the 
technical departments, e.g., the Public Works Department and the Depart- 
ment of Industries. 


APPENDIX I. 

Water Power in the Punjab. 

JSistory . — ^Prior to the War little attention was paid to the water power 
resources of this Province. 

A pioneer development was carried out on the Jhelum in !Kashm‘ir State, 
followed shortly by a smaller but in some ways more complicated project for 
the supply of electricity to Simla. Simultaneously small schemes were con- 
structed in Oharaba and Jammu for the supply of the capital towns of these 
States. 

During the War, however, considerable attention had been directed to the 
importance of conserving fuel resources and of developing water power as a 
fiubsfcituite. 
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In the summer of 1919 the Punjab Government accordingly decided, at the 
suggestion of Mr. F. L. Milne, MJ.F.E., to investigate the power possi- 
bilities of a large bend of the raver Sutlej near B!hakra. It was originally 
Government’s intention to make simultaneously a hydro-electric survey of 
the whole Province, but owing to the difficulty of finding suitable staff with- 
out interfering with the particular investigation in progress, the survey was 
not actually commenced until October, 1921, after the investigations on the 
Sutlej had been completed. 

This survey was made by Major B. N. Aylward, D.S.O., M.O., A.M.I.C.E., 
and was continued uninterruptedly for the next three years, and was 
eventually completed in July, 1924. The resulting report is a very complete 
one, and occupies eight volumes. For the benefit of the lay reader the 
whole of this report has been summarised in Part A, which can he obtained 
from the Government Press at a comparatively small cost. The report is 
believed to he the only complete hydro-electric survey so far produced in 
India and, with certain exceptions, is one of the most complete so far 
published in any country. 

The investigations of the proposed site on the Sutlej Paver were completed 
in July, 1921. The report was pubhshed in considerable detail so as to 
facilitate reference in years to come, because it was considered at the time 
that there was little likelihood of the project maturing immediately. The 
report recommended that no work should be started until further expert 
advice had been obtained regarding certain technical features peculiar to the 
site. Of these the most important (and that which eventually led to the 
postponement of the project) was connected with the length of the pipe line, 
w'hich was so long compared to the head available that it was anticipated 
that difficulties would he experienced in the governing of the turbines if the 
project was to he self-contained and not working in parallel with other 
installations. A method of getting over this difficulty was suggested similar 
to that whioh had been adopted tentatively on one or two plants in iWestern 
America; it was bhoughb advisable, however, to obtain further information 
with regard to the results obtained at these stations before recommending 
its adoption locally. The pioposal in question involved the dissipation 
directly into heat of large quantities of kinetic energy, which still remains 
one of the unsolved problems of hydraulics. 

As a result of further enquiries Government were ad vised to postpone the 
development of the Sutlej site until such time as the project could be made 
to operate in parallel with existing stations. Acting on this advice the 
Electricity Board in April, 1922, decided to shelve the Sutlej scheme till a 
later date, and to begin its programme of development on some high head 
site, of which a number were known to exist on the river Beas. 

"V^ile these matters were under consideration, the site on the Uhl river 
was discovered in June, 1922. This site was just the right kind to replace 
the Sutlej as a first development, besides being superior, to other sites so far 
discovered. As it was also believed ito be capable of meeting all the require- 
ments of the present generation- and thereby unifying the supply of the whole 
eastern half -of the Province, the Electricity Board in September, 1922, after 
careful deliberation, recommended Government to drop all 1-ocal prop-ositions 
and concentrate on the site in Mandi State. 

The site was surveyed during the winter of 1922-23, and a detailed project 
was worked out during the following summer and completed by December, 
1923. 

The report is contained in five volumes dealing respectively with the 
hydraulic, electri-cal, railway and the financial and general aspects of the 
project. Before taking any further action. Government decided to have the 
project thoroughly investigated by a leading firm of Consulting Engineers 
in London. In order to assist the Consulting Engineers, and at the same 
time to make sure that no local considerations had been overlooked, it was 
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decided to ha.v© the scheme examined locally by three committees of experts 
dealing respectively with the hydraulic, revenue and railway features of the 
undertaking. 

These (^mmittees all reported favourably on the project and recommended 
its adoption at once. Their reports were embodied in the project, and the 
whole submitted in March, 1924, to two leading hrms of Consulting 
Engineers in London, who examined the project on the electrical and 
hydraulic side respectively. The first firm then examined the scheme as a 
whole with special reference to its financial prospects, and in July, 1924, 
recommended Government to pioceed with it immediately. 

The scheme was next exaimined in great detail by the Finance Department 
and eventuially by a sub-committee of the Punjab Legislative Cfouncil. It 
was finally passed by the Council without a division in March, 1925. 

During the following six months negotiations were completed with the 
Railw'ay Department for the transfer of the railway portion of the project 
to that department for oonstmotion and arrangements completed for the 
formation of a separate branch of the Public Works Department for the 
construction of the undertaking. The necessary organization was brought 
into being last winter, and works have been in progress since April, 1926. li 
the present programme is adhered to, the first stage should be completed by 
the spring of 3 930. 

The Besovrees of ihe Fun jab , — ^The concentration of all the energies of the 
available staff on the Uhl' Eiver Project naturally diverted attention from 
the other power resources of the Province, since that Project itself will alone 
and unaided be able to meet all the demands of the Province as far north as 
Sialkot, Ly allpur and Gujranwala for the next twenty years. It follows, 
therefore, that the other water-power resources of the Province, at any rate 
in the south-eastern section, have ceased to be of immediate practical interest. 

Any survey of the water-power resources of the Punjab must of necessity 
fall into separate sections deahng respectively with the power availa;bl 0 in 
each of the main rivers of the Province. No proper appreciation, however, 
of these resources is possible without first understanding the physiographical 
and geological construction of the Punjab Himalayas, The first portion of 
tihe general summarising report of the hydro^ectric survey, therefore, 
describes the geography and geology of the Punjab Himalayas, necessarily 
based upon the work of Messrs. Burrard and Hayden, which has been of 
great assistance to the engineers engaged on the survey. 

The results of the survey may be briefly summarised as follows: — 

Geographically the Punjab rivers, to be investigated fall into four 
classes : — 

(1) The Trans-Himalayan rivers, i.e., the Indus and the Sutlej, rising 
beyond the Great Himalayan range, and which liave a much flatter slope 
than the rest. 

(2) The Mid-Himalayan rivers, i.e., the Jhelum and the Chenab, rising 
on the Indian side of the Great Himalayan range, but beyond the Pir 
Panjal. 

(3) The Ois-Himalayan rivers, i.e., the Ravi and the Beas, rising 
between the Dhauladhar and the Pir Panjab, with steeper slopes than 
either of the former. 

(4) The Sub-Himaljayan rivers, i.e., the Jumna and several tributaries 
of these Punjab rivers, rising in the Dhalaudhar range and crossing no 
main range of the Himalayas at all. 

The slope of the Indus is so flat that few power sites exist on the main 
river, althougfh there must be a number of remarkable sites in the inaccessible 
area beyond the Great Himalayan range, which is of oourse beyond the area 
investigated. 

There are four sites on the main river, but with available heads varying 
from 11 to 4a feet. In spite of this, however, owing to the very large dis- 
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charges available, over 100,000 kilowatts could be developed, but the cost 
per kilowiatt would be high. 

As regards the tributaries, an excellent site capable of developing over 
60,000 kilowatts exists at the point where the irrigation canal fed by the 
Swat, a ®ub-tnbutiary of the Kabul river, emerges from the Malakand 
Tunnel; the other tributaries are disappointing. 

The Sutlej, on the other hand, cuts a straight course throng all three 
ranges, and lalthough many wonderful sites probably exist beyond, the Great 
Himalayan range and on some of the tributaries beyond the Dhanlaclhar, the 
river itsell is so flat that,- like the Indus, it is, with the single exception 
noted below, relatively devoid of good sites on the main stream. It has also 
a remarkably narrow oatcliment area within the limits of investigation, and 
therefore few tributaries of importance from a power point ot view. 

The Bhakra bend site, on the main stream, is capable of delivering 88,000 
kilowatts on a 363 feet head. If the Bhakra dam is built, this site would 
be capable of delivering three times this quantity for 10 J mouths in a year, 
but would run short of the extra water required during the remaining six 
weeks. As already explained this Project has been fully investigated and 
reports published in great detail. 

The remaining five rivers contain most of the sites of importance reported 
on. The majority of the best sites on the main streams occur where the 
rivers out through the main ranges referred to above. 

Of these five the Kavi as a whole is somewhat disappointing, and has no 
good sites, with the possible exception of one on a tributary, the Ojh. 

The Jumna, which forms the boundary between the Punjab and ihe United 
Provinces, is also disappointing in spite of its comparative steepness, and 
no sites of any importance, with the exception of a small one on the Giri, 
have so fiar been locaitied. On the upper reaches of the Tons there are 
probably many good but inaccessible sites. 

The Ohenab has one valuable site on the mam river at Biasi in Kashmir 
State capable of yielding 40,000 kilowatts continuously. 

Of the three tributaries of the Ohenab, the Ans and Malikhiani Tawi lend 
themselves to a valuable combined three-stage development capable of giving 
over 50,000 kilowatts, while the J ammu Tawi, if taken through to the catch- 
ment of the Ojh, wo-uld quite probably yield over 100,000 kilowatts in a 
three-stage development in the valley of the latter. This project has not, 
however, been investigated on the ground, and is at present merd.y a 
proposal. 

"VVIith the exception of the Beas, the Jhelum is the best of the Punjab 
rivers. Its value to the Punjab, however, is somewhat abated by the fact 
that laU the sites are located in the territory of Indian States. There are 
two sites on the main river, one already partially developed by the Kashmir 
State at Baramula, where the river cuts through the Dhauladhar range, 
while the other on tlie Domel loop is capable of delivering more than 100,000 
kilowatts in one development. The two large tributaries of the Jhelum, the 
Kunhar and Poonch, also contain valuable sites — ^that on ifche Poonch being 
a multi-«tage development capable of yielding well over 100,000 kilowatts. 

The Beas is without doubt the most valuable river in the Punjab. With 
ocoe exception all the sites are in British territory, and the total gross yield 
is nio less than 832,070 kilowatts. The main river irtself, if developed in the 
Kulu valley, is capable of delivering nearly 250,000 kilowatts. If, however, 
this were diverted through the Dhauladhar nange into the Uhl valley — a 
project by no means outside the limdits of modern engineering — over half a 
million kilowatts could be generated on the site now being developed which 
utilises the waters of the Uhl. Of the tributaries of the Beas, the Parbati 
and the iSainj alone oould deliver no less than 165,000 kilowarbts in six 
developments, while the Uhl, on the lines now being developed, will be 
capable of yielding eventually no less than 145,200 kilowatts. 
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It mil be seen that the three rivers providing the greatest number of really 
oonmiOTcially useful sites are the Beas, the Jhelum and the Ghenab. The 
foUo'Wing is a general summiary of the capacity of each river, from which it 
will be seen that there are no less than IJ million kilowatts capable of com- 
mercial developmenfa in the Punjab at present provided markets existed for 
their output. Of these, at present only 8,200 kilowatts have been developed, 
and a further 36,000 kilowatts is now under development : — 


Item. 

Name of river. 

Power capable of 
economical 
development. 

1 

Indus 

210,000 kilowatts. 

2 

Jhelum 

270;000 „ 

3 

Ohenab 

140,000 „ 

4 

Eavi ... 

190,000 „ 

5 

Beas 

830,000 „ 

6 

Sutlej 

80,000 „ 

7 

Jumna 

Total 

60,000 „ 

1,770,000 „ 


Develop^iients so fai completed or under constiucfion , — ^'The Kashmii* and 
Simla projects already referred to are essentidlly medium head developments, 
using Pelton wheels and high-speed generators of i a standard type in which 
the heads, varying from 390 feet in Kashmir to 540 feet in Simla, developed 
artificially by the diversion of water from the river into a flume following the 
contour and ending in a forebay. The Kashmir scheme was constructed by 
Lieuitenant-Oolonel Joly de Loibiniere, E.E., and followed older American 
practice, using a timber flume and a small forebay, while the Simla project 
IS smaller but more elaborate and more in accordance with European practice, 
cointaining, in addition to decantation chambers, a large forebay reservoir, 
horizontal pressure duct, surge tank and many the features embodied in 
the largest undertakings of this nature. 

The Simla project, which was designed and constructed by the writer, is 
chiefly of interest from a scientific point of view on account of its including 
features which at the time constituted world’s records. This project was 
constructed primarily in order to supply power for pumpng water into Simla. 
The plant pumps water to a height of 2,7^ feet in one h'ft, which at the time 
of its installation constituted a world’s record for high lift pumping in one 
lift. The satisfactory operation of these pumps led to the adoption of this 
type of plant for an even greaiter head in the new Guma. wafter works recently 
constructed, where the pump actually lifts water over 4,000 feet in one stage, 
which again constitutes a world’s record. 

The Jammu scheme makes use of a local irrigation canal, and is chiefiy 
interesting as being one of the first attempts to combine a public supply of 
power with irrigation. 

The Kashmir and Simla schemes are particularly of interest as illustrating 
the extent to which electric light when based on water power is taken up by 
the masses. At the present moment every bazar shop in Srinagar and Simla 
uses electric light at a cost varying from 12 annas to a rupee per month. 

The Kashmir and Simla schemes were followed immediately by an interest- 
ing project in the Amritsar District constructed to the designs of Mr. John 
Ashford, O.B.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), assisted by Mr. Stephen Legget, 
M.I.E. (Ind.), primarily ias an experiment to test the possibilities of pumping 
up sulwsoil water by tube wells. 

This is a small scheme, and was the first example of hydro-eleotric on 
canal falls in the Punjab. The Amritsar project was followed by a similar 
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but more up-to-date undertaking at Beniala initiated by S'lr Ganga E.am, Kt., 
assisted by Mr. E. S. Grump, J.S.E., and Mr. Stephen Legget. Tlias under- 
taking is dhiefly of interest for the fact that it was the first undertaking of 
its kind in the Punjab, depending solely on private enterprise. This scheme 
consists of multi-runner open flume type turbines siiniilav to those at 
Amritsai, with a similar type of gear drive. The project embodies an 
interesting and up-to-date syphon overflow, the first of its kind to be used 
in the Punjab. 

The Iten^a scheme is interesting as being the first application of the 
power available at low canal falls for pumping up water from canals on to 
unoommanded areas, a type of development destined to have a considerable 
future in the Province as soon as further supplies of irrigation* water are 
available. 

At the present moment the onlly other undertaking in hand is the XJhl 
Edver project already referred to. 

This has many interesting features, none of which, however, are especially 
novel in hydro-electric development. 

This project makes use of the snow-fed waters of the river Uhl, a tributary 
of the Beas, which joins the latter in Mandi State about five miles east of 
the town of that name. 

Water will be diverted through miles of 9 feet diameter tunnel located 
in solid granite and at an altitude of 6,000 feet, and then dropped through 
a fall of 1,800 feet to the first power station, where 36,000 kilowatts can be 
generated. From this station power will be distributed at a pressure of 
132,000 volts via Pathankot and Dhariwal to Lahiore and Amritsar, with 
branches to Lyiallpur, Fero-zepore and LudMaiia. This forms Stage 1 of the 
project and tliat now under construction, 

llie supply of water at present available can be doubled by the construc- 
tion of a dam 260 feet high. This will create a small lake large enough to 
store sufficient water to increase the available supply of power to 70,600 
kilo-watts. In this second stage of development it is proposed to extend the 
transmission system so as to supply Simla, Ambala and Patd'ala m the east 
and also Gujranwala, Sialkot and possibly Montgomery and Fazilka in the 
west. 

A further development contemplated is to take the water through three 
miles of duct and drop it through a second and lower fall of 1,200 feet, 
generating another 48,000 kilowatts, thereby providing a total of 118,600 
kilowatts. Tihds forms the third stage of the scheme, in which it is proposed 
to extend the transmission system so as to supply Saharanpur, Meerut, Delhi, 
and also the districts of Karnal, Panipat and possibly Eohtak as well. The 
whole system when thus extended will be able to deliver power to over 47 
towns extending from Delhi and B/ohtak in the south to iSialkot and Lyallpur 
in the north, at an average cost of Es.96 per kilowatt year, which is equiva- 
lent to 5 pies a unit. There is also a third fall of 760 feet which could be 
developed later if required ; but this has not yet been surveyed. 

There already exists a sufficient demand for power to justify the con- 
struction of the first stage. There is, however, good reason to believe that 
five years after the completion of the first stage the amount of motive power 
installed in the Province will have nearly doubled. Statistics show that the 
motive power in the area served by the undertaking has been developing 
steadily for the last twenty years at the rate of approximately 10 per cent, 
per annum, i.e., it has been doubling every ten years. This development of 
motive power in the Province can be directly co-relaited with the develop- 
ment of irrigation, and as there are still several promising irrigation projects 
under construction or contemplated, there is no reason to anticipate a cessa- 
tion in the growth of motive power. 

The estimates of power demand and revenue upon which the undertaking 
has been based do not allow for any increase in the rate of development of 
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mofbive power due to tlhe demand oreafeed eithe? by the project itself or any of 
the big irrigation projects now in hand. The possible (dectrificatioa ol the 
railways, the appearance of new industries, and the application of electric 
power to irrigation have not been taken into 'account. Such developments 
may, however, be looked for vith some confidence, and it is quite possible 
that the demand for power for irrigation and drainage purposes alone will he 
sufiBlcient in the nest twenty years to use all the available power. 


APPENDIX II. 


Sketch op “ The Possibilities op Manupaoturing Ammonium Sulphate in 
THE Punjab as a Manure por Sugar-cane.” 

By Mr, A. T. Arnally MJn8i,0.E, 

1. Area under sugar-cane, — India, with 2,500,000 acres under sugar-cane 
(excluding Indian States) is, in point of area, the chief grower in the world ; 
it nevertheless imports sugar, principally from Java and Mauritius, and in 
large and increasing quantities. The Punjab, which is the second largest 
grower among the Provinces, has an area under the cane varying from 
350,000 to 400,000 acres, divided among its 29 districts in year 1921-22 as 
follows : — 


District, 


Acres, 9^ of normal area. 


Hissar 

Bohtak 

Gurgaon 

Karnal 

Ambala 

Simla 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore ... 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... 

Gurdaspur ... 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala... 

Sheikhupura 

Gujrat 

Shahpur 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi... 

Attock 

Mianwali ... 

Montgomery 

Ly allpur 

Jhang 

Multan 

Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


1,028 60 

24,266 65 

7,578 45 

23,284 75 

11,598 64 

1 — 

3,605 62 

19,018 73 

26,064 93 

12,956 110 

2,621 72 

10,647 79 

24,784 83 

49,973 88 

24,449 70 

21,099 107 

16,833 120 

8,814 91 

9,869 124 

84 31 

47 46 

938 81 

49 123 

10,494 243 

49,312 112 

1,973 98 

5,324 182 

6,662 125 

101 149 


326,560 — (Irrigated) 

47,8] 1 — (Unirrigated) 


373,371 89 Total for 1921-22 


456,967 Total for 1920-21. 
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2. Yield of sugar, — ^Sugar-cane yields a higher percentage of sugar than 
any other plant; but, although it is indigenous to India, the best varieties 
are now found in countries where it is grown under European or American 
planters. Yields up to 8,000 lbs. of gur (raw sugar) per acre have been 
obtained under careful cultivation and high manuring in the districts of 
Poona (Bombay) and Burdwan (Bengal), equal to results obtained in Java 
and the West Indies; but the average yield throughout India is estimated 
at not more than 2,240 lbs. per acre. In Bombay and Madras the yield 
varies from 6,600 to 6,700 lbs. ; in Bengal from 3',500 to 4,800 lbs. ; and in 
the Punjab from 1,700 to 2,240 lbs. per acre. 

3. The low yield from the cane in the Punjab is said to be due to (i) the 
actual amount of sugar produced in the crop per acre of cane being very 
low; (ii) an unnecessarily large amount of sugar being lost through imperfect 
extraction of the juice; (iii) losses of sugar through inversion to glucose. In 
commenting upon these causes of low .^h ld, Messrs. W. Boberts and 0. T. 
Faulkner (A Teast Book of Punjab Agriculture^ 1921) observe that the pro- 
spects of radical improvement are not very promising, the climate in most 
parts of the Province seeming to prevent good varieties of sugar-cane from 
ripening properly every year; some improvement in this respect may be 
possible, but it must be remembered, they say, that the amount of water, 
manure and cultivation essential to the cane tells against it in competition 
with other crops especially cotton, for which the climate in most parte of the 
Punjab is said to be more suitable. 

4. Oane-crushing (in mills driven by bullock-power » and f;wr-niaking are 
executed in the Punjab by the individual farmers on their small holdings. 
It has been suggested that an increase of 20 per cent, more juice might be 
effected in the crushing of the canes by establishing factories, such tas exist 
in the United Provinces,* using batteries of nine or more rollers driven by 
steam or oil engines; but, to be successful, use would have to be found for 
the engines during the part of the year when they are not required for cane- 
crushing, and the area under cane, easily accessible to each factory, would 
have to be large. 

5. It seems probable that an increase in yield of gur per acre of sugar- 
cane in the Punjab could be economically effected by any one or more of 
the following means : — (i) the introduction of better varieties of cane; (ii) the 
use of artificial nitrogenous-manures; (iii) the concentration of areas under 
sugar-cane, and the establishment of modern, power-driven sugar-mills. In 
this Note I shall only consider the second of these means, the use of arti- 
ficial nitrogenous-manures. 


6. Gosi and profit from. sugcur~cane, — Messrs. Roberts & Faulkner (A Text 
Book of Punjoj^ Agriculture, p. 147) give the following estimates of the cost 
of cultivation and the profit per acre of sugar-cane in the Punjab, under 
existing conditions : — 


Outlay — 

Six ploughings at Rs.1-8 

Farmyard manure (residue from maize) 

Seed — 8 marlas at Rs.1-12 

Preparation of seed 

Seed-bed preparation 

Sowing 

Three hoeings ... 

Labour charges for 12 waterings 
Land revenue and water rate, &c. ... 
Cane crushing 
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Bs. 

as, p. 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 
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OatlsLY— continued. 


Rs. 

as. p. 

Purnace feeder (fireman) 

7 

0 

0 

Gur-maker 

7 

0 

0 

Hiring of machine 

5 

0 

0 


Total cost Rs.l36 

0 

0 

Return — 

Yield of 25 niaunds of gur at Rs.84 . 

200 

0 

0 

Less cost of cultivation 

136 

0 

0 

Profit per acre (excluding rent ... 

Rs.64 

0 

0 


(1 inaiind eciuais 82.286 lbs.) 

The prices per maund of gur prevailing in Lahore at harvest time during 
the 12 years ending 1921 were: — 1910, Es.6; 1911, Rs.4-2; 1912, Rs.-5-8; 1913, 
Rs.4-16i 1^14, Ils.4-llj 1915, Ils.6-5; 1916, Ils.5; 1917, Bs.6; 1918, Its.6j 
1919, Rs.9-3; 1920, Rs.ll-.8i 1921, Rs.8. 

7. Manuring . — In the us e of artificial manures, India has not assumed the 
importance that other oountries have; vegetable and animal manures, which 
are largely produced in India, are utilized to some ecstent, but the demand 
at present for artificial manures is mainly from European planting com- 
munities for use on tea and cofiee estates. 

8. Manures are generally divided into four classes: phosphates, potassic, 
nitrogenous, and calcareous. In India the phosphatic requirements are 
mostly met by oil-cakes and bones, though basic slag and superphosphate are 
also used to a limited extent in special mixtures for special crops. As 
regards the Punjab, results appear to indicate that very little benefit 
IS at present found in the use of phosphatic manures in most of the ordinary 
systems of agriculture adopted ’’ (Report by a committee of the Board of 
Agriculture, Poona, 1917). 

9. Potassic manures are not generally considered of importance in India, 
and are not used except to a very small extent in special mixtures for 
tea, coffee, garden crops, &c. 

10. Most Indian soils are very deficient in nitrogen, and therefore very 
responsive to dressings of nitrogenous manures. Bulky organic manures 
like oilcake and cattle dung are said to be more suited to Indian soils 
than concentrated manures; and although the demand for the latter for 
special, irrigated crops (such -as sugarcane, tobacco, garden crops, &c,) 
is increasing, and is likely to increase, their wholesale use by the ryots is 
not considered at present possible, owing to want of facilities for their 
cheap supply and transport. 

11. The important artificial nitrogenous-manures in use in India are 
nitrate of soda and ammonium sulphate; both of these have been tried and 
found useful as a source of nitrogen, either to supplement the use of 
organic manures or in complete mixtures. Trials in the Bombay Presidency 
with sulphate of ammonia on sugarcane have proved that on new lands, 
which have only been growing sugarcane comparatively (recently, better 
results are obtained by mixing sulphate of ammonia with safflower, than 
from either cake or sulphate of ammonia alone. The use of sulphate of 
ammonia is reported to be spreading fast in the Bombay Presidency for 
sugarcane on the Deccan canals (the present area under sugarcane on the 
Dectean canals is under 30,000 acres; it is expected to increase in the 
next twenty years to 150,000 acres, with expansion due to new caaiials). 

12. Sugarcane must be sown on manured land, and it responds well to 
a heavy outlay on manures. In the Punjab farmyard manure is used 
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almost exclusively for this purpose ; it is seldom applied directly to the 
land before planting the cane^ chiefly because freshly applied farmyard 
manure appears to attract white ants, which damage the cane, and also 
to delay the ripening of the cane; the greater part, or more usually all, 
of this manure is therefore applied to the preceding maize crop. One 
would think that ammonium sulphate should possess definite advantag-js 
in this respect over farmyard manure — but I have no information on the 
point. 

13. A series of manurial experiments on various crops were made by the 
Government of the Punjab at their Lyallpur farm, and reported upon in 
1920 by Mr. 0. T. Faulkner, late Deputy Director of Agriculture, Lyallpur. 
These experiments were made with the object of discovering the dominant 
manurial ingredient for each of the common crops of the canal colonies 
of the Punjab (sugarcane, maize and cotton during the summer season; and 
wheat, toria and gram during the winter season); a consideration of the 
-economic aspects of the question was postponed for subsequent investiga- 
tion. Their utility, however, is- said to have been impaired by the absence 
•of unmanured control plots, and moreover the way the crops were rotated 
was not typical of the practice of the district. The* results obtained from 
'.sugarcane are given in the following table, which shows the relative yields 
from plots variously trea'ted with artificial fertilizers compared to yields 
from plots treated with farmyard manure. 


Experiments at Lyallpur farm. 



Year. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 


Treatment : 

¥> 

% 

¥> 

¥> 

96 

96 

96 

Farmyard manure (4 
tons per acre). 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Bonemeal (304 lbs. per 
acre). 

82-8 

__ 

94*1 


I 

94*4 

92*2 

Bonemeal (304 lbs.) and 
lime (560 lbs. per 
acre). 




! 147*0 



G-ypsum (560 lbs. per 
acre). 


35*8 



55*5 



Basic slag (656 lbs. per 
acre). 

112*3 


71*2 

— 


77*0 


Lime (660 lbs. per acre) 

95*7 

— 

66*9 

— 

— 

70*9 

— 

Calcium cyanamide 

{397 lbs* per acre). 


122*6 


— 

97*5 

— 

— 

Calcium nitrate (550 
lbs. per acre). 


122*9 

— 

— 

111*6 

— 

— 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs. per acre). 

— 

119*6 


— 

130*9 

— 

— 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs.) and lime 
(560 lbs. per acre). 




171*5 



136*6 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs.), bonemeal 
(304 lbs.), and lime 
(560 lbs. per acre). 


1 

j 

j 


144*1 



138*7 

Ammonium sulphate 
(318 lbs.), calcium 
nitrate (450 lbs. and 
.superphosphate (213 
j;lbs. per acre). 




144*1 



134*5 
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14. In reviewing these experiments, Faulkner observed that sugarcane 
gave a substantially increas^ yield when, manured, the increase amount- 
ing to 20-40 per cent, in all normal years; it was o-nly in 1911 and 19'14t 
when the whole crop was inferior, that the relative increase due to* 
manuring was less; the dressings of farmyard manure caused subsequent 
and consistent increases of yield, but the dressings of soluble nitrogenous- 
compounds caused' a much greater increase. He arrived at the conclusion 
that, so far as could be seen from the experiments, nitrogen is by far 
the most important element of plant food controlling the growth of crops, 

“ grown under the conditions of these experiments «and that the appli- 
cation of nitrogenous manures to sugarcane and maize ** always markedly 
increases the yield.” Gypsum and phosphatic manures appeared to fail, 
under the conditions of the experiments, in producing such increases in 
yield as would render their use profitable on any of the crops experimented. 
upon. 

15. From more recent trials in the Punjab it has been found that 
ammonium sulphate alone, applied at the rate of 360 lbs. per acre, gives- 
the best economic yield. It not only improves* the quality of the cane, 
but also increases the out-turn of cane per acre. Of all the manures tried 
(a) ammonium sulphate (b) superphosphate (c) lime, and (d) complete' 
manure (i.e., a mixture of (a) and (h) along with potassium sulphate),, 
ammonium sulphate alone has been found to be capable of bringing anjr 
excess profit to the zamindar; in this case the excess profit is said to 
come to about Rs. 60 per acre. The results, however, are subject to 
experimental errors, and require further confirmation. (I have no details 
of these recent experiments.) 

16. Irrigation in the Punjab, — ^An important feature of the Punjab is 
that it is extensively irrigated; out of a total cropped area of 27,000,000 
acres, 12,200,000 acres or 46 per cent, are irrigated; of this irrigate area 
8,000,000 acres are irrigated by Government canals, 600,000 apres hy 
private canals, 200,000 acres by tanks and other sources, and 3,600,000 
acres from wells. The areas under the chief crops in 1916-17 were : — 


— 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Total. 

Wheat 

4,600,000 

4,900,000 

9,500,000 

Gram 

4,200,000 

900,000 

5,100,000 

Maize 

800,000 

500,000 

1 1,300,000 

Cotton 

200,000 

900,000 

1,100,000 

Rice 

300,000 

800,000 

1,100,000 

Sugarcane 

50,000 

350,000 

400,000 

Toria 


400,000 

400,000 


17. Messrs. Roberts and Faulkner (A Text Book on Punjab Agricultwre, 
p. 27) say that with cheap electric power it may before long be possible- 
to have nitrogen manure manufactured in the Punjab, and if it could 
be turned out at from Rs.8 to Rs.lO per maund, there should be a great 
future for it as a manure for wheat and cotton.” I believe nitrates are 
the best for wheat, about 120 lb. per acre being required. 

18. Manufacture of ammonium sulphate. — O-^he chief raw materials 
required are cheap electric power and gypsum. The Government of the 
Punjab will probably begin this year to construct the first stage of the 
Uhl river hydro-electric project together with the first stage of the power 
distribution system, which is designed ultimately to supply electricity 
throughout the Punjab, and to Delhi. I am told that, during the first. 
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four to five years of operation, by-product (or off-peak) power will be 
available from this scheme anywhere on the system at about 1 to 2 pies 
per unit (0*0833 to 0*1666 pence per unit) for night supply during eight 
months of the year (July-February) up to a maximum of 5,000 k.w. and 0*11 a 
daily load-factor of 50 per cent.; after the first four to five years of 
operation, the storage dam of the Uhl river scheme will be constructed, 
and the 6,000 k.w. by-product power would from then onwards be available 
throughout the year. If there were suiB&cient inducement to start building 
the dam now, this by-product power would, of course, be made available 
throughout the year from the commencement. For a load of 5,000 k.w. 
at 1 to 2 pies per unit the power would be supplied at 3-phase, 50-cycles, 
and at any voltage to suit the consumer; for smaller loads the supply 
would be at, say, 11,000 or 22,000 volts. 

19. To utilize this by-product power in the manufacture of ammonium 
sulphate, it would be necessary to install converters and -other electrical 
plant of twice the capacity that would be required for a factory of the 
same outturn, but receiving a continuous supply of power throughout 
the day; gasometers would also be required to regulate the fluctuating 
production of hydrogen. 

20. Gypsum occurs in enormous quantities in the Punjab in the Salt- 
range areas of the Jhelum, Shahpur and Mian wall districts ; other important 
occurrences are known along the foot of the Flala Ohitta range in the 
Rawalpindi and Attock districts, and in the Spiti Valley in the Kangra 
district. It also occurs in the neighbouring States of Bikanir, Narwar 
and Kashmir. The average annual production during 1914-18 was as 
follows ; — 



Tons, 

Value, 

£ 

The Punjab (Jhelum district) 

1,389 

56 

Rajputana (Bikaner) 

... 12,103 

672 

,, (Narwar) 

5,363 

247 

Total 

18,857 

975 


21. The most accessible deposits for a factory located near Lahore would 
be those of the Salt range, which, moreover, are in British India, about 
150 miles distant by rail. I have no information regaiding the distance 
between the railway and suitable deposits; there are two or three lines 
running into the Salt range, and the gypsum should be available in Lahore 
at about Rs.lO per ton (the transport of gypsum 150 miles at the present 
N.W, Railway rates would cost Rs.5-2 per ton). Some of the varieties 
of ‘Salt-range . gypsum are said to be very pure, but I have no analysis; 
it occurs in large masses and should be easy to mine. 

22. There is an idea to encourage the establishment of new industries 
in the Punjab on lands between Lahore and Amritsar, which in time may 
become the industrial centre of the Province. These are the two chief 
towns of the Punjab, and they are only 32 miles apart; they are directly 
connected by the main line of the N.W. railway and by the trunk-road, 
and will be connected by the first instalment of the 132,000-volt trunk-line 
of the Punjab electricity distribution system; an adequate water supply 
will be available from the irrigation canals. Somewhere in this area may 
be found upon further investigation the most suitable site in the Punjab 
for a nitrogen factory; it would be well situated not only as regards 
electric power, gypsum, the chief market and business centres (Lahore 
and Amritsar) and the sugarcane districts, but also as regards labour. If 
the nitrogen industry were to be established in this area, and its demand 
for power became very big, Government could arrange to develop further 

Lt.^Coh B. C. Battye, 
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power sites, of which there is a large number in the neighbouring Hima- 
layas, and connect them to their system to meet any requirements of the 
industry, providing, if desired, a continuous supply of power (doubtless 
at a little higher rate). Once, therefore, the nitrogen factory is bu’lt, 
there would be no occasion to scrap it later on in order to move to a 
big power site, and moreover no capital would be required by the nitrogen 
company to construct power works. 

23. To arrive at a rough idea of the possible future magnitude of a 
nitrogen industry, to meet the requirements of the Punjab sugarcane 
alone, we will assume that 50 per cent, of the present area under the 
cane is manured at the rate of 350 lb. of ammonium sulphate per acre. 
There are upwards of 350,000 acres un-der sugarcane each year in the 
Punjab; half this, or 176,000 acres, would consume annually 27,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate, which in turn would require for its manufacture 
13,600 k.w. continuous power throughout the year, or 27,000 k.w. by-product 
power (50 per cent, load-factor) throughout the year. The 5,000 k.w. by- 
product power for eight months would produce about 3,300 tons of 
ammonium sulphate annually ; or about 5,000 tons annually, when it is made 
available throughout the year. The cost of electric power per ton of 
sulphate of ammonia produced would amount to Ils.23 to Bs.46 (with power 
at 1 to 2 pies per unit), or, say, 1 to 2 rupees per maund of fertilizer. 

24. If the cultivator obtained an excess profit of Rs.50 per acre by the 
use of the fertilizer (v. paragraphs 6 and 15 above), he would almost 
double his present profits from the cultivation of sugarcane; this would 
represent an excess profit to the cultivators of the 176,000 acres of Ks. 87 
lakhs annually. 

25. This note is restricted to a consideration of the use of ammonium 
sulphate on sugarcane in the Punjab; there are very important areas, how- 
ever, of sugarcane in the adjacent IJnited Provinces, and in the adjacent 
States, which could be cheaply supplied from a nitrogen factory situated 
between Lahore and Amritsar; and of course cultivators would use the 
fertilizer for other crops besides sugarcane, once it is made readily avail- 
able to them at low prices. 

26. Co-operative Societies , — ^The Punjab is essentially a province of petty 
peasant proprietors — the typical cultivator owning about eight acres, and 
probably renting an additional four acres. The enormous difficulty that would 
have been experienced in supplying such an agricultural community with 
artificial manures, however, is practically solved by the success of the co- 
operative movement in the Punjab. Efforts of the co-operative organisa- 
tion are said (The Wealth and Welfare of the Funjai, by H. Calvert, 
I.O.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab) to be resulting in an 
increasing demand for better seed and improved implements, enquiries 
coming chiefly from co-opera tors, who are beginning to pay greater atten- 
tion to problems of land improvement and the extraction of bigger yields. 
A considerable amount of selected seed is now being distributed through 
the societies, several of which are also trying new sugarcanes with encourag- 
ing success. 

27. The co-operative idea is taking firm root amongst the people; in 
the year 1922-23 the total number of co-operative societies in the Punjab 
was 9,570, with a membership of 256,363 and a total working capital of 
over JB3,000,000. The co-operation between the oo-operative and the 
Agricultural Departments, which is already effecting definite improvements 
in agricultural methods, is a matter of great importance ; these two depart- 
ments between them may be able to effect in time a standard of agriculture 
amongst the peasant cultivators of the Punjab comparable to that usually 
attained by wealthy farmers and planters. We should not have to watt 
for big farmers to replace the small farmers of the Punjab, before we could 
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secure a good market for artificial manures j if tlie Agricultural Department 
were to recommend now the adoption of certain artificial manures for 
certain crops, at prices at which we may be able to supply them to the 
societies, a big market might be possibly created at once. I believe the 
Punjab co-operative societies are financially in a position to order, if 
they wish, up to Bs.50 lakhs worth of artificial manures annually; there 
IS, therefore, a big prospective consumer in existence in the Punjab wealthy 
enough to provide a commercial basis for the establishment of a nitrogen 
industry, but the Co-operative Department has to be convinced that the 
artificial manures (at the prices we could supply them) would be sure to 
bring a satisfactory excess profit to the present cultivators. No elaborate 
organisation has to be created for the distribution of artificial manures 
in the Punjab or for the propogation of the knowledge of their value; it 
already exists in the co-operative societies, which would become our con- 
sumers. 


28. Protection and transport. — As Mr. Calvert has pointed out, the 
land-locked position of the Punjab affords valuable protection to industries 
based on local markets; any based on local agricultural requirements would 
be very favourably situated. Goods manufactured in Lahore are protected 
by 761 miles of freight from Karachi, 1,264 miles from Bombay, 1,213 miles 
from Calcutta, and about 1,070 miles from the coal mines and iron works 
of Bihar and Orissa. The following are the present rates for railing 
ammonium sulphate or saltpetre from the three chief Indian ports to 
Lahore ; — 


Calcutta to Lahore 
Bombay to Lahore 
Karachi to Lahore 


Per maund, 
Ps. a. p. 
2 10 11 
2 0 0 
1 10 11 


Per ton 
Bs. a. p. 

73 0 2 

64 7 0 

46 12 8 


Sulphate of ammonia (20-21 per cent, nitrogen) at present, in wagon loads, 
varies from Bs.l90 to Ils.200 per ton gross f.o.r. Calcutta; at the fore- 
going transport rate it would amount to Ils.263 to Rs.273 per ton delivered 
in Lahore, or about Bs.l0 per maund. 

27. The present rate per maund-mile for ammonium sulphate or saltpetre 
on the N.-W. Railway is 0'42 pie, or roughly 1 anna per ton-mile, T^ich 
would be the rate for railing sulphate of ammonia from a nitrogen factory 
near Lahore to different parts of the Punjab. 


Supplementary Note hy Mr. A. T. Arnall on Nitrogen Fixation 
in the Punjal), 

I wrote the above “ Rough Note on the possibilities of manufacturing 
ammonium sulphate in the Punjab as a manure for sugarcane ** in 
September 1924. I have no time at the moment to revise this note, and 
bring it up to date, but may add the following • — 

Fixation Processes. — The processes in use for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen may be divided into : — 

(1) The arc process. 

(2) The cyanamido process. 

(3) The manufacture of ammonia by direct synthesis. 

The arc process produces nitric acid from which nitrate of lime can be 
made. This process requires a very large amount of power in proportion 
to the amount of atmospheric nitrogen fixed, and has only been a commercial 
success in Norway, where the cost of electric power is abnormally low. 
The process would be quite out of the question in the Punjab, and in any 
case the product, viz., nitrate of lime, is not suitable. 

Lt..Col. B. G. Battye. 
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The Cyanamide process does not require any very large amount of power, 
but on the other hand requires good quality coke as one of its raw materials. 
The process is not profitable in small units and cyanamide under certain 
circumstances acts as a plant poison and there is a tendency for it to be 
superseded by other nitrogenous products. -Sulphate of ammonia can be 
and has been produced from cyanamide, but the combined process is 
complicated and less economical under the conditions which we are con- 
sidering than when a direct synthetic ammonia process is used. 

Of the various synthetic ammonia processes, the Oasale process appears 
to be by far the most favourable, firstly because a smaller unit can be 
employed economically with this process than with any other, secondly, 
becatuse of the simplicity of the process and thirdly, because of the low 
capital cost. 

The Casale process of nitrogen fixation produces anhydrous ammonia 
in liquid form by the combination of nitrogen and hydrogen under con- 
ditions of high pressure and temperature in the presence of a catalyst. 
Mectrio power is used for the production of pure hydrogen by the electro- 
lysis of water. It is not used otherwise in the process except for the 
operation of compressors and other auxiliary machinery. As a consequence, 
by the provision of gasometers for the storage of the accumulated hydrogen, 
it is possible to arrange the load from the power stations at such hours 
of the day or night as may be most convenient and so reduce the power 
taken at times of peak load. It is, therefore, a very valuable process for 
the power engineer to employ in connection with the ordinary industrial 
or lighting lo^. 

The synthetic plant is generally made in units to produce 7i tons of 
anhydrous ammonia daily, and one such unit in operation would require 
■5,000 K.W. continuously for its operation. The smallest plant, therefore, 
that would be installed in practice would be one consisting of two such 
units so that one could always be in operation, the other being held in 
reserve in order to maintain continuous operation while catalysts were 
being changed, &c. 

The ammonia produced would preferably be fixed as sulphate of ammonia 
which has been found to be the most suitable nitrogen fertilizer for sugar- 
cane, as already indicated in the attached note. This product can be pre- 
pared either by means of sulphuric acid made from imported sulphur or 
pyrites or by the use of gypsum found in the locality. The gypsum process 
is used in Germany, and also in Spain, and I believe to a limited extent 
in England. 

If the product is prepared by means of sulphuric acid made from imported 
'Sulphur or pyrites, a sulphuric acid plant must be put up. A complete 
Casale plant (including necessary sulphuric acid plant), giving an annual 
output of approximately 10,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, located in a 
convenient part of the Punjab, should be able to produce ammonium sulphate 
Ex Works at rather less than a Bs.160 per ton, or Es5— 8 — 0 a maund, 
based on powei costing about Rs.70 per K.W. year. In this connection, 
Mr. D. Milne, C.I.E., Director of Agriculture, gave me in January, 1925, 
the cost per ton of ammonium sulphate delivered at Lyallpur and Gurdaspur 
Agricultural Stations as follows: — 


Year, 

Lyallpur, 

Ghjbrdaspur, 


Rs, a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1914 

348 0 0 

— 

1916 

— 

345 0 0 

1916 

369 0 0 

— 

1917 

— 

397 8 0 

1918 

— 

690 11 8 

1919 

— 

560 13 4 
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Year. 

1^20 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Lyallpur, Gwrdaspur, 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


600 0 0 

600 0 0 

476 

4 

0 

Discontinued 

351 

9 

4 

do. 

536 

4 

0 

do. 

435 

0 

0 


It will be seen from the focregoing that the price paid by the Agricultural 
Department is very oonsidenably above the price that would have to be 
paid from a commercial plant established in the Punjab, even when using 
imported sulphur. 

In my opinion the position fully justifies a thorough investigation of a 
proposal to manufacture ammonium sulphate in the Punjab by means of 
off-peak power from the Mandi Scheme, linked up with, if necessary, 
power from canal falls in the Province. This investigation should, of 
course, also include the possibility of utilising gypsum from the Salt Range 
in place of imported sulphur. 


Oral Evidence. 

44.402. The Chairman: You are Chief Engineer in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

44.403. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
that you wish to give. Would you like to make any additional statement 
at this stage, or may we ask you a few questions ?= — I have nothing further 
to add. 

44.404. Would you tell the Commission the extent of your responsibilities? 
— am Chief Engineer of the new branch of the Public Works Department 
that has been brought into existence to construct the Uhl river hydro-electric 
project which is now under construction. 

44.405. And that is the limit of your present function, is it?— Yes. 

44.406. What ofidcer, if any, is responsible for reviewing hydro-electric 
schemes in the Punjab as a whole? — ^It is rather difficult to say. Govern- 
ment have so far not formulated any definite policy that I am aware of 
with that object in view, but I have succeeded in getting a Government 
order issued to the effect that no hydro-electric development is to be 
undertaken by any Government department without having the particulars 
of that development sent to me for examination. That has been published 
as an order of Government and sent to all departments in order to ensure 
co-ordination of the water-power resources. 

44.407. From your knowledge and experience of hydro-electric develop- 
ment, would you say that it is a field in which it is most desirable that 
due consideration should be had for the future so that previous commit- 
ments may not prejudice development? — Yes. 

44.408. So much from the provincial angle; Now from the All-India 
point of view, would you say that the same thing applies? — ^Yes, but not 
quite to the same extent, as the only contact with other Provinces in 
connection with hydro-electric power are the North-West Frontier Province 
in the north and the United Provinces in the south. The investigations 
of the North-West Frontier Province with regard to the water-power 
resources have been included in those of the Punjab, treating them as a 
whole. We have not made any investigations into the resources of water 
power in the United Provinces, but we have come in contact with that 
Province in connecti-qn with the proposals to extend our transmission system 
to supply Delhi, because at one stage there wajs a proposal to construct 
a main transmission line to Delhi via Saharanpur and Meerut and in that 
connection we have had to carry on some negotiations with the United 
Provinces. 

Lt.^Ool. B. G. Battye. 
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_ 44,409. Sir Gcmga Bam : Was that meant for lighting purposes only ? — 
No, for industrial power. 

44.410. The Ghairmam: You have mentioned the North-West Frontier 
Province and the United Provinces: how about the Indian States? — Our 
relations with the Indian States are all carried out through the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, and we have entered into agreements 
with two States so far, one the Mandi State, in whose territory we are 
actually constructing and developing our site, and with the Kapurthala 
State. But we have had very great difficulty in coming to any proper 
understanding with the States surrounding Patiala and the difficulties of 
negotiating agreements with Patiala State have to some extent post- 
poned the extension of our operations in that direction. 

44.411. I® there any officer directly responsible to the Government of 
India who is in a position to take an active and useful part in that matter ? 
— Only the Agent to the Governor-^neral, who of course renders a great 
deal of assistance. 

44.412. You are no doubt aware of the history of hydro-electric surveys 
in India. I think there have been three and you are probably aware that 
as the result of the recommendations of the Inchoape Committee the posts 
of the Chief Engineer of Hydro-Electric Surveys and Electrical Adviser 
to the Government of India were abolished in August, 1922. From the 
All-India angle, would you say that it is desirable that the Government of 
India should have some officer responsible to it for hydro-electric develop- 
ment as a whole in India ? — ^I should say that it is very desirable but I am 
not in a position to say to what extent the questions that are arising and 
coming under the notice of the Government of India are sufficiently 
numerous or important to justify a whole-time officer. 

44.413. The trouble is, of course, that rights that may be granted and 
vested interest that may arise may in the future stand in the way ofi the 
best use being made of the hydro-electric possibilities in the country? — 
Yes, I agree. 

44.414. And it is difficult, unless a very close watch is kept, to prevent 
such commitments being entered into. Would you agree with that? — 
Certainly. 

44,416. Now to turn to the note which you have provided to the Com- 
mission: In answer to Question 9 on page 648 you say: '‘There 
is little doubt that the availability in 1930 of cheap hydro-electric power 
will enable this problem to be solved by means of pumping.” Is that pump- 
ing from wells? — ^It was not intended to be confined to wells; it was pump- 
ing either from wells or from open drainage ditches. 

44.416. You have attached a series of notes to your note of evidence, 
dealing with the possibilities of developing the manufacture of artificial 
fertilizers, using electricity as the power. How far have the investigations 
into the economic ossibilities of these schemes been carried? — ^About as far 
as you see on the paper in front of you. 

44.417. Nothing further than that?^ — ^No. 

44.418. So that meantime no commercial concern would venture in this 
field?-— I do not think so. 

44.419. On page 649, you suggest that in the future fodder crops may 
be grown which will be consumed by the livestock and that the waste stalks 
which are now eaten by the animals will be available for manufacture into 
fuel. Have you studied the history of fuel manufacture of that description? 
— ^No ; it is merely a suggestion that occurred to me while I was drafting out 
the replies to the questionnaire; it occurred to me as the only feasible way of 
getting cheap fuel into the hands of the farmer. 
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44.420. On pag-e 660, you suggest an investigation into this question of 
manufacturing ammonium sulphate by using your off-peak power and say 
that Government would be justified in embarking on a more detailed 
examination of its possibilities? — ^Yes, most distinctly. I am quite con- 
vinced of that. 

44.421. Would that be an expensive venture, the survey which you sug- 
gest? — I am afraid I could not answer that. 

44.422. What is to be the nature of the current to be transmitted along 
your main lines? — Alternate current, three phases, 50 cycles; that is the 
standard practice. 

44,42B. And at a voltage of? — I am not quite certain about that yet, 
probably 132,000; we are investigating that question at the moment. 

44.424. What is the smallest power unit which, in your view, would, 
economically speaking, justify the stepping down for use with prime movers ? 
— ^That is a question which we are investigating at present. In fact, the 
electrical industry is concentrating as a whole on this particular problem. 
At present the smallest economic unit is about 100 kws. and even greater but 
I hope that eventually we may be able to get something like 10. It is a 
highly technical problem upon which the best brains of the electrical in- 
dustry are at present concentrated. Eventually we hope to be able to 
tap our transmission line with sorne means or other to supply every village 
through which we pass. 

44.425. You agree that the probable extent to which current of this 
nature is likely to be useful to the agricultural community is the very 
centre of the problem P — Yes, it is ; but of course you have got to remember 
that, even if we could step down to small units that only supply the 
villages through which the actual transmission line passes, which means an 
area about ten miles wide along the whole length of the transmission line, 
it does not enable us to solve the problem of how to get into districts more 
than ten miles away from the line. That necessitates additional branch 
lines at low pressure ; but it is merely a matter of cost ; it can be solved. 

44.426. You mention the instance of California. I w^as thinking of the 
use of electrical energy by a rural population. To what use is the current 
put in that country by agriculturists, for power purposes? — I do not think 
they have used it for power purposes, il^cently there have been several 
papers read before the Technical Institutes, and it was suggested that 
there were 120 uses for power on a farm, including of course ploughing, 
and in America nearly all those uses ^re taken advantage of. 

44.427. Even in America the low load factor has to some extent prohibited 
the development in the rural areas, has it not ? The amount of current used 
outside California in the United States by the rural population is not very 
important? — ^No; it is only at the beginning of the development, largely 
owing to the remoteness of the farms from the transmission line. 

44.428. What is the proposal in the case of the scheme for which you are 
responsible, that Government should own the trunk lines? — ^Yes; we are 
building them. Our intention at present is that Government should own 
the whole undertaking and operate it. 

44.429. Have you made up your minds as to who is going to pay for the 
stepping-down stations ? — The trunk lines and the stepping-down stations 
and the distribution in the villages and towns except where licensees at 
present exist are to be under the Government; that is the present intention. 
It has been suggested that this distribution system in the towns and tha 
villages should eventually be made over either to local authorities or 
distribution companies after they have been built and have been in 
operation for a few years. 

Lt.~Col, B. C* Batty e. 
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44.430. Would' you expect electricity to take the place of bullock power 
to any great extent? — think it will take the place of bullock power on a 
large scale. But whether it can take its place in the matter of ploughing 
IS another matter. 

44.431. Let us take pumping. Already mechanical prime movers are 
used for pumping water from tube wells. Do you think there is an 
important field for electrical development in that direction? — I think there 
IS suiB&cient evidence to show that it will develop, but it will develop slowly. 
It is complicated by the fact that the farmer has to keep some bullocks, and 
a small man is compelled to have a pair of bullocks in any case and he 
could use them for pumping. 

44.432. Has it occurred to you that the loss in manurial values might be 
an important consideration in any change of that sort? — The total amount 
of manure produced by two bullocks on a single farm is, I fancy, very small. 

44.433. I observe from page 554 of your note that you think that the prin- 
ciple of irrigating land above the level of command by means of electrical 
power used to pump water from canals is likely to be an important direction 
of development in the future ? — 'Provided the water is available in the canal. 
At present I understand that practically all the water that can be brought 
by the canals can be used up on the commanded area and that there is a 
shortage of water for uncommanded areas, but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with this matter; that is an irrigation question. 

44.434. In the main, has the case for constructing this system been 
founded on the assessed demand by large communities such as Lahore? — 
No merely large communities ; it has been assessed on the total motive power 
actually installed in the towns which we propose to supply. There has 
been a very detailed census made of every motive power user and the 
amount of motive power he has installed, above 10 horse-power. We have 
not concerned ourselves with people who have motive power of less than 
10 horse-power. That has been tabulated out and examined and it forms 
the basis of this project and a lot of that is in small towns, not large 
communities. 

44.435. I see that you do not include the stimulation of plant growth 
by electrical discharges in the objects that you have in mind. That is 
perhaps a little futuristic? — ^I personally know Mr. Blackmann, and I 
discussed it with him when he was making his experiments in 1919, and 
I gathered from him that he had proved conclusively that there is a 
development of plant growth ; but I am e^ecially interested in selling power, 
and the amount of power required for this purpose is a negligible quantity; 
from the point of view of the salesman I am not interested in it ; but from 
the point of view of agriculture I think it is likely to be very costly; it 
requires a very costly overhead system of wires. 

44.436. Oan you tell us how soon the first rural area in the plains may 
expect to have power at its disposal? — >We hope to have the whole of the 
first stage of our system complete by April 1st, 1930. That will enable us 
to supply power as far as LyaUpur and also as far as Ferozepore measured 
from Lahore, and Ludhiana measured from Amritsar, and also, of course, 
in tlie district between Pathankote and Amritsar and also Pathankote and 
Mandi State, subject to the limitation imposed on us by the difficulty ot 
stepping down from the trunk transmission line in between the bigger towns. 

44.437. Sir Kenry Lawrence : When do you expect to be able to put your 
power on the market P—Our goal is April 1st, 1930. We have a chart 
drawn up for every part of the project and charted out for the progress 
every month up to that date. 

44.438. How much power will you be producing then? — 36,000 kilowatts. 
We hope to be able to put that amount on the market by then. 
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44j439. Do you see your way (to tke sale of thajb in a short period? — We 
see our way to the disposal of 20,000 odd kilowatts >alniost at once, which will 
he suflioient to pay our working expenses and interest charges, but not 
depreciatdon. 

44.440. What is the capital that will have been spent up to that time P — 
Ils.422 lakhs. 

44.441. All of which is provided by Government? None is on the market? 
— Government so far have only borrowed from the Government of India. 
We use the Government of India as ooir banker. There have been no 
loans on the market; we get our money cheaper from the Government ot 
India than we could in any other way. 

44.442. When your scheme is fully developed, how much capital will it 
have required? — Governiment has only sanctioned expenditure on the first 
stage, which requires the Bs.422 Iiakhs X spoke of. If the demand for 
further power develops, we can develop this particular site in Mandi to a 
total of 118,000 kilowatt in three stages. 

44.443. Between 36,000 and 118,000 kilowatts the expenditure will bo very 
much less per unit? — Yes. 

44.444. What will be the approximate cost for 118,000 kilowatts? — A little 
over Its.1,000 lakhs, which includes the whole of the transmission system and 
distributions down to Delhi and covering, the whole of the Punjab between 
Wazirahad and Delhi. I cannot tell you offhand the figure for the power 
station alone. 

44.445. Is that 10 crores in addition to* the first four? — No, it is 10 to 11 
crores for the whole scheme for developing 118,000 kilowatts and providing a 
transmision system to sell it. 

44.446. When do you hope to have a demand for the full 118,000 kilowatts P 
— iWe have not ventured on a forecast, but we have drawn up charts sug- 
gesting a I ate of development for capital expenditure based on certain 
assumptions. The demand for 118,000 kilowatts is so much in the air that 
we have not ventured to suggest a definite time, but between twenty and 
thirty years would be a safe figure. If the demand for power for agricultural 
purposes develops, we might get that demand in ten years. 

44.447. To start with, you will only be able to meet your working expenses 
and interest, and will be able to make no provision for depreciation ? — When 
we sell the whole 36,000 kilowatts it will cover everything, including working 
expenses, interest and depreciation; but the amount we expect to be able to 
sell immediately is about 20,000 kilowatts, which will enable us to pay work- 
ing expenses and interest. iWe anticipate that in five years the demand will 
develop for the full 36,000 kilow’atts, so that at the end of five years the first 
stage will be fully loaded and paying its way fully. 

44.448. What rat-e do you allow for depreciation? — Qn the whole project 
2 per cent, on capital. That, includes the cost of the tunnel and many other 
works which are permanent ; it is practically a sinking fund. It is taken on 
every item separately. On some it is 6 per cent., on others 4, 3 or 2. It 
worli out to an average of 1*9, and we have taken it at 2 on the whole thing. 

44.449. (What proportion of the 36,000 kilowatts is allotted for agricultural 
purposes? — None whatever. We did not consider ourselves justified in 
assuming any market for power for agricultural purposes. It was too 
speculative altogether. If we had done that, we mi^t have gone in for a 
project twice the size, but we should have had no- foundation for it. 

44.450. If the ag^'icultural demand develops, will you be able to meet it? — 
There will be no difficulty in doing that. 

44.451. Sir Ganga Bern : You say with the sale of 36,000 kilowatts you 
will be able to cover all expenses. What rate have you considered as a 
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selling rate?— The selling rate for power delivered to the consumer is based 
on Bb. 170 per kilowatfc-year. 

44.452. The demand will be mostly per kilowatt-hour ?— That depends on 
the load factor of the consumer. It works out on an average to about 
9*65 pies per kilowatt-hour delivered at the consumer’s premises. 

44.453. iWhen the whole scheme is developed, what is the lowest rate at 
which you will be able to sell to the agriculturist? Three pies per kilowatt- 
hour? — No, never for so little as that. 

44.454. With the latest form of machinery it can be generated for 2 pies? 
— ^That is for fuel charges only, but there are many other items to be con- 
sidered. 

44,456. Amongst the many schemes which have com© before you for the 
use of electricity in agriculture, have you considered the American scheme 
for increasing the yield of crops by a network of wireto*-' — ^No, 

44.456. Another American scheme is for arc lights to increase the sun- 
light? — ^We have not considered that. 

44.457. You have heard of these schemes? — ^Yes. I believe they have also 
a scheme for making fowls lay faster. 

44.458. On page 563 of your note you say : “The synthetic plant is generally 
made in units to produce 7J tons of anhydrous ammonia daily, and one 
such unit in operation would require 5,000 kilowatts continuously for its 
operation.” If that is so, it wiU never be a paying proposition? — ^It does 
not pay to manufacture fertilisers on a small scale. You could put in a 
plant for 500 kilowatts, hut the cost would be greater. 

44.459. On the same page you give the cost per ton of ammonium sulphate 
delivered at Lyallpur as Es.348. I do not think that is correct? — That 
refers to 1914. These were figures given to Mr. Arnold by Mr. Milne. 

44.460. His information is not correct; it can now be obtained for Es.5 to 
Ils.6 a hundredweight in Lyallpur ?— I will make a note of that. 

44.461. You refer also to pyrites. Have you found any source of iron 
pyrites in this country — ^No, we only know of gypsum. 

44.462. I am told there is a deposit in Gwalior. Have you heard of that? 
—No. 

44.463. I do not understand what you mean on page 549 when you say : 
“It is possible that fodder crops grown to take the place of the waste 
stalks now eaten by animals would not only improve the quality of the 
livestock but would release this waste to be compressed by machinery into 
cakes of convenient size and weight for fuel purposes ”?— I understand that 
a large aiOfOunt of wastage oS the crop is eaten by the cattle now, and they 
excrete it in the form of manure which is made into cakes and burned. I 
suggest you might burn it before it is eaten. 

44.464. You refer to Ihusa and so on? — Yes, chopped maize stalks and 
that kind of thing. 

44.465. Sir Thomas Middleton : To what points do your main transmission 
lines radiate from Mandi?— There is a trunk line through Amritsar which 
terminates at Lahore. From that we have three branches in the first 
stage: from Lahore to Lyallpur, from Lahore to Ferozepore and from 
Amritsar back to Ludhiana. 

44.466. The voltage of the main trunk line is 133,000? — ^Yes. 

44.467. What about the secondary lines?— 66,000. 

44.468. These secondary lines will be traversing agricultural country. 
What would be the cost of transforming down to 400 volts or thereabouts? 
— ^I have not the exact figure, but it would be very much less than from the 
main line. 
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44.469. The cost of transformers is very considerable at the present 
time? — ^It goes up as the square of the voltage, so that with a high 
voltage it is very costly. With medium voltages it is not veiy expensive. 

44.470. For stepping down from 33,000 to 400, would a single trans- 
former cost from £200 to £400? — Yes, but this depends on the size. 

44.471. I understood you to say to the Chairman that the best brains 
in the electrical world were being concentrated on this subject at the 
present time ? — YeSj to produce a cheap small transformer for high voltages. 

44.472. The cxjst of the transformer is the main difficulty in utilising 
electricity for agricultural purposes? — ^Yes. 

44.473. I think you know that Sweden is the European country which 
has done most in the application of electricity to agriculture. Do you 
happen to know why it is that such progress has been made in Sweden? — 
Because the Swedish peasant is very much better educated as to the 
uses of motive power on the farm and he has taken it up very much 
more readily; if it were taken up as readily out here, we should be able 
to do the same thing. 

44.474. How was he induced to take it up? That is the point. It was 
not altogether a question of intelligence. Was it not because Swedish 
producers of electricity sold the excess load at very cheap rates to induce 
the farmer to take it up? — I cannot give you first-hand evidence to that 
effect, but I think that is true. I know the manager of the Swedish 
concern, I discussed various questions with him, but I did not ask him 
that question and so I cannot tell you. 

44.475. That is what happened. I see that, in the estimate made for 
the production of sjmthetic ammonia, a figure of from 1 to 2 pies per 
kilowatt hour is quoted as being the possible price to be charged for 
power? — Excess power costs us nothing; by-product power costs us nothing. 

44.476. Is there any prospect of your being in a position to supply 
power at that price for agricultural purposes? — ^Provided we can ensure 
being able to switch it off at our own convenience, and that is rather 
difficult to do when it is spread out amongst a number of small consumers; 
vhen you get one big man like this taking 5,000 kilowatts, you can have 
an arrangement by which you can cut him off and you know he is cut 
off; hut it is rather difficult to ensure that when dealing with a number 
of small people spread over a large area. 

44.477. At present the agricultural applications in view are pumping, 
sugar mills, mills for rice and wheat grinding, and that class of stationary 
machinery. Do any others occur to you? — We had long discussions about 
two years ago which we tried to summarise in those notes which we gave 
you. As far as I can recollect, we came to the conclusion that, outside 
pumping, in this Province at present there was very little likelihood of 
getting any market for power on the farm. 

44.478. But if by producing sulphate of ammonia at a cheap rate you 
largely increase the sugar crop, there will be a good deal more crushing 
to do? — Yes, if we could concentrate the crushing into factories, then I 
think that would give us a market. 

44.479. But even the small three-roller mill could utilise electricity? — 
Yes, but it is spread about so much over the country and the load is so 
small at each point, that it does not justify the network of transmission 
lines to supply the power at those points; if you could concentrate it at 
the factoiy, we could take a single line to the factory. 

44.480. Is this Oasale process to which you refer being much worked 
at present on the Continent? — ^It is in use satisfactorily, I believe, in 
Italy. 
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44.481. Has it displaced the Haber process to any extent? — No, I do 
not think so, because it is a new process and has only been developed in 
Italy for a few years. 

44.482. Professor Gangulee: It is a post-war development? — ^Yes, it i& 
entirely post-war. 

44.483. Sir Thomas Middleton: I think it originated in France? — I could 
not tell you. 

44.484. It IS a patented process — Yes. 

44.485. You can only work under patents? — ^Yes. 

44.486. I assume there would be no difficulty in arriving at an arrange- 
ment; has this point been gone into? — iWe have not gone into it, but the 
man' who wi-ote this paper for me was employed by Hr. Crowley in London 
for some years, and as a matter of fact, he wrote this note when he was 
in the employment of Hr. Orowley; I believe Hr. Crowley has organised 
a syndicate in London which has obtained the patent rights for the 
development of the Oasale process I think in the British Empire; I am not 
absolutely au fait with all the particulars. 

44.487. Professor Gangulee: Have you worked out the details of the 
Oasale process? — ^No, nothing more than you see in the paper. 

44.488. So that you could not tell us whether it would be advisable for 
the State to undertake the manufacture or subsidise such undertakings? — 
No, it is that very inquiry we are asking you to do; we are suggesting an 
inquiry to ascertain that. 

44.489. You are waiting for the demand for the fertiliser before you 
start making it; is that the position? — Yes. 

44.490. You can create the demand by producing cheap fertilisers? — The 
two must go together; we must have a certain minimum demand before 
we can start. 

44.491. The sale of nitrogenous fertilisers is increasing in India as a 
whole. P — I believe so, 

44.492. So that that is an indication that there would be a growing 
and steady market in India for nitrogenous fertilisers? — ^Yes, we think 
there is sufficient market already, or there very shortly will be, owing 
to the development of the Agricultural Hepartment. We think there 
probably would be sufficient market, but the matter has to be investigated 
by experts. 

44.493. Sufficient market to justify the Government in undertaking such 
a scheme as the Oasale process ? — Yes ; if not to undertake, t6 subsidise it. 

44.494. Mr, Boherts : WUth reference to paragraph 24 of your note, on 
page 561, any profit you may get from selling ammonium sulphate will depend 
on your manure being cheaper than the imported manure, or in other words, 
the differemce between yours and the imported in price? — Yes. 

44.495. This is merely an indication of what is possible in the future? — 
Yes. 

44.496. Ho you think it would help if we were to recommend a subsidy 
now in anticipation of this demand, and that we should try supplying 
nmnure at a cheap price, say, Ils.8 a maund, on a fairly large scale? 
Ho you think that would help at all in the next two or three years? — ^Yes, 
I think that is a splendid suggestion. 

44.497. At present other manures like nitrate are being supplied, but 
not very much sulphate as far as I know? — ^Yes. 

44.498. These firms are pushing their produce a good deal ; I was wonder- 
ing whether you have any views on the point?— We have not thought 
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out any procedure to try and develop the market, but any suggestion like 
that is worth consideration; we could subsidise imported manures until 
such time as we are able to replace them, and then stop the subsidy. 

44,499. Sir Eenry Lawrence: What area is served by the first stage of 
your scheme? — cannot give it in s<][uar6 miles, but I can sho-w it on the 
map; it is serving 22 towns included on a line from Mandi to Pathankot, 
from Panthankot to Amritsar, from Amritsar to Lahore, and on to Lyallpur, 
with a strip down to- Perozepore and another strip to Ludhiana and the 
towns that occur actually on these routes, with one or two small diversions 
such as Tarn Taran below Amritsar, a few miles away ; that is the area. 

44.600. The figure you mentioned to Sir Ganga Earn, 9.6 pies, is for the 
supply in bulk? — ^No, that is the supply to* the individual mill-owner. 

44.601. Down to what minimum? — ^That is the average of all the supply 
down to 10 h.p. 

44.602. When you bring your power into Lahore, do you then sell it to 
the existing Lahore Company? — ^That is the present proposal because that 
is a town in which there is a licensee at present operating. 

44,503. On what sort of rate would you be supplying ? — That is the subject 
of negotiations which are in hand at the present moment, but we hope to 
be able to sell it to them in a big bulk supply concentrated at one point at a 
figure which may work out eventually at about 5 or 6 pies. 

44.604. About the same as the supply in Bombay? — ^Much the same. 

44.605. The Chairman ; Have there been any indications of a demand from 
the Railway Companies for power for traction? — ^The North Western Rail- 
way employed Messrs. Merz and Maclellan about six years ago to give 
them a report on the possibilities of electrifying certain sections of their 
line. That was based upon steam. Since then they have not taken any 
step towards investigating the possibility or desirability of electrifying 
those sections upon water power except the Kalka-Simla Railway where, at 
Diy suggestion, they had an investigation carried out about three years 
ago ; I was one of a Committee that worked out a report on the subject. 

44,600. It is the case, is it not, that as a rule water carried by canals 
is not capable of providing power? But is it your view that in future 
construction canal falls might be designed with an eye to power purposes, 
without prejudice to their primary purpose ?-~'Tes, I have been advocating 
that for tlie last twelve years. 

44.507. Do you think your words have fallen on willing ears? — They are 
beginning to bear fruit at present I think, e.g., in the designs of the head- 
works at Suleimanke; for the new headworks now being built I supplied 
them with designs for the foundations and masonry work for a two-turbine 
station which would use water falling from the river into the canal; thal 
has actually been provided and they can now put in those turbines at a 
later date if they want to do so without any special extra expenses; for 
masonry work that is the only case I know of where it has actually been 
done. 

44.508. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you communicated those designs to 
the engineers of the Sukkur Barrage?— No, I have never been asked to. I 
simply got out the designs and made a present of them to Mr. Smith, who 
was the Superintending Engineer in charge; it was purely unofficial on my 
part. 

44.509. 8firf Qanga Bam: Your Kangra railway has not been electrified? 
— No. 

44.510. Are they still keeping to steam? — Yes. 

44,611. Can you say why?— No, I cannot. 
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44.512. Your transmission lines will run parallel? — 1 had better tell the 
history of it. The Kangra Valley Eailway was originally got out by 
ourselves asi part of our own project; we realised that it was a very long 
way from the coal field; we had a surplus of electric power available; we 
realised that although the traffic in the first ten years might not be 
sufficient to justify electrification at once, it was almost inevitable that 
that line would be electrified eventually. We located the line with steep 
grades with a view to eventual electrification. The project was taken 
over by the North Western Eailway and they have located it as a steam 
railway with a much fiatter grade. The Punjab Government is at present 
under agreement to pay them a subsidy for thirteen years amounting to a 
maximum of four lakhs a year to cover the cost of operating the line. The 
line will be operated by steam. 

44.513. Do you know what the weight of rail is? How many tons per 
yard are they putting in? — They are I believe putting in 60 lb. rails. 

44.514. And they have not considered the possibility of working that 
line by ordinary motor power?— -No. 

44,516. The Chairman: Is there any journal published in India to which 
you could have communicated the idea embodi^ in the scheme for using 
falls on canals for power which you have just mentioned? — Yes, there are 
two or three engineering journals in India. 

44.516. Is there any irrigational journal?— No; but there is a journal 
published annually containing the papers read before the Engineering 
Congress in Lahore which has been very useful in that particular way. 

44.517, Have you had the chance of sending any contribution of that 
sort to any of the official agricultural journals? — No. 

44,618. The provision of power lift at extremely cheap rates is of very 
distinct agricultural interest, is it not? — Yes; I advocated the design of 
canal falls in the first place with a view to power development as far back 
as 1914 in a paper which was read at the Engineering Congress at Lahore 
in order to encourage the development of artificial fertilizers and since 
then the only canal system that has been built is the one known as the 
Sutlej Valley Project. 

44,519. You will see my point; the stimulus for the construction of such 
a scheme would probably come from the cultivator who wants the water, 
rather than from the Irrigation officer who as long as he can sell the 
water and make his scheme a financial success does not usually concern 
himself with anything else? — ^Yes; what we hope to do is to develop all 
the best falls eventually and link them’ up and have complete system of 
thirty or forty stations, and then they can be shut down one at a time 
without anybody knowing anything about it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Dewan Bahadur RAJA NARAINDRA NATH, M.A., M.L.C., 

Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — Agrioultueal Education. — (v) The main incentive is to get 
a Government post. 

(vi) Yes, but the agricultural classes in the Puii3ab mean agricultural 
castes. I am of opinion that preference for admission to agricultural 
colleges and schools should be given in the! following order : — 

1. Landowners* whose principal source of income is land and who 
reside on the land. 

2. Landowners who, though not residing on their land, depend 
mainly on land, or whose principal source of income is land. 

3. Others. 

(x) In connection with this I may put forward, for consideration of the 
Commission, a scheme which will not only relieve unemployment, but will 
popularise agriculture and introduce a series of object lessons in improved 
methods of agriculture, and husbandry to the more ignorant and illiterate 
land owners and tenants. 

I would set apart a large ai’ea of Crown lands, specially those on the 
new systems of canals about to be opened, for small grants not exceeding 
two squares each to persons who previously owned no land but who had 
received education in an agricultural college. The minimum standard of 
agricultural education required should be a six months’ course such as that 
now meant for land agents and managers. Land should be given on twenty 
years’ lease, the lease in no case to be renewed in favour of the person who* 
has once held it, the object being only to give a start in life. Residence on 
land should be compulsory and an essential condition of the lease, a breach 
of which will involve forfeiture of leasehold rights. Assessment on the 
land should not be higher than on neighbouring land not held on the above 
terms. Improved methods of agriculture should no-t in these leasehold 
lands be more highly assessed on the ground that they yield a higher net 
profit. Proprietary rights should never be granted, for otherwise the 
benefit of the chance will be limited to a small number. Those who already 
own land should be excluded from the benefit of the scheme, for they 
should utilise their knowledge on land which they already possess. The 
lease should terminate on the death of the lessee and it should be inalien- 
able. No compensation should be granted to the lessee at the end of the 
period of the lease, after which the land would revert to the State. Taccavi 
in a suitable amount may be granted to start the work. 

A number of agricultural colleges and schools will have to be opened. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (c) (iii) These need a great deal of im- 
provement; most of them are unfit for rapid transport vehicles. District 
Boards should be empowered to levy an extra cess for improvement of 
communications, as also for other beneficiary improvements, such as sanita- 
tion, medical relief, veterinary dispensaries. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultural Indebtedness. — (c) In the Punjab the right of 
mortgage and sale is already restricted by the Land Alienation Act. The 
right should be restrict^ further. The Act operates in two ways. It 
restricts the right of alienation and it gives a preferential right for the 
acquisition of land by purchase or mortgage to wealthier individuals in the 
same class. The time has come when, while the restrictive aspect may be 
maintained in respect of the poorer or the more ignorant classes, the richer 
and the better educated classes who do not need restriction but who benefit 

*Witn6BS prefers the phrase ‘‘ sons of parents.” See reply to Question 44,671. 
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by the privilege which the Act confers should be exempted from the opera 
tion of the Act under Section 24 j for instance, I would exempt the following 
classes from the operation of the Act. 

1. Men who have taken to Government service or to professions such 
as the law, or medicine or teaching, 

2. Government pensioners drawing a pension of more than Rs.lOO 
per month. 

3. Jagirdars in receipt of Jagirs of more than Rs.1,000 a year. 

4. Persons who pay more income tax than land revenue. 

5. All ex-members of Provincial or Imperial Cabinets. 

Some agricultural classes have taken to moneylending and yet they 
enjoy the privilege of a preferential acquisition of land. The whole 
subject needs a thorough enquiry, with a view to carrying the principles 
of the Act to their logical and legitimate conclusion and to prevent the 
expropriation of poorer and more ignorant owners by the richer and the 
better educated rural middle class which has come into existence within 
the last 25 years. 

Question 8. — Ierigation. — (a) (iii) Encouragement should be given to the 
utilisation of subsoil water in all irrigated tracts. Tube wells would be 
useful in reducing the chances of waterlogging and in promoting intensive 
cultivation. Encouragement can be given in two ways: — 

1. By giving long protective leases for tube wells, for I am not 
sure if the principle of return of capital within the period of pro- 
tection will justify longer protection in the case of tube wells. Sinking 
of tube wells requires larger capital; on the other hand, a larger 
area is commanded by tube wells than by ordinary wells. 

2. By not curtailing the supply of canal water already given to the 
land; for, if an owner is deprived of a certain volume of canal water 
after he has arranged for an additional supply, he will not spend 
any money in procuring the additional supply. It may be noted that 
on every canal system only a part of the commanded area is irrigated. 
For the part which is not irrigated or commanded, wells will be useful. 

Question 9.— <S'oils. — (a) (ii) As far as I know, the reclamation of alkali 
lands can be best effected by allowing water to stand in the fields for a 
time and repeating the process from year to year. This method of 
reclamation should be encouraged and the Irrigation Department should 
supply more water for usar land where the department is satisfied that 
a part of the supply is used for reclamation of such lands. I would 
further reduce the charge of water so used to half its present rate. 

Question 10. — ^Feetilisbes. — (/) Any method other than that of spreading 
education and knowledge or propaganda against such practice would prove 
inquisitorial. Village panchayats where they exist should use their influence. 

Question 13. — Crop Peoteotion, Intbknal and Exteenaii. — (c) The 
subject of pests and the methods of their destruction need further investiga- 
tion. Our knowledge of pests is very incomplete, and still less is known of 
such practical methods of destruction as can be adopted without large, and 
sometimes prohibitive, expenditure. 

Question 16. — ^Veteeinaey. — (b) (i) No. Here also the difficulty is one 
of funds. District Boards have not sufficient funds unless they are autho- 
rised to levy additional cess. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — (a) I am of opinion that an average 
cultivator, especially in irrigated tracts, has hardly any spare time if he 
devotes himself properly to husbandry. My experience is that the tenant 
who takes to dairy farming or keeps a number of milch cattle is a bad 
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cultivator. He is keen on sowing fodder crops but does not work hard 
enough on other crops, most of which he spoils by allowing weeds to grow 
which can be used as fodder. Cottage industry would be harmful to hus- 
bandry and would make cultivators la 2 y and disinclined to bear the hardships 
of the weather in open fields. 

(c) Poultry rearing requires a regard for cleanliness which the average 
cultivator does not possess. Superior class poultry is liable to many diseases 
and the average cultivator has not the requisite knowledge of medicine and 
hygiene. 

Only landowners owning large areas grow orchards, which give a slow 
return. Bad roads and inaccessibility of markets are also an obstacle, as is 
the insufficient supply of water in many places. 

Government should certainly start model factories for utilisation of rice 
straw for paper or crude alcohol. At present, rice straw is simply thrown 
away; but, of course, unless communications are improved and facilities 
afforded for transport of the mianufactured article, no industries in places 
remote from the railways can flourish. In conclusion, I may say that want 
of intelligence and education is the real obstacle in the way of agricultural 
improvements. Want of intelligence, or, what is called in psychology, 
representative faculty, and consequent lack of energy makes the agricultural 
classes incapable of realising the advantages of prospective improvements 
They are unwilling to spend the small amount of money which they can 
afford, for they are unable to visualize the prospective advantages 

Oral Evidence. 

44,620. The Chaimian : Bewan Bahadur Baja Naraindra Nath, you are a 
member of the Legislative Council? — Yes. 

44,521. You have provided us with a note of the evidence which you would 
like to give before the Commission. Is there anything in addition to that 
which you wish to say at this stage? — ^I have nothing further to add. 

44.622. You say the subject of pests and the method of their destruction 
need further investigation. 1 suppose it is true that many agricultural 
problems need further investigation. What draws your attention to this 
one in particular? — I have found the destruction of pests to be a very 
difficult problem, because I have failed so far in my attempts to grapple 
with this problem, whereas in other matters I have met with at any rate a 
certain measure of success. 

44.623. Is it your point that you have not been completely successful in 
this matter? — ^Yes. 

44,524. I see on page 674, in answer to our Question 2 (x), you suggest 
setting apart a large area of Grown lands, specially those on the new systems 
of canals, for small grants not exceeding two squares each to persons who 
previously owned no land but who had received education in an agricultural 
college. Are you thinking there of a young man who has had no practical 
experience in farming? — I assume that he will have got that practical ex- 
perience in the school. 

44,526. He gets the technical training no doubt, but I should like to 
have your view as to whether he gets experience in management and in the 
commercial side of farming at the College? — ^I do not assume that he will 
have sufficient experience so far as the management or commercial side of 
the question is concerned. 

44,526. Do you think that an ideal course in the college will equip him 
to manage the farm successfully the day he leaves college? — ^Yes, with the 
help of his common sense. 
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44,527. I think you are depen<iiug a little too much on the common sense 
of a young man who has not been brought up to the business of management 
by his father because it is very difficult to give practical training on the 
commercial side of farming in an institution such as a college P — ^Yes, but 
that difficulty he would experience in any career of life; if he were to take 
to trade or commerce, he would certainly need practical experience even 
there. 

44,628. I think that m most cases, after a young man has received his 
technical training, he gets a little more practical experience before he begins 
on his own, does he not? — He can obtain that amount of practical experi- 
ence from his neighbours by talking to his friends and so on. I think that 
is not a difficulty which is likely to handicap him materially. After all, in 
every practical career we lack practical experience and we only pick it up 
in the course of practical work. 

44.529. On page 574, sub-section (c), your suggestion, I take it, is that 
there should be some change in the law as it affects the right of District 
Boards to levy taxes: is that your idea? — ^Yes; in fact a bill of this kind is 
about to be introduced in the Council 

44.530. Meantime is it the case that District Boards are not empowered 
to levy any extra cesses or rates for the specific purpose of roads? — No. 

44,631. And your desire is that they should be equipped with the necessary 
power? — ^Yes. 

44.532. "Wiith regard to Question 8, you suggest that encouragement 
should be given to cultivators to use tube wells by avoiding any curtailment 
in the supply of canal water. Is it the case that where a cultivator farms 
land commanded by a canal and where that cultivator sinks a tube well, the 
canal water is deliberately cut off? — I have no practical experience but I 
think that they do discriminate between land commanded by canal only and 
land on which there are wells, and when any area is commanded by wells 
they are not very generous in supplying canal water. 

44.533. You suggest on page 575 in your answer to our Question 9 (a) (ii), 
that the reclamation of alk^i lands can best be effected by allowing water 
to stand in the fields for a time and repeating the process from year to 
year. Have you any personal experience of this method.? — Yes. 

44,534 Has it proved successful? — ^Yes. 

44.535. It is possible in the case of the soil you are thinking of to wash 
the salt down into the sub-soil? — ^Yes. 

44.536. Has that to be done every year? — ^It has to be done for a couple of 
years and then gradually the sowing of crops is begun. 

44.537. I see from your remarks on pages 576-G that it is your view that 
the average cultivator, especially in the irrigated areas, has hardly any spare 
time for other spheres if he devotes himself properly to husbandry? — ^Yes. 

44,638. Is that view founded on any exact observations? — In my own lands 
I find that whenever they begin keeping milch cows they devote more atten- 
tion to fodder than to other crops and when they are close to the city they 
take to plying bullock carts. 

44.539. -Would you deplore any expansion of the area in the Punjab 
under fodder crops and the keeping of more milch cows? — ^As one owning 
land and not keeping a dairy farm I do regret it, but if I had had. a dairy 
farm, I would not regret it. 

44.540. Why do you regret it? — ^Because fodder crops do not bring in as 
large an amount of money as the superior crops. 

44.541. Would you agree that a due proportion in the diet of the culti- 
vator of milk and ghi is absolutely necessary if the population is to be 
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vigorous? — he might have it for his own use, but he generally brings 
it to the market and sells it there, 

44.542. Is your land leased on the system of hatai ? — ^Yes. 

44.543. How do you arrange with your cultivator when you have that 
particular system of rental and he grows fodder crops and goes in for 
dairy farming? — I levy a small cash rent. 

44.544. But you find that you do not get as much as a landlord would 

expect to get? — ^No, especially in the case of rahi crops. Moth is a fodder 

crop which is very much resorted to by my tenants, and I levy a very small 
rent 

44.545. Why do your tenants turn from arable to pastoral activities? — 
Because it pays them more; I do not get a share of the milk that they 
sell; in other words I cannot share their profits in dairy farming. 

44.546. That is not possible, is it? — ^No. 

44.547. Bo they pay you as high a cash rent for land used for dairy 

farming as they do in fact pay in kind in hatai? — ^No, they do not; nor 

have 1 devised any system by which I can get as much as I would otherwise 
have got. 

44.548. Are any steps available to you to discourage the spread of dairy 
farming? Have any ideas occurred to your mind in that direction P — I have 
not put into actual practice any such ideas, but I can put a limit to 
the area which they bring under fodder crops. 

44.549. In your lease? — ^Yes. 

44,650 Have you ever inserted that in any lease? — No. 

44,651. Bo you have any binding clauses in a lease of that sort covering 
such matters as cropping? — ^I have very old tenants with whom verbal 
arrangements are made, and I therefore do not get any bond executed. I 
just depend on their word of honour; it is a purely mutual arrangement. 

44.552. Then you suggest that cottage industries would be harmful to 
husbandry and would make cultivators lazy and disinclined to bear the 
hardsliips of the weather in open fields .P — That is my opinion; I think, 
myself, chat these cott.age industries about which there is so much talk 
will tend to detract from tiie time that the cultivator would devote to 
agriculture and husbandry. 

44.553. But surely where cottage industries are taken up they employ 
a man, not in the time which, before they were taken up, he spent on 
hard work in the field, but in the spare time which he is accustomed to 
fritter away in idle argument or even in gambling; is that not the idea? — 
It is an idea which does not work well in practice. I find that the culti- 
vator is not as energetic as he might be. He does not work as hard as 
one might expect him to work. But of course all tenants are not alike in 
this respect. Some are hard working and some ai'e not. Those who work 
hard get very good crops and derive good profit. Perhaps 60 per cent, of 
them are lazy, and if they find means of some occupation, means of earning 
money remaining at home and inside their houses, they will be disinclined 
to do the hard work which cultivation involves. It may sound paradoxical, 
but that is my opinion, 

44.554. Bo you notice any change in the characteristics of the cultivator 
during the period that you know? — Yes, he has become a little more lazy; 
ho is more inclined to be a rent-receiver than an actual cultivator. 

44.555. Sir James MacKermai I understand that you were a Beputy- 
Commissioner in the Punjab ? — Yes, I was. 

44.556. Had you any agricultural stations in your district when you were 
Beputy-Commissioner ? — No. I retired ten years ago and the Bepartmenfc 
of Agriculture was just beginning to assume a shape. 
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44,557. Were there ayn co-operative societies at that time? — ^Yes, there 
were co-operative societies 

' 44,558. What attitude do you think the Deputy Commissioner should take 
up towards the co-operative movement or in agricultural matters? — think 
he should adopt a sympathetic attitude. 

44.559. Did you do it yourself when you were Deputy Commissioner — So 
far as co-operative societies were concerned, I examined the records of the 
societies, held conversations with people, and recognised the good work done 
by them. 

44.560. Mr. Calvert : You are still a member of two co-operative societies, 
aie you not? — ^Yes, I am. 

44.561. Sir James MacKenna: I see on page 576 you say; “ Government 
should certainly start model factories for utilisation of rice straw for paper 
or crude alcohol.” Whj do you particularly select rice straw for paper and 
crude alcohol? — ^Because no use is made of it now, except that it is con- 
sidered to be a very inferior fodder which brings in nothing either to the 
landowner or to the tenant. 

44.562. What reason have you to believe that paper pulp or crude alcohol 
manufacture from rice straw is a feasible proposition? — I have no personal 
knowledge in this matter. Paper is suggested in the question itself, and I 
read somewhere that crude alcohol can be manufactured out of rice straw. 
I personally do not know how far it will succeed. 

44.563. Professor Gangulee: Do you know the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College intimately ? — had been there once on a visit just to see the College, 
but that was about eight or nine years ago. 

44.564. You have not visited the place recently? — No. 

44.565. You suggest a certain preferential treatment for admission to the 
Agricultural College. Do you know what principle is now followed in the 
admission of students? — ^As far as I know, admission is based on caste and 
preference is given to students belonging to the agricultural tribes. I 
suggest that admission might be given to all who are actually interested 
in the land; because, a man belonging to the agricultural tribe may, after 
all, not have any interest in agriculture ; he may be a barrister or a doctor , 
on the other hand, one who does not belong to the agricultural tribes may 
have a great interest in agriculture. 

44.566. The College does not debar any non-agriculturists.? — ^It does not, 
but it gives preference to people who belong to the agricultural tribes. 

44,566. You say that the number of colleges and schools should be in- 
creased? — ^Yes, if my scheme is accepted. 

44.568. You think there would be more demand for agricultural education 
if your scheme were adopted? — Yes. 

44.569. With regard to the Land Alienation Act, you suggest that certain 
classes should be exempted from the operation of the Act. Oould you amplify 
your reasons for holding that view? — 1 have given my reasons in my note. 
Under the present conditions the peasant proprietor is exposed to expropria- 
tion by the more intelligent classes of his own tribe. If restriction of the 
right of sale and mortgage is a useful thing, it ought to be enforced not only 
against the men who belong to non-agricultural tribes but also against those 
who belong to the agricultural tribes. I have also mentioned the classes 
which, in my opinion, ought to be exempted. These are the classes that 
have dissociated themselves altogether from agriculture and have nothing 
to do with agriculture, and yet have got the preferential right of acquisition, 
which simply exposes the peasant proprietor to expropriation. I say the 
restriction should be enforceable against all. 
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44.570. Do you think that the Act has in any way fostered the growth of 
the agriculturist moneylender? — I do not think that it has had the direct 
result of creating that class j but the agriculturist moneylender has come to 
the surface by the ordinary operation of economic laws. He has earned some 
money, become more intelligent and more educated, and invests ifc in money- 
lending. 

41.571. Mr. Calvert : When you mention “ landowner ” in relation to the 
admission to agricultural colleges, you are not stressing the ownership of 
land, are you.^—I should have said “ sons of parents whose principal source 
of income is land ’’ ; that would be a better way of expressing it. 

44.572. You want to take tenants, too, to the Agricultural Oollege— Yes. 
I want that the admission to these' icolleges and schools should be widened. 

44.573. You do contemplate people who own no land going to the college? 
— ^Yes, I do. 

44.574. With regard to the Land Alienation Act, would you like the twenty 
years’ limit on mortgages to be extended to all mortgages even though they 
are between people of the agricultural classes!’ — ^Yes. 

44.575. At present, a zamindar cannot mortgage his land for more than 
twenty years to a non-zamindar, but he can to a zamindar ? — It is a much 
wider question than the one to which I have directed my attention. What 
I wish to impress upon the Commission is that there is no reason why 
these men belonging to these classes which I have enumerated in my note 
(the list IS by no means exhaustive) should have a preferential right of 
acquiring land. Government can take action under Section 24. 

44.576. Have you interested yourself in the question of -dairying near 
Lahore? — have heard something about the dairy farms, but I have not 
•oaken any interest myself. 

44.577. Do you think the Lahore people will be willing to pay a higher 
price for pure milk? — They will pay a higher price for pure milk than for 
bad milk. 

44.578. At present the clients of these high-grade dairies consist of 
British officers and a few educated Indians? — ^Yes, because the better-class 
people who can afford "to pay a higher price generally keep their own milch 
cattle. One finds a milch cow in the house of almost every respectable 
Indian; that is why he does not buy dairy milk. 

44.579. Has there been a large increase in the demand by Indian 
gentlemen for dairy products such as cream, cheese and butter? — For 
butter and cream there has; I am not sure about cheese. 

44,680. Mr. Kamat: What is your opinion of the policy carried on by 
Government in this Province in regaid to allotting Crown waste lands 
on canals? Do they give the bulk of the area to capitalists and men 
of wealth and less to men of moderate means? Is their policy in your 
opinion correct? 

44.581. Mr. Calvert: They do not give it to capitalists? — There ought 
to be some area given to capitalists, because capitalists introduce agri- 
cultural improvements, but the rights of peasantry and men whose holdings 
have been reduced to very small dimensions through subdivision by in- 
heritance should receive consideration, and also men who have lost land 
by riverine action and so on. 

44.582. Mr. Kamat: I am not asking you what should be done; I am 
asking you as an ex-Deputy CJommissioner whether the policy so far pursued 
has been j^t and fair to men of mioderate means? — The policy of giving 
land to capitalists was adopted with regard to the area on the Lower (Sienab 
canal and some of the area on the Upper Chenab, but it has not been 
pursued since. In 189/ and 1898 there were capitalist and yeoman grants 
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on the Lower Chenab canal. People did not co'me forward in sufficient 
numbers even for those yeoman grants at that time, and it was to give 
an incentive to colonisation that these capitalist grants were introduced. 
They have not been continued on other canals. 

44.683. Is land now being concentrated in the hands of those who Lave 
made money out of irrigated land, or is the distribution fair, considering 
the general population of this Province? — ^Naturally all the land sold by 
auction goes to those who can command money, and usually to those 
who have made money out of land. 

44.684. So the wealthy are growing wealthier? — ^Yes, that is the general 
rule in every country. The cry of the wealthier classes nowadays is that 
more attention is being paid to the poorer classes. 

44,586. Are those men who have received large grants of land along 
the canals taking agricultural graduates as apprentices on their holdings 
so that these graduates may have an opportunity of learning the business 
side of agriculture?— No, I do not know of a case of that sort. The 
reason is that for the management of land it is not only scientific knowledge 
which is required; it is capacity to manage and honesty, which cannot 
be guaranteed in the case of graduates fresh from college. 

44.586. I do not think you have understood my question. Are these big 
grantees who have got land from Government and who have become 
wealthy encouraging poor graduates fresh from college by giving them 
an opportunity of coming as apprentices to learn business management? — 
No. My point is that they are not doing this on account of the difficulties 
I mention. 

44.587. What are the difficulties? — ^That these men may have scientific 
knowledge, but they may not be good managers or honest men. 

44.588. As to not having scientific knowledge, when apprentices are taken 
by a business concern they are known to be raw men; that is why they 
are called apprentices? — ^No one, moreover, will work without payment; 
no graduates will come forward unless they are paid. 

44,489. Are the grantees as a class offering opportunities to college 
graduates ? — No. 

44,690. The point is therefore one which requires some consideration 
on the part of the grantees? — And also on the part of the college graduates. 
Will the graduates undertake to work as apprentices? 

44.591. I suggest that is a direction where the grantees can come to the 
help of their educated countrymen? — Yes, if there are educated men from 
the college who are willing to utilise the opportunity. 

44.592. Mr, Bobertsi With regard to your suggestion for giving land to 
men who have had some agricultural training, the two squares you suggest 
would be worth about Bs. 1,000 per annum, would they not? — Yes. 

44.593. Nearly Bs.lOO a month? — Yes. 

44.594. These men you recommend would have had only six months^ 
training? — ^Yes. That is the minimum, of course. 

44,596. Most of them would not have had more? — ^That is so. 

44.596. Are you aware Government can employ these men at Hs.30 to 
Bs.50, which is the pay of the muqaddams who have been trained in this 
manner? — But they will be only servants. 

44.597. I merely wish to draw your attention to the cost of your proposal. 
I think it would fall to the ground on that basis? — You think that the 
minimum educational requirement is much too low? 

44.598. Yes, it will cost too much for a man who has had only six months’ 
training? — ^You may have men with three years’ training as applicants. 
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44.599. That would be less objectionable? — I mentioned six months as 
the minimum on which I would insist. 

44.600. How is your own land managed? — I have got land m three places. 
One is managed by a very old manager of mine, whose father was in my 
service and who is a very intelligent man with a good knowledge of 
agriculture. Another place is managed by a man who has only just entered 
my service, and who was formerly employed on a farm under Government. 
The third is managed by a man in whose honesty and ability I have 
complete trust. He has had no college training, but I think he is the best 
of the lot so far as knowledge of agriculture, managing ability and honesty 
are concerned. 

44.601. You have not employed any graduates from the Agricultural 
College? — ^No. 

44.602. Sir Thomas MiddHeion: Your first point is that the subject of 
pests and the methods of destroying them requires investigation. Have 
you in mind specific instances of damage done by pests to your own pro- 
perty or that of your neighbours? — ^Yes. For instance, no satisfactory 
remedy has been found for the insect we call tela, which does a great deal 
of harm to mango trees. There are tracts in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore where the miango trees have been greatly damaged by these insects. 
I tried one remedy in my orchard and it proved successful, but when 
tried elsewhere it has failed. There is also an insect we call gandheri 
which damages the cotton crop; we suffered from that last year. The 
only remedy for that I have heard suggested is that children should be 
employed to pick the insects off the crop and destroy them, but the cost 
of employing children for that purpose would be prohibitive. 

44.603. Your point is that the crops of yourself and your neighbours 
suffer from pests for which you do not know remedies? — ^Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till Saturday, 5th March, 1927, at 11 u.m. 
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Saturday, March 5th, 1927. 
LAHORE. 


Present : 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman), 


Sir Henry Staveley 
K.C.S.L, r.c.s. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, 

C.B. 

Rai Bahaliur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.LE. M.V.O. 


Lawrence, 


Sir James MaoKbnna, Kt., C.I.E , 
LC.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Professor N. Gangulee, 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. C. A. Babron, C.8.I., C.I.E., M.V.O., I.C.S. \ * j ir ,, 

Mr. W. Eobbbts, B.Sc. j Go-opUd-Memhers. 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I. 
Mr. E. W. H. Smith, 


_C.8.J 


Joint Secretaries. 


Mr. M. L. DARLING, I.C.S., Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Punjab and N.W.F.P., Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Rbsbaboh. — This is a matter for experts, but it may be 
mentioned that the eight lexperimental stations maintain^ by the Italian 
Government do not attempt to cover the whole agricultural field, but 
specialise in certain crops, thus: — 


Rome 

Rieti ... 

Velletri 




j- Wheat 

•• ) 

Avellino 
Conegliano ... 




V Vines 

Bargamo 




Maize 

Vercelli 




Rice 

Rovigo 

... 

... 

... 

1 Sugar Beet 
3 Poultry. 


It might be worth considering whether better results would not be obtained 
if the same system were introduced in India side by side with the present. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — ^My views are given in 
my article on ‘‘ The Oattedre Ambulant! of Italy and the Training of the 
Peasant.’’ (See page 594 below.) 

Question o. — Finance. — Short-term credit should be provided by co- 
operative credit societies and long-term credit by land mortgage banks. 
For my views on co-operativ|e finance please see my reply to Question 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are summarised on page 251 of my book The Punjab Peasant,” 
and are as follows : * 

“ There are four main reasons why the peasant proprietor is obliged 
to borrow: — 

1. The small siae of his holding and the way it is split up, conditions 
which m-ake it almost impossible for him to live without getting into 
debt, unless he is exceptionally frugal and industrious, or has some 
extraneous source of income; 

* “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt.” Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 
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2. His constantly recu-rrmg losses of cattle from di’englit and disease; 

3. His ingrained improvidence, the effects of which are greatly 
aggravated hy insecurity of crop; and, 

4. His extravagant expenditure upon marriage and other domestic 
ceremonies. 

In addition there are two causes that make borrowing easy, namely. — 

1. The money-lender and his vicious system of business; and, 

2. The great expansion of credit due to high prices and the inflated 
value of laud. 

The first four causes explain why the peasant proprietor must borrow, 
the last two how he can borrow, and it is the combination of must ” 
and can that explains the great increase of debt in the last fifty 
years. Or, expressing it differently, we may say that the first four causes 
explain the existence of debt, the money-lender and his system, its con- 
tinuance, and the expansion of credit, its volume. 

Two minor points mast also be noted: litigation, though a serious factor 
in certain districts, is not a major cause of debt; and land revenue, though 
often a cause of borrowing, is rarely a cause of indebtedness. 

(ii) For the sources of credit, please see chapter x of the same book.’" 

(hi) The reasons preventing repayment embrace the whole life of the 
peasant and may perhaps be summed up as follows: — 

(1) the profound insecurity of life and crop m India acting upon very 
small holdings (for the effect of this see page 266 of my book); 

(2) the thriftless character of the peasant which various forms of legal 
protection do nothing to mitigate; 

(8) the character of the village moneylender, which is such that it is 
considered almost a virtue to outwit, and sometimes even to murder, 
him; 

(4) the limited field of investment open to him which makes him 
reluctant to press for the return of his money, provided interest is more 
or less regularly paid; 

(5) the heavy interest charges and their rapid accumulation in bad 
seasons at compound interest; 

(6) the prodigal expenditure upon marriages leading to largo unpro- 
ductive loans which can only be repaid with difiiculty. 

(6) Co-operation is much the best direct means of lightening the burden of 
debt, as the following figures show, relating to 2,098 village banks in the 
Punjab (with 69,000 members) which have completed 10 years. One hundred 
and twenty-eight lakhs (£660,000) of debt have been repaid, 38,000 acres 
redeemed and 41,000 taken in mortgage or purchased for 67 lakhs. Fifty- 
eight lakhs have been accumulated in shares and undistributed profits, and 
85 per cent, of the members are entirely free of debt. In other words, 
liabilities have been reduced by 128 lakhs, and assets increased by 145 lakhs. 
The former represents an average reduction of Rs.l85 per member. As there 
are over 300,000 members of village banks in the Punjab, this means that 
co-operation is reducing debt at the rate of about six crores (£4 million) in 
ten years. 

The best indirect means of combating usury is the development of com- 
munications, education and joint stock banks. In the Punjab, usury is most 
evident in the more backward districts, e.g., Attock, Muzaffargarh and 
Gurgaon, and least evident in the more developed districts, e.g., Lyallpur. 
Emigration is another means and has been singularly successful in southern 
Italy (see para, headed ‘‘ Sub-division of Holdings ” in the passage on Agri- 
cultural Progress already forwarded). It would probably be only less effective 
in the Punjab if doors now closed could be opened; in JuUundur, for in- 
stance, it has had marked effect. But this is presumably impossible. A note 
on the present position of moneylenders is attached. (See page 592.) 

* ‘‘ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt.’’ Oxford University 
Press, 1926. 
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(c) In the Punjabj the Land Alienation Act restricts mortgage and sale. 
Circumstances have changed so profoundly since the Act was passed that, in 
my opinion, it requires reconsideration. It was primarily passed to protect 
the weaker cultivator from expropriation, and in this it has succeeded. But 
it no longer merely protects the weak, but confers a very valuable privilege 
upon the strong; for, with the great increase in rural prosperity, many agri- 
culturists are now in a position to buy land, and, as purchasers, are placed 
in a privileged position by the Act. The conferment of a privilege is 
obviously much less defensible than the conferment of protection. The dijfi- 
culty IS to grant the one without the other. Some advocate the introduction 
of a Homestead Law making whatever area is necessary to support a family 
inalienable. Such laws are in force in America, and several countries in 
Europe, e.g.. Prance, Germany, Switzerland and Roumania, but they do not 
always prove effective, and as recently as li920 a Commission reported against 
their introduction mix) Italy.* In B/Oumania there is not only a Homestead 
Law, but also a law that no more than a prescribed amount of land may be 
acquired. The object of this is to prevent the swelling of large estates at 
the expense of small. 

For my views on certain aspects of the Land Alienation Act please se^ 
pages 187-90 and 230 of my book. 

Question 7.— Peagmentation oe Holdings. — ( a) The question of excessive 
sub-division of holdings is discussed In the passage on Agricultural Progress 
already quoted. 

(b) Consolidation on a large scale can. in my opinion, only be effected by 
legislation. 

Question 10. — Pektilisbrs. — (/) In 1919 an attempt was made to get trees 
planted by certain co-operative societies in the districts of Gurdaspur and 
Hoshiapur with a view to increasing the supply of wood for use as fuel in 
place of cow-dung. The Presidents of two Banking Unions each gave a hanal 
of land for nurseries. Both plots were sown with sMsham seeds. Two thou- 
sand three hundred eucalyptus trees were also distributed, and one village 
planted its waste land with 400 dhak trees (Co-operative Societies Report, 
1919, pp. 3 and 13). As I left the Q)-operative Department in 1920, I am 
unable to say whether the experiment succeeded. But I rather, think that 
it failed owing to the difficulty of getting the young trees pro-perly looked 
after. An experiment of this kind might be more successful now. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (ii) I have? said something about the importance of 
fodder crops in what I have written about agricultural progress (see para- 
graph on Intensive Farming,! and also in my article on ‘‘ The Training of 
the Peasant ” (see paragraph on La Battaglia di grano).^: The success of 
mixed farming would appear to depend to a large extent on the development 
of fodder crops.. The difficulty, I am informed, is water. If so, it is an 
argument for the more economical use of water. 

.Another difficulty is the size of holding. An It^ian expert informed me 
that he doubted whether it was possible to* have a scientific rotation on a 
holding of less than 7J acres, as the small holder likes to play for safety and 
grow his own food. If, for instance, he puts all his land under one or two 
crops, e.g., potatoes or beans, which fail, he is unable to buy the wheat and 
maize he requires. He therefore grows both every year. In the Punjab a 
very large number of holdings are less than 7J acres. Moreover, they are 
so fragmented that a scientific rotation is impossible. 

Question 14. — Implements. — (a) Please see page 179 of my book. Labour- 
saving implements, &c., are required to only a very limited extent in a 
country in which employment has to be found for vast masses of labour. 


Serpieri Op. cit p. 132. 


t iSee page 606. 


t See page 597. 
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Qtjbstiojt 22 — Co-oper\tion. — ( a) In regard to co-operative finance 
generally, I may perhaps he allowed to quote the following from para^ 
graph 50 of my Report on Ck)-operatioii in Germany and Italy (1922). 

“ Under the bracing influence of Mr. Henry Wolff teaching it had 
become an accepted principle in India that State aid by loan or grant should 
be eschewed. Recently, however, there have been signs of a change of 
attitude. It is partly reaction from too great insistence on a principle 
which cannot be accepted without reservation, partly the missionary zeal of 
enthusiasts impatient to spread the gospel of co-'operation, if necessary with 
the help of charity; and partly the influence of France and Italy, which 
have made lavish use of public money, the one to support, if not to protect, 
its key industry of agriculture, and the other to apply a sedative to the 
agricultural and industrial ferment caused by the war. There can be no 
question that Italy is a warning rather than an example. . . . The 

example of France is hardly more encouraging. In a recent report we are 
told that the ‘ rural credit societies have no independent life of their own * 
and that * the credit movement has done little or nothing to encourage those 
moral qualities . . . which have been stimulated by the Raiffeisen 

method in Germany. . . . All German authorities are agreed that self- 

help is the very essence of the movement, and the school of thought repre- 
sented by the Raiffeisen Federation believes this with such conviction that 
it will allow no compromise at all. The other school, represented in agri- 
cultural co-operation by the Imperial Federation, while accepting the 
Raiffeisen principle in theory, modifies it in practice. Its whole banking 
system pivots on a State bank at Berlin, and most of its Unions before the 
war accepted assistance from Government. . . . It is impossible not to 

admire the austere attitude adopted by the Raiffeisen Federation. It 
represents an ideal which we cannot bear too closely in mind, however 
unattainable for the moment in practice. It is also impossible to endorse 
without reservation the former policy of the Imperial Federation. . . . 
Recent' experience has shown that great progress can be made even when 
State aid is no longer given. In two years (1919-20) 10,000 societies have 
been started. . • . Lavish public grants, in fact, are a mistake. They 
produce the same effect that largesse produces upon a crowd. ... In 
Germany Co-operation has now attained its majority, and no longer needs 
support. In India it is still in its minority. Official control is therefore a 
necessity, and the country is so vast, and its population relatively so poor, 
that large assistance is required for organisation and development. More- 
over, new forms of co-operative effort are being tried, and experiments 
requiring substantial capital have to be made. I venture tentatively to lay 
down three conditions of financial assistance; — 

(a) A reasonable rate should be charged for loans, otherwise the 
experiment will not be fair. Cheap loans, too, are apt to be wasted. 

(b) To mitigate any pauperising effect, help should if possible be given 
through a Central Bank rather than to a primary society direct. 

(c) Only experiments should be assisted, and once the experimental 
stage is passed, no further help should be given. 

Finally, it may be said that the more assistance Government gives to 
organisation and development, the less it should give to the purely business 
side of the movement. In a country like India the principle of self-help 
cannot be too jealously guarded.” 

So much assistance has to be given by Government in organization, 
control and development, that financial assistance should be reduced to a 
minimum. Professor Serpieri says that the State should show no favours 
to co-operation beyond providing it with a legal control suited to its needs 
(un adatta disciplina giuridica), and that if credit is given it should follow 
the ordinary principles of credit. Lavish credit, he adds, was one of the 
most common causes of failure amongst co-operative farms, and distribution 
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of state favours after the war was largely responsible for the growth of a 
very unhealthy type of co-operation. 

(6) As to the different types of society, I have nothing to add to what I 
have written in my “Ueport on Co-operation in Germany and Italy.** A 
point, however, that J would emphasize — and it applies to all types— is the 
importance of giving the individual co-operator instruction in the elements 
of oo-operation. No co-operative organization can be strong without this. 

Question 23. — ^JEduoation. — I have touched on this in my article on “ The 
Training of the Peasant,** page 698. The problem of making rural education 
a vivifying instead of a disintegrating factor in the village is the most 
difficult of all our rural problems. With most other problems the difficulty 
lies not in finding the remedy but in applying it, for the remedy is known. 
But in this case the remedy has still to be found. The Punjab is probably 
on the right track with its rural training schools at Ghakhar and Gurgaion, 
but this experiment should probably be supplemented by careful study (on 
the spot) of what has been done in Europe and Japan. 

Question 24. — ^Atteaoting Capital.— (a) The Land Alienation Act is an 
obvious obstacle to men of capital and enterprise taking to agriculture 

(b) An effort should be made to get the larger landlords to realize their 
obligation to give a lead on their own estates in the matter of agricultural 
improvement, vide the passage on Agricultural Progress ** already quoted. 
At present there are very few landlords who do an^hing at all. This is 
one of the crying needs of the Province, and if not remedied, may ultimately 
lead to a demand for such measures as have recently been passed against 
the landlord in the Balkan States and in Poland. 

Question 26. — Wbleare oe Eueal Population. — (h) In 1919, with the help 
of a Government scholarship holder, I carried out a general survey in twelve 
villages in Hoshiapur and Gurdaspur Districts. Since then much more 
detailed and elaborate surveys have been carried out in a number of villages 
in the Punjab by the Board of Economic Enquiry. I consider that such 
enquiries, if properly carried out, are likely to yield very useful results. 
As the question of economic enquiries is an important one, I attacli a 
separate note on the subject. 

In conclusion, I would sound a note of warning against forcing the pace 
in any direction. Agricultural development depends primarily upon 
research and education. (In education I include propaganda, demonstra- 
tion and training.) Both require time, the former to establish its con- 
clusions, the latter to train its teachers. In India the personal factor has 
quite unusual importance, and if the organization required for agricultural 
development is not to become an incubus upon the countryside, great care 
will have to be taken in selecting and training the men who are to deal with 
the cultivator. 


APPENDIX I. 

Economic Enq-ctiribs. 

A precise and accurate knowledge of the real conditions of the small culti- 
vating proprietor, says Professor Serpieri, is essential to an effective agrarian 
policy, t That this knowledge is not available in India is not surprising, for 
it is available in very few countries. In Italy statistical economic enquiries 
are still at their first step (ai primi passi)!, and in France official agricul- 
tural statistics are described as ‘‘ defective, inexact and out of date.**§ The 
Punjab is, therefore, to be congratulated on having a Board of Economic 

* Serpieri, Op. cit., p. 237. 

t Per la Picoola Proprieta Rurale e Montana, 1* * * § 922, ii. 231. 

J Serpieri, La Politica Agraria in Italia, 1926, p. 144. 

§ Laribe, Evolution de la France Agricole, 1912, p. 100. 
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E3nquiiy, which has already collected much interesting information. The 
Board, however, suffers from two drawbacks, which, as its work expands, are 
becoming increasingly evident. Its investigators are entirely untrained, and 
its members have too little leisure properly to check and sift the -work done 
under their supervision. If the Board is to extend its field — and it can 
hardly avoid doing so — and if it is to collect reliable information, both points 
will have to be remedied. They are, indeed, under consideration at present. 
Sooner or later, too, a paid secretary will have to be engaged. The Board 
has been exceptionally fortunate in its present Honorary Secretary, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Myles, whose ability and enthusiasm have enabled him success- 
fully to cope with the ever-increasing burden of work. But there is a limit 
to what even the most enthusiastic Honorary Secretary can do, and that 
limit has nearly been reached. 

3. When I was working at the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, I was able to discuss the question ot economic enquiries with three 
American experts. Professor A. Hobson, formerly employed in the Bureau ol 
Farm Management, U.S.A., and now American delegate to the Institute, 
Mr. L. M. Esterbrook, formerly head of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
U.S.A., and now in charge of the World Agricultural Census, and Professor 
Dwight Sanderson, Professor of Rural and Social Organization, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. All three were strongly of 
opinion that economic and statistical enquiries, to be of real use, should be 
done by trained investigators. Professor Sanderson’s opinion was of special 
value, as be had personally supervised various economic enquiries. During 
the last fifteen years Cornell University has collected records of about 7,000 
farmers’ family budgets. The work has been done almost entirely by 
graduates, mostly working for their M.A. and for a doctor’s degree. Under- 
graduates are rarely employed, but are frequently attached to graduates for 
training, so that when they take their degree they may be ready for employ- 
ment. An interesting point is that most of the 7,000 records relate to farmers 
who do not keep accounts. Farmers, said Mr. Esterbrook, have often such 
accurate memories that the absence of accounts is not necessarily a serious 
drawback. Errors, of course, occur, but with a large number of erases tend 
to cancel each other. 

5. Intensive enquiries are preferred to extensive as being more accurate, 
and it was agreed that enquiries made over a large area should always be 
supplemented by detailed enquiries in different parts of the area. The draw- 
back of the intensive method was that it was slower and more expensive. 

4. As the United States admittedly leads in the field of economic enquiries 
in rural areas, it may be of interest to give a brief account of its organiza- 
tion. This I am able to do thanks to Messrs. Esterbrook and Hobson, who 
gave me the information which follows. Till 1921 there were three Bureaux, 
viz. : — 

(a) the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 

(b) the Bureau of Farm Management, and 

(c) the Bureau of Markets. 

In 1921, they were combined into the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
a branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture. Something will be said 
about each Bureau in turn. 

6. The Bureau of Crop Estimates , — In every State there is a Slate 
statistician under the Federal Government who collects crop estimates from 
as* many different sources as possible and checks them by constant touring. 
In every county — ^there are altogether 3,000 — ^there are 60 reporters who 
report once a month on the condition of the crops and livestock, and there 
are also 33,000 township reporters, A township, it should be explained, is 
not a town but a sub-division of a county, presumably something like an 
English parish. Then there are about 20,000 ‘‘ Field-aids ” who report occa- 
sionally, and special reporters who report on special crops (e.g., sugar) or 
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subjects (e.g,, elevators). Altogether there are about 220,000 reporters, all 
honorary, and about 75 per cent, farmers. The remainder are officials, 
dealers in agricultural exports, railway traffic men, &c. If a questionnaire 
is sent out, 60 per cent, will probably reply, but great care is taken not to 
send out too many questionnaires to the same reporter. 

6. The Bureau of Farm Management deals with farming as a business, 
analysing costs, e.g., of production, transport, cattle breeding, &c. A large 
number of enumerators are employed, nearly all graduates, and carefully 
trained in economic enquiries. Starting on 1,800 dollars per annum, they 
rise to 4,000 j some even to 6,500. If necessary, accountants are provided to 
keep the accounts of farmers from whom detailed information is required. 
One accountant can work for a good many farmers, as he is given a car. 
Mr. Esterbrook said that this Bureau, which has been working for over 
twenty years, has achieved very valuable results. 

7. The Bureau of Markets was organized in 1913 to facilitate the sale of 
produce which had become difficult owing to over-production. Its first object 
was to standardize production. It has already succeeded in doing this for 
cotton, and its grades are so well established that cotton can be sold on 
certificate instead of by sample. Similarly, its wool standards are accepted 
by Bradford and the chief wool markets in Germany and France. It is now 
doing the same for wheat. This has always been graded by the dealers, but 
the Bureau is trying to teach the farmer to grade it himself before sale. 
Bonded warehouses have been established under federal inspection where all 
kinds of farm produce can be stored. When stored, the produce is graded, 
and a certificate of quantity and quality issued. This certificate is negotiable 
at a bank which advances against it. 

Further information about the Bureau will be found in the account of the 
Agricultural Department given in the Annual Congressional Directory. 

8. Of the need for some organization of this kind there can, I think, be no 
doubt. Most Governments are at last feeling the necessity of formulating an 
agrarian programme, and are realizing that this cannot be satisfactorily 
done without accurate information as to rural conditions. This expli^ins the 
Board of Economic Enquiry in the Punjab and the Bureau for Economic and 
Statistical enquiry (Institute di Econcmia e Statistica Agraria) recently 
created in Italy with Professor Serpieri at the head of its Managing Com- 
mittee. In Italy, it is also proposed that every large agricultural adminis- 
trative area should have its experimental Institute, that each Institute 
should have a Bureau for economic and statistical enquiry, and that all the 
Bureaux should be co-ordinated by the Central Insitute at Rome.* But it 
remains to be seen whether anything will come of this. In Italy schemes have 
a way of not getting beyond the paper stage. 

APPENDIX II. 

Memoeandtjm on the International Institute of Agbicultubjb, Boaie. 

I have ventured to write the following note on the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Borne, as 1 have close personal acquaintance with it 
and its relations with India are one of the subjects for discussion at the 
agricultural conference to be held at Pusa next month. 

2. The three main objects of the Institute are, firstly, to collect and 
collate the experience of as many countries as possible in regard to agricul- 
ture and co-operation and to place this experience at the service of its 
members; secondly, to give the latest available information as to the 
condition of the more important crops in different parts of the world; 
and thirdly, to offer facilities for the study of agricultural and co-operative 
questions. 

* International Review of Agricultural Economics, March, 1925, p. 91. 
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3. The utility of the hret and last of these three objects depends upon 
whether the experience of other countries is likely to be of value to India. 
My own experience, gained not merely from books, but from personal 
contact with the agriculturist, both in India and in Europe, convinces 
me that the agricultural problems of one country cannot be satisfactorily 
solved, and scarcely even understood, without some knowledge of what has 
been done in other countries. If this is so, it is a strong argument for 
establishing the closest possible ties with an institution like the International 
Institute. 

4. As to the utility of its second object, I am not qualified to judge, but 
I would note that more than one business firm in India pays for crop 
reports to be sent to it by the Institute, which suggests that the information 
given has commercial value. 

5. The means by which the Institute seeks to give effect to its three 
objects are as follows, viz. : — 

(a) disseminating information on points of general interest through 
its publications and crop reports; 

(b) giving detailed information in reply to specific inquiries; and 

(c) maintaining a large library for the study of agriculture and 
co-operation. 

6. Nothing need be said about (a), as the publications and ciop reports 
speak for themselves. As to (b), the Institute is always prepared to give 
the fullest possible information on any point referred to it. With the 
increasing interest taken in agriculture and co-operation in India, and 
with a more systematic effort to develop them, many questions are bound 
to arise upon which information as to the experience of other countries 
is likely to be useful. At present, however, comparatively little advantage 
is taken of this facility. 

7. The same consideration applies with even greater force to (c). So 
far only two or three students have come from India to work in the library 
of the Institute. Yet the facilities which it offers for the study of agricul- 
ture and co-operation, are almost unique. With its 50,000 books, 60,000 
publications, and 70,000 volumes of magazines, it is the second* largest 
agricultural library in the world and the largest in Europet. In addition, 
3,600 periodicals and bulletins are taken in, so that up-to-date information 
on every aspect of rural economics is readily available. 

8. Enough has perhaps been said to show that the Institute has real 
advantages to offer to India in the solution of her many most difficult 
agricultural problems. The question is how the fullest possible use can 
be made of these advantages. In my opinion the first step is for India 
to be represented at the Institute by a delegate familiar with Indian 
conditions and Indian administration. In common with the rest of the 
British Empire, India was represented up to the time of his death by a dis- 
tinguished retired Home Civilian, Sir Thomas Elliott, Bt., K.C.B.,t who 
had never been in India, so that, in the circumstances, India was unable to 
derive the fullest possible benefit from the Institute was inevitable. Sir 
Thomas Elliott, with whom I had had the advantage of discussing the sub- 
ject, was in favour of the change and authorised me to say that personally 
he would welcome it. 

9. If India had her own representative, he ivould be able to develop 
to her advantage each of the facilities mentioned in paragraph 5 above. 
Thus, in regard to (a), he would secure that the publications of the Institute 

* The largest is that of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

t The only one that rivals it in Europe is that of the Agricultural 
School at Wagenringen in Holland. 

Now replaced, I understand, by Mr. Thompson of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, who, however, does not reside in Rome. 
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dealt tiom time to time with the problems in whieh India was specially 
interested. 

In regard to (b), he would see that tihe information sent in reply to 
a specific inquiry was such as was likely to be useful; and, being intimate 
with Indian conditions, he would no doubt he able to indicate the points 
of special applicability to India and to place them in their proper per- 
spective. At present, for want of local knowledge, there is a danger of 
irrelevant or superfiuous information being sent in reply to an inquiry. 
Thirdly, in regard to (c), he would^ be able to assist students from India 
in their studies; and, if he were 'himself well versed in the practice and 
theory of rural economics and au fait with its literature, his advice would 
be of considerable value, as would also be bis opinion on any point referred 
from India. 

10. Further, he would be able to keep in touch with the Directors of 
Agriculture and Hegistrars of Co-operative Societies all over India in a 
way that is impossible for a person who has not been an Indian official. 

11. Finally, he would be able to secure full expression of India's stand- 
point in the administration of the Institute and in the application of its 
funds. This is a point of some importance in view of the economic 
inquiries which the Institute contemplates initiating in different parts of 
the world. 

12. I am inclined to think that the delegate will require an assistant, 
for if, as is probable, requests for information beco-me frequent, it will be 
difficult for one man single-handed to examine and report upon a large 
number of different questions; nor will be have time for the reading which 
is essential if his opinion and advice are to be of value. With an assistant, 
too, a wider field of literature can be covered, if, in making the appoint- 
ments, regard is had to the importance of a knowledge of languages. The 
delegate must in any case know French, as the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee are conducted in that language; and if, as is desirable, he also 
knows Italian, and his assistant is familiar with German, it should be 
possible to keep in touch with all the more important economic developments 
in Europe and America. 

13. In conclusion, I would note that Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
Finland all maintain delegates at the Institute. In the circumstances 
it seems surprising that India with its 220 millions dependent upon 
agriculture is only indirectly represented. 


Supplementary Note. 

I continued working at the Institute for six weeks after writing my note 
of the 26th October, 1925, and found that further experience only served to 
confirm earlier impressions. There was no doubt then that, for all practical 
purposes, the Institute was completely out of touch with India, a fact that 
was generally recognised at the Institute itself and at the same time 
genuinely deplored. To remedy this the first step, in my opinion, is for 
India to" obtain direct representation on the Committee of the Institute and 
to appoint as her delegate or representative a man well versed in the litera- 
ture of rural economics and able to speak French. If he can also read 
Italian or Grerman, so much the better. 

2. Now that there is a flow of officials and others to Europe to study agri- 
cultural problems, a representative o-f this type might be of great use in 
advising courses of study and planning tours of inquiry. I myself should 
have been able to map out my time bo better advantage had there been some- 
one at the Institute familiar with Indian conditions and rural economics to 
guide my reading. And on an earlier occasion, in 1920-21, when I was put 
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on deputation to study the co-operative inovejnent in Europe, I should have 
found piacfcical advice as to where T should go of great help. As it was, I 
had to discover everything for myself, thereby wasting much time in pre- 
liminary enquiries. There are other ways, of course, in which a representa- 
tive could be of use. These have been specified in my first note and need not 
be repeated. 

3. Another point to which I would draw attention is that, for want of 
tunds, the staff of the Institute is paid so badly that it is difficult to obtain 
the services of good men. This applies particularly to the English staff. 
For instance, in 1925, the most important member of the latter was, I 
believe, paid only 3,000 lira a month, then equivalent to £300 a year; his 
salary too had only recently been raised. The remedy is for India to press 
for a revision of salaries and to offer to increase her contribution for the 
purpose. In 1925, I understand, the latter amounted to only £800. Con- 
sidering the overwhelming importance of agriculture to the bulk of India's 
millions, the amount is almost negligible. 

4. In co-nclusion, it may be said that if India means to achieve agricul- 
tural progress, she will be welJ advised to take the fullest possible advantage 
of the experience of countries that have had to tackle, or are still tackling, 
the same problems as those with which she is confronted. To enable her 
to do this, a link is clearly required with the outside world. This link 
already exists in the Institute, but at present it hangs idly and is but little 
used. 


APPENDIX III. 


The Pbjssekt Position: oe the Village Monbylendhr in the Punjab. 


1 have just received reports from all the Income-tax Officers in the Punjab 
regarding bhe present position of the village moneylender in the Province. 
With only two exceptions, all agree that the village sowcar or professional 
moneylender is gradually reducing his business in the village. The Gurdaspur 
report goes so far as to say that he “ is fast approaching the verge of extinc- 
tion." The two exceptions arc Hissar and Montgomery. In Hissar, he is still 
in a very strong position owing to bhe great insecurity of harvest which 
most people cannot bide over without his help. And in Montgomery he finds 
ample scope as the rapid development of the district — ^it contains an im- 
portant young colony-— has set up a brisk -demand for capital. But even 
in Hissar it is said that he has begun to feel that the times are against 
him. There is no doubt as to this. His short-lived supremacy, a matter of 
fifty years, is gone, and now, though not yet broken, he is, in my opinion, 
doomed. For this there are various reasons, but the most obvious are the 
following : — 

(a) the rapid growth of co-operative credit societies; 

(b) the legal protection given to the peasant borrower; and 

(c) the rise of the agriculturist moneylender. 

2. Little need be said about (a) for it is self-evident. In only three dis- 
tricts (excluding Simla) are thero less than 200 credit societies, and in eight 
there are over 500. Last year 183 lakhs were advanced by village banks to 
their members, and it is a curious c>oincidence that this too was the amount 
upon which the rural moneylender was taxed. This does not mean, of 
course, that the total income of the latter was only 183 lakhs, as only those 
with an income of Rs.2,000 or more are taxed. The figure shows that the 
credit society is now seriously encroaching upon the domain of the money- 


3. As ^ (b), the agriculturist cannot now be evicted by a civil court with- 
out the intervention of the revenue authority; his plough cattle, implements 
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and seed cannot be attached ; if he is sued, interest charges can be examined 
and, if necessary, reduced ; and when he dies, his ancestral land is not liable 
for the payment of his debts unless they are charged upon it. These privi- 
leges have almost the effect of a cactus hedge round the smallholder and 
his holding, and make recovery for the sowcar extremely difficult. Till 
the War, the cultivator did not realise the strength of his position and took 
but little advantage of it, but since the War his eyes have been opened, 
and in all but the remoter districts he knows he can outwit the sowcar if 
he wants to, and often he does. Once the spoilt child of Government, the 
sowcar has become its stepchild. And it is not only 'Government that he 
feels is against him, but the whole rural Muhammadan community as well. 
Where, as in Karnal, communal feeling is strong, his position is particularly 
difficult, and he is said to be leaving the villages where the Muhammadan 
Ranghar and Moghal are dominant. Karnal is one of his strongholds; yet 
from this district comes the story of a sowcar who, having realised all he 
could from his debtors, asked the Income-tax Officer to have the amount 
deposited with the local Central Bank, explaining that if the bank would 
take care ol his money, he would be able to earn more by manual labour. 
Ten 3^ears ago such a story would have been impossible. 

4. A number of the reports before me speak of the tendency of the sowcar 
to migrate from the village to the town. The Lyallpur report states that 
the Sikh and Arain villages of the colony have been deserted by all but the 
smaller fry. In the older colony areas, the tendency is to leave the village 
for the Mandi or local market town and start a commission shop thei-e. 
Though the interest rates in urban business are much lower than in rural, 
recovery is much more certain, lor not only can house property be attached 
but the townsman has far more moveable property than the villager. And, 
recovery being much more certain, the moneylender has not constantly to 
be pursuing the evasive or recalcitrant debtor. 

5. There is one gap in the cactus hedge round the cultivator, and that a 
serious one, namely, the gap made by the rise of the agriculturist money- 
lender. I have dealt with himi at length in my book (vide pp. 228-31), and 
all that it is necessary to add is that, though few reports speak of any 
marked increase in his numbers, all agree, with the exception of Amritsar,* 
that he is steadily advancing, especially in the central districts, where the 
Sikh Jat, the arch-representative of the type, predominates. This year — 
the assessment is not quite finished — about 400 have been taxed; that is to 
say, this number has been found to have an income of Rs.2,000 or more. 
Relatively, no doubt, this is a small figure, but it must be remembered that 
in village money-lending a taxable income implies a capital of at least 
Rs.12,000. Few agriculturists have this amount to’ spare, but hundreds, 
probably even thousands, lend smaller sums, 

6. Though the tide has definitely turned against the sowcar, it has not 
yet ebbed very far, and rural money-lending is still the most important 
industry in the Province. This is shown by the following income-tax figures, 
which relate to 1925-26: — 


Chief sources of Income and Super-tax. 


ess: — 

Lakhs. 

(o) rural banking 

5-60 

(b) urban banking 

4*07 

(c) trade in agricultural produce ... 

4-82 

(d) piece goods ... 

3-14 

(e) contracts 

1-72 

(/) legal business 

1-61 

{g) timber 

*92 


And Jhelum, see Question 44,606 
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Industry: — Lakhs, 

(а) ginning factories 4*26 

(б) oil jnills .. 1-24 

Miscellaneous : — 

(a) salaries (income-tax only) . . . . . .. 12*61 

(b) house property (income-tax only) 4*62 

(c) interest on securities . 1-69 

It will be seen that there is only one head of tax which is more productive 
th«an rural money-lending, viz., salaries. Excluding salary cases, one out 
of every four aeaessees is a rural moneylender, and, even including them, the 
proportion is one to five. The stronghold of the rural moneylender would 
appear to be ihe south-eastern Punjab. In three out of the four districts 
which make up this area, namely, Karnal, Rohtak and Gurgaon, more than 
half the total nun » her of assessees are rural moneylenders, and in the fourth, 
Hissar, the proporLion is more than one-third. 

7. In my book I wrote that ‘‘ the peasant proprietor can hardly pay less 
than 16 per cent, on his debt ” (p. 21 8). This estimate has been criticised 
as being too low. It is interesting, therefore, to note that after careful 
enquiry extending over the whole Province, 15 per cent, is now the 
commonest rate applied to income-tax cases when for want of proper accounts 
the village moneylender’s income has to be estimated by the application of 
a flat rate to his capital on loan. The rate naturally varies from area to 
area, but almost everywhere it oscillates between a minimum of 12 and a 
maximum of 18 per cent. Only in Gurgao-n does the latter go up to 24 per 
cent. It must not, of course, be supposed that, apart from Gurgaon, 18 
per cent, is the maximum rate charged in the Punjab. All that is to be 
inferred is that 18 per cent, is the maximum that can fairly be taken as an 
average rate for a large area. The corresponding rates for urban money- 
lending are 6 to 12 per cent., the commonest rate applied being 9 or 10. 
Broadly, therefore, it may be said that rural rates of interest are twice as 
high as urban. The difference between the two is the measure of the differ- 
ence in lisk between the two classes of business. 

8. A final word may be said about the moneylender’s accounts, as it shows 
how primitive the moneyleiiding system is in this country, and incidentally 
how difficult it IS to tax the moneylender correctly. This' year, out of every 
three rural moneylenders assessed — ^the total number is about 6,200 — only 
one produced accounts that could be relied upon, while one produced no 
accounts at all. No doubt the latter often keeps some kind of account, but 
it is generally reported that a great many agriculturist moneylenders keep 
no account at all and rely entirely upon their bonds and pro-notes. 

APPENDIX IV. 

The Cattedra Ambxjlanti op Italy and the Training op the Peasant. 

It was, I think, Pope Julius II who remarked that men are more 
influenced by what they see than by what they hear. The cinema suggests 
that this is true of the mass of mankind. It is certainly true of the 
uneducated mind, of which a good example is the tongawdla who, when he 
hears the horn of a car coining up behind, invariably looks round before 
getting out of the way to see if the car is really there. To the same 
category belongs the peasant. In him lack of education is intensified by a 
singularly concrete outlook upon life which makes it difficult for him to 
understand a new idea or even a fact unless it is put before him in some 
visible tangible form. And he has suffered so much in the past from men 
quieker-witted than himself that he is deeply mistrustful of all who come 
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before him with new nostrums. To persuade him, therefore, to change a 
traditional method, it is necessary to demonstrate not only that the new 
method is possible but also that it pays. Even in the United States, where 
nearly all can read and write, it is said that “ though hundreds of millions 
of pages of literature have been distributed (amongst the farmers), only a 
small percentage has actually been read, and only a small percentage of 
that read has been put into practice.*^* Two thousand “ country-agents ’’ 
are now maintained in the States to act as a link between the experimental 
fai*m and the individual farmer, and we read that the success of the 
continental and still more of the United States educational work is largely 
due to the provision which has been made for bringing down to the farm 
the information obtained by investigation and research.’^ f authorities 
are, in fact, agreed that demonstration is the most effective way of teaching 
the peasant; and, since it is becoming increasingly clear that this applies 
to India, some account of the Italian organization known as the Cattedra 
Amhulanti, of which I had the good fortune to see something in the winter 
of 1925, may be of interest, especially as the problems of the Italian 
countryside have much in common with those of the Indian. 

Ouganization. 

Cattedra Amhulante means literally an itinerating chair, the last word 
being used in the academic sense of a chair of history or philosophy. The 
first Chair was created in 1896, and thirty years later, at the beginning of 
1926, there were over 100. It was then proposed to double the number in 
furtherance of Mussolini’s campaign to improve the wheat supply of the 
country commonly called “ la hattaglta di granoJ^ Each of Italy’s 71 
districts (Provincia) has at least one Chair, and many have branches in the 
larger country towns. The district of Home, for instance, had ten in 1925, 
and in the whole country there were 304. Every office is in charge of a 
director, and, if a headquarter office, there are two or three assistants as 
well. The combined staff totals nearly 500 men, most of whom have taken 
the highest possible diploma in agriculture. 

The first point to emphasize is that a Cattedra Amhulante is not an 
official, body. The earliest were the product of spontaneous local effort 
unassisted by Government. A District Board combined with the local 
People’s Bank and landowners’ association, and between them the £250 or 
£300 a year required to start a Chair were found. Before the war few had 
a budget of more than £500. It was not till the movement was launched 
that Government gave any help, nor till after the war that it bore the 
major part of the cost. In 1919 a substantial grant was made and divided 
equally between all the Chairs. But this equality of treatment proved most 
unequal in operation, as districts varied in size and Chairs in activity. 
Since 1923 the grants made by Government and local bodies have been pro- 
portioned to needs on the following basis . — One lira for every 25 acres of 
cultivation within the Chair’s area; half a lira for every 25 acres of wood, 
meadow and pasture; another half lira for every rural inhabitant; 100 lira 
for every commune or village area; 16 for eveiy mile of communications, 
and 10 for every sub-division of a commuen (frazione). The total grant was 
£140,000, of which three-fifths are contributed by the State and two-fifths 
by the District Boards.t Both parties are represented on the managing 
committee of each Chair, Government by one member and the District Board 

*O.M.D. 2145 Memo. xi. 

tO.M.D. 2145, Memo, xi, paras. 165, 170 (4). 

+In this article all post-war payments have been converted from lira into 
sterling at 120 lira to the pound, which was the approximate rate of ex- 
change in the winter of 1925, 
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by from three to five. To strengthen their organization and co-ordinate 
their work, the Chairs have federated themselves into a ‘‘ Union ’’ with a 
Director General as the chief executive authority. To meet its expeiisesy 
the Union is allotted 2 per cent, of the amount contributed by Government 
and 1 per cent, of the amount contributed by District Boards; the former 
IS paid direct and the latter by each Chair from its own grant. 

Functions. 

The sole object of a Cattedra Amhulante is the encouragement of better 
farming. This it does in a number of different ways, most of them based 
upon some form of demonstration. The simplest, and perhaps the most 
effective, is the demonstration plot. As in the Punjab, where in 1917 the 
writer was the first to introduce the method, an intelligent owner is 
persuaded to cultivate from two to three acres of his land on approvedi 
methods in order to demo<netrate to the neighbourhood their superioiity 
over traditional practice. In 1925 there were as many as 50 in the single 
district of Rome, of which 20 were devoted to the culture of fruit. In 
addition to demonstration plots, large gatherings of cultivators are organised 
to discuss the problems of the district, and conferences of a dozen or twenty 
to consider how these problems can be solved. Farmers are encouraged to 
consult the staff about their individual problems, and if advice is needed 
about seed, cattle or corn, it is promptly given. If necessary, the farm 
itself is visited, and this is not difficult, as every Chair has at least one 
motor car. A farmer comes into the office in the morning to say that he is 
in difficulties with a horse or a cow, and the same afternoon, with the help 
of the car, horse or cow can be examined and treatment prescribed. Only 
less important than the car are the magic lantern and the cinema. These 
are both freely used in the educational courses described below. 

The Cattedra Ambulantb or Siena. 

Three Chairs were visited, and the best of the three, that at Siena, will 
be described at length, as it shows how a good Chair is run. The Chair at 
jElome will also be referred to, but the third shall be nameless, as it had 
run to seed under the influence of a director without either capacity or 
enthusiasm. The success of a Chair depends almost entirely upon the 
personal factor, as is always the case when initiative, enterprise and tact 
are required rather than a strict adherence to rule and routine. This is a 
point to be remembered if the organization is copied in India. 

The town of Siena, famous for its Cathedral, its saint and its horse races, 
is the capital of a hilly district situated in the heart of Central Italy. The 
cultivator is prosperous as holdings are large, averaging from 20 to 25 
acres where cultivation is based upon the vine and the olive, and fifty acres 
where it is based upon cereals. To the Punjab peasant with his 5 or 10 
acres these will seem ge-nerous figures, but they are not quite as generous 
as they seem, for the soil produces only one crop a year and in some parts 
is so hard that virgin land has to be broken up by explosives. Even where 
the vine and the olive are cultivated, from 15 to 20 acres are required to 
maintain the small proprietor and his family in comfort, and from 35 to 
40 where cereals prevail. In the more mountainous parts of the district 
many have less than five acres, and are obliged to do other work to make 
both ends meet. The famous metayer system, under which both expenditure 
and income are shared by landlord and tenant, is common, but since the 
war, which 'has enriched the peasant, manv tenants have become proprietors 
m peasants are now so well off that the Monte dei Paschi, a well-known 
r 300 years has been run for the common good 

of the district, is now mainly supported by their deposits. Fortunately, 
prosperity has not had the corrupting influence that it has had in some 
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parts of the Punjab. The peasant spends his money well, and it is only 
when he lives in the neighbourhood of a town that he is a little extravagant. 
The proportion of illiterate, 30 to 35 per oent., is greater than one would 
expect in the northern half of the peninsula. But literacy beyond making 
a farmer quicker to pick up a new method, is said to have very little effect 
upon cultivation. 

Pounded in 1901, the Siena Ohair is staffed at headquarters by a director, 
an assistant and a cattle expert. There are two out-stations each in charge 
of a director, and for propaganda on special subjects specialists are tem- 
porarily engaged. The annual budget amounts to £3,200, contributed in 
varying proportions by Grovernment, the local District Board, the 36 com- 
munes of the district and a number of oo-operative societies. There are 
in addition special grants, which in 1925 were as follows; — £525 for 
technical education, mostly for boys; £350 for the rearing of good live- 
stock, — high-class pigs had been obtained from Begio Emilia and a good 
breed of lieep from the Eioman Oampagna; and £2,200 for the “ battaglia 
di grano to be spent upon demonstration plots, prizes, concessions, and 
the maintenance of an agent in each commune, etc. £700 of this came from 
Government, and the rest from the District Board, the local landowners’ 
association, the district co-operative supply society and the Monte dei 
Paschi. Total resources, therefore, in 1^5 amounted to over £5,000, a 
considerable sum when it is remembered that the population of the district 
is less than 400,000. But the Chair was not always so prosperous. It began 
operations with an income of only £300 subscribed by Government, the 
District Board, the Monte dei Paschi, the municipality of iSiena and the 
local agricultural association. The director was paid £160 a year and his 
assistant £80. This did not leave much for the work of the Ohair, and 
there was much to be done, for many obstacles had to be overcome. Land- 
owners were apathetic and generally absentee; their factors were hostile^ 
and the peasants sunk in igno-ranoe. The first step, as my informant 
expressed it, was to awaken ** the rural conscience.*' This was don© by 
talking to the peasant on his farm, explaining things to small groups oi 
those who were anxious to improve their position and demonstrating new 
methods. A more general appeal was made by local conferences, of which 
as many as fifty were sometimes held in a year, and by offering prizes of from 
five to twenty pounds to be competed for by the more enterprising farmers. 
That these efforts have succeed-^ may be shown by a single example. In 
1903, the year after the Chair was created, only 660 tons of chemical 
fertilizers were sold by the local Supply Society; by 1924 the amount had, 
risen to nearly 20,000, and a year later, thanks to the ‘‘ hattaglia di gram,o,^^ 
to close on 30,000. 


La Baifaglia di Grano. 

A word may be said in passing about this “ battle of the grain,” as 
Mussolini's intensive campaign for increasing the wheat supply of the 
country is characteristically called. The campaign has been launched, as 
large quantities of wheat have to be imported every year, and it is believed' 
that, if Italy could manage to gro-w all the wheat she requires, imports and 
exports would balance and the lira, long in danger, would be saved. To- 
India the experiment is of some interest, as it will show whether in a 
country not entirely dissimilar it is possible by organised effort substantially 
to increase the yield of a staple crop in a comparatively short space of time. 
In Siena, the peasant is being urged to put not more, but less land under 
wheat. The explanation of this paradox is worth noting. Hitherto the 
customary rotation has been beetroot or tobacco, wheat and clover sown 
together, followed by clover alone, and finally wheat. The ideal holding 
was one divided into four parts each representing a different stage in the 
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four-fold rotation. Now it is proposed 
thus . 

Beetroot or tobacco 
Wheat and lucerne ... 

Lucerne 

Wheat ... 


to divide it into five parts, cultivated 

one-fifth. 

one-fifth. 

two-fifths. 

one-fifth. 


It IS believed that with this rotation the smaller area under wheat will 
produce a larger crop. More fodder will also be produced, and with more 
fodder more cattle can be kept. This again means more manure and better 
•crops all round. The effect is, therefore, cumulative and touches everything 
in turn. The moral is that, for real improvement, the farm must be con- 
sidered as a whole. This is, perhaps, a commonplace, but it is apt to be 
forgotten when, as in this country, agricultural progress has to be 
approached through a number of different departments each wedded to its 
own particular activity. We shall, therefore, be none the worse foa' 
reminding ourselves occasionally that a farm is a living organism, distinct 
no doubt m its parts, but bound together by a common life and existing 
for a single purpose, the welfare of the farmer. 


The Training of the Peasant. 

That this organism may thrive, it is necessary that the farmer should 
be trained. This necessity has become more obvious of late, for since the 
war the peasant has been getting more and more control over the land. 
The labourer now becomes a tenant at will, the tenant at will a leaseholder 
or a 'metayer tenant, and all aspire “ with incredible fervour ” to become 
proprietors. At each stage in the upward process more knowledge is 
required, and Serpieri, the leading rural economist in Italy, considers that 
the ultimate social effect of the process, whether for good or ill, will largely 
depend upon whether this knowledge is gained, t It is to assist the peasant 
to gain this knowledge that educational courses have been instituted. 
These are now one of the chief activities of a Chair and include short 
courses for the farmer and longer ones for his boys. Both are entirely 
vocational and are based on the principle that, as the peasant will not go 
to the school, the school must go to the peasant. In both cases, therefore, 
an itinerating master is employed, and the closest possible contact is 
maintained with the farm. 

Let us take the adult courses first. At Siena, twelve are held every 
year by the director and his assistants, and as there are 36 communes 
in the district and a regular rotation is followed, each commune gets a 
course once every three years. Attendance averages about 40 and includes 
men of all ages with a predominance of those between 20 and 30. A 
dozen lectures are given of 30 to 35 minutes each — it found difficult to 
hold the attention for longer — ^and each lecture is followed by an hour’s 
discussion. A number of different subjects are dealt with in a single course, 
but at Rome, with one would think greater wisdom, one course, one subject 
is the rule, as it is believed that the peasant mind can grasp only one 
thing at a time. Thus, a whole course is devoted to potato-growing, another 
to grafting and a third to machinery and implements. The theory of 
structure of the subject is taught in the school-room, and its practice, so 
far as possible, in the field. Both magic lantern and cinema are freely 
used. The latter is found most effective (in Prance as well as in Italy) 
and a portable machine can now be had for £30. No charge is made for 

* Vigorelli, XJn Saggio di Inchiesta Sulla Piccola Proprieta in Italia, 

1921, p. 10. 

t For Professor Serpieri's views on Agricultural Education, see his book, 
Xtt Fnlitica AgrciHa in Italia, 1925, pp. 145-161. 
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the teaching and all travelling expenses axe paid. Those who show most 
intelligence and capacity are taken on a tour of inspection round the 
district, while others are given prizes of implements or books. Both at 
Rome and at Siena the results are said to be excellent, for those who are 
taught not only benefit themselves, but spread the teaching to others. At 
Rome 1 was informed that there was not much to choose between the 
literate and the illiterate — an interesting point, as a report of the Italian 
Budget Committee of 1924'^ states that vocational training is of little use 
if the mind has not been prepared for it by some measure of general 
instruction. 


The Teainino op the Peasant* * * § b Boy. 

The courses for boys follow somewhat different lines. They were only 
started in 1924 and are the result of an official Commission which inquired 
in 1917-21 into the condition of the peasant proprietor in different parts 
of Italy. The Commission’s report states that there are two ways of giving 
the young an agricultural education. One is to graft it on to the primary 
school and give it through the primary school teacher and the other to 
give it through a special staff to hoys who have passed through the primary 
school. The former is much less costly, but^ the Cbmmission is against it, 
as most of the teachers are of urban origin and incapable of teaching 
agriculture, and their liability to constant transfer makes continuity of 
teaching difficult. t They, therefore, recommend the latter, and it is the 
course advocated both by Serpien and by Laribe, the leading rural 
economist in France. | 

Both these authorities are agreed that the primary school 
is not the place for vocational training, and that all that can 
be done there is to give the school a rural tone and keep the youthful 
peasant mind fixed upon the land and turned away from the town. This 
IS in itself a sufficiently difficult task, and the complaint is made by the 
Commission that the present educational course kills the peasant in the 
pupil. § The urban school, says Serpieri, has been fostered at the expense 
of the rural. The former is fairly efficient, but the latter has been neglected 
and leaves everything to be desired.lf The differences between the rural 
and the urban mind, which still exist in the strongest measure ”,{| are a 
further complication, and even the secondary agricultural schools do little 
more than train a very limited number of boys for technical posts and the 
charge of the larger farms. In all of which we are vividly reminded of 
conditions in this country. 

The object of the courses started in 1924 is to catch the intelligent boy 
when he leaves the primary school and teach him the elements of agricul- 
tural science while his mind is still plastic and before he has had time to 
forget how to read and write. A secondary object is to correct the urban 
bias of an education based primarily upon the pen. The courses are con- 
fined to boys of 14 to 17, who have passed through the top form of a primary 
school and have, therefore, really absorbed the primary course. Subject 
to this, anyone is admitted who is connected with the land, but the son 
of a proprietor is preferred to the son of a tenant and the son of a tenant 
to the son of a labourer, as in each case the need for training is greater. 
About twenty boys are taught at a time and 80 lectures (lezioni) are given, 
spread over a period of three or four months. Each master holds three 

* Dated 20th December, 1924. 

t Per la Piccola Pro'prieta Bv/rale e Montana^ 1922, ii. 208-9. 

t Laribe, Le Paysan Francais aprhs la Guerre, 1923, p. 26. 

§ Op.-cit. ii. 194. 

H Ihid, ii. 237. 

II Serpieri, Op. cit. p. 61. 
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courses a year in diffor-ent communes and, that the effect may be lasting, 
repeats them three years running m each commune. He uses the local 
primary school, whidi the educational authorities are obliged by law to 
place at his disposal. That his appeal may be as much to the eye as the ear, 
he is given a magic lantern (weight about 16 pounds and cost £6 10s. 9d.) 
and a largo assortment of pictures illustrating the animal and vegetable 
life of the neighbourhood and the different methods of cultivation with 
their appropriate implements. It costs about £60 to fit out an itinerating 
school, and, as the master is paid only £90 a year (including his travelling 
expenses), the cost is not prohibitive. 

The crux of the scheme, indeed, is not the cost but the master. The 
ordinary schoolmaster, says Serpieri is not suitable, for, even if he has tho 
technical knowledge, he rarely has the right spirit. In his hands, instruction 

inevitably becomes general and abstract . . , and may even end in his 
becoming an object of derision to pupils who live amongst practical 
farmers.* * * § '* A man who understands both boys and land is required, and 
he must be a countryman and not a townsman, in order that he may be 
understood by the peasant. The peasant's vocabulary is not more than 
three or four hundred words, and a man has almost to be a peasant himself 
to be able to teach within so narrow a range; yet, beyond this range, as 
an Italian remarked to the writer, the peasant is lost. It was, therefore 
no easy matter to find the 100 masters required to launch the experiment. 
They have been recruited mostly from farm managers, trained agriculturists 
and primary school teachers with what success it is dif5.cult to say, but 
one may guess that a hundred men of the right stamp are not likely to 
have been found at a single blast of Mussolini's trumpet. 

Other CoxTNTBiEte. 

Of the experiment as a whole it is too soon to judge. I found no one 
enthusiastic and some critical. The difficulties are evidently greater than 
were expected. So far as other countries are conoerned, experience is not 
very decided. Laribef favours it for France, where there are winter schools 
attended by hoys two or three years running for seven or eight weeks : But 
the experiment there has been handicapped by want of funds and has made 
but little way. In Germany, there are somewhat similar schools hut no 
widespread popular system of agricultural education, and we read in a 
recent report that ‘‘it is rather through the example of the larger farmers 
and through the work of the cooperative societies that educational influences 
have reached the small farmers." J On the other hand, Wygodzinsk a 
German writer of eminence, says that the agricultural school for adults is 
“ perhaps the most important event that has taken place for decades in 
the intellectual life of the countryside." § Courses tor adults would appear 
so far to have been more successful than courses for boys. In Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, they have had a remarkable influence, particularly 
in Denmark where the “ passion and enthusiasm " of the teachers can he 

more easily imagined than reproduoed."1[ Where this spirit can be 
evoked, success is sure, whether it is the young or the old who are taught. 
But where it is lacking, other factors must be carefully considered. The 
most important of these is the relation of vocational to general education. 
In Denmark, a boy is allowed to return to his farm on leaving the primary 

* Opcit. p. 168. 

t Laribe, Le Paysan Francais apres la Guerre, 1923, p. 265-9. In 1921-22 
there were 27 winter schools with 392 pupils and 16 (itinerating schools). 

X O.M.D.2146, para. 161. 

§ Agrarwesen and Agrar politic, ii 70. 

^ Strickland, Studies in European Co-operation ii 179, ii 1, see also 
O.M.D.2145, para. 162 and Memo. iv. paras. 66-9. 
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school and spend three or four years there before joining the adult sohooJ. 
The advantage of this is that when he joins the latter his mind is mature. 
But what if, in the interval, he forgets how to read and write? Here we 
have a difference between northern and southern Europe, and it is a 
difference with a lesson for India. Broadly speaking, in the north, once 
literate always literate, but this is not the case in the south any more than 
it is in India, for in both a large proportion of those who learn to read 
and write forget it all in a few years. In Europe this is to some extent 
a matter of religion. In the Protestant north the mind of the peasant has 
come under the grand educating influence of the Bible. For generations 
he has been accustomed to hear it read, and now when he learns to read, 
he reads it to himself and is able to carry on the education begun at school. 
But to the Roman Catholic the Bible is a sealed book and reading too often 
ceases when the school is left.* So is it, too, in India. On leaving school, 
the boy finds little or nothing to read and quickly forgets what he has 
learnt. If, therefore, as some think, vocational training requires a literary 
foundation, it must in this country follow closely upon the primary school 
or the benefit of the latter will be lost, A possible alternative is to improve 
the primary school so that its effect endures. 

The Punjab. 

In the Punjab, agriculture is taught as an optional subject in about 100 
vernacular middle schoolst which have a garden o-r small farm (generally 
the former) attached to them for the purpose, and in 1925-26 over 6,000 hoys 
took it as as subject. But so far, no attempt has been made to give any 
vocational training either to the grown-up peasant or to the boy whose 
education stops at the primary school. The immediate problem is to 
combat the almost universal illiteracy of the countryside; hence the 3,200 
adults’ schools with their 100,000 pupils all learning the three R’s. And there 
is another problem even more urgent, namely, how to make rural education 
really rural. In the last Education Report (1925-26) we are warned that 
the application of an urban system to the village may impoverish the village 
instead of enriching it, and we are told, what some of us have long 
suspected, that the university and secondary school systems tend to suck 
from the countryside its best initiative and talent.” There is some truth 
in the remark made to me by an Italian economist that education distracts 
the peasant from his calling. At all costs, this must be prevented in India 
where 224 millions are dependent upon agriculture. In the past, too mucli 
honour has been laid upon ** the person of the scribe ” and too little upon 
the person of the peasant. For this the urban master with his urban tastes 
and ties is partially responsible. It is, therefore,^ a step in the right 
direction that an attempt is now being made to bring the primary school 

into the closest relation to the life and experience of the people.” Fifteen 
hundred village libraries have been started and are being stocked with hooks 
likely to interest the peasant and broaden his mind. More important, a 
carefully chosen staff is being trained in two schools (Gnrgaon and Gakhar) 
where the atmosphere is entirely rural and attention is concentrated, on 
one hand, upon community work or service, and on the other, upon village 
occupations and crafts. It is hoped that, when these men go out into the 
village, they will infuse a new spirit into the village school, the spirit of 
service rather than gain, of keenness for land and craft rather than for 
desk and pen, and of content with the country rather than of yearning for 
the town. If they succeed, the school will become the centre of village life 
instead of being its possible canker, and the most difficult problem of all 
will be solved. 


* Inchieste Parlementare, 1911, ii (2) p. 18. 

t In 1925-26 the number was 80, but this year (1927) it is expected to 
reach 120. 
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Outside the school, the method of approaching the peasant is much the 
same in the Punjab as in Italy, though the agency employed is different. 
There are “ hundreds ” of demonstration plots which ‘‘ could be extended 
to thousands ” if the necessary stajff were available.* Exhibitions are held 
at all the more important cattle fairs, and the latter are now being attended 
by manufacturers of machinery and implements for the display of their 
wares. A popular novelty is the institution of ploughing competitions 
which draw competitors from all parts and excite the liveliest interest. At 
one almost Olympian gathering, which was open to the whole of the southern 
Punjab, 130 appeared to compete for the medals, cups, cash prizes and 
ploughs offered by district boards and public-spirited gentlemen. Other 
ventures are the touring cinema car and the demonstration cai-avan which 
itinerates from village to village with bullocks and improved implements 
and shows how wheat and cotton should be sown. Then there are 100 co- 
operative Better Farming Societies, still however in their initial stage, tho 
members of which pledge themselves to follow improved methods. But the 
most original experiment of all is the selection of 56 villages scattered over 
the province for intensive development. The object is to modernize them 
completely and show on a considerable scale what can be done by a rational 
system of agriculture Tbe detailed reports about them are of exceptional 
interest, as they show in concrete form what is actually taking root in 
the village. They speak again and again of improved implements, of Eaja 
and Meston ploughs, chaff-cutters, drills, harrows and hoes, and also of new 
varieties of wheat, cotton and cane. There is an occasional reference to 
tube wells, demonstration plots and consolidated holdings, but only one to 
fruit and manure and none at all to vegetable and cattle. Tet, without an 
abundant supply of manure, agricultural development cannot go very far, 
and without fruit-growing, market-gardening or cattle breeding, it is doubt- 
ful whether the small holder, who is the typical cultivator of the Punjab, 
will be able permanently to raise his standard of living. The reports sug- 
gest that, so far, progress has been mainly confined to implements and seed 
and to the study of two or three staple crops, and that the more difficult 
■questions connected with the supply of manure and the best system of 
rotation and farming are still untouched. They suggest, too, with their 
re-iteration of a few forms of improvement, that the problems of differeni 
tracts have not been sufficiently studied. In reading them, no one would 
guess that, like Italy, the Punjab has a wide range of climates, crops 
and systems of farming.’*! The explanation is that there have not been 
enough experimental farms. With its population of 15 millions supported 
by agriculture, the Punjab, till recently, had only three farms as against 
eight in Italy with a corresponding population of 19 millions,! 
one of the three was to any extent a haram farm§, though more than half 
the cultivated area of the Province is harani land.lf With only three 
farms, it has been impossible to study different types of cultivation. 
Attention has been too much concentrated upon cotton and wheat, and 
too little upon what will benefit tbe cultivator who has to support a family 
upon only a few acres. We saw that in the single district of Borne there 
were as many as twenty demonstration plots devoted to the cultivation of 
fruit. There is nothing corresponding to this in the Punjab, for, unlike 
Italy, no systematic experiments have been made in fruit-culture except 

* JReport of the Department of Agriculture^ 1925-26, p. 37. 

+ Ibid, p. 10. 

J Oolletti’s estimate, based on the figures of the 1911 Census, is 18 millions 
(La Fopulazione Burale in Italia 1925, p. 36); one million has been added 
on account of territorial additions made in 1919. 

^ Land dependent upon rainfall. 

^ In the farm at Gurdaspur IpO out of 160 acres are devoted bo barant 
cultivation. 

Mr, M, L. Darling, 
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with dates, though parts of the Province are well suited to the growing 
of fruit.* 

An experimental farm is the necessary background of all demonstration 
work. It is, therefore, satisfactory to know that two more are on the point 
of beginning operations and that in a year’s time they will be followed by a 
third. Specialists in fruit and fodder hare also been engaged, and the work 
of the Veterinary Department is being greatly extended, so much so that 
last year (1925-26) over 600 stud bulls were supplied to the Province. 
Government is now thoroughly alive to the importance of development and, 
as the cultivator on his side is eager to- learn, great things are possible, 
but it must be some years before the results of the research now being 
initiated are available. Meanwhile, there is such a demand for advice 
and assistance and the offi-cials concerned are so overburdened with work, 
that it is worth considering whether the present system of employing a 
number of different agencies (mostly Government departments) for demon- 
station and propaganda is the best, or whether, as in Italy, the employment 
of a single agency, charged with co-ordinating all the teaching to be given 
and in close contact with the individual cultivator, might not yield better 
results. The single-agency system would certainly be less bewildering to the 
simple-minded peasant, who must sometimes be puzzled by the number of 
Ills teachers. But whichever method is adopted, from our present point of 
view it is an advantage to the Punjab that the cultivator for the most 
part lives in villages and not in scattered farms as he generally does in 
northern and central Italy. The latter system by itself, no doubt, makes 
for better farming, but the former greatly facilitates demonstration, teach- 
ing and training, for in a village it is a comparatively simple matter to 
get people together. This is an advantage of which the fullest possible use 
should be made. 


The Work or the Cattbdre Ambui^anti. 

A final word is necessary as to the work of the Chairs. The Director 
General of the organization, whom I had the privilege of meeting, claims 
for them that they have had a marked influence in four directions: ferti- 
lizers have been popularized, fodder crops encouraged, modern ploughs and 
other improved implements introduced and cattle breeding developed. Their 
influence has been most evident in the ease of the first two. To take a 
single example, in twenty years, the amount of artificial fertilizers used in 
Italy has risen from 100,000 to 1,400,000 tons. The war imposed a severe 
strain upon the staff, as it was everywhere depleted for military purposes, 
and the political and financial confusion that followed the war only made 
matters worse. The organization might have collapsed but for the financial 
assistance of the State. This, however, has led to another evil — excessive 
State control. “ Every day,” says Serpieri, “ the Chairs tend to become 
more and more bureaucratic and lose the dynamic force which inspired them 
at first.” They have not succeeded so well in the south as in the nc^rth. 
In some districts of the north-^Siena is an example — ^they have woiked 
miracles, but there are few, if any, cases of this in the south. This is 
partly because nothing in Italy fares quite so well in the south as in the 
north, and partly because the Chairs in the south have not been so well 
staffed, the best instructors preferring to serve in the north. Nor is it yet 
sufficiently known what is the best system of farming for the hotter parts 
of the country. Perhaps, the chief advantage of a Cattedra Ambulante is 
that it provides in every district an organization, which automatically coi^ 
siders the farmer and his farm as a whole and not as a mosaic of different 

* Grants of Colony land have, however, been made in thr^ cases on con- 
dition that fruit would be grown, and a certain amount of spade work has 
also been done at Lyallpur in connection with mangoes and figs. 
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problems to b© dealt with by separate departments independently of each 
other. A further advantage is that being a local organisation it studies 
local conditions and draws attention to local needs. A good Chair will take 
•on the colour of its environment and interest itself in the questions suggested 
hy its suiToundmgs. As such, it is a useful antidote both to the depart- 
mentalism of the experts and to the over-centralization of the State; and 
being in close touch ivith the cultivator it realizes what some are apt to 
forget that the land exists for the peasant and not the peasant for the land. 

APPENDIX V. 

Can the Small Holder live as he should on his Holding? 

This question is perhaps the most important and difficult that we have to 
deal with in the Punjab. It is important because such figures as are avail- 
able suggest that three quarters of our cultivators cultivate ten acres or less. 
It is difficult because by the words live as he should ” I mean live with 
his family in such a way that they are properly fed, clothed and housed and 
sufficiently eccupied. As the problem has arisen in Europe, I propose in 
this article to consider how it has been dealt with in three countries, Italy, 
France, and Belgium. I take Italy first, as it is the country in which it is 
most acute, and it is also the country which most closely resembles the 
Punjab. 

Extensive Cultivation and Poverty, 

In the eighties Count Jacini, whose report on rural conditions in Italy is 
still worth reading, wrote that ‘‘ in the greater part of Italy, especially 
where ^ extensive and promiscuous cultivation prevails, agriculture is 
■exclusively given up to the cultivation of cereals, regardless of the fact that 
this is being don© with implements as old as Adam, that it is exhausting 
the^ productive energy of the soil with an incessant alternation of wheat and 
maize, that no account is taken either of dung or of artificial manures, and 
that the^ ploughshai'e is forced to drive its furrow through thin impoverished 
soils which could as well be used for profitable shrubs and trees,’’* Italy, 
like the Punjab, was then essentially a poor country. To-day this poverty 
is confined to those parts of the country where agriculture has not progressed. 
There are, adds Jacini, two types of agriculture, on© primitive, simple, 
patriarchal, extensive, self-contained, entirely dependent upon its own forces, 
taking from the earth and restoring nothing, leaving everything to the 
spontaneous action of nature, and requiring two factors only, human labour 
and a productive soil : the other, intensive, worked like an industry with 
all the resources of chemistry, mechanics and natural science and requiring 
two more factors, intelligence and capital, | In its extreme form, the first 
is hardly distinguishable from the nomad system and is still found in the 
high mountain areas of Sicily, where the soil is prepared with axe, plough 
and fire, and after each crop left fallow for four years or more.J 

Between this extreme and the other, there is ©very gradation of farming, 
and if the Italian peasant is not so poor to-day as he was forty years ago, 
it is largely because cultivation has been steadily progressing from the foi'mer 
to the latter. Where it is still extensive poverty remains. In Sicily, the 
people are better off along the coast, where the vine, the orange and the 
lemon are grown, than in the interior, where the ordinary rotation is a year 
of wheat followed by a year of pasture and a year of "fallow. With this 

* Oonte Stefano Jacini— Bel azione Finale Sin Bisultati dell Inchiesta 
Agraria, XV 43 (1884). 

t Jacini pp. 50-1. 

X Inchiesta Parlementare Sulle Oondizioni dei Contadini helle Province 
Meridionali e hella Sicilia, vi (i) 117 (1910). 

Mr, M. L, Darling. 
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rotation, the basis of production is not repeated manuring but repeated 
ploughing. The land is first ploughed in J anuary (unless it is being grazed) 
and again in March, May and July; and it is weeded in September and 
sown in October. This is curiously like the Punjab, and, as in the Punjab, 
the ploughing is done with oxen.* * * § In Sardinia, which is “ far the poorest 
part of Italy,” all that the peasant proprietor can do, when his land is 
devoted to cereals, is to repay the grain borrowed for seed and food.f One 
reason for thisi and it is a reason that applies to the Punjab — is that the 
land is fragmented almost beyond belief. Holdings are split into 200, 300 
and even 400 microscopical plots some of which may be a mile or two apart, 
and, in parts of the island, the cactus hedges that divide one plot from 
another take up nearly half the cultivated area.j: What is true of Sicily 
and Sardinia is also true, though in a lesser degree, of much of Southern 
Italy. Jacini emphasizes “ the wretched conditions in many parts of Italy 
of property which has been excessively subdivided, resulting in a regular 
proletariat of proprietors, badly housed and badly nourished.” § The small 
holder is unable to support himself properly by his land unless he can find 
some supplementary source of income. He would die of hunger, says Jacini, 
if for part of the year he did not find work elsewhere either in a town or as 
a labourer on one of the large estates of the plains.lf Writing more recently, 
Serpieri states that this is still more or less the case wherever peasant 
holdings prevail. In South Italy, he says, the commonest i^pe is a poor 
peasant, generally wretched, who has a bit of land and a hovel and usually 
some cattle, and who depends for his subsistence on paid labour or on 
cultivation done for, it may be, several masters in return for a specified 
share of the produce. || And even when he has enough land, he does not 
know how to cultivate it intelligently. In Calabria, says a report of 1909, 

we have not seen one example of a rational manuring. Fertilizers are 
very little used and implements are almost always the primitive plough and 
the spade. The modern plough, the reaper and the thresher are to be found 
on the large estates but rarely on the small.”** 

The Director General of the Oattedre Ambulant! informed me that, where 
the peasant depended solely upon cereals, he was not so well off as where he 
combined them with some form of intensive cultivation. It is one cause of 
the poverty of the south, that the lack of water — as in the Punjab drought 
is the enemy — does not usually permit of any form of intensive cultivation 
away from a town. But where it has been possible to substitute the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, vegetables and tobacco, for cereals and pastures, the standard 
of living has generally risen. This has not been possible to any great extent 
in the mountains which embrace 37 per cent, of the area of tibie country. 
Cultivation, is mainly confined to grain and potatoes, and, as holdings are 
small and often fragmented, the standard of living is low and the chestnut 
is still an important article of diet. In the hills, which cover 41 per cent, 
of the country, a g]*eater variety of cultivation is possible and the standard 
of living is correspondingly higher. It is highest of all in the irrigated 
plains of the north, where farming is most progressive and the cultivation 
of wheat is based upon an elaborate rotation of leguminous crops combine 
with vegetables, dairying and silkworms. Here intelligence, enterprise and 
capitali have been available and, climatic conditions being favourable, great 
things have been done. In lower Lombardy, the very soil has been 


* Ibid, pp. 11748. 

t Per la Piocola Proprieta Rurale e Montana, i. 132 (1921). 

X Problem! Italian!, issues dated 16-2-23 (p. 276) and 1-2-23 (p. 229). 

§ Jacini, p. 68. 

^ Jacini, p. 27. 

II A Serpieri, La Politica Agraria in Italia, 1925, pp. 23-4. 

**Inchiesta Parlementare etc. V (2) 177 (1909). 
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artificially formed by filling np swamps, and 2J million acres have been 
reclaimed at a cost ot £40 per acre. 

The Predominance of Cereals and its Effect upon the Small Holder. 

As in the Punjab, cereals piedoiiiaiate in the cultivation of the country, 
and of cereals much the most important is wheat. In the five years ending 
1923, out of a total cultivated area of 32 million acresf 17^ millions were 
under cereals and nearly 11^ millions under wheat. J Over half the cultivated 
area is, therefore, given up to gram, but whereas in the poverty-stricken 
mountains the percentage is 66, in the prosperous north it is only 27. More- 
over, in the north, wheat may yield 30 bushels an acre and in the mountains 
it often yields no more than seven or eight. § One writer says that conditions 
in the latter are frequently so unfavourable that it yields no commercial 
profit ; yet it goes on being cultivated and to such effect that 2^ million acres 
are under wheat in the Apennines and in fche mountains of Sicily and 
Sardinia.11 This is because the peasant’s first care in Italy, as in the Punjab, 
is to grow what he and his family can eat, and as wheat and maize form 
the basis of his diet, he grows these before growing anything else. "When it is 
realised that 80 or 90 per cent, of the holdings in Italy are 10 acres or less,|| 
the predominance of cereals is explained. In the Punjab conditions are 
much the same, and in both countries the cultivation of cereals on primitive 
lines on innumerable small holdings leads to identical results, unprogressive 
farming and a low standard of living. 

One writer in speaking of these holdings in Italy, says that even if they 
do not fail, they remain “ neglected and often almost abandoned ” and are 
of no more use to the community than to the owner who has to work else- 
where. They are too small to give a peasant’s family either enough food or 
enough work. Still less do they allow anything to be saved for an emergency 
or for development. Without vigour, without credit, lacking economic 
value and, if one may say so, moral value also, they actually make a state of 
bankruptcy seem the most natural condition of the peasant proprietor.” 
The problem, he adds, might be left to solve itself were there not so many 
small proprietors, were they not always increasing by subdividing their lands, 
was not a life of hardship and humiliation preferred to sale, and were not 
small parcels of land so constantly sold to those w’-ho had no other land at 
all.* * * § ** 


Types of Intensive Farming. 

Broadly, if the small holder is to be maintained on his land with enough tjo 
eat and enough to do, farming must be made more intensive in one of three 
ways. Either cereals must be eliminated altogether and the holding con- 
verted into a market garden, or they must be subordinated to the cultivation 
of fruit like the orange and the lemon and of special crops like toWco ; or 
finally, they must be combined with leguminous crops and the breeding and 
fattening of stock. The first two methods are really subdivisions of the type 
of cultivation called by the French petite culture,” being based mainly 
or entirely upon horticulture. The third, which forms a different type and 

* Ghino Valenti, L’ltalia Agricola dal 1861 al 1911, p. 102 (1911). 

t Excluding natural pastures (International Year Book of Agricultural 
Statistics 1924, p. 50. 

{ International crop Beport, 1926. 

§ Valenti, pp. 68 and 62. 

If Valenti, p. 62. 

II See figures collected by the Italian Ministri of Finance in 1896-7. Con- 
ditions are said not to have changed much since. (A. Mortara, Doveri della 
Proprieta Fondiaria, 1912, p. 93). 

** Honiara, pp. 99, 100, 309. 

Mr. M. L. Darling. 
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which we may call mixed farming, is based mainly upon the production ot 
meat and wheat. Both types are intensive in character, but whereas the 
first depends more upon the intensive application of labour than of capital, 
the last depends more upon the intensive application of capital than of 
labour. Till recently, the tendency in Italy has been more in favour of the 
first than of the last. This, no doubt, is largely because Italy has exceptional 
facilities for growing fruit and vegetables. But it is also due to the 
rapid growth of population which has led to an excessive subdivision of 
holdings. The smaller a holding becomes, the more the cultivator is forced 
to depend ‘upon his chief asset— his labour. He turns, therefore, more 
readily to the cultivation of fruit and vegetables than to the more intensive 
forms of arable farming which demand a good deal of capital. Moreover, 
market gardening will support a larger population than any other form of 
cultivation. In the country round Naples there are 1,288 to the square mile, 
which is, I think, denser than anything to be found in the Punjab.* Presently 
we shall see how this population lives. 


Morhet Gardening, 

Vegetables in Italy are grown in two ways, in rotation with cereals, e.g. 
asparagus, artichokes, cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, onions, celery, water- 
melons and cucumbers, or in regular vegetable gardens.! There are about 

375.000 acres under the former, and perhaps 150,000 under the latter. In 
both there has been an immense development in the last thirty or forty years. 
The export of fresh vegetables rose from 13,750 tons in the eighties to nearly 

250.000 tons in 1912-13, and the export of pickled vegetables from 600 to 
over 70,000 tons. Most of the latter were tomatoes, and it is characteristic 
of the development that has occurred in this class of farming that by 1912 
sixty-one tomato factories had been established with an annual output of 

10.000 tons.t This development could not have taken place without a great 
improvement in communications and a rapid growth of urban markets. 
Bound every town there is a girdle of market-gardens, and the larger towns 
with the help of the rail often draw part of their supplies from a distance. 
Thus, the vegetables of Lombardy, Tuscany and Naples all find their way to 
Borne and early potatoes cross ihe Alps into Switzerland and Germany .IT 
But, apart from a few areas in Liguria, Venetia and Campania, where 
market-gardening has become almost an industry, it is rare to find vegetables 
grown on any scale away from a town. Even round Borne the vegetable 
radius is not more than ten or twelve miles, and so marked is the contrast be- 
tween the neighbourhood of a town and the open country that to the traveller 
the sudden appearance of the market-garden is as sure a sign of the approach 
of a town as it is in the Punjab. But there is this difference between the 
two countries : the Italian peasant will generally grow a modicum of vege- 
tables for himself and his family, and even a townlet is sufficient to make 
him grow them for others. In the wild uplands of Basilicata and Campania, 
though the townlets (there are no towns) are often perched so high that it 
takes hours of climbing to reach them, the garden with its fruit and vege- 
tables play an important part in the system of cultivation. || In Umbria, 
where the standard of living is higher, vegetables are actually grown away 
from the town for sale in the villages,** but this would not appear to be 
common elsewhere. 


* Inchiesta Parlementare, iv (i) 272 (1909). 
t L’ltalia Agricola e it sno Awenire,,1920, ii pp. 181, 182. 

+ Kid., pp. 188, 190. 

^ Ihid, p. 186. 

II Inchiesta Parlementare, iv (i) 76 (1909). 

** Information given me by a Member of a staff of the International 
Institute of Agriculture which lives in America. 
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The Bay of Naples and Fragmentation. 

The paradise of the market-gardener in Italy is the stri^ of country which 
stretches inland from the Bay of Naples to Caserta. This is perhaps the 
most intensively cultivated area in Europe, a fact which is due to the 
fertility of the soil, famous even 2,000 years ago, and the intensity of the 
labour brought to beai upon it. The density of the population per square 
mile varies from oOO to 1,100* and, as we have seen, in one area touches 
nearly 1,300. The land is so fertile that from li to 2^ acres suffice to 
maintain a market-gardener and his family, f In 1900, in the seven com- 
munes round Naples, out of 13,275 proprietors 69 per cent, had less than 
2i acres, t and in the rich volcanic island of Ischia, which guards the mouth 
of the Bay, 10,300 acres are divided into 6,356 holdings giving an average 
of little more than 1^ acres each.§ Not all these holdings are market- 
gardens, and many are so small that to maintain himself and his family the 
cultivator has to work for others. Comparatively few in this area were 
said to be well off before the war. The tract is, in fact, a good example of 
what invariably happens in such circumstances in India, the blessings of 
nature have been almost entirely neutralised by an increase of population. 
And, as in the Punjab, great fertility is accompanied by excessive 
fragmentation . 

Great fertility is generally accompanied by a wider variation of soils 
than where there is a dead level of comparative sterility; and where, as 
in Italy and the Punjab, the laws of inheritance prescribe the equal division 
of property, variety of soils leads inevitably to fragmentation, as each 
heir wishes to get a share of the better lands, which means that he must 
also have a share of the worse. This is the case with the tract of ’which 
we are speaking, and, it may be noted in passing, it is also the case 
with the rich garden lands round Jullundur which are as much fragmented 
as any land in the Punjab, Round Naples, each heir tries to get his 
share of every bush and field, and the smaller the holding the more he 

tries, so that every kind of land, whether arable, vineyard, garden or 

pasture has to be split up into as many plots as there are heirs. 

This excessive fragmentation seems to accompany the forms of intensive 
cultivation which are based more upon labour than upon capital, and it 
suggests that it would be wise in India to consolidate holdings before 
developing them intensively, by ‘‘ petite culture,’^ for df the latter is done 
fibrst, it will make the former more difficult. In Campania, the combination 
of fragmentation and small holdings has kept the standard of living down 
and has led to a great deal of emigration. The peasant proprietor is better 
off than the tenant, but those who can support themselves on their own 

land are a minority. The majority have either to take other land on lease 

or to work as labourers, in which case they can only cultivate their own 
plots on Sundays and holidays. Or one member of the family emigrates 
and helps to support his family by his savings abroad. t 

The Market Gardener^s Standard of Living. 

The pitch to which intensive cultivation is carried in Campania is a 
remarkable tribute to the energy of man; but it is a question whether 
any comfortable standard of living, as the term is now understood, can 
be maintained by market-gardening. All over the world the life of the 


Inchiesta Parlementare iv (i) 68. 
t Ibid, p. 191. ' 

J Ibid. p. 68. 

§ Ibid. p. 164. 

IT Ibid, pp. 163, 225. 

II Ibid. pp. 163, 225. 

Mr. 21. L. Barling. 
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market-gardener is a hard one, and it afEects the whole family. In 
Campania, the wife of the small holder, whether he is a proprietor, tenant 
or labourer, has to work without ceasing. When obviously pregnant, she 
can be seen washing the family linen at the public fountain and even 
carrying it home in a bundle. She has to work almost to the hour of 
her delivery, and fifteen days later she starts again. Often beautiful at 
15 or 20, she is said to be faded by 30, old by 40 and decrepit by 65. 
The house cannot be kept clean, for the family baking and cooking have 
to be done in addition to work in the fields, children have to be tended 
and not infrequently nursed. When the latter is necessary, the infant is 
taken to the fields and deposited in the shade of a tree while the work 
is being done, and as it is the custom to nurse a child for eighteen months 
or two years, the strain is great. As soon as a child can walk, it is handed 
over to an old woman who looks after it with ten or twelve others for 
halfpenny a day. Only those who own a good deal of land escape the 
unending burden of toil, and the wife of the tenant fares worse than 
the wife of the proprietor, as a high rent has to be paid and it is paid 
partly out of her labour.* 


Mixed Farming, 

Since the war, everyone wishes to be more comfortable and do lees work. 
The wife of the market-gardener, therefore, it no longer held up as a 
desirable state. At the same time, there is everywhere a movement in 
favour of the small proprietor as against the large proprietor on the one 
hand and the labourer and tenant on the other. This means the multipli- 
cation of small holdings and raises in a crucial form the question how a 
higher and more comfortable standard of living is to be obtained on a small 
holding. The remedy advocated is the mixed farm intensively cultivated; 
and, as this requires capital and a compact holding, two more remedies 
are prescribed — co-operative banking (to eliminate the usurer) and consoli- 
dation. The mixed farm depends primarily upon an elaborate and scientific 
system of rotation. It may perhaps be doubted whether this is feasible 
upon a holding of a few acres, but it is clearly impossible when the few 
acres are split up into plots scattered round the village. All writers, 
therefore, insist upon the paramount necessity of consolidation as the 
indispensable condition of any real development. The provision of capital 
is also important. Serpieri reckons that to convert extensive cereal cultiva- 
tion into intensive requires 400 lira per acre for the simplest start and 
from 1,600 to 2,000 to do it well.f Cattle .have to be partially stall-fed 
instead of being allowed to pasture wild; well-drained byres have to be 
built, manure has to be stored and supplemented by artificial fertilisers; 
water has to be economised by a system of carefully constructed channels, 
and fruit trees have to be planted. 

The Prohlem of Work. 

The problem, as already stated, is not only to give the small holder 
enough food but also enough work. When cultivation is extensive, periods 
of idleness alternate with periods of overwork. In the former, every kind 
of mischief is hatched, and, in the latter, either the family is overworked 
or the work is badly done. In the Punjab, it is doubtful whether the 
small holder ever works for more than 200 days in the year unless he is 
cultivating his land more or less intensively. In Japan, even with intensive 
farming, the position would appear to be much the same,! and in the 

* Ibid, pp. 262-64. 

t Per La Piccola (Op cit), ii, 255 (1922). 

t See Bobertson, Scott, The Foundations of Japan, 1922, pp. 64, 237. 
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interior of Sicily, where there is no intensive farming, he is said to work 
for only 350 to ^0 days in the year.* * * § In South Italy, the period depends 
upon the nature of the farming. In the Abruzzi mountains, wliere thei’e 
is a long winter and farming is simple, it varies from 180 to 200 days,t 
hut wherever fruit is combing with grain, it varies from 200 to 250 days,* 
and where petite culture prevails, as in the country round Naples and 
along the coast of Sicily, the average is from 250 to 260. § From this 
point of view, therefore, the market-gardener and the fruit grower have 
an advantage over the arable farmer; but monoculture, as this foim of 
farming is apt to be, is a risky business, and if anything goes wrong 
with seasons or markets, the cultivator may find himself on the rocks; 
whereas in a country like Italy, which has a considerable urban population 
and imports a large amount of grain, a market can always be found for 
meat and wheat. H For the small holder, therefore, the mixed farm has 
two advantages over the market-gardener — it provides a more comfortable 
life and is less risky business. And in a country in which the cultivation 
of cereals is necessary, it is also a protection, for cereals suit the large 
farm better than the small, and if the jinall holder grows nothing but 
grain, he runs the risk of being driven out by the large. || In the Abruzzi 
mountains, where the cultivator is employed for only 180 to 200 days in 
the year, the customary rotation of wheat, maize and potatoes is being 
modified by the introduction of leguminous crops such as clover, sainfoin, 
and luoerne; and at the same time an attempt is being made to substitute 
stall-feeding and cultivated grasses for the immemorial custom of everyone’s 
cattle being pastured together, a system that is bound up, as in India, 
wdth fragmented fields and a primitive rotation.** * * §§ Broadly, it may he said 
that at present all over Italy, where cultivation is still in a primitive or 
semi-primitive stage, the main effort of the Agricultural Department is 
in this direction, and as was shown in the article on the Cattedre Ambulant) 
Mussolini’s Battaglia di Grano ” is being fought on the same lines. 

The Importance of Fodder Crops. 

seems that very few peasant proprietors are able to support themselves 
from their land by the cultivation of cereals only. Nearly all comliine it 
with some form of intensive cultivation, and in grain areas, the progress 
of agriculture may almost be measured by the part played by fodder crops 
in the local rotation. The development of these crops is important not 
only because it increases the productivity of the land, but also because 
it encourages cattle breeding. In Umbria, and no doubt elsewhere as wel], 
the metayer tenant maintains himself by his land, but such surplus as he 
earns comes from his stock — ^from the cow he milks, the calf he fattens 
and the pigs and poultry he breeds. ft Presently, we shall see that the 
same is true of many peasants in France. Valenti says that the cultivation 
of cereals requires the support of cattle breeding, and for this the extension 
of fodder crops is naturally essential. It is one of the causes of the greater 
poverty of the mountains that fodder crops represent only 10 per cent, 
of the cultivation, and as the mountains include rather more than one-third 
of the total area, this affects the whole country. §§ In the south and the 


* Inchiesta Parlementare, vi (2) 21. 

t Ibid, ii (i) 109. 

t Ibid, V (2) 270, Vol. iii (1), 312. 

§ Ibid, iv (i) 279. 
f Valenti, p. 108. 

II Inchiesta Parlementare, iii (i) 737 (1909). 

** Ibid, ii (i) 27 (1909). 

ft Information given me as above (p. 8 — footnote') 

tt Valenti, p. 107. 

§§ L’ Italia Agricolo (of. cit.) ii, 9. 
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islands, fodder crops play an unimportant part and cereals almost alivays 
alternate with pasture, or in Sicily with the bean. The following figures 
show the effect of this upon the yield of wheat and maize: — * * * § 

Wheat. Maize. 


Alps 

Bushels 

per acre. 

16 

28i 

Northern Apennines 

15i 

19^ 

Southern 

lOi 

13i 

Sicily 

11 


Sardinia 

10 



Serpieri, following Valenti, lays equal stress upon the development of 
fodder crops and says that, throughout Italy, there is a want of equilibrium 
between their cultivation and the cultivation of cereals. The aim, he says, 
should be to create ** in mountain, hill and plain ” the conditions likely 
to promote a great development of cattle breeding, and he pertinently 
observes that the object of this is not to increase one particular means 
of production, but through an agricultural system meglio enquilibrata e 
rinvigorita to increase production under every head.f How this can be 
done has already been explained in my article on the Cattedre Ambulant! . 
The policy has been widely applied in the Alps and with the happiest 
effect upon production. Serpieri goes so far as to say that it is the real 
agrarian revolution that has taken place in Northern and Central Italy 
and in many parts of Europe.! But it has hardly begun in the Southern 
Italy, where the cultivator barely knows of the existence of hay and of the 
possibility of stall-feeding. 


Size of Soldtngs, 

From what has been said, it is perhaps clear that, broadly, there are 
three types of cultivation practised by the small holder in Italy: firstly, 
the extensive or primitive system of farming to be found in the southern 
Appenines, the uplands of Sicity and Sardinia; secondly, the system asso- 
ciated with horticulture in which labour rather than capital is intensively 
applied; and finally, the system of mixed farming in which the emphasis 
is more upon capital than upon labour. We must now consider how much 
land is required to support a family in any comfort in each of these 
categories. 

We have already seen that round Naples, where market-gardening prevails, 
a family can live, though not very comfortably, upon an acre or two of 
land, a fact which, curiously enough, agrees closely with the experience of 
the very similarly-situated tract of the Ohhachh in the Punjab. On the 
Bay of Salerno, where cultivation is almost equally intense but depends 
more upon fruit than vegetables, four to five acres are required, and where 
the orange and the lemon are gro-wn, 2^ suffice. § So, too, all along the 
sunny slopes of the hills that look out over th.e Mediterranean, provided 
that water is available. In Apulia, where the climate is dry, it is calculated 
that to give a family of five enough food and work when cereals are planted 
between the vines and there is a small garden as well, 12^ acres are required 
plus another 25 acres of pasture to support a flock of ^ sheep. If In Calabria, 
where cereals are grown between the fig, the olive, the mulberry and the 
vine, and the land is not irrigated, 10 to 25 acres are required, || and in 


* Ihid, li, 10. 

t Ibid, ii, pp. 49, 51, 53, 61. 

! Ibid, ii, 51. 

§ Inchiesta Parlementare, iv (i) 75. 

II Per La Piccola Proprieta, ii, 193. 

1 1 Ibid, ii, 138, and Inchiesta Parlementare, v (2). 38. 
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Sicily the corresponding figure is 15 acres> The report, from which tiiese 
figures are taken, mentions an area in which out of 1,200 families occupying 
less than 2^ acres only 69 were well off.* * * § In Central Italy, where the vine 
and the olive are admirably cultivated in combination with cereals on the 
famous metayer system, the estimate of what a family requires varies from 
10 or 12 acres in Tuscany to 15 or 20 in Umbria and Siena. The latter 
estimate applies, too, bo the mixed arable farms of Modena, t This is of 
particular interest to us in the Punjab, as it corresponds closely with the 
average holding in the Ly allpur Colony (18 acres), { where the Punjab 
cultivator is at his best The Modena figure is also significant, because 
in this district everything is in favour of the cultivator; the average yield 
of wheat is over 20 bushels to the acre; the dairy industry is highly 
developed and the farmer’s business co-operatively organized. Can we 
wonder that the ordinary cultivator in the Punjab with his few acres is 
badly off? 

Where farming is extensive, and cereals predominate, the figures aie 
naturally much higher. In the dry area® o-f the south, 50 to 125 acres are 
required, § which may be compared with the 70 or 80-acre holdings of Sirsa 
and Fazilka. It is much the same in the Marches of Central Italy, and in 
parts of the Maremma, the estimate touches 150 acres.H Even in the hilly 
country of Siena, where agriculture has definitely begun to progress, 35 to 
40 acres are said to be necessary. || 

These figures are rather broad indications of tendencies than precise 
statements of fact. But they have value as they show clearly that the 
amount of land which a man requires to support himself and his family 
varies greatly according to the way in which it can be cultivated. For the 
market-gardener, it may be said that from one to 2^ acres are sufficient, and 
for industrial crops like tobacco and the more intensive forms of fruit- 
growing four or five acres are enough. But where cereals play at all an 
important part, the minimum is 12^ acres, and it is only as low as this where 
the vine is grown as well. Where the farm is entirely arable and a fairly 
high standard of living is maintained, it is nearer 20. 

France, 

Now let us see how these figures compare with France. This we are able 
to do, as the point came under enquiry in 1908-9 when every district 
(department) in France submitted a report in the fbrm of a monograph on 
its agricultural conditions, incidentally indicating the limits of small, 
medium and large holdings.** At least 48 districts have areas wholly, or 
almost wholly, given up to cereals. In only four of these is the dividing 
line between the peasant and the medium proprietor put at less than 25 acres, 
viz. : — Haute-Savoi (20 acres), Loire Inferieure (12J-), Pyrenees Basses (12?;), 
and Haute Saone (15). And it is significant that in the first two, as in 
Modena, dairying is of importauce, while in the third, emigration is a 
factor, and m the fourth, the small proprietor does no more than live.tt in 
29 districts, the line of division is drawn at over 25 acres; in 16 it runs up 
to 60, and in one (Oise) which recalls the Italian Marches and Maremma, 
it goes up to 126.:!.+ 

In 40 districts, there are areas devoted entirely, or almost entirely, to 
petite culture. In 18, the line for this class of cultivation is drawn at less 

* lUd, ii, 204. 

t Information given me by the Oattedre Ambulante at Siena. 

t The Punjab Peasant, p. 149. 

§ See Inchiesta Parlementare iv (i) 74, v (2) 152. 

H lUd, iv (i) 73. 

II See my article on the Oattedre Ambulanti. 

** ^La Petite Propriete Burale En France — ^Enquetes Monographiques, 
1908-9. 

ft IMd, p. 210. 
ttJUd, p. 175. 
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than fire acres and in one only at orer 12^ acres. Round Paris, as round 
Naples, less than 2J acres can support a family. Before the war there were 
twelves to thirteen hundred market gardeners in this area with holdings of 
slightly less than two acres each. They managed to support themselves and 
their families as they got six or seven crops a year out of their land.* * * § By 
their industry and constant manuring they have raised the value of the land 
ten-fold. In Vaucluse, which is described as “ k departement priviligU de la 
petite cvlture the cultivation of asparagus and the strawberry had raised 
ifc before the war from 20 to 2,400 francs an acre. This has not been done 
by labour only, for the cultivator has his glass frames, his forcing houses, 
his heating apparatus and his pipes, f 

Speaking generally, the different reports suggest that for cereals 25 to 60 
acres are needed, for ‘‘ petite cvMure ” 2i to 12J acres, and for a mixture of 
both 12 J to 25, according to the proportions of the mixture. The correspond- 
ence between these figures and the Italian is remarkable. The following 
points must, however, be noted. 

Firstly, cereals are nearly always combined with stock-breeding or dairy- 
ing, or with both; and in addition there is the produce of the poultry yard, 
the garden and the orchard, and it may be a plot of tobacco as well. Pigs, 
too, are generally kept and sometimes sheep and goats; and occasionally 
carting is done or cider made. The more these different elements are 
combined and more the science is applied, the nearer the limit can be to 10 
acres. Where the peasant is described as doing well on less than 25 acres 
he is usually said to use artificial fertilizers, improved implements like 
harrows and hoes, and even a machine or two, such as a small reaper or 
thresher. And where the small holder is able to hold his own with large 
in cereal areas, he owes it to the help derived from his poultry yard, his 
dairy, his pigs and his stock. 

Secondly, as in Italy, market-gardening nearly always seems to be due to 
the neighbourhood of a town or factory or to some special climatic advantage 
combined with first-rate transport facilities. The bulk of the market- 
gardener’s produce has naturally to be sold, and as it perishes quickly it has 
to be sold at once. If, therefore, there is no market in the neighbourhood, 
it must be possible to reach other markets quickly. First and foremost, there 
must be roads, and it may be said that without good roads there can be no 
market-gardening away from a town, and, if distant towns are to be reached, 
there must also be good railways. In France, cabbages, peas, onions and 
artichokes are sent in masses from Brittany to England, Switzerland and 
Belgium ; and flowers are grown in the Riviera to adorn the tables of London 
and Paris, to such effect that before the war an acre of land produced from 
£100 to £130 a year and yielded a net profit of from £16 to £32.J 

In Italy, the proprietor clings to his holding at all costs, but the 87 mono- 
graphs of the French enquiry suggest that the French ^ peasant is not 
prepared to accept the low standard of living involved in a very small 
holding or to live on it at the price of running into debt. ^ He either limits 
his family or buys more land, or, if he cannot buy, takes it on lease in the 
hope of being able to puTChase it later. Or, if this again is beyond him, he 
goes out as a labourer. If the worst comes to the worst, rather than live a 
miserable life upon the land he sells it and migrates to the town or goes 
abroad. § The advantage of this rural exodus is that it enables those who 
remain to enlarge their holdings, and this is why in France, but not in 
Italy, such holdings have increased in area ra ther than number.ll 

* lUd, p. 226. 

t Thidj p. 262. . i loio 

I See Ibid.y p. 20, and Laribe; L’Evolution de le France Agricola, 191^, 

pp. 71-4. 

§ Ibid (La Petite Propriete), p. 275. 
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Oral Evidence. 

44.604. The Chairman: Mr. Dai'ling, you are Commissioner of Income-tax 
in the Punjab.? — Yes. 

44.605. You have provided the Boyal Commission with a note of the 
evidence that you wish to give. Do you desire to make any statement at 
this stage in addition to that which you have already submitted, or may 
we ask you a few questions.? — There is only one small correction that I wish 
to make and that is with regard to the present position of the money- 
lender in the Punjab. I have stated on page 593 of my note that all reports 
agree that the agriculturist moneylender is steadily advancing, except in 
Amritsar district. I have received the Jhelum report since and Jhelum is 
a further exception ; that is the only correction I have to make. 

44.606. Your note of evidence combined with your book which we liad 
the advantage of reading gives me at any rate, all the information that 
I desire, and I have very few points to ask you. Have you studied closeij' 
the rural problem of Japan? — Not at all, only through Mr. Robei’tsou 
Scott’s book — ** The Foundations of Japan ” ; I have never been in Japan. J 
think, however, from what I have read that it would repay study; the 
conditions seem to be very similar. 

44.607. On page 583 of your note of evidence, you suggest that it might be 
worth considering whether research in this Province should not be con- 
centrated upon the more important crops. Is it your idea there that 
research should be organized by crops regardless of provincial or other 
territorial boundaries?—! do not see why the two methods should not he* 
combined. I would not suggest that it should he confined to single crops, 
but I think it might he worth considering whether it would not be a good 
thing to take a staple crop like wheat and organize research infco it 
irrespective of teiTitorial boundaries. 

44.608. On an All-India basis or on a provincial basis? — ^I cannot say, I 

am not an expert. I only throw out the suggestion as I notice they do it 
in Italy. Personally, I should like to see research more organized from the 
point of view of the holding that it is desired to improve, and assuming 
that there are three types of holders, the small, the medium and the large, 
I think it might perhaps be a good thing if research could bear that more 
in mind. One form of research may be useful to the big and not very 
useful to the small man. The latter has not been sufficiently borne in mind. 
If the small man went to anybody who had been engaged in research and 
asked him for advice as to how he should live on his five acre holding, he 
would probably not get a clear answer. ^ 

44.609. Are you thinking particularly of the small man in harani districts? 
—Everywhere, but particularly in harani districts It seems to me that 
almost nothing has been done for the man in larani districts, or rather not 
nearly as much as he deserves. 

44.610. We have your views on the problem of indebtedness. I understand 
that, broadly speaking, your opinion is that the problem should he attacked 
rather on the lines of educating the debtor than attempting to curb the 
moneylender by any legislative checks?— Exactly so; that is very important 
I think. 

44.611. Begulating moneylenders does very little good?— It may even do 
harm. 

44.612. Do you think he has had a fair hearing?— Not recently; when 
1 say recently, T mean in fihe past two or three years. 

44.613. Do you regard the rate of interest charged by the moneylender 
as too high having regard to the risks?— That is a very difficult question 
to answer, but my impr^sion is no. I am speaking very generally j 
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I do not mean to say that there are not many exceptions; when the 
moneylender gets the opportunity, he will squeeze the last farthing out 
of a man. But, as 1 say, that is a question on which it would be very 
difficult to express a definite opinion in a few words; one would have 
to make so many qualifications, for the position would he different in 
a district like Attock and in a district like Lyallpur. But taking the 
Central Punjab as typical of the Punjab, I should say no. 

44,614. On page 584 you say “ The best indirect means of combating usury 
is the development of communications, education and joint stock blanks.” 
Would you enlarge a little on the possibility of developing joint stock 
banks? — One reason why there are so many moneylenders in the Punjab 
is that, if anyone has any money to spare, he finds moneylending the 
most convenient form of investment. If a man has money to spare in 
England, he puts it on deposit, whereas the man who has any money to 

spare here turns to his neighbour and invests it in him. Then again, 

with the freer circulation of money, I think that the rates of interest 
would probably fall, and this would be an advantage as more money 
would be available for productive lands. At present, there is very little 
differentiation in the local village market between productive loans and 
non-productive loans. The joint stock bank would, of course, firsb of all 
see that the money which it advances would be for productive loans and 
not for non-productive loans, ^ unless of course very good security were 
forthcoming. I think you will find that in Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many and North Italy, this has been an indirect means of combating 

the usurer who has been very strong in both countries hut is now' almost 

non-existent. 

44,616. In this Province, for instance, you lack, I suppose, the urban 
investor for the capital required for the joint stock hank and the 
habit of investment in a hank is not developed at all? — ^It is being developed; 
the co-operative societies, I think, have done a great deal in that direction, 
and the Imperial Bank, of course, has greatly increased its branchas during 
the last three or four years, though it is too early yet to judge the 
effect. 

44.616. Are there any indications that Indian traders in the towns, 
such as prosperous shopkeepers and the like, are on the look out for 
safe investments? — ^I think so. 

44.617. Again that is a beginning only? — ^Yes. 

44.618. There are, I think, investment societies organized on a co- 
operative basis in the Province? — ^No, I do not think so. But the position 
in the Punjab is very like the position in England during the sixteenth 
century when the land and usury questions were the two most important 
questions of the day. In the following century, when commerce began 
to look up, you find that the question of usury had fallen very much 
into the background as a result of the advance in commerce and com- 
munications. But in the middle of the sixteenth century every one 
in England did exactly what everyone in the Punjab does to-day, that 
is, if they ‘had money to spare, they would lend it. This general tendency 
to do money-lending is one of the difficulties which Government would have 
to face in dealing with any attempt to control the moneylender by law'. 

44.619. Would you expect one consequence of a development of the 
tendency to invest to he a reduction in the value of land? — ^Yes, I think 
it probably would, but there might he other counteracting factors. 
Undoubtedly one reason why so much money is put into the land is 
that it is the safest and the easiest form of investment. 

44.620. You sound a note of warning as to the danger of attempting 
to proceed too fast in the general agricultural and rural development 
of the Province. Do you form the view, broadly speaking, that the 
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present rate of advance in the Punjab is sufficiently rapid? — I should 
say so, although I am not personally in touch with it; but whether it 
is on the right lines is another matter. The danger now is that it may 
become too rapid. Very much depends upon personnel in this country; 
you must get the right man and train him carefully. I speak from 
experience gained in my own department, 

44.621. There is a risk of declining efficiency in the subordinate grades 
of the service!’ — I think so, and it may react against any forward move- 
ment if you send out the wrong man to advise the cultivator, for he 
might give the right advice in the wrong way and thus set the cultivator 
against any kind of advice whatever. I think myself that it is essential 
th^at we should proceed slowly and cautiously in this direction. 

44.622. Towards the end of your note, you make a strong plea for 

the appointment of an Indian representative at the International Institute 
at Pome. What type of man have you in mind? — ^The first qualification 
must be a knowledge of French. That is unfortunate, but necessary, 
as all the discussions are in French. He should also be an expert in 
some aspect of rural economics, and the inoro weight he can carry 
personally the better. He must be able to give useful advire when he 
gets inquiries from India, because the staff of the Institute is perhaps 

not sufficiently well equipped at present to give that advice. If he were 

not in a position to give the advice himself and were not familiar with 
the books in which the necessary information could he found, he would 

not be of as much value as would otherwise be the case. 

44.623. It has been suggested that a pensioned officer should be 
appointed? — I think that would probably be necessary, but in that case 
I suggest someone should be chosen who has only just left India, It is 
important that India’s representative at the International Institute should 
have been recently in close touch with India. 

44.624. What would it cost Government? — I have not worked that out, 
but my impression is it would probably cost about Rs. 10,000, if he were 
treated on the same footing as Sir Thomas Elliott was when he represented 
the whole Empire. 

44.625. And now Mr. R. J. Thompson.? — ^Yes The scale of salaries at 
the Institute is exceedingly low, so that, if that scale is followed, it should 
be possible to do it very cheaply. 

44.626. You think that his services would be of great value to Indian 
agriculture? — I think they would. Personally I found the Institute of 
value, and it would have been of even greater value to me if I had found 
someone there who could advise me as to reading. So far as India is 
concerned, the Institute hardly exists, but through no lack of will on 
its part. 

44.627. Have you ever heard it suggested that there should be an 
All-World Tropical Institute? — ^Yes. 

44.628. That would probably compete with Rome and to some extent 
take the tropical work away from Rome. What is your opinion on that? — 
I have never considered the point, nor do I know what would be the 
scope of the Tropical Institute, whether it would be for research or for 
exchange of information. 

44.629. It would do for the tropics what the Institute at Rome is now 
doing for all the world? — think if you already have an organisation 
it is better to use that rather than start another. 

44.630. It is your experience, I gather, that comparisons betweeen 
conditions in India and conditions in European countries have yielded 
very valuable suggestions? — I think so. Whenever I am reading any- 
thing on Southern or Central Europe I always feel at home at once, 
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and I heard the other day that an Italian who was out here felt exactly 
the same thing when he began inquiring into conditions here. I think 
there is a very close afldnity ; but that does not apply so much to 
Scandinavia and Northern Europe, and still less to England. 

44.631. I gather you are not altogether happy about the Land Alienation 
Act, and that in your view the time has come to review the position in 
relation to that Act? — ^That is a very big question, the answer to which 
depends to some extent on whether the emphasis in regard to the work 
of this Commission is to be laid on the improvement of agriculture or on 
the improvement of the agriculturist. If you are going to lay the 
emphasis on the improvement of agriculture, then I think a strong case 
could probably be made out for reconsidering the Alienation Act; and 
I am inclined to think that, even if the emphasis is laid on the improve- 
ment of the agriculturist, a case can be made out for reconsidering it. 
What one feels about the Act is that when it was passed the conditions 
were totally different in many ways from what they are now. The Act 
may be in place in a static community but is less so in a dynamic 
community, and its seems to me that the Punjab is just beginning to 
emerge from the static into the dynamic. 

44.632. Might there be a case for rendering its provisions inoperative 
in certain districts while leaving them operative in others? — I find it 
difficult to believe, from what I have seen of the canal colonies, that it 
is any longer necessary there, but there again one wants to be in full 
possession of the facts before expressing a definite opinion. I think myself 
the time has come to reconsider its application to the more advanced 
parts of the Province. That does not necessarily mean that I should 
vote for its repeal when all the facts were laid before me 

44.633. You do not wish to suggest any direction in which amendment 

might meet some, at any rate, of your points of objection, while leaving 
a measure of protection to those for whose benefit the Act was passed? — 
The idea of restricting alienation is not peculiar to the Punjab. A form 
of it existed in Ge-rmany in the eighteenth century which, however, was 
repealed in 1807, when Germany decided to go forward. Since the war 
various co-untries, mostly in Eastern Europe, have felt the necessity of 
protecting the smallholder. There are various Homestead Laws which 
began in America in the early part of the nineteenth century, came over 
to Europe in the last half of that century and were adopted in France, 
Germany and Switzerland and rejected in Italy. Recently, in Roumania 
and Poland an attempt has been made to prevent a person acquiring 
more than a certain amount of land. In Roumania, the maximum is 
62J acres in the hill country and 250 acres in the plains. There are 
various alternatives which could be considered. Therefore, I have 
not studied the question sufficiently to say whether any of 

these would be applicable to the Punjab, but the Land Alienation 
Act in its present form is certainly not the only thing that can be 

done to protect the peasant and keep him on his holding. 

44.634. In this connection, you are anxious, if possible, to make an 

opening for the successful business or professional man who has acquired 
sufficient capital to embark on agriculture? — That is a question on which 
I tried to get information when I was in Europe. My general impression 
is that in the most progressive countries the urban element has been a 
very important one in development. That is certainly the case in Germany, 
and emphatically the case in Northern Italy. The great reclamation 
schemes which have been so extraordinarily successful in Northern Italy 
have been very much the result of urban capital and intelligence. The 
authorities I have been able to consult all seem agreed that you get 
a more intelligent and progressive spirit with the introduction of the 
urban element. On the other hand, they all agree there is nothing 
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whatever to be said for encouraging the urban man to acquire land who 
continues to live in the town. The two chief authorities of Italy and 
France are both agreed on that point. The answer to that question for 
the Punjab^ therefore, depends on what you think will be the con- 
sequences of opening the land market to the non-agriculturist classes. It 
is an extremely complicated question. But, the Punjab having reached its 
present position, it seems to me the time has come to review the whole 
position in regard to the Alienation Act. No one can doubt who knows 
the zamindar that he regards it as his Magna Oharta, and that point of 
view is entitled to the very greatest respect. 

44.635. Turning for a moment to the existing landlord class, do they 
show any signs of wishing to take a lead in progressive agriculture? — 
I made certain inquiries on that point in connection with my book, and 
the result was most disappointing. There is this to be said for the 
Punjab landlord, that there are only a few countries in the world where 
the landlord has shown any sense of social obligation in regard to the 
developinent of his land, so that if the landlord in the Punjab has been 
lacking in that respect, he is no better and no worse than most of 
his colleagues elsewhere. There are very few signs of a progressive spirit 
in the Punjab, although there are notable exceptions, of course. 
Unfortunately, the landlord zone is one of the least developed areas 
of the Punjab, and so the landlord comes under the influence of an 
essentially unprogressive atmosphere. I refer to Attock and the valley 
of the Indus generally, Muzaffargarh, Mianwali and so on, an area that 
is one of the most unprogressive in the Punjab. With very few exceptions 
the landlords have done little to mitigate this. It seems to me of great 
importance that . they should be roused to a sense of their obligations, 
because in reading of agricultural progress in Europe one is very much 
impressed by the part played by the landlord in Germany, and even more 
in England and Scotland. The best authorities in Germany say that 
without the landlord agriculture could not have progressed to anything 
like the extent it has. Looking to a progressive future for the Punjab, 
one must emphasise the importance of landlords, and it seems to me 
the appeal must be to the social rather than the economic obligation. 
The ordinary landlord has enough to live on, and when a man has that 
in this country he is generally fairly contented. If you were to say to the 
ordinary landlord “ You will make more money by doing this or that 
the appeal will not go far home, but if you could appeal to the 
obligation on his part to do something for his fellows, I think the 
appeal might go further and be more successful. 

44.636. You do not get men with an agricultural hobby in this country, 
men who, while not able to spend lavishly, nevertheless are prepared to 
spend a certain amount of money in an attempt to improve, say, the breed 
of cattle?— A man like that is very rare in India, I think. The position 
in the Punjab corresponds exactly to the position in Southern Italy and 
Sicily. I do not think there is any difference between the two. The 
correspondence extends so far that, in Muzaffargarh, the landlord, * rather 
than develop his land, will mortgage it to acquire more land. He does 
exactly the same thing in Sicily. 

44.637. Do you think any means are to hand for stimulating ambition on 
the part of the zamindar ^ — 1 think more emphasis might perhaps be laid on 
the need for such activity in colleges such as the Chiefs’ Colleges. That is 
the time when a boy’s mind is malleable, and that would be the time to 
inspire him with the idea. On the other hand, I remember meeting a 
prominent landlord in a certain district who had been at a Chiefs’ College 
and^ who had been inspired with the idea and who went back to his estates 
anxions to improve them. He did so for two or three years, and found him- 
self becoming increasingly unpopular. He discovered ‘ the reason was that 
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he was trying to improve his estates. That involved sacking a good many 
people and generally interfering with people's comfort, and it entailed a 
great deal of work on his own part, so that he had not much time to visit 
and gossip with his fellows. He told me that it was not until he gave up all 
idea of trying to improve his estate that he regained his personal 
popularity. 

44.638. So a man is not respected by his neighbours and friends for any 
work he may do in that direction? — ^He was not in the past, but there is a 
new atmosphere now in this Province and it is not fair to judge the future 
entirely by the past. 

44.639. You have given some interesting notes on the movement in Italy 
called the Cattedre Ambulanti. Do you think that is applicable to the 
Punjab? — You mean that particular form of organisation? I am inclined 
to think it is. 

44.640. In what essentials does it differ from the idea of peripatetic demon- 
strators? — In Italy, aU demonstration and propaganda is done by this single 
organisation, which is, at any rate in theory, independent of G-overnment 
control; whereas in the Punjab, and I suppose in India generally, each 
department does its own demonstration and propaganda. I understand, 
however, that an attempt is now being made in the Punjab to develop Rural 
Community Councils, with the idea of establishing something which seems to 
me similar to the Cattedre Ambulanti. I think that is a good idea. 

44.641. Sir Henry Lawrence : You say this Italian organisation is non- 
official ? — ^The Cattedre Ambulanti was originally a local organisation formed 
by various local bodies interested in the development of agriculture. It was 
entirely unofficial at the start, but now the State has taken possession of it, 
as it has of so many other things; with what results remains to be seen. 

44.642. Sir Thomas Middleton: Do these local bodies correspond in some 
respects with the Indian District Boards and the English County Councils ? — 
Very much, I think; they were the moving spirit. The point is that if you 
go to the office of one of these Cattedre they will give you an answer on any 
niral problem you like to name; there is a single organisation. I imagine 
a humble peasant would find it much more convenient to be able to go to 
one office and get all the information he wanted than be told he must go 
and see the Forest Officer about this and the Canal Officer about that and 
so on. That involves an effort which the ordinary man in this country is 
either too lazy or too diffident to make. 

44.643. Was the parallel organisation in Germany run by the Chambers 
of Agriculture? — I know very little about it. There are Chambers of 
Agriculture there, but I have not gone into their work. 

44.644. The Chairman: Do you think the type of man required to lead 
these local centres of general propaganda could be found in the Punjab?-— 
I think so; the Cooperative Department has been singularly successful in 
getting the "type of man that would do well; but he would have to be 
selected with care and also trained; you will not find them for the asking, 
but I think they could be found. In fact I think that anything almost can 
be done in the Punjab if it is done sufficiently methodically and slowly. 

44.645. No doubt you have studied the problems arising when an 
agricultural community embarks on the adventure of growing money crops 
rather than food crops? — ^Yes. 

44.646. Setting aside the canal colonies for a moment, conceive a case 
where that experiment is being made by the ordinary cultivator who is 
flriTiTring of taking up cotton or, it may be in other Provinces, ground nuts ; 
do you think there is a danger in the .Agriculture Department encouraging 
that tendency too strongly? — With what class of men? So much depends 
upon the type of cultivator you are speaking of. 
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44.647. It is very difl&cult to define? — do not think there has been much 
■danger in the past of the tendency being pressed with the small man, 
because the Agricultural Department as a whole has been much more con- 
cerned with the medium or big man; also the instinct of the small man to 
grow the food which he requires for himself and his family is overpoweringly 
strong. It is probably as strong in southern Europe, and even in Germany a 
great deal is still grown for subsistence purposes. There is more to be said 
for subsistence fanning than the theoretical economist perhaps allows because 
it is safer to grow your own food than to depend upon a distant market 
from which you may possibly be cut off or which may charge you a price you 
cannot pay. 

44.648. Is there not also a great danger that alteration in price levels may 
cause distress for a season or so? — ^With subsistence farming you are not 
likely to get such wide variations of prices; that is another point in its 
favour. 

44.649. And yet it is difficult to see how the standard of living of many 
cultivators is to be substantially raised unless they can produce, in terni.s of 
money value, on their holdings, more than they are likely to be able to 
produce with food crops P — The possible remedy is for them to change their 
diet or widen it, as has been done in the Punjab in the last 26 years. You 
find the orange penetrating to villages where it was never seen 26 or 30 
years ago. Instead of letting it come to them from Lyallpur or Gujranwala 
or Amritsar it would be much better to grow it in the village itself. 

44.650. Thai is so far as bettering his standard of living is concerned? — 
It applies equally to vegetables. 

44.651. That is confined to his food; it does not supply him with any 
surplus of purchasing power which he can devote to buying, for instance, 
manufactured articles? — He must of course grow something that he can sell 
to buy the things that he cannot grow, but these things fortunately in India 
are very few; it requires very little to clothe a peasant in this country and 
he requires very little furniture; his standard of living is quite different 
from the standard that is necessary in central and northern Europe. That 
is a strong point in favour of the Indian cultivator; with a reasonable 
holding he could probably do all that out of a quarter of it. 

44.662. Does not an important pari of the case for subsistence farming 
rest on the assumption that the farmer is going to hold the food grains that 
he grows for his own oonsumption, whereas, in fact, he very often markets 
the crop and buys again? — T do not think that is very often done in most 
of the Punjab; but it is in the more backward parts, in Gurgaon, 
Muzaftargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, where the cultivator is apt to be 
entirely in the hands of his money-lender whom he uses as banker and store- 
keeper; but I do not think you will find that done in the central Punjab. 

44.663. But where it does occur, the case for subsistence farming goes 
by the board, does it not? — Yes, certainly; but that is a matter of improving 
the money-lending system. If it is not done in most of the Punjab, one 
may be confident of being able to stop the rest. 

44.654. AVlierever the cultivator turns the produce of his land into cash, 
the market in which he buys becomes just as important to him as the market 
in which he sells, I suppose? — Yes, certainly. 

44.655. The importance of good communications in relation to his selling 

market is often emphasized but good communications in relation to the 

marEen in which he buys the necessities of life, if he buys them, is a very 

important consideration? — Certainly. Prices in the remoter parts of the* 
Province are noticeably higher. I was in the Co-operative Depart- 
ment, I had to deal with one o>f these tracts, and this was one of the diffi- 
culties: the cultivator got a much lower price for hie produce and had to? 
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pay a much higher price for his commodities; that was one reason why the 
area was in very low water. 

44.656. How often, do you suppose, does the average cultivator in the 
Punjab go to market to sell his produce.^ — That I cannot say; I have never 
enquired. 

44.657. It occurs to one that the loss which he may incur on these 
comparatively rare occasions when he goes to market, owing to his not 
getting the best prices which he might get, is sometimes rather over 
emphasized in comparison with the slow but steady drain on his means which 
occurs owing to his paying slightly more day by day for anything he may 
buy; in other words, that the buying side of his budget is sometimes 
neglected.? — ^Yes; no doubt that is an important factor. 

44.658. Have you studied the problem of price levels in the rural areas ? — 
No. 

44.659. Has that been studied at all in the Punjab? — ^Two very interesting 
articles have been written by Professor Myles and Professor Brij Norrain 
comparatively recently; but they took the Province as a whole as far as I 
can remember. 

44.660. Did that include retail price levels? — Speaking from recollection, 

J think they were wholesale price levels , I am not certain about that. 

Mr. Calvert : It was retail. 

44.661. Professor Gangulee: One of the lessons that you derive from the 
Italian Peasant Organisation is that the farm problem must be considered 
as a whole; then further on you say that agricultural progress is to be 
approached through a number of different departments, each wedded to its 
own particular activity. I think you there suggested that the various 
depai'tments should be linked up together and should advance as a whole; 
IS that your idea? — Yes; there is, I think, advantage in dealing with the 
zamindnr through a single organisation. 

44.662. Can you tell us how this object could be achieved in this country? 
— We have, in the Punjab, bodies called Rural Community Councils with 
much the same object as the Cattedre Ambvlanti in Italy. 

44.663. Would you like to see the Community Ooundil idea developed.? — 
I think it is a step in the right direction , T have no personal experience of 
their -work. 

44.664. That is a body consisting of oflBlcials and non-officials? — I think so. 

44.665. Should that body be purely advisory or should it be executive in 
Its functions? — Their relation to the cultivator would naturally be purely 
advisoi’y. 

44.666. What would be their relation to all the official departments? — 
J do not know ; I have not studied the organisation. 

44.667. You also make reference to various schools in the southern part 
of Italy and you suggest that, in India, the school should become the centre 
of village life. Do you think that, in the Punjab, you are moving in the 
direction of making the village school the centre of village life? — That is a 
question that I am unable to answer, not being an educational expert. 

44.668. Can you suggest how your schools could become community centres 
in rural areas?— What the Education Department is doing at present with 
its two normal schools at Ghakhar and Gurgacn seems to me again a step 
in the right direction and a very hopeful experiment; I understand they 
have very promising material and are dealing with it in a very promising 
way. 

44.669. Have you studied the Moga system at all? — I have never seen it. 
I should really have mentioned Moga, too, because these two schools are, t 
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believe, derived from Moga, but Moga, I think, deals entirely with Indian 
Christians whereas the other two are irrespective of creed. 

44.670. Referring once more to the Italian Organisation, you suggest in 
the last page of your note that it is a useful antidote both to the depart- 
mentalism of the expert and to the over-centralization of the State. Do you 
think that the time has come in India to have such a useful antidote? — Do 
you mean the Cattedre Ambulanti? 

44.671. Yes? — I have said that I think a single organisation has certain 
advantages and that, in developing the rural community, the Punjab 
Government is taking a step in the right direction but it is too soon to 
judge the effect of it; it is still in the experimental stage. 

44.672. Would the development of that spirit of rural community councils 
serve as a useful antidote to the over-centralization of the State® — That 
remains to be seen. 

44.673. On page 693 you say that rural moneylending is still the most 
important industry in the Province? — ^Yes. 

44.674. On page 584 you describe the moneylender’s system of business as 
being vicious? — ^Yes. 

44.675. Would you explain in what way the system is vicious.® — Briefly 
I may say. it has a bad effect upon the moneylender and a bad effect upon 
the borrower. My reasons are given in the chapter on moneylending in 
my book. 

44.676. We know that the rate of interest is high? — ^Yes. 

44.677. I wanted to find out whether there was anything you particularly 
wished to point out about his system of business? — ^No more than I have 
pointed out in my book. 

44.678. In enumerating the causes that make borrowing easy, you also 
suggest the great expansion of credit due to high prices and inflated 
value of land in this Province. Could you tell us what has inflated the 
value of land? — The great development of the Province that has taken 
place since 1900. Money has poured into the Province and it finds its 
chief means of investment in land. That is a phenomenon that is found 
in many other countries. 

44.679. Do you think it is an artificial state of things? — In whab sense do 
you use the word “ artificial.” 

44.680. I would like to know if this inflation in land values is a temporary 
phase or not.® — That depends entirely upon the strength of the converging 
factors and their permanence. 

44.681. Is there any emigration from the Province? — ^Yes there is; that 
is a point of resemblance between the Punjab and Italy; in the Punjab 
there is a very strong desire to emigrate; as there has been in Italy, and 
with very much the same results. Here is a statement which relates to 12 
emigrants from Jullundur and Hoshiarpur who, in 1924-26, remitted through 
banks Rs.54,594. Part of it was remitted in sterling and has been con- 
verted at one shilling and six pence to the rupee. In 1925-26, eight 
emigrants remitted Rs.32,000; that is to say in two years Rs.80,000 has been 
remitted. That shows the financial possibilities of emigration. 

44.682. When the emigrants come back and settle down in the Province, 
do you notice any change in their outlook or in their standard of living? — 
That is a point which I am enquiring into. 

44.683. You are of opinion that labour saving implements are required 
only to a very limited extent in a country in which employment has to 
be found for vast masses of labour. In that category of labour-saving 
imnlements would you include improved ploughs and mechanical water lifting 
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devices?— Yes ; a plough is a labour saving instrument as compared with 
a spade; but ploughs are necessary. 

44.684. You would not be opposed to the use of ploughs? — ^No, certainly 
not ; I would suggest the importance of bearing in mind the relation between 
the plough, the soil and the cattle; that is sometimes forgotten. 

44.685. You have been associated with the credit movement in the Punjab 
for a long time; in your note you draw our attention to the example of France 
and you say that there the credit movement has done little or nothing to 
encourage those moral qualities which have been stimulated by the Raiffeisen 
method in Germany. Do you think that in this Province the credit move- 
ment has done something to encourage the growth of moral qualities? — 
Certainly, without doubt. 

44.686. On page 586 you say : ** Finally it may be said that the more 
assistance Government gives to organization and development the less it 
should give to the purely business side of the movement.” Is that the 
case in your Province.^ — I think, generally speaking that is the principle 
which has been applied. The emphasis is very much more upon propaganda, 
staff and organization than upon actual ffnancial assistance which has been 
given to a comparatively small degree. 

44.687. ^Vith regard to this question of the Land Alienation Act being 
an obvious obstacle to men of capital and enterprise taking to agriculture, 
you know of course that during the period from 1914-15 to 1921-22, that 
is within the last seven or eight years, the amount of land auctioned in 
the Crown Colonies came to the value of 271 lakhs? — I know that land was 
sold, but T do not know the figtires. 

44.688. Those auctions are open to men of all classes, without any 
lestriction whatever? — The door is not completely bolted, but it is not wide 
open. 

44.689. And the areas auctioned out ran from 25,000 to 69,000 acres a 
year. Do ^’ou not think that that opens up sufficient scope for capitalistic 
enterprise.? — should say probably not; it is very difficult to express a 
definite opinion on a point like that without going into the figures very 
thoroughly. 

44.690. Would you venture upon any estimate as to the amount of capital 
which the non-agriculturalist capitalist class would like to invest? — do not 
think that any one could give an estimate. 

44.691. We have got the actual figures of the receipts from the sale of 
land by auction during the last 20 years. My latest figure is 47 lakhs for 
the year 1922-23. That is a very fair sum, is it not, which has been 
invested in canal colony auctions? — ^It does not seem to me a very large sum 
for a population of twenty-one millions. 

44.692. But the non-agriculturist capitalist class is not 21 million? — ^They 
are competing with others, so you have to look to the whole population 
which consists of 21 million, in fact of 25 million, if you include the Indian 
States. 

44.693. Your non-agriculturist capitalist class does not run to more than 
six per cent, of the population. The figures I have got here show that there 
are 3| million non-agriculturist Hindus and nearly 5 million non-agriculturist 
Muhammadans, which makes 8f millions altogether. You are including the 
menials.? — I would not exclude the menials from the possession of land. As 
I say, I am not dealing with any particular class but with all classes. I 
would not differentiate between the menial and the capitalist, as many 
menials have been doing excellently. 

44.694. Is it not a fact that, for the last 23 years, tho Punjab Government 
has steadily offered land for auction to all classes ? — L believe so, 
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44,696'. Are 3 'ou aware that the offering of land for auction is carried to 
the extreme limit of the capacity of the market to absorb the land!" — I have 
not studied that point. 

44.696. And that, when the Punjab Government have tried to sell more 
land, there has been a marked slump and the prices have fallen? — I do not 
know. I imagine that when a person wishes to buy land at an auction, ho 
has got to have a lot of money in his pocket especially when the price of 
land has risen. Another point, he would certainly prefer to pui chase land 
at a time when he considers it best to do so and not at a time when 
Government want to sell, because Government naturally sell when land 
values are high. 

44.697. I have got a note here which says that an attempt was made in 
one year to sell a somewhat larger area but the slump in the bidding after 
a certain acreage has been disposed of gave warning of the beginning of 

0 glut. Wbat would be the minimum purchase price if a holding of two 
squares of 50 acres were sold? — I do not know. 

44.698. Mr. Barron^: The price of that would he about Ils.lo,000P — If the 
minimum purchase price at an auction is to be Rs. 15,000, it must naturally 
exclude a good many people. 

44.699. But they do not have to pay the whole amount at the time of 
the auction, do they? — ^They have got to be good for it at the auction. 

44.700. Do you know what proportion is demanded at the time of the 
auction? — do not know. 

44.701. I can tell you: it is 10 per cent., and the rest is spread over a 
period of five or ten years ^ — I think a person might very well hesitate 
tc involve himself to the tune of Rs.15,000 even though he might only have 
to pay Rs.1,600 down. 

44.702. In some places it is smaller than that? — I think that these facts 
which have been put forward by Mr. Calvert, if 1 may say so, suggest 
that the capitalist is placed in a privileged position as compared with 
the small or medium man, and I would like to know whether you are 
justified in differentiating between them 

44.703. Mr. Calvert: The phrase you use is “ a man with capital”? — 
Yes, that is true, but in that case, the phrase must be qualified. 

44.704. You know of course that large areas in the canal colonies have 
been purchased in auction by men of the capitalist class?— Yes. 

44.705. Do you know whether they have taken to agriculture or just to 
rent receiving? — ^The information I gave in my book on that point was, 

1 think, that on the whole they show more disposition to control their 
property than the agriculturist landlord; they have got the businoss instinct, 
and the business man will not sink Rs. 30,000 or Rs. 40,000 in laud without 
satisfying himfielf that he will get a good return for it, whereas the 
agriculturist landlord views the question from a different standpoint; in 
buying he tends to consider his social position, whereas the other probably 
does not do so to the same extent. 

44.706. In your note, you say at present there are very few landlords 
who do anything at all. 'Would you distinguish between zamindar landlords 
and capitalist landlords? — ^When I was down in the South-West Punjab, 1 
was struck by the part played by the urban landlord; there seems to be 
no doubt that he is the only progressive element in that part of the 
Province. 

44.707. You have, I believe, been on deputation to Europe.? — ^Yes, for 
six months in 1920-21. 
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44.708. Twice was it not? — ^1 was on study leave the second tune and 
that was in 1925. 

44.709. Do you considei' that that deputation or study leave was of value — 
It was of great value to me personally. 

44.710. Do you not think that it would be a good thing if more officers 
could be persuaded to go on deputation to study problems there? — ^Yes, 
if they had the linguistic knowledge. You must be able to speak the 
language of the country you visit in a rough and ready way. I am not 
a linguist myself but I was able to carry on wherever I went. 

44.711. You are preparing an article, I think, on the small holder. Would 
we be allowed to see that article when it is ready? — Certainly. 

44.712. In your studies of the petty holder, the 6-acre man in Europe, 
did you find him attempting to subsist without animal husbandry.? — 
He does no animal husbandry in Southern Italy but depends largely upon 
horticulture. What I have found is that anyone who attempts to depend 
entirely upon the extensive cultivation of cereals cannot expect anything 
more than the bare means of subsistence. If he wants anything that could 
be called a standard of living, he must combine cereals with some form 
of horticulture, or develop his arable farm on intensive lines. 

44.713. Do you think that the Agricultural Departments in the three 
■countries that you have dealt with, namely Belgium, France and Italy, 
devote more attention to these petty cultivators? — ^I have not studied the 
work of the Agricultural Department in any of these countries. 

44.714. It is deduced from the replies received from the officers of 
your department that the decline in the moneylender is substantially due 
to co-operative societies. Is that a fair deduction? — Most certainly; there 
is complete agreement on that point. 

44.715. Somewhere in your note, you state that rural debt has been largely 
lightened by remittances from emigrants? — ^Yes, that is in Southern Sicily. 

44.716. And in Germany? — Not to the same extent. But in Southern 
Italy, it has had an enormous revolutionary effect. About £500 millions 
have been remitted in Southern Italy and Sicily in about twenty years. That 
is about as much as the total debt of India. It has had an enormous effect 
and all authorities are agreed that, in South Italy and Sicily, usury has 
either been killed or greatly mitigated. 

44.717. Does that suggest that the question of emigration should be 
studied in connection with that of rural debt? — ^I should certainly like 
to see it studied, but the question of emigration in India bristles with 
so many difficulties that I am not very hopeful of finding a solution in 
that direction. If, however, the door could be opened the Punjab would 
be the first Province to take advantage of it 

44.718. Take the peasant proprietor in Italy; can he transfer his land 
with the same facility as the Punjab proprietor? — believe not; I have 
not gone into the question of alienation, but I do not think it could 
be easier in any country than it is in the Punjab. 

44.719. Do you think that the fact of the transfer of land in other 
countries being beset with difficulties has tended to serve as a restraint 
on alienation? — ^I cannot say; I have not studied the question. 

44.720. Have you ever had applications for employment under you from 
B.So's. of the Agricultural College? — I have had quite a number of 
applications from the Lyallpur Agricultural College for employment in the 
Income-tax Department, but I have always refused to take such men in 
because it seemed to me that they should look for employment elsewhere. 

44.721. That would be making rather a poor use of a State subsidy 
for education? — ^Yes. 
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44.722. Are there not still some agricultural tribes in the Province who 
regard agriculture as rather undignified ^ — I suppose the pure bred Rajput 
would take that view, but even with him it is weakening. 

44.723. Does the Agricultural Department in Italy do any touring for 
propaganda purposes? — Up to 1925, they had no touring staff. 

44.724. ilfr. Kamat : With regard to this regulation of the accounts of 
moneylenders, may I know whether on principle, you would be in favour 
of some sort of regulation of accounts being introduced? — If I thought it 
feasible to insist upon accounts being kept in a simple, clear form, I should 
certainly be in favour of it; but I am very doubtful if it is feasible 
in a country like the Punjab. 

44.725. I take it that, from your experience as an Income-Tax Officer, 
you apprehend difficulties with regard to the script? — ^That would be one 
of the difficulties no doubt. 

44.726. Have you not got a staff to read the vernacular accounts which 
are written in different scripts P — ^Yes, w’e have a staff of experts to read 
the accounts which are kept in five different scripts. But the main 
difficulty IS that many have got no script at all; a great many money- 
lenders are illiterate, not the majority, but an appreciable number. 

44.727. Speaking of the consolidation of fragmented holdings, you have 
studied the laws on the subject of France, Italy, Germany and the United 
States of America P — Only very partially. 

44.728. From the general impression you have formed of those laws, can 
you give us an indication which of those various legislations is most suited to 
Indian conditions? — That is a very complicated subject, on which I could not 
express an opinion ; I should have to go into it very carefully first. Mr. Patel 
was sent to Europe to study that question on behalf of Baroda, and wrote a 
long report on the subject. If there was any question of introducing a law 
to consolidate holdings, the different European systems would require to be 
very carefully examined. 

44.729. In Bombay, there is an idea of restricting sub-division to what is 
called an economic holding, below which there should be no partition. Do 
you think that this would be a workable principle — ^Assuming the consent of 
the cultivator, I think it would be possible to work it out. It has been done 
in Germany. It would certainly be possible in the colonisation areas. In 
the colonisation areas of Germany you are not allowed, if you get land from 
Government, to subdivide it below a certain point, and, in 1925, Denmark 
passed a law to the same effect. The whole object in Europe, at present, in 
regard to the peasant proprietor is to establish the family farm. They are 
very wisely giving up the use of the term “ economic holding,*’ which is too 
vague; “family farm” is more expressive. The object is to establish as 
many family farms as possible, and to prevent their being either combined or 
divided. 

44.730. Reverting to the Land Alienation Act, if you accept the principle 
that men of capital ought to a certain extent to be allowed the opportunity 
to do agriculture, in your opinion would it be a mitigation in reply to their 
gi levance to tell them that they can go to a particular colony and there, and 
there only, be allowed to do farming? — It is certainly a mitigation; un- 
doubtedly it is a partial opening of the door, ns the figures given to us by 
Mr. Calvert show. 

44.731. If a man like Sir Ganga Ram, for instance, wants to start an 
experiment in dry farming on American methods in the interest of dry farm 
cultivation, vrould it be an advantage to tell him to go to the canal colonies 
and not to a dry area of the Province® — Clonrly not, but no one would give 
him that advice. 
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44.732. Then what is the solution under the Act? — The solution would be 
to give him land elsewhere, which I suppose would not be beyond the power of 
Government. 

44.733. Mr. Boherts : In answer to Mr. Calvert, I think you said graduates 
holding the B.Sc. of the Agricultural College apply for posts in your depart- 
ment? — A certain number; not many. 

44.734. I believe the pay is higher there, and the prospects better, than in 
the case of the Agricultural Department? — T do not know what the prospects 
are in the Agricultural Department. 

44.735. At any rate the initial pay is higher. You start at Rs.250, I 
believe? — ^Yes. It is entirely a matter of pay, it is not any enthusiam for 
income tax. 

44.736. With regard to these land auctions, is it not a fact that the price 
given for land is so high that generally the return is only about 3 per cent. ® — 
That is an extremely difficult question to answer precisely, but such inquiries 
as I have been able to make suggest that, in a Province like the Punjab, the 
return would be somewhere between 2 and 3 per cent., and perhaps only 
averages 2^ per cent., taking the Province as a whole. 

44.737. Is not that in itself an indication that there is a very great desire* 
on the part of non-agriculturists to get land? — There is a very keen desire 
on the part of everyone in the Punjab to get land. 

44.738. Do you think, if only the farmers themselves were competing, the 
prices would reach these uneconomic levels? — T think one advantage of the 
Land Alienation Act is that it tends to keep prices down. That is an 
important effect. 

44.739. That is in the ordinary settled tracts, not in the case of auctions? — 
Auctions depend entirely on market conditions. When I said 1 thought the 
percentage would be about 2^ I was speaking of the Province as a whole, 
not of the canal colonies; I should think it was probably higher there, but I 
have not considered the question. 

44.740. Do you consider the high price of land an advantage from the point 
of view of attracting capital? — ^In a progressive community, I think it a 
disadvantage, because in a progressive community you assume a desire to 
progress, and if a person has to pay a large sum for his land, it leaves him 
little to develop that land with. In an unprogressive community that con- 
sideration does not apply. 

44.741. Is it partly due to the fact that there is no other opening for 
investing capital? — ^Very largely, and also to the social position that attaches 
to the possession of land in this country. That is very strong indeed. 

44.742. Speaking generally, you would consider it a good thing to attract 
brains (whether from the agricultural or non-agricultural tribes) and capital 
to agriculture P — I was very much impressed, in reading “ The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab ** by the fact which the book brought out very 
clearly that in the case of other countries which have progressed that has 
been a very important factor in their development. It was that idea which 
led me to consider the position of the Alienation Act in this Province. 

44.743. How do you think a higher water-rate would affect the problem? 
Supposing in the case of a new tract it was decided from the beginning to 
impose a much higher water-rate, would that tend to correct the factor of 
high price? — I do not know. I have never studied the question of water- 
rates. 

44,74i. In two places in your note, you draw attention to the importance 
of growing more fodder. You state that one result of a different system 
would be more fodder and more cattle , p — Y es. 
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44.745. On this question of cattle, I should like your opinion on the subject 
of whether the Punjab has sufficient cattle-power? — ought not to express 
an opinion on that point, because I have not studied it, but my impression, 
il that if they were all good, there would probably be enough ; but many of 
them are not earning their keep- 

44.746. You may get defective cattle-power from a large number of 
inefficient animals or too small a number of good animals? — ^Yes, and I would 
rather have the latter state of affairs than the former; the problem would 
be much easier to solve. 

44.747. On the question of getting more fodder, you draw the conclusion 
that it is an argument for economy in the use of water? — I gather (I am 
not an expert on this point, of course) that the extent to which you can use 
fodder crops in your rotation depends very largely on water. If this is the 
case, economy of water becomes very important. 

44.748. Do not you think the whole position of the farmer compels him to 
economise water? There is every incentive for him to do so at piesentP — 
Possibly there is, but I have vei^y often heard the reverse stated ; it is often 
said that water is wasted, but that is a question for the irrigation expert. 

44.749. I wondered whether you had studied the question of intensive 
cropping at all? — At Ly allpur they told me they could get five crops in 
three years with a rotation of wheat, summer fodder, gram, cotton manured 
with farmyard manure and senji. The fodder factor is the important one. 

44,760. In that rotation, the fodder proportion is much higher than usual ? 
— The ordinary rotation in the canal colonies is wheat, wheat and toria, 
cotton, wheat. Wheat is very rarely manured. It is apparently difficult 
to manure wheat to the same extent as other crops because it is grown over 
such a large area. By introducing leguminous crops the manuring becomes 
easier, as the leguminous crop itself acts as manure. I was very much struck 
by the tremendous emphasis now being laid in Italy on the development of 
the fodder and leguminous crop as compared with the development of cereals. 

44,751. One of the points in regard to this Lyallpur rotation of 166 per 
cent, intensity which you mention is that it can only be done with a 
high proportion of fodder crops — I asked them at Lyallpur why this could 
not he applied to other parts of the Province and was told that water was 
the difficulty. 

44,762, With regard to the landlord system in Western Punjab, is not 
the economic position there ruled by the water question ?— Nothing can ]>e 
grown there without irrigation of some kind, either from wells or canals. 
You cannot grow a crop in Muzaffargarh simply by rain. 

44.753. And the irrigation there is very precarious.? — ^Very; it is not 
perennial; it is only inundation, which depends on what happens in 
mountains a thousand miles away. 

44.754. There are not even permanent headworks; it is liable to big 
disasters? — Yes. 

44,766. Do you not think those conditions generally tend to form the 
landlord type or leading man who dominates the rest? Is it not the fault 
of the conditions more than of the people? — ^That there are landlords there? 

44,766. Yes? — ^Tt has puzzled me why there should he landlords in one 
part of the country and not in another. I think you are right, and that 
where yon get conditions of insecurity, whether political or economic, you 
require a person in a strong position, in the case of political insecurity 
to protect everyone in the neighbourhood and in the case of economic 
insecurity to protect himself. 

44,757. In connection with implements, yon mention a principle I could 
not quite follow. You say there is so much labour available that no 
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attention is demanded for labour-saving appliances? — ^No, that the amounts 
of attention depends on the labour factor. It is no use urging a man who 
has only 5 acres to buy a thresher or reaper. 

44.758. I was thinking more of the principle. I am looking at your reply 
to question 14 on page 685, “In a country in which employment has to 

be found for vast masses of labour ” etc. Would you regard that as a 

sound business principle? — ^With a population of 320,000,000, it is rather 
a formidable proposition to find occupation for everyone. The problem of 
the family farm (or the economic holding, if you prefer to call it that, is 
not only to find food and clothes and housing but also enough occupation. 
The problem has two aspects; you may be able to find enough food but not 
enough occupation, or vice versa, 

44.759. If you accept a principle of that kind, it seems to clog all possi- 
bility of progress!^ — It simply means that progress must take other lines. 
In this Province, as far as I can see, very little has been done to help the 
small man, the man with 5, 6 or 7 acres. The man with 20 to 50 acres 
has received much more consideration than the man with 5 to 15. 

44.760. In the case of the small man, it is very likely an economic 
question whether it is not better to do something in regard to consolidation 
than in regard to new crops and so on? — It is useless to think of leal 
enduring agricultural progress without consolidation. That is absolutely 
vital. 

44.761. If two classes of people were competing against each other, and 
one recognised the law of the survival of the fittest and the other did not, 
what would happen? — ^I think the former would soon be in the bankruptcy 
court. 

44.762. The first would look for new outlets? — ^He would have to do that 
or sell his machinery and cub his losses. Wherever the population is great, 
as in parts of Southern Italy, you will find the tendency is much more 
towards horticulture, where the labour factor is the most important, than 
towards mixed farming, in which capital is as important, or even more 
important than labour. 

44.763. Do you think the Punjab is ready for legislation on consolidation.^ 
— I should imagine that in districts like Jullundur where the field has been 
prepared, it is. 

44.764. You would favour permissive legislation? — I would go just as far 
as it was possible to go with the consent of the majority of the cultivators ; 
I would not do anything without the consent of the majority. 

44,766. Sir Serury Lavrrence : I think you say you are in favour of opening 
the doors of emigration wider? — I think I should be. 

44.766. Is there in the Punjab an effective desire to emigrate? — Yes. 

44.767. To emigrate within India or outside India? — Outside India; the 
tendency to emigrate is a very marked feature in the Punjab but has 
necessarily been very much restrained. 

44.768. In what country is that strain of emigration tending to settle? — 
It has gone to the Far East, Australia, Canada, the United States, Peru, 
Mexico, East Africa. 

44.769. Are they to be found in Peru and Mexico? — ^Yes, I have met 
people who have made their money in Peru and Mexico. 

44.770. Prof, Gcmgidee: Do they go to British Guiana? — I do not know,, 
but they go to almost every field you can think of. The Punjabi is extra 
ordinarily enterprising ; he is very like the Italian in that respect ; he goes 
wherever he can get a living. 

44.771. Sir Henry Lawrence : Does he go to East Africa? — ^Yes, but 1 
tbinTr most of them go to the Far East and America; America is the place 
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they like to go to. For instance, I hare a lame chaprasi who is a typical 
uneducated zamindar of the Jullundur District; I once took him to Calcutta 
■and asked him if he would like to see the big steamers. He replied ; “I know 
them, I hare been to Vancouver,’* That is typical of the enterprising 
Punjabi. 

44.772. When they go far abroad do they take to service or farming .P — 
They do all kinds of things. 

44.773. Is the Punjab Government taking any steps to increase the possi- 
bilities of emigration .P — That I do not know. 

44.774. Do you think some such steps might be taken P — That I cannot 
say yet. One of the questions 1 want to investigate is the effect of 
emigration upon the returned emigrant. I am collecting information on 
the subject, but until I have gone into the matter further, 1 cannot say 
whether it is beneficial; all I can say at present is that, if the doors were 
open, the Pujaabi would go; whether that is to the advantage of the Pro- 
vince or not is another matter. 

44.775. The returned emigrant is not always desirable? — ^He is often a 
difficulty politically and he may be a difficulty economically, too. 

44.776. Notes have been furnished to the Commission by Mr. Moreland 
whom no doubt you know; he is of opinion that one of the greatest draw- 
backs to improvement of the status of the cultivator is the lack of the will 
to live better; do you think that applies to the Punjab? — ^Yes, I think it 
does; it is a drawback. I doubt whether it has the same force in the 
Pub jab as in other parts of India, but it is there undoubtedly. 

44.777. You think generally in India there is a marked absence of desire 
to live better? — doubt whether that is peculiar to India; 1 think it is 
a characteristic of all hot climates, and that you will find the same thing 
in Sicily and South Italy, The factor is present in the Punjab, but I 
do not think it is so strong as in other parts of India, because the people 
are pretty virile up here. 

44.778. What do you consider is the most effective method of altering 
this particular phase of the psychology of the ryot? — ^I am not absolutely 
clear in my mind that we should be wise to alter it ; it is a doubtful point. 

44.779. Do you agree with the opinion of the late Mr. Edwin Montagu 
that it is desirable to rouse his pathetic contentment? — 1 think that is open 
to question; I think much depends upon what you are going to give him 
in place of his present contentment; for instance, if you are going to 
substitute the material progress that you have got in Europe, I should 
say on the whole, leave him where he is. I mean progress in Europe 
has entailed a vast industrial expansion, the growth of very large towns, 
a very heavy rural exodus and a dull bored village. We have none of 
those evils at present. (I have heard it said that the zamindar suffers 
from boredom, but personally that is not my impression.) I think there is 
a danger that, if you proceed too quickly, you may be moving along wrong 
lines and may regret it afterwards. 

44.780. You do not agree that the villager sets to work to steal his 
neighbour’s cattle and his neighbour’s women from a spirit of boredom ^ — 
No, certainly not; that is enterprise; the Punjabi is most enterprising. 

44.781. You do not think the jazz band and the Charleston ” will save 
him from these crimes? — ^Personally, I would much rather he stole his neigh- 
bour’s cattle. This is a very important question upon which you have 
touched, because at present in Europe, and especially Prance, it is a vexed 
question to which economists are devoting some attention; there are two 
schools of thought with regard to it; the conventional and usual point of 
view is that it is better to try and enliven the village on the lines of 
the town; but there are some writers who say this is wrong, that what 
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you ought to do is to preserve a vigorous Spartan spirit in the village,, 
because life for the cultivator is necessarily a hard one, and if you soften 
his life you make him less disposed to cultivate. There are those two 
points of view; one of them has been very eloquently stated by a French 
writer, M. Vincent. 

44,782. The Chairman : Which would you choose if you were standing for 
election in a rural constituency? — If I wanted to get in I should choose 
the first, but, personally, I think the second is the more important. 

44,783. Sir Henry Lawrence: Mr. Moreland tells us further that of 
all the items of waste in the countryside the greatest waste of all is the 
waste of labour owing to the periods of under-employment in the present 
agricultural system. Does that apply equally in the Punjab .P — ^Yes, if you 
are using the word “ waste ” in the sense that labour is lying idle which 
might be used. Estimates differ as to the amount of time that the agri- 
culturist has to work in the Punjab, but outside the colony areas and 
the more intensively cultivated areas, I should not think he is occupied for 
much more than 200 days, and possibly not for as much as that. 

44.784. Do you consider that these periods of idleness are injurious to 
character ? — I should think almost certainly they are. 

44.785. And are also economically injurious .P — Certainly. 

44.786. Mr Moreland suggested as the most suitable form of employment 
the cultivation of sugar cane crops. That has also been advocated, I believe, 
in the Sugar Committee’s Report. Do you regard that as a valuable 
development in the Punjab? — 'Very; I personally should be in favour of 
anything that led to more intensive cultivation, partly because it will give 
the cultivator more food, and partly because it will give him more work; 
from that point of view, the cultivation of sugar cane would be valuable. 
It would also increase the supply of sugar in the country and would lead 
to less being imported, which would be another advantage. 

44.787. Mr. Moreland, using a curious phrase, describes the sugar cane 
crop as a labour savings bank? — What does he mean by that? 

44.788. The peasant puts into it days and hours of work which would 
otherwise be wasted and he draws the value of his labour, often with very 
good interest when he sells his produce? — I see what he means and I 
certainly agree with him. 

44.789. So that anything that could be done to increase the area under 
sugar cane ought to be done.P — I would not agree to that without qualifica- 
tion, because my view is that you must look at tke holding as a whole. 
If I agree to it, I should be agreeing to the whole of a man’s holding 
being put under sugar cane, if it were possible to do so. 

44.790. Not nececssarily because sugar cane must be in rotation? — 
It might mean the whole of his holding being put under sugar cane in 
rotation; I should not agree to that. I am certainly in favour of growing 
sugar cane, subject to its being combined with other crops which have 
to be grown and subject, too, to the general interests of the holding, for 
it is not the only factor. 

44.791. Sir Qanga Bam: Following up Sir Henry Lawrence’s question, 
if you increase the area under sugar cane, the other crops would be 
deprived of water because water is not given with reference to the 
quantity of any particular crop; it is given on a certain formula? — think 
more water would have to be found. 

44.792. The supply of water is already short enough — ^There is plenty 
of water available, but every available drop of water in the Punjab is- 
not being used in agriculture. 

44.793. The increase of sugar cane depends on water because sugar cane 
requires more water than any other crop? — ^From the farming point of view 
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it seems to me everything depends upon increasing the supply of water 
and manure; ultimately everything depends upon these two factors. 

44.794. Does not the rigid fixing of the date of paying the revenue 
affect the position of the cultivator and compel him to sell his produce 
■earlier than he would otherwise do, or borrow from a money lender? — 
I should say not to an appreciable extent. 

44.795. Is not that the case with regard to small landholders and 
peasants? — ^You will no doubt be able to find instances of that but after 
looking into that question ] came to the conclusion that land revenue 
and indebtedness have no real connection. Sometimes people borrow to pay 
their land revenue hoping that it will be economically profitable to do so 
because prices may rise. 

44.796. Do they not sometimes sell their produce earlier than they 
otherwise would P — ^Not to an apprecible extent. 

44.797. Could not some satisfactory system be devised by which peasants 
who will not trust their money to banks and institutions of that kind 
could nevertheless obtain a little interest on their money? What was in 
my mind was that they might buy cash certificates which would be in 
payment of the next five years’ revenue, so that by paying Us 775 now 
they would be credited with a thousand rupees in five years’ time.^^ — Yes. 

44.798. Some system of that kind could be worked out by means of which, 
when they have a bumper crop, they could pay the next five years’ 
revenue in advance and receive interest at the rate of 4 to 5 per cent. In 
that way the problem of the rigid date of payment of revenue would 
be solved? — think that problem is being tackled on those lines by the 
Co-operative Department; a certain number of co-operative societies have 
been formed for payment of land revenue. 

44.799. That system has been thought out? — ^Yes and an experiment is 
being made now. 

44.800. Sir Thomas Middleton: You make out a strong case for the 
appointment of a representative from India on the International Institute 
at Rome. Would it be true to say that India has only lacked a 
representative for the last ten years or so? You had a representative there 
before that time in Sir James Wilson from this Province? — ^Yes; he 
represented, I think, the whole of the British Empire, and of course he 
had Indian experience. 

44.801. Your case is strengthened by the fact that at the moment 
you have a British Civil Servant representing the whole Empire at Rome? — 
Yes, Sir Thomas Elliott was himself in favour of India having a separate 
representative. He said that it would strengthen his own position to 
have one. 

44.802. I think that, in the early days of this Institute, the late Sir 
Edward Buck gave a good deal of attention to the development of the 
work? — ^I think he represented India alone, but I am not sure. 

44.803. Sir James MacKenna* He was the first representative. 

44.804. Sir Thomas Middleton: Following him you had a representative 
of the British Empire in Sir James Wilson? — Yes. 

44.805. So that it is since 1917 that the need for a special representative 
for India has arisen? — ^Yes. 

44.806. There is a very interesting point raised in your note on the 
experience of these Italian peripatetic teachers; this is that they find 
in some parts of Italy very little difference between the quality of literate 
and illiterate pupils? — Yes. 

44.807. Have you discussed that point at any length? — ^Not in detail, 
but more than one person told me that that was his experience on the 
technical side. 
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44.808. Illiteracy in India is assumed to he the great obstacle to further 
progress? — ^Yes. 

44.809. And here in Italy they have actually found the illiterate pupil 
learning readijy from their peripatetic teachers? — Yes. 

44.810. I take it that the courses of study were lecture courses? — ^Yes, short, 
lecture courses. 

44.811. The benefit therefore must have been derived from discussion and 
from memory? — ^And demonstration; it is all based on demonstration. I 
think that the Italian peasant is probably quicker in mind than the 
Punjab peasant, so that it might not apply in the same way to the- 
Punjab. 

44.812. Were these courses largely practical? — I gathered they were, but. 
I did not attend any of them. The object was to make them as practical 
as possible and how far they succeeded in that direction I do not know. 

44.813. There is another point with regard to Italian experience in this 
significant quotation which you give as The present educational course 
kills the peasant in the pupil ”? — Yes; if that is so, it is because the 
educational system tends to set their minds towards the town instead 
of back to the village. 

44.814. In other words, the Italian educational system is the system 
that has been common both in rural and urban centres in all countries 
up to the present time? — Yes. 

44.815. And it is only now that efforts are being made to differentiate? — 
The problem was certainly acute in Italy on this ground. I do not know 
whether their primary school system is better or worse than the system 
which obtains here. 

44.816. I do not suppose they have attempted anything more than the 
three P^s? — ^I think it is very elementary. The complaint here is that the 
system of education imparted tends to draw the boys away from the land. 
An educated zamindar was asked why the educational system tended to 
draw the boys away from agriculture, and he said that the easier life 
led at school set a boy’s mind against the harder life of agriculture. I 
remember myself asking a boy in a school whether he would follow the 
profession of hie father who was a zamindar, and being told no, as it 
meant a lot of tahlif (trouble), and that he wanted to be a habu and 
sit and work at a table. 

44.817. Did you find out during your European tour whether the same 
difficulties arose in say France or Germany? — T have not toured in France. 

44.818. You point out that the development of the research station in Italy 
has been by way of crops. I think that is probably accounted for by the 
fact that in a country like Italy, development of agricultural research in 
the early stages is easily secured by working on special crops? — ^I do not say 
that it is better, hut only mention it as a different system. 

44.819. Their system is comparatively recent? — Italy they are not at 
all satisfied with what they have achieved in the last twenty years. 

44.820. The live movement in Italy then I fcake it, is the circulating 
teacher? — ^Yes, I was very much struck with what I say in Sienna, but not 
with what I saw at another place. It is all a matter of personnel. 

44.821. In Italy, 7J acres is regarded as the minimum size of the family 
holding. You point out that with a holding of less than that amount it is 
impossible for the cultivator to adopt any rotation which might be called a 
scientific rotation, he would have to work for safety? — ^I think you are 
probably referring to what someone said to me with regard to this. He 
was an expert at the International Institute, and he told me that he thought 
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it was verj doubtful w'’b ether a scientific rotation of crops could be introduced 
on a holding of less than 7^ acres. The inquiries I have made suggest that 
you cannot have a family farm under 12^- acres if cereals are going to play 
any important part in it. 

44.822. Would you agree that, in India, it is the minute subdivision of 
holdings which is the greatest difficulty in the way of introducing any changes 
in agricultural improvement ? — ^Yes, it is due to excessive population which is 
really the root difficulty of everything. 

44.823. We have got down to the point at which the man must adopt some 
subsistence methods of farming? — Yes. 

44.824. With regard to the economic value of subsistence farming, I take it 
that the real value so far as the individual is concerned, is that it eliminates 
the middleman’s profits; he is himself the consumer .P — Quite; and also it 
gives him a certain security. 

44.825. But the big economic advantage is that it eliminates the middleman 
because he is himself both producer and consumer? — ^Yes. 

44.826. And therefore on the small holdings where the margin is extremely 
small it is the successful system? — ^Yes. 

44.827. Would you agree that whereas subsistence farming may be a safe 
thing for the occupier, it is not in the interests of the non-agiuculturist 
members of the nation? — I think that might very well be argued. 

44.828. It has in fact been strongly argued in certain other countries? — 
When you have to balance the interests of one class against those of another, 
it is very difficult to say where the true balance lies. Broadly speaking, 
you are probably right. Town-dwellers are interested in low. prices. 

44.829. Not only are town-dwellers interested in low prices, but trade, 
exchange and commerce generally depend on a surplus from the land® — 
They are interested in the economic aspect of the matter, whereas the 
farmer himself is equally, and perhaps more vitally, interested in the social 
aspect. It is the social aspect of farming which is so important. It is 
essential to a man who has been cultivating land all his life to go on having 
land to cultivate, 

44.830. You referred to the influence of landowners on the progress of 
agriculture, and you were disposed to doubt whether, in the Punjab, there 
was much to be anticipated from this agency? — ^No; what I said was that 
not much had been gained up to now. I think much more may very well be 
anticipated from them if they are appealed to in the right way. 

44.831. I should like to point out that in Britain, where the landowner 
has set an example in that respect, it is only since the first half of the 
eighteenth century that his social obligations have been recognised, and in 
♦Germany it is only since the first half of the nineteenth century, so that 
the Punjab is not far behind? — ^It is not at all behind most of the world. 
Tt is not behind Roiimania, for instance. 

44.832. It is only 200 years behind Scotland and 100 years behind Germany? 
— I should say it was only 100 years behind Scotland and 200 behind 
England. Scotland and Germany both began about the same time. 

44.833. No, Scotland began about 1716-30 and Germany about 1816-30? — 
I was thinking of the great development of the borders, which began about 
the close of the eighteenth century. The Punjab is not behind the rest of 
the world. 

44.834. There is no reason why, because you happen to be somewhat behind 
at present, we may not find the same influence of the owner appearing in 
the Punjab, and later in other parts of India also? — ^Yes. I think that 
now and then there are signs that landlords are beginning to realise their 
responsibilities. 
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44.835. On page 587 of your memorandum, you point out that in India,, 
the personal factor has quite unusual importance, and you emphasise the fact 
that great cai'e will have to be taken in selecting and training the men who 
are to deal with the cultivator. We have in India the means of training 
in the shape of college buildings and experimental farms, and we have an 
ample supply of raw material in the form of good students. The question 
is whether we are talking enough time and trouble to train these men in view 
of the very difficult task before them. You point out how very necessary it 
is that the cultivator should be approached by someone who can gain his 
confidence? — That is essential. 

44.836. I do not know whether you have given any attention to the amount 
of training that is being provided for demonstrators and other workers in 
agriculture in this country. If you have, I should like to hear your views on 
the matter? — No, I can only speak with some small experience of the 
To-operative Department, where in the past, it was considered that from one 
to two years’ training was necessary before a man would be of much use to 
the Department. 

44.837. Would you agree that generally the conditions in India are such 
as to warrant veiy great efforts being made to provide suitable training for 
these men ? — Certainly. 

44.838. You point out that among the moneylending classes there are both 
good and bad, and you express the view that, in the Punjab, the money- 
lender is possibly doomed, and that his short supremacy of fifty years is 
coining to an end. I am afraid we have not found indications of a similar 
doom in other parts of India; it looks as if his life would be a long one 
there?--! am assuming that the Punjab is allowed to develop on present 
lines, and that it definitely emerges from the mediaeval into the modern 
stage of civilisation. 

44.839. Assuming that we have great differences in character among money- 
lenders, do you know of anything that could be done to assist the good 
moneylender to improve his position and to change his methods into those 
which used to be adopted in England by the private banker? — The only way 
would be to turn him into a bank. It is the personal relationship (which 
constitutes the essence of moneylending) which is bad. A bank is to some 
extent impersonal. 

44.840. In the development of banking in England there was a great deal 
of personal relationship; a hundred years ago it was the rule.? — ^Yes. 

44.841. That has gradually been developed into the joint stock banking 
system, and one hears very frequently the complaint that the old state of 
affairs was better than the present one? — There was a high standard of 
education behind the private banker which you do not find behind the money- 
lender. The private bankers were not out to exploit their clients, as people 
are in every line of business where there is a lack of education. Where 
there is no education, there is no sense of social obligation. Eor the last 
fifty years or more the moneylender’s exploitation was unchecked, and was 
indeed assisted by the system of law which we set up in this country. I do 
not think that there is any means of reforming the moneylender. 

44.842. You do not think there is any means of converting the better type 
of moneylender into something corresponding to the private banker we had 
in England a hundred years ago? — ^The better type is probably to be found 
in the towns. Under urban conditions it might be possible to do what you 
suggest, but it is not possible under village conditions, unless the money- 
lender again becomes the servant of the village, as he was before we came 
here, and as I undei'stand he still is across the frontier in Afghanistan. 

44.843. You have examined all the methods that have been tried in other 
countries to restrict usury, and it would almost seem we are up against an 
impossible problem in trying to regulate the moneylender by law. The final 
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conclusion of a Swiss rural economist to whom you refer is that for that 
country there might he a regulation imposing a maximum rate of interest 
and regulating the amount of a loan. I think you are satisfied it would be 
impossible effectively to impose a maximum rate of interest? — think so, 
and I think that has been the experience of other countries, although France 
still maintains it. 

44,844. France and America are the two countries which have tried to do 
it? — France had to relax it in the case of business during the war and has 
not reimposed it. The trouble is that it is so easily evaded. 

44,846. The only way of making the rate of interest reasonable is to 
subject it to the competition of societies like co-operative societies? — ^Yes, 
and DO make the market easy for productive loans and difficult for unpro- 
ductive. That is a very important point. If you can combine the productive 
loan with easy credit, you will have solved the problem, but there is grave 
danger in easy credit when no distinction is made between productive and 
unproductive loans. 

44.846. Oould anyiihing be done by educating the moneylender so as to 
get those who are interested in the development of the country to exercise 
greater discrimination in their loans? At present, you tell us there* is no 
•discrimination at all? — ^Very little. I give an instance in my book of where 
a moneylender did discriminate. A number of people from the same village 
came and asked a moneylender for a loan. He told them he wanted a 
certain amount of a particular kind of weed (jantri) to re-roof his cattle 
shed, and asked them if they could get it for him. Five out of the seven 
replied “We can give you any amount you like; it grows on our land 
The other two said “ We have none on our land because it interferes with 
our crops, but we can get some for you.’’ The moneylender thereupon lent 
money to the two but refused a loan to the other five. That type of money- 
lender, however, is very rare. 

44.847. That kind of discrimination by the private banker in Britain had 
a very great effect in promoting the productive use of money in agriculture 
ill the early days of agricultural development? — If you have to pay an 
average rate of 15 per cent, on borrowed money, the field of development is 
extremely limited, but if you can bring down the rate of interest on 
productive loans to six or seven per cent, you will have much wider scope. 
That, broadly speaking, is what co-operation does. 

44.848. The co-operative societies generally limit their short-term loans for 
productive purposes to something like three years ? — ^The period may be veiy 
much less. 

44.849. The maximum is three years? — It depends very much on the 
quality of the bank. There is no maximum fixed. Many loans go on for 
five or six years, and I dare say some go on for even more. 

44.860. questioned one or two societies about that point and they said 
their practice was to limit a loan to three years, but that they would renew 
a loan ? — That comes to the same thing. In English banking I think there is 
technically a limit of six months, but the loan is generally renewed auto- 
matically if the security is good, though not indefinitely, of course. 

44.861. The worst feature of the moneylender’s loan is that the term is 
indefinite; the longer the term is, the better he is pleased? — ^Yes. 

44.862. Can you see any means by which legally the term of the loan could 
be restricted? — ^No. 

44.863. It could be laid down that th© loan was not to be for more than 
three or five years, but I suppose the conditions could not be enforced?— I 
do not think it is possible in a country like this. 

M,864. Mt, Sarron : You say the Land Alienation Act was passed 
primanly to save the weaker cultivator from expropriation, and in this it 
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has siKoeeded. I think when the Act was passed the cry from both the big 
and the small men was “ The Government has saved us ”? — was not in 
the Punjab when it was passed, but that was the object, and in that object 
it has succeeded. The attitude now is that Government has saved them. 

44.855. Have you heard any complaint from the weaker men that they 
are no longer being saved? — No. 

44.856. You go on to say that, owing to the Act, many agriculturists are 
now in a position to buy land. Is there any harm in that? — No. 

44.857. It is probably a good thing if the strong landowner can become 
stronger still by buying land? — ^If I am going to sell land, I naturally want 
the highest price I can get. Assuming it is good for me to get the highest 
price, it is a disadvantage to me that there is an Act which prevents some 
people bidding for my land. 

44.858. But you have no objection to the strong landowner becoming 
stronger? There are certain weak men who are bound to go to the wall, 
whatever is done for them? — I think that is probably an advantage. 

44.859. It is good for the big man to get bigger, because he is able to 
introduce improvements which the small man cannot hope to do? — ^There is 
-one big landlord who, I was told by the Settlement Officer, has doubled his 
acres since the Alienation Act was passed. I should doubt whether that was 
to the advantage of that particular estate. It varies with the personal 
factor. 

44.860. You say there are signs that big landowners are beginning to take 
an interest in their land and go in for improvements? — ^Yes. 

44.861. If this process goes on, there may be more men of that type? — 
I think there will be. 

44.862. Professor Gangulee : Under the Board of Economic Enquiry, the 
investigations are carried out by paid investigators? — ^Yes, who are only 
employed once, for the purpose of a particular investigation. The question 
of whether they should be re-employed has been under discussion recently. 

44.863. Are they recruited from University students? — They have all passed 
through some stage of the University, and nearly all, if not all, of them 
are graduates. 

44.864. But you are not satisfied with their training? You say the 
investigators are entirely untrained? — ^When they undertake the investiga- 
tions, the only training they have had is the academic training of their 
school and college. I do not think that is a satisfactory position if you 
want to get reliable information in a country where it is exceedingly difficult 
to get it. It would add very much to the confidence one could place in 
information if one knew it had been obtained by a trained agency. 

44.865. So that at the present time you have no arrangements to train 
them? — No; they come in raw and they leave after they have been employed 
in one investigation. I think I am right in saying that why they are not 
employed again is to avoid their thinking they will have the right to be 
employed permanently. 

44.866. Again in the course of enquiry that experience is lost? — ^Yes, that 
experience is lost; I am personally in favour of having trained men. 

44.867. How is this Board of Economic Enquiry financed? — ^I think it is 
financed entirely by Government. 

44.868. Is this a permanent Board? — ^Yes; I do not think it has been 
.appointed for a fixed number of years; its permanence is contemplated 1 
think. At the same time, there is nothing to prevent its being dissolved 
at any moment so far as I know. 
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44.869. So that in this economio enquiry which is largely on agricultural 
matters, you are in touch with the Agricultural Department? — ^Very much 
so ; we are in close touch. 

44.870. In answer to Sir Thomas Middleton you said the population is 
increasing, do you mean hy that that the pressure of population on the 
land is excessive? — It all depends on what yoiu consider is the right standard 
of life ; in terms of the present standard of living, which is in many places 
very low, it probably is not excessive, hut in terms of the standard of 
living which is coming more and more to he regarded as the minimum 
standard of living for a civilized being, I think it is excessive. . 

44.871. Sir James MacKenna. I suppose if you send an Indian repre- 
sentative to the International Institute at Home you would expect the 
Government of India to support a fully equipped office? — ^Yes. 

44.872. The experience has been that some sections have suffered from 
poor staff, worn-out typewriters and So on? — ^Yes, they are undei-paid. 

44.873. Presenting a very tawdry effect? — Yes. 

44.874. What sum do you think would be sufficient to pay for adequate 
staff and equipment? Would Rs 50,000 a year be sufficient? — I think that 
would probably be ample; it is difficult to say. 

44.875. Perhaps two thousand pounds a year? — ^I should think you could 
have for that amount of money a very fully equipped staff at Italian rates. 
The salaries generally paid there are quite inadequate; when I was there 
there were educated Englishmen working at £100 or £150 per annum. Since 
then the salaries have been increased. If India is to be represented, I think 
it ought to he done well. 

44.876. Sir Thomas Middleton^ : These badly paid Englishmen of whom you 
speak were in the service of the Institute? — ^Yes. 

44.877. They were not in the service of the representative of the Empire? 
— No. I should be in favour of having an office under the Indian repre- 
sentative; I do not think he would want a big office; but all depends on 
the number of enquiries from India that he would have to deal with. 

44.878. Sir James MacKenna : I suppose it would cost at least £2,000 per 
annum? — ^I have not worked' it out; I should think you could do it for that. 

44.879. Of course, there is always difficulty in getting money out of the 
Government of India for these things? — ^Yes. I have been asked a good 
many questions about the Land Alienation Act, and should like to say 
that my position to-day is what was expressed in my book, namely, that 
the time has come to re-consider it in regard to the more advanced parts 
of the Province, I am not prepared at present to commit myself to an 
expression of opinion as to whether it should be modified or not; more 
enquiry is needed. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Colonel C. WALTON, R.E., D.S.O., Agent, North Western 
Railway, and Major R. E. GORDON, R.E., M.C. 

Oral Evidence. 

44.880. The Chairman: Colonel Walton, you are the Agent of the North 
Western Railway? — Yes. 

44.881. Major Gordon, you, I think, were an Officer placed on special duty 
io enquire into the possibility of financing the erection of grain elevators.® 
—Yes. 

44.882. In India generally or in the Punjab? — ^In the Punjab. 

44.883. From the North Western Railway we have the memorandum* on 
the North Western Railway sphere and we have also a Report entitled: “ A 
Report on Grain Elevators.”* The memorandum is prepared by you. Colonel 
Walton !’ — {Colonel Walton): The memorandum was prepared under my 
•direction by various officers of the North Western Railway. 

44.884. Colonel Walton, will you speak on both points, the general railway 
situation and on the grain elevator question — I should like to make a 
fairly full statement about the elevator question. 

As regards the memorandum on the North Western Railway sphere, it 
explains the present position of the railway ; it also details the extensions that 
are being made to it, and those we propose to make within the next few years ; 
it also gives a description of the Port of Karachi, which is the port for the 
Punjab in Sind. These aspects are fully detailed in the memorandum, but 
there are various points in the report on elevators about which I should like 
to make a statement. 

I wish to preface my remarks by explaining the origin of the present 
investigation by Major Gordon into the elevator question as I think there 
is a danger of the idea prevailing that the railway has undertaken this 
investigation because of the benefits that might accrue to the railway; 
this is in no way the case, as the railway anticipates that the adoption 
of elevators would entail heavy expenditure in adapting wagons to bulk 
carriage of grain and seeds and does not anticipate any appreciable financial 
advantage to the railway. Should it, however, be found that there are 
financial gains to the railway, whether the railway works the elevators or 
not, it must be remembered that the North Western Railway is a State 
railway and any gain in net earnings accrues to the benefit of the general 
public and is not distributed in the form of dividends. 

My foreword on Major Gordon’s report explains briefly how the railway 
came to undertake the present investigation; put briefly, it is because 
.the railway is perhaps the organisation most in touch with the various 
interests involved; we go down to Karachi, and in that way we are in 
touch with people at the port more than the Punjab Government. It is 
not because the railway is a determined advocate of elevators, but it 
seems the opportunity of a generation for the Royal Commission to give 
a pronouncement on this contentious question which is raised from time 
to time without any finality. I must emphasise that though the Railway 
Board approved of Major Gordon’s investigations being undertaken, they 
have not yet examined or given any opinions on the report. Whatever, 
therefore. Major Gordon or I may say must be taken as our personal views, 
and it must be clearly understood that the State railways have no definite 
idea, at any rate at present, of undertaking this business themselves. 
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India is the only civilised grain exporting country, as 1 understand, which 
has not yet adopted the elevator system, and if it is a system that is 
adaptable to India, as it is to other countries, then I suggest that the 
whole question should be thoroughly ventilated. 

In Section W of his report, Major Gordon has shown that there is much 
pHma facie evidence to warrant elevators being adopted in India. I shall 
refer to that shortly later. 

Sections I to TV of Major Gordon’s report describe the elevator system 
shortly but clearly and I think it is not necessary to recapitulate the 
ground which he has dealt with in these sections. 

In Section V Major Gordon has dealt with the advantages of the elevator 
system in the Punjab and the obstacles thereto. The way in which I view 
the proposal is that, provided the elevator system can be shown to be 
likely to pay, or, at any rate, not to cause excessive loss to revenues, the 
proposal should be judged simply and solely on the extent to which it 
may be expected to elevate the cultivator ” and benefit the man of small 
means. If, as Major Gordon claims, the elevator system is workable and 
will contribute the following main advantages which he mentions in 
Section VI: — ^to safeguard the cultivator from exploitation, to give him 
an incentive to grow the best grades of wheat, bring him in closer touch 
with his markets, avoid loss in handling or through damage and loss by 
weevil, vermin or weather, and ensure safe storage of the people’s food 
without deterioration, then I venture to suggest that the elevator system 
is one which calls for serious and sympathetic consideration by the Royal 
Commission. 

As regards the obstacles to the adoption of this system, I think, it will 
be generally acknowledged that there is a lamentable ignorance of the whole 
subject in this country, which alone would account for the absence of 
any demand for the installation of elevators. The cultivators, the men 
of small means, are the vast but voiceless section of the population of 
India; and it is no wonder that those most likely to benefit by the scheme 
have been debarred by ignorance of the subject and general illiteracy from 
representing their own interests. On the other hand, the interests concerned 
in the grain trade are naturally conservative in a sphere in which they 
are already satisfied with the existing conditions of trade. 

As some of the replies to the Questionnaire have indicated the prevalence 
of the idea that the construction and working of the elevators should be 
in the hands of the railway, I must emphasise that the railway is not 
at the present moment prepared to accept this responsibility without detailed 
examination. There must be divergence of opinion as to whether the con- 
struction and working should be in the hands of the Government or of 
private firms; if it is in the hands of the Government, the saving accruing 
can be used to cheapen the working in subsequent years or to form a 
reserve for bad seasons. 

Marketing is a matter on which I cannot give any useful opinion, except 
to say that there seems no reason why this should not be left to private 
enterprise and some arrangement made with banks and co-operative credit 
societies to make advances against elevator certificates. 

In Illy opinion a system of country and terminal elevators in the Punjab 
would be quite a workable scheme without a port elevator or terminal 
elevators in consuming centres in the United Provinces, because elevators 
can discharge into bags automatically weighed, and, therefore, bulk transport 
from an elevator is not essential. To a certain extent bulk grain could 
be received at a non-elevator consuming station, so long as there is room 
for unloading by hand and bagging. 

In fact, the first stage of any scheme as I see it would be to instal 
a sufficient number of elevators in the Punjab, and it would be a mistake 
to start with a port elevator in advance of a system of elevators up 
country; that is the feeling I have as the result of this investigation. The 
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port elevator, I think, must follow, as export is an essential part of the 
grain trade, and it is not conceivable that the port should stand out 
indefinitely. 

As the grain trade at present dispenses with grading by working to a 
I* fair average sample,’’ it seems possible that an elevator system primarily 
intended for internal movements could similarly do without it, but one 
of the great advantages 6f the system would thereby be lost. There must 
be difficulties in ensuring correct grading continuously, but the difficulties 
which have been got over in other countries should not be insurmountable 
in India. 

Major Gordon has put forward alternative tentative schemes, the most 
modest of which entails a capital cost of just over a million pounds without 
the port elevator, and entails the construction of 78 elevators of an average 
capacity of 3,500 tons. The details of that are on page 51.* On page 35, 
he gives a hypothetical profit and loss account for one year on this scheme, 
which shows a profit of Rs. 3,87,000 after meeting all interest and working 
charges, but excluding incidental savings shown on page 36 due to better 
handling. Major Gordon assures me that he has been conservative in 
estimating and that his figures have not been influenced by trying to 
make out a good case ; for instance, he has estimated for only three turn-overs 
and for a storage of only six months in the year. 

The direction in which the railway would be most directly concerned in 
the event of the introduction of elevators would be in connection with the 
adaptation of wagons for bulk carriage of grain and seeds. The alternatives 
are to have a certain proportion of goods stock solely for bulk traffic or 
to make the majority of our wagons to take both bulk traffic and all other 
kinds of merchandise. Major Gordon has some drawings of these which he 
can show you later. 

In conclusion, I do not mean to suggest that the present investigation 
is sufficient to embark on this large scheme forthwith, but I urge that it 
is sufficient to show that there is ground for proceeding with a more detailed 
enquiry, the preparation of detailed estimates, the drafting of rules, and, 
if necessary, legislation, &c. 

For the detailed enquiry, from my own experience, I would suggest that 
it should be placed in the hands of two whole-time men : one an engineer 
of suitable experience, the other a man experienced in civil administration, 
Revenue work and marketing of crops, and I think it is important that 
both these men should be unconnected with any particular firm either of 
contractors or of merchants. If such an enquiry were started now, the 
results would probably be available by the time the Royal Commission drafts 
its report. 

44.885. The Chairman : Do you suggest that the Royal Commission should 
institute this enquiry and place the charge upon their bud^t? — do not 
quite know what the best procedure would be, but I take it there might 
be a recommendation from the Royal Commission to the Punjab Govern- 
ment or the Imperial Government to go into further detail in this matter. 

44.886. It is in your mind that Government should pay for the enquiry? — 
Yes. 

44.887. Is there anything you would like to say at this stage, Major 
Gordon ? — (Major Gordon): Only that I agree with Colonel Walton that the 
port elevator should not precede the country elevators, but I think it should 
be ready at the same time as the up-country elevators. 

44.888. In that you to some extent disagree with Col. Walton? — ^We had 
not discussed the matter. 

44.889. Col. Walton, you hardly thought it necessary that the port terminal 
should be constructed at the same time ? — (Colonel Walton) : I think this 
scheme would have to be brought in by stages; I think the first stage would 

*Report on grain elevators, supplement to the Memorandum on the North 
Western Railway Sphere, 1926 (not printed). 
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loe up-country elevators and the port elevator would follow soon afterwards ; 
hut I think the up-country elevators could probably be worked without a 
port elevator for a time. 

44.890. In making your scheme are you concerned with the export trade 
or with the trade for internal consumption in India ? — {Major Gordon) . 
With both. 

44.891. And a oomplete system would, I suppose, entail terminal elevators 
at the port and also at the principal centres of consumption? — Yes. 

44.892. You suggested. Col. Walton, that a beginning might be made 
with up-country elevators alone? — Yes. 

44.893. Do you know the history of the one existing elevator? — ^I have 
heard a good deal about it, but I do not think one should judge an elevator 
system merely from one elevator and that, too, one which I understand is 
not suitably designed. 

44.894. You say one should not judge an elevator system from one elevator, 
but surely, df you are going to start off with terminal elevators alone, you 
are really embarking on a series of independent elevators P — ^T'o a certain 
extent there can be transfer between up-country elevators, 

44.895. I think your idea was to begin with the up-country elevator? — 
There can be transfer between up-country elevators, and any consignment 
to places where there was no elevator in the first instance would be by 
issuing in bags. 

44.896. You rightly point out that, if you have the up-country elevator 
only and no terminal elevator, you would presumably have to bag. Does 
that leave the services of storage and cleaning and grading as the only 
services which the up-country elevator could perform? — It would result in 
better handling and also be a saving to the cultivator, for he would go direct 
to the elevator oiganization and would avoid probably some middlemen’s 
profits. 

44.897. What is the smallest unit, Major Gordon, that you contemplate 
receiving? — About one ton. 

44.898. So that you would give a certificate for one ton or over and thus 
cut out a very important proportion of small men? — ^Yes, the small men 
would be reached through their co-operative societies. 

44.899. It has been suggested in evidence before the Commission that the 
cultivator would be disinclined to see the identity of his wheat obscured 
and, in order to accustom him gradually to the idea of taking a certificate 
for his wheat, it might be necessary to preserve the identity of that wheat 
by placing it in a separate bin. You do not contemplate that, do you? — 
No, I think it would be impossible from the financial point of view. 

44.900. I see, in framing your budget, you reckon to store for six months. 
How do you arrive at that estimate? — Six months represents the average 
storage of any portion of the wheat throughout the year. 

44.901. That six months would be the storage over all your accommodation? 
— ^Yes, at three turnovers this represents two months storage per unit 
handl^. At five turnovers i-Jth months storage per unit handled. 

44.902. Is that not a very optimistic figure? — .The wheat has to be stored 
somewhere; much of it is stored at present for the whole year and some 
of it is carried over and held up for better prices during the next year. 

44.903. Bui if you are dealing with the export trade your six months 
goes by the board at once, does it not? — ^Yes, but the export period extends 
over at least three o four months so that the storage of export -wheat should 
also average about two months and the more the turnovers the better the 
financial results. 
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44.904. With regard to the export trade, what storage time would you 
expect over all? — I think that would depend on the amount of export. 

44.905. No doubt it is a difficult thing to get at, but it is nevertheless a 
very important factor ?-~I have framed a separate budget for the Port 
Elevator at Karachi in section VIII of my Report. 

44.906. What storage time are you allowing for there? Is it one month 
over the whole of the storage capacity? — No, one month per maund handled, 

44.907. So that, as regards internal trade, you adhere to this figure of 
six months. You do not think that is a conservative figure? — No, I do 
not think that six months is a specially conservative figure ; I think it is a 
reasonable figure, but of course it may be more or less than six months. 
It is very difficult to say definitely ; I have taken six months in my estimates 
as being the probable figure for storage of one-third to one-fifth of the 
surplus crop. 

44.908. Have you founded yourself, in making this particular estimate, 
on the experience of other countries? — Yes. 

44.909. Which country in particular? — South Africa, where the conditions 
are very similar to those obtaining here; they have cheap labour available, 
although skilled labour is very expensive. 

44.910. How much experience has South Africa had? — ^Very short experi- 
ence, but from the report of the General Manager which was received the 
other day, I find that even with the short experience that they have had 
their expectations have been more than realized. 

44.911. Do you agree with Col. Walton that before any further opinion 
could be given a very much more detailed and searching enquiry is 
necessary ? — Yes. 

44.912. As to the value of grading for the export trade and for the trade 
for internal consumption respectively . into how many grades do you suggest 
that Indian wheat could usefully be divided for the export trade? — I am by 
no means an expert in the wheat trade and cannot pronounce any views 
on that, Mr. Roberts has had considerable experience in that direction. 
Some millers in England favour four grades for Indian wheat. 

44.913. Still it is the case, is it not, that the larger the number of grades 
into which you have to split your wheat the more expensive the operation 
becomes? — That is so, but in the areas to be served by each individual 
elevator there is a tendency to confine the types of wheat grown in a certain 
area bo those most suitable to that area, and the elevator would encourage 
this practice so that each individual elevator need not be subdivided to 
handle all the different grades. 

44.914. In a note* which Mr. J. H. Gillete of Manchester has prepared 
for the Commission, it is stated that the differences between the different 
classes of wheats are great enough to rule out the possibility of having one 
standard Punjab wheat, with grades according to cleanliness and so on. 
The miller who wants Lyallpur wheat will not be satisfied with wheat from 
Amritsar, though at present there is a considerable quantity of wheat railed 
to Lyallpur for sale there as Lyallpur wheat; so that Mr. J. H. Gillete 
contemplates having a series of grades for each of the typical wheats? — ^Yes, 
of wheats grown in different districts. 

44,916. How about the value of grading for the internal trade? — ^Mr. 
Gillete’ s note appears to refer to internal trade. The buyer at home does 
not specify for Lyallpur or Amritsar wheat ; he buys so-called Karachi wheat. 

44,916. It has been suggested to us by another witness interested in the 
flour manufacturing industry in India that from eight to nine grades might 
be required? — ^Yes, I myself have thought that it might be possible to work 
to eight grades so far as I have been able to gather from the information 
which I have obtained. 

Not printed. 
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44.917. The fact remains, therefore, that there is a wide difference of 
opinion on these very important matters? — ^Yes. 

44.918. Do you yourself find that there is very little firm collection as 
to these very essential factors? — Yes; in fact I should say that there is 
very little knowledge of these matters in the country. 

44.919. Is there any enthusiasm for the erection of elevators evinced in 
the trade itself? — No. 

44.920. If an elevator system were to be constructed on a particular line, 
Colonel Walton, do you think the Railway would consider the advisability 
of declining to carry wheat in bags on that particular section? — do not 
think that the Railway could decline to carry it in bags. 

44.921. What is the attitude of the Karachi Port Trust in this matter? — 
{Major Gordon) : They are very shy of incurring capital expenditure. They 
made a special investigation of their own by sending their Chief Engineer 
Mr. Neilson to the United States and Canada and he came back very much 
impressed with the system obtaining there, but he did not think that Karachi 
should embark on an elevator unless there were up-country elevators. 
{Colonel Walton) : I think that the Karachi Port Trust have stated that 
they are piepared to erect an elevator in due course when it is shown to 
be necessary. {Major Gordon) : Yes, that is so. 

44.922. Broadly spealsing, it looks from the list of replies to the Question- 
naire which is printed on page 66 of the report on elevators, as though 
those who might possibly benefit from the erection of elevators and would 
run no risk by their construction are in favour of the experiment, while 
those who would be expected to put down a certain amount of the first 
charge are somewhat shy? — Not quite; most of the members of the Punjab 
Grovernmenb who have sent in replies were generally in favour of the system; 
so also was the Collector of Karachi. 

44.923. In the case of your internal trade system designed for handling 
wheat for internal consumption, your terminal elevators would be outside 
the Punjab to a great extent? — Yes, a number of them would be; there are 
also large consuming centres in the Punjab itself. 

44.924. Who, do you suggest, should own the terminal elevators outside 
the Punjab? — I think the Railways, if they were State-owned; it would only 
be a warehouse very much like what Railways have at present in England 
for all commodities. 

44.925. In making your calculations, Major Gordon, have you budgeted 
for any change in the average surplus available for export from India? — 
On page 63, I show the number of turnovers which would be necessary in 
order to make the port elevator financially justifiable. On page 57, you will 
find that a 40,000 ton elevator would require ten turnovers, that is to say 
the export of any commodities which can be handled by the elevator would 
represent a total of 400,000 tons, which is not a very high figure ; the 80,000 
ton elevator would only require to have seven turnovers which would amount 
to 560,000 tons, and that is well within the amount which is handled to-day. 
I have also budgeted for a sinking fund to wipe out the capital cost of the 
Port Elevator in 35 years in case exports of grain and seeds should cease 
after that period. 

44.926. What do you expect will be the future of the expoii; trade in 
Karachi? Bo you expect to see it rise? — {Major Gordon) : I was on special 
duty in Karachi for six months to investigate that question, and it seemed 
to me the trade would not rise as rapidly as was expected by some of the 
merchants and the Port Trust in Karachi, and that Sind would be a 
very keen competitior of the Punjab. They expect to grow a million 
tons of surplus grain from the Sukkur Barrage Irrigation system in Sind, 
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and that will compete with the grain trade of the Punjab, and will have 
a lead of only 160 miles as compared with 800 miles in the case of the 
Punjab wheat. Unless the Punjab takes care to encourage and cheapen 
its trade in these commodities, it will be cut out by Sind so far as the 
export trade is conoerned. 

44.927. Prom past experience, do you expect the surplus available for 
export to increase step by step either with the increase in the area irriga'ted 
or with the increase in the area actually under wheat? — No^ without elevators 
T think it will not increase to that extent. 

44.928. Is not there a tendency for the population in India itself to 
consume more and more wheat? — ^Yes. 

44.929. The increase in canal areas will mean an increase in population, 
and in a population which is already wheat-eating to a very great extent ? — 
Yes, and is tending to become more so, making it even more important to 
take steps to ensure that the wheat shall be obtainable; without grain 
elevators and the export trade a surplus of wheat is not likely to be grown 

44.930. You think the export trade is a stimulus which induces the farmer 
to sow wheat? — ^Yes. 

44.931. Had you made a study of the elevator problem before you took up 
this special inquiry? — ^No, I had no special knowledge of the subject. 

44.932. On the gauge question, would you like to say anything more than 
is in your note, Colonel Walton .P — (Colonel Walton,) So far as extensions 
are concerned, we find that the second-hand rails, which are freed by the 
relaying of main lines with heavier rails, enable us to bring the cost of new 
broad gauge extensions, lightly laid, down to something like E.s.65,000 a mile, 
which compares very favourably with the cost of narrow gauge, for which 
the rails cannot be obtained so easily and for which you have to have a much 
larger reserve of rolling stock. For the present, therefore, we are able to 
lay light broad gauge lines in the plains which we can gradually bring up to 
a better standard as the traffic justifies it. We are only using the narrow 
gauge (which in this part of the world is 2 feet 6 inches) for the hill sections, 
e.g. the Kangra Valley Railway, 104 miles, and the extension m the Zhob 
Valley in Baluchistan. 

44.933. What is the view of the railway administration on the question of 
the development of motor transport as a feeder to the railways? — As a feeder 
we welcome it whole-heartedly. 

44.934. Are you considering the possibility of the railways themselves 
developing feeder traffic by road? — We are not in favour of developing our 
own motor transport. 

44.935. Do you see any indications of road transport being developed on an 
important scale? — There is a good deal of competition in certain parts of the 
Punjab where metalled roads run parallel to railways, and where that is so, 
motor omnibuses and cars often compete with us, because they can run to 
their own timings and take people from door to door. To meet that we are 
trying to improve our service of trains by having shorter and more frequent 
trains, and for that purpose we have got out a number of light units such as 
Sentinel coaches. 

44.936. So that the general public is deriving a certain amount of benefit 
from this competition? — Yes. 

44.937. I suppose you have to pay for the upkeep of your track, whereas 
the road traffic gets its track paid for by the taxpayers? — Yes, The motor 
competition we have to meet at present is not very serious, because the 
number of cars and the length of metalled road is not very great; but 1 
should like to see the metalling of roads parallel to railways, either existing 
or proposed, postponed until a later stage of the development of the Province . 
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and the money used for radial roads leading to the stations. I think that 
would be for the good of the Province, T do not want to take too nariow a 
view, but in this Province there seems to be only a limited amount of money 
available to build metalled roads. T understand the programme is limited 
to 100 miles a year, whereas railway projects, being revenue-earning schemes 
Tvhich either pay for themselves or can be justified with a small guarantee 
from the Provincial iGoveriiment, can be developed at a greater rate, and we 
are going in for a programme of 300 miles a year. It seems to me it is not 
good policy for the Provincial Government to compete in its road programme 
with the railway programme, because if it does it may cut out a number of 
railway projects which would otherwise be feasible. 

44,938. Mr, Calvert : In these days of motor oars, do you think the Govern- 
ment could resist the demand for these big trunk roads? — A certain r umber 
of trunk roads must be made for political and other purposes, but generally 
speaking at this stage of the development of the Province, where the roads 
are very few, it seems to me the money would be better used in giving access 
to stabions than in building roads parallel to railways, which seems to be the 
tendency at the present time. 

44939. The Chairman: Liooking at the elevator problem from a railway 
point of view, I see you have not much hope that elevators would spread the 
grain-carrying trade over the year to any important extent ? — (Colonel 
Walton,,) I think it will have that effect to a certain extent, but we carried 
a bumper export traffic in 1924, when the peak at Karachi rose to 12,000 
tons a day, without difficulty. There is no reason why we should not carry 
any export traffic that is likely to offer, but I do think a port elevator would 
tend to spread it over a lai'ger number of weeks, 

44.940. I think I did you an injustice just now. It was the Railway 
Board that expressed that view, and not your administration. I must 
correct thatP — do not want to give any evidence contrary to the Railway 
Boai'd, but, as I said, that was my personal opinion. 

44.941. I take it that from a railway angle what you are concerned to get, 
if you can, is a thorough inquiry into this question of grain elevators at 
someone else*s expense? — ^No, what we want to see is some decision for the 
future as to whether there is likely to be an elevator system or not, especially 
at the port, because, as Major Gordon said just now, he was in Karachi for 
six months and prepared a report as to the improvements required there to 
meet the future trade. He submitted a report with which 1 am in agreement, 
but it is with the proviso that the present system of handling the trade 
remains unchanged. I look on this as an opportunity for having a settle- 
ment made for the next generation or so whether we are likely to have 
elevators at Karachi or not, because the lay-out of the Port Trust yards at 
Karachi and of our own yards depends on that. We work the Port Trust 
yards at Karachi, and we are therefore very much bound up with their 
lay-outs. As regards the cost of this investigation, I think it might easily 
be shared between the Central Government (possibly in the railway budget), 
the Punjab Government and the Government of Bombay for Sind. The 
amount it would cost would not be a heavy burden on any of those three, 

44.942. Ajs regards the internal trade, whab would be the purely railway 
point of view? Would you expect to profit by the construction of an 
elevator system? — do not see that the railway itself would benefit by it, 
but it would be of benefit generally in this way. At present a certain amount 
of grain is sent from A to B and then back again. With an elevator scheme 
all that movement would not take place, and the credit would go to the 
elevator scheme. There is, for example, quite a large movement of grain at 
present between various places and Amritsar, and then Amritsar sends it out 
again. If there was an elevator scheme, and the elevator at Amritsar was 
sufficiently filled to meet the local demands, by judicious arrangement a 
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certain amount of cross-haulage could be saved. The money so gained would 
not come to the coffers of the railway but of the elevator organisation. There 
would be a loss to the railway owing to a certain amount of loss of traffic. 

44.943. 8ir Oanga Ram: With an elevator system, the first necessity is 
for bulk carriage. That is one of its advantages, because the grain is 
carried in bulk and not in bags ? — The railway is affected primarily in 
the matter of bulk carriage, yes. 

44.944. Then why not start bulk carriage now as a first step, so that 
you may find out what the difficulties are? You can do that with the 
least possible expense. When giving evidence at Delhi, Mr. Govan said he 
would be only too glad to get his grain in bulk, and I think there are 
others in the same position. The second necessity, which is more important 
still, is for someone to determine what is going to be standard wheat. At 
present standard wheat means dirty, adulterated wheat, with 5 per cent, 
barley, 2 per cent, mud and so on. Is that to be called standard wheat or 
is pure wheat to be called standard wheat? If the present system is to 
remain, at what stage is pure wheat to be turned into standard wheat? 
At present, that is done either by the exporters or middlemen. They 
used to do it at Karachi; I have seen it myself. That is the second 
important point to be decided. The third question I want to ask is this. 
At the time the Lyallpur elevator was started, I believe the export 
trade was over a million tons, yet although production has doubled the 
export is now only about 300,000 tons? — (Major Gordon) : Our figures do 
not show any increase in production such as that. 

44.945. How much has it increased since the Lyallpur elevator was built? — 
There has been practically no increase. 

44.946. Are you quite sure? — ^Yes. We have a chart for wheat. 

44.947. The area under irrigation has increased? — (Major Gordon): It has 
not had a corresponding effect on the wheat crop. (Colonel Walton) : You 
would expect it to have that effect, but it has not, 

44.948. Sir Ganga Ram: I will summarise my views on the matter. 
First of all there is the question of bulk traffic. Bulk carriage will not 
be possible unless there is one grade for everything. If everyone is sowing 
wheat from the same seed, it might be possible; otherwise uniform quality 
for one wagon-load will be difficult to obtain. I suggest you should start 
bulk carriage at once as an experiment. The second question is standard 
wheat. It is very important to determine whether in future pure wheat 
is to be called standard wheat or whether adulterated wheat is to be 
called standard wheat, and, if the latter, at what point you are going to 
standardise it. The beauty of the elevator system should be that foreign 
markets would accept all wheat that comes from the elevator as being 
pure; otherwise there is no advantage in it?-^Golonel Walton): As regards 
the question of starting with carriage in bulk, when there is the elevator 
system going, the loading into wagons will be from the elevator. If we 
get those wagons now they would probably have arrangements for loading 
the wheat through the roof. 

44.949. Will they empty the bags there? — The wagons have to be altered 
so as to prevent the wheat falling out on the rail on the way down to 
Karachi. 

44.950. I am suggesting that you should make an experiment in bulk 
carriage; I fear that you will experience great difficulty in carrying bulk 
grain. To begin with, those who take wheat will be faced with the 
difficulty that no uniform quality is available? — May we leave the question 
of quality till afterwards. The question of carriage in bulk has been 
solved in other countries. I have here two pictures of South African 
wagons adapted for bulk carriage. 
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44.951. I quite understand that you can do it, but I am asking you 
wliy you do not make an experiment here where the circumstances of the 
people who are handling wheat are different? — The object of having an 
experiment of this sort would be to see whether it is technically feasible 
or not to carry in bulk, but we know that it is feasible in other countries. 

44.952. I think you will be faced with difficulties because you will not 
get a uniform quality? — The object of experiment seems to be merely 
to see whether bulk carriage is feasible or not; we know that in other 
countries it has been found to be feasible by building new wagons or 
adapting wagons for bulk carriage ; therefore it does not seem to be 
necessary to conduct an experiment to prove that in India. If this elevator 
system is to be tried out, E think it should be tried o-ut through all the 
operations of a scheme sufficiently large, possibly with not the whole 78 
elevators that have been mentioned in the first instance hut with a 
proportion of them and that all the operations should be carried out. After 
all, a million pounds is not a very big sum with which to try an 
experiment, even if it involves the whole of that sum. I feel that the 
question of bulk carriage by rail has been solved in other countries 
and therefore can be solved in this country. It is only a minor item 
in the whole scheme. As regards the question of standard wheat, I am 
afraid I am rather ignorant as to grades of wheat, but I understand that 
for the purposes of the elevator scheme there would be 8 or 11 grades 
of wheat all of which would not probably he dealt with in a particular 
place ; the number at one particular place might be considerably less 
than eight. I do not think there is any idea of speaking of standard 
wheat for the purpose of an elevator scheme where grading is adopted. 


44.953. At present the word standard means wheat with 5 per cent, 
barley, 2 per cent, mud and so forth; is that definition to be pre- 
served? — I understand that, in Karachi, now they have revised their 
specification for wheat and it does not include dirt. When I was in 
Karachi a little time ago, I was given to understand that some of the 
specifications were without dirt; but the main elevator will have facilities 
for cleaning. 

44.954. In future the expression standard wheat ’’ would be used with 
reference to pure wheat? — ^Yes, I take it so; I hope that will be the 
result of adopting an elevator scheme. 

44.955. Have you asked the exporters about this? — ^I cannot speak with 
authority on this subject. 

44.956. Then there is the question of motor competition with railways 
on feeder roads if they are metalled. You will appreciate the importance 
of that with regard to this new railway you are constructing from Jaran- 
wala; you will see how much profit you will get unless you influence the 
Government to keep that road in thoroughly bad order? — ^There will be 
three level crossings on that road. 

44.957. Do you mean you have put in three level crossings in order to 
impede the traffic? — do not say that. 

44,968. A friend of mine in England has drawn my attention to the 
fact that recently an Act has been passed in Italy according to which 
railways will not he allowed to compete with motor traffic and that the 
road will always be kept in good order ?-^Does that mean that in Italy 
the railways are not allowed to run motor services on the roads in 
competition? 


44,959. I'^erever there is a motor service, a railway is not allowed to 
be built ?-“That is in Italy. The point I was trying to make is that for 
the good of the masses of the Province it will be a pity if parallel roads are 
built which make it impossible for us to justify railway schemes. 
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44.960. And vice versa^ — ^Y-es; but the railway being a revenue-earning 
concern it is able to justify its projects to a greater degree than roads, 
and the railway programme is 300 miles per annum as against 100 miles 
by road. 

44.961. Tkomas Middleton: Is the eleVator system known in any 
country which has not got a large export trade? — (Major Gordon,) No. 

44.962. What happens with regard to the internal trade in countries such 
ais the United States and Canada which have a well developed elevator 
system for the export of wheat ? Who owns the terminal elevators ? — ^In the 
United States the proportion of the export is about 25 per cent, and the 
number of elevators has continued to grow during the fifty or sixty years 
that the system has been in use. They are owned by a large number of 
different owners : Railways, the State, farmers, co-operative societies, 
merchant®, millers and all sorts and conditions of people. In the U.S.A., 
the total elevator storage capacity is about equal to the total wheat crop. 

44.963. But are the terminal elevators for the 75 per cent, of wheat which 
is consumed internally in the hands of millowners and consumers? — They are 
mostly in the hands of elevator companies public and private. 

44.964. Companies have been formed for the purpose? — ^Yes. 

44.965. In dealing with the internal trade in this country, I think you 
said you would accept parcels as small as one ton ? — Yes. 

44.966. What kinds of bins would you provide as being the smallest 
practicable for the country elevators ? — ^The bin should be as large as possible, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 250 tons. If they are built circular, there 
will be interspaced bins which are very much smaller and they would be use- 
ful possibly for handling seed, out of condition wheat consignments under 
dispute and similar purposes. 

44.967. Will not the size of the bin have to be regulated largely with 
reference to the different varieties of wheat that you might have in a 
particular district .P — ^Yes. 

44.968. For instance at Lyallpur, if you have one uniform quality, you can 
go in for large bins? — ^Yes. 

44.969. While in another area you may have three or four bins? — ^Yes. 
You would not necessarily have smaller bins ; the capacity of the elevator is 
about one-fifth or one-fourth of the produce which is likely to be brought 
to it in a year. 

44.970. The country bin is refilled five times? — ^That is what the South 
Africans estimated but their exports are of course rather more in proportion 
than those of the Punjab; I think it is about 50 per cent, at present. I 
have estimated for three fillings. 

44.971. Then it is that part of the crop which would be stored between 
August and November that would be specially benefited by the storage 
capacity? — Any grain which was stored during the rains and after. Any 
wheat which remains in the elevator after the rains start will be saved the 
usual deterioration which takes place. 

44.972. But the total capacity of the elevator for storage would be as you 
have indicated one-fifth? — ^Yes; I was only looking for a three times turn- 
over and therefore one-third of the wheat. 

44.973. I am thinking of the effect of the elevator on the safe storage of 
■wheat ? — ^Yes, that is the country elevator. The country elevator will empty 
into the terminal elevators and the movement can go on during the rains by 
rail. The quantity of wheat which would be safe-guarded would therefore 
be rather in excess of the total capacity of the whole elevator system 
K'ountry and terminal. 
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44.974. I think you said you found the export trade not very enthusiafe.tic 
on this particular question? — No, they are not at all enthusiastic. 

44.975. Did you form any conclusions as to the cause of the lack of 
enthusiasm? — It appeared that the simplification of the grain trade was 
perhaps at the bottom of it. 

44.976. They fear that there may be less work for the middle man? — 
No there will be more work for the middle man and we hope to encourage a 
larger export trade j but they feared increased competition. It is not 
necessary to be an expert to take a view of the market when there are grain 
elevators; anybody can do so. 

44.977. Do not the trade recognise that if, as you say, the elevator system 
would develop export, they would share in the additional profit which will 
come from the additional export? — The present exporters have worked up 
an excellent reputation in the country and abroad, they have their agents 
scattered about the country and they have a virtual monopoly of the trade 
at present; they do not want to lose that. Also they have had no experience 
of the elevator system. 

44.978. You referred incidentally to the expectation that there may be a 
million tons of extra grain m Sind? — Not extra, but actually surplus to the 
requirements of Sind. That is the estimate of the Sukkur Barrage, but I 
think they have under estimated local consumption; that is my personal 
view. However, they claim to have baaed their estimate on very conservative 
yields. 

44.979. You argue that the larger the export trade the better for the 
country because it will provide a larger acreage and bigger margin of insur- 
ance against a short crop? — Yes. 

44.980. Professor GangvZee : Do you think this elevator system would 
shorten the chain of middle men? — ^Yes. 

44.981. Would it help to stabilise the market prices? — Yes. 

44.982. In constructing the country elevator, do yo-u think it w’oiild be 
necessary to have drying arrangements P — ^No, I do not think it would be 
necessary to have them at all the country elevators. 

44.983. Would it be necessary at the port.P — Yes it would be advisable in 
the terminal elevators, on a small scale in the port elevator and also in a 
certain number of the country elevators at convenient centres, specially at 
the market centres, 

44.984. Mr, Calvert: Could you give use some indication of the kind of 
difiBleulties which exist in the Punjab and which do not exist in South 
Africa? — I think, in South Africa, you are dealing with a more educated 
producer and one who is farming on a larger scale. 

44,986. You have smaller parcels here? — Yes. 

44.986. Is the climate a further obstacle here? — ^No, I should not think so. 

44.987. In fact South Africa has several grains, it has maize as well as 
wheat? — ^Yes it has chiefly maize and millet; the maize is, I believe, a more 
sensitive cereal to weevil than wheat; they have found by experience that 
the savings from weevilling constitute one of the chief advantages of the 
elevator ; that is their experience. 

44.988. Would this adaptation of wagons for bulk transport interfere with 
the new pooling arrangements ; those wagons would have to be confined to a 
particular section of line, would they not? — {Colonel Walton.) The system 
of having wagons in a general pool has been going on for some years ; there 
is the question whether these wagons should be specialised for this traffic 
or whether they should be useable for general merchandise ; I am very much 
inclined to think that we should have cur wagons useable for ordinary 
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merchandise as well because otherwise, if you have wagons specially for this 
traffic they have got to run back again light. Also a very large amount of 
our traffic is in miscellaneous smalls and nob in large wagon loads. 

44.989. But if you had adapted a certain number of wagons for this bulk 
traffic, yo-u would want to confine those wagons to use on that line on which 
the bulk was being run? — ^You would have to keep them on that line, yes, 
otherwise you would not have enough to meet the demand. 

44.990. With regard to trunk metalled roads, motor car traffic only com- 
petes in the higher classes in the first and second classes? ^Not alto- 

gether, no. 

44.991. It does not compete with you in third class traffic does it? To a 

certain extent it does. 

44.992. The competition is chiefly with regard to higher classes!^ In 

certain parts, there is a lot of what would be third class passenger traffic 
going by road. 

44,903. Would not there be a certain financial gain to you, if you could 
lose your first class traffic? — I do not think so. 

44,994. I thought your first class traffic was a source of loss to you? — 
We cannot run trains without first class accommodation and we would 
rather have that accommodation full than running empty. 

44,996. Mr, Kamat: I want you bo explain to us the system of grading 
which could be introduced with elevators. In paragraph 4, page 13, of 
this report* you ©ay that, in the elevator system, the grading is entrusted 
to the manager of the elevator who will determine the grading according 
to the type, the size, the colour, the hardness, the moisture, the weevil and 
the dirt in the wheat. I take it there will be certain standards in the 
grading P — (Major Gordon) : Yes. 

44.996. And there will be so many different factors on which the grading 
will be deteirrained; do you nob think it is rather uncertain to leave the 
whole thing to the discretion of a manager to determine the grading for 
a customer? — The big wheat merchants at present leave it to their agents 
up country and our grain elevator managers would be at least as trust- 
worthy and capable of discrimination as these. 

44.997. Will they inspire confidence in this system in the small producer? 
The small producer does not care to go to the higher authorities, he does 
not know the procedure .P — (Major Gordon) : The procedure will be explained 
to him. 

44.998. I suppose the decision of the appealing authority must be final? — 
•Certainly. 

44.999. And, later on, you say there will be a certain travelling inspecting 
staff to go about and they will test the samples. If such a system is to he 
introduced, then how do you say that the small producer will easily get 
an appellate decision, so to say? — ^A sample of each consignment is kept in 
the elevator itself for a certain period of time. When the Inspector comes 
round he looks at these samples which are in sealed bottles bearing the 
grade awarded to them and he examines the sample and sees whether the 
grader is working on a fair basis. The sample is actually there. 

46.000. Between the date of the dispute and the date of the arrival of 
the travelling Inspector, what would be the interval? — In case of dispute, 
another sample of the consignment under dispute is sent to the head 
•office and the decision is sent back within a day, 

45.001. We know the expeditious ways of some Railways ? — The decision 
could go by post or telegram. 

45.002. In spite of these complications, you think you will be able to 
win the confidence of the small producer? — I think so. At present, the 

* Report on Grain Elevators, supplement to the memorandum on the 
North Western Railway Sphere, 1926— not printed. 
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man who sells his wheat is 800 miles away from the place where the wheat 
is actually analyzed. 

45.003. But his agent is present (Major Gordon): The small 

cultivator has no agent, and even if he did have an agent, suppose the 
latter said that he did not agree with the analysis, what would be his 
alternative? He could not rail the wheat back 800 miles and pay railway 
freight both ways. 

46.004. He could sell the wheat to anybody who wanted to pay a higher 

price? (Major Gordon): No one will pay a higher price; there is a ring 

down there among these merchants. 

46.006. Is not this system open to corruption in the case of the big 
exporter. If a man wanted to export a large quantity of wheat he could 
easily give the travelling agent a handsome reward in order to get a 
certificate for a higher grade? — Would the man to whom he is selling the 
wheat be prepared to accept the wheat if it is not up to sample? 

45.006. That may be another dispute, but for the time being he would 
get a good certificate? — The big exporter will buy his wheat from the 
elevator system after it has been graded and it will be placed in the steamer 
by the elevator system, together with other consignments. I do' not see how 
he can benefit as suggested by you. 

45.007. Mr. Eoherts : With regard to the statement on page* 5 that 
there has been no increase in the wheat area following on the development 
of irrigation, would you not care to qualify that statement? — (Major 
Gordon) : I have here figures produced by one of the firms in Karachi show- 
ing the yield in the Punjab. In 1906 there were four million tons ; in 1911 
four and two-third million tons; in 1920 it was very nearly 4^ million and 
in 1922 it was 4i million ; hnt there has been no increase which will compare 
with the increase in irrigated areas. 

45.008. What is the explanation for that? — The present system does not 
stimulate the export trade and therefore a surplus of cereals is not grown. 

45.009. In connection with stimulating the export trade would it be 
feasible to discriminate between rates for the Punjab and Sind and for the 
internal trade? — My personal view is that it would probably be necessary 
to discriminate in favour of the Punjab. We already have a distinct 
telescopic rate for grain which gives the long distance traffic a decided 
preference. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


LALA GULSHAN RAL, M.A., Professor, Sanatan Dharma 

College, Lahore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QtTBBiiON 2. — ^AoBioTOnTXAi, Edttcation. My ans-K^er to this question is 
based on my Punjab experience. 

(1) In the Punjab, there are very few schools where instruction in agri- 
culture is given. There is a dearth both of teachers and of institutions for 
imparting agricultural education to the people. A class for the training 
of teachers for agricultural education does exist at the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College, but it is hardly enough to satisfy the needs. 

ample scope for the development of scientific agriculture in 
the Punjab, hnt there are no men to take up scientific agriculture. To 
remedy this there is very great and urgent need for the rapid extension 
or teaching facilities in the Province. 

(3) The agricultural classes in the Punjab have not sufficiently advanced 
in education. They are, therefore, not in a positicn to ta ke up the work 

printed ^ M«®«rajjduin on the North Western' Railway epherer-not 

Colonel G. Walton and Major B. E. Gordon. 
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of teachers of scientific agriculture. The teachers may therefore be drawn 
from the present educated classes and it would not be desirable to restrict 
the field of choice from which teachers are to be drawn. 

(4) The attendances at existing agricultural schools are not as numerous 
as one would wish^ and there are reasons for this state of affairs. In the 
first place, classes for agricultural education are started in rural areas, 
where the value of scientific agriculture is not yet appreciated. Secondly, 
the nature of the agricultural education imparted at present in rural schools 
is not such as to impress the rural population. Thirdly, those who attend 
these institutions are drawn from among those who wish to enter Govern- 
ment service and that class is not a very large one. The institutions are 
not likely to succeed unless properly managed and successfully working 
demonstrations and experimentation farms are also attached to every 
institution imparting agricultural education and such farms are thrown 
open to the visits of the neighbouring cultivators. 

(5) The only incentive which, at present, induces the lads to study agri- 
culture is Government service. 

(6) The institutions at present are open for admission mainly to the agri- 
cultural classes. If restrictions against the admission of present-day educated 
classes were removed then, I believe, people belonging to other than 
agricultural classes would also seek admissions to these insbitutions in much 
larger numbers. 

(7) The present courses of study seem to pay more attention to theory 
than to practice. The courses should be modified so as to make them more 
practical. 

(8) I would not eliminate nature study, but it seems that at present 
too long a time is spent on nature study. The school plots and school 
farms are also very small in size. We require rather bigger plots. 

(9) The majority of students who have studied agriculture have taken 
to Government service. 

(10) The agricultural professio-n cannot freely be taken up by the middle 
class population in the Punjab. The Punjab Alienation of Lands Act pro- 
hibits people belonging to tribes not notified under the Act from purchasing 
agricultural land in the Punjab. The members of tribes not notified under 
the Act are not usually admitted to institutions imparting agricultural 
education. Unless their disabilities are removed, middle class people in 
this Province cannot freely adopt agriculture as a profession. 

Question No. 5. — ^Finance. — ^The vast majority of cultivators in this 
Province are very poor and the plots of land they cultivate are very small. 
The cultivators 'have not got the means for properly financing agricultural 
operations. In my opinion, the proper financing of agriculture should be 
undertaken in two ways. In the first place the operations of the co-opera- 
tive societies should be extended to much wider fields, and greater facilities 
should be provided for long-term credits which are required for making 
permanent improvements in agricultural lands. 

The present taccavl advances are made purely through Government 
agencies. Cultivators would be induced to make much fuller uses of these 
advances if taccavi grants were made through the agencies of the village 
X>anchciycbts wherever they exist, co-operative credit societies or district 
boards, or through sowcars and bankers of recognised position. 

In the Punjab, it is not open to the capitalist classes to invest money 
freely in agriculture. The profession of agriculture in this Province is con- 
fined only to persons belonging to tribes notified under the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Lands Act. But these notified tribes do not usually have among them 
a large capitalist class. For lack of capital the agricultural classes cannot 
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undertake improvements involving the investment of much capital. Agri- 
culture as a whole, therefore, suffers. Unless the present-day restrictions 
against acquisition of agricultural land by capitalist classes are removed, 
no proper financing of agricultural operations in the Punjab is possible. 

Question 6. — Ageioultuual Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes m 
my opinion of borrowing by cultivators are: — 

1. On account of the uneconomic size of the agricultural holdings, 
enough is not raised on the land for the subsistence of the family 
dependent on it. The cultivator is, therefo-re, driven to borrowing to 
make good the deficiency in the income from his land. 

2. The system of land revenue assessment is so inelastic that, while 
in good years a cultivator is tempted to spend all his earnings that he 
can save, in lean years he is forced to borrow even in order to pay the 
land revenue. 

3. The agricultural operations do not produce enough for him to do, 
and he has nothing to employ him during slack seasons. This enforced 
unemployment compels him to borrow. 

4. The drink evil and extravagance at social and religious customs 
and ceremonials are also to some extent responsible for the indebtedness 
of cultivators. 

(li) A cultivator usually borrows from: — 

(1) His landlord, (2) the village moneylender, (3) the local co- 
operative society and (4) from Government in the shape of taccavi 
advances. 

(iii) The reasons that compel him to borrow money also prevent him from 
repaying it. 

(5) So far as legislative measures for lightening the burdens of debt are 
concerned, they have all been employed already. We already have, on the 
Statute Book, measures for restricting the sale or mortgage of land. We 
have already got a Usurious Loans Act. What we do really require for 
lightening the burden of debt for the agriculturist is the provision of some 
subsidiary occupations by winch they could supplement their incomes from 
land. 

(c) We have had already in the Punjab, a measure which effectively 
restricts and controls the credit of cultivators and limits their right of 
mortgage and sale. I refer, of course, to the Punjab Alienation of Lands 
Act of 1900. Under this Act there are some fifty small and big tribes that 
have been notified under the Act as “ Agricultural Tribes.” Under this 
Act each district has a separate group of tribes for it. A member of a 
notified tribe is prohibited by law from selling any portion of his land to 
any one not belonging to the group of tribes notified as agricultural tribes 
for his district. He possesses unrestricted right of sale only so far as his 
transactions are confined to persons within the group of tribes notified as 
agricultural tribes for his own district. He can mortgage his land outside 
the group only for a period not exceeding twenty years, at the expiry of 
which the debt, even if not repaid, is automatically extinguished. In notify- 
ing the tribes, ib is not only actual cultivating classes that are notified. 
Political considerations very often enter into the decisions regarding the 
notification of tribes as agricultural tribes. An examination of the list of 
notified agricultural tribes will show that in this list there are included 
several castes whose traditional and actual occupation is not agricultural, 
and on the other hand several castes and tribes are excluded from this list 
altho-ugh their actual occupation is agriculture. While notifying tribes 
under the Punjab Alienation of Lands Act, it seems it is reallly political 
considerations that weigh and not purely agricultural interests. The pub- 
lished object of the Act was to prevent expropriation of peasant proprietors 
from their lands and to reduce indebtedness. The Act has failed to achieve 

Lala Gulshan Hat. 
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either of these objects. It has not reduced indebtedness; on the contrary, 
agricultural indebtedness has, during the last 25 years, assumed far more 
serious aspects. Again, I have strong reasons to believe that the Act has 
not prevented expropriation of peasant proprietors. It ‘is no doubt true 
that during the last 25 years more land hae come into the possession of 
“ Notified Agricultural Tribes,” taken as a whole. Land has certainly 
passed out of the hands of non-notified tribes. But within the circle of 
notified tribes, the poorer and smaller landholders have gone on losing land. 
The bigger fishes have been swallowing up the smaller fishes. Some of the 
less enterprising castes and tribes within the group of notified tribes have 
lost and they have hardly received any protection from, the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Lands Act. The Act was passed with the intention of protecting 
the peasant proprietors against money lenders. It has brought into evidence 
a class of money-lenders among the notified tribes themselves. 

It has, without diminishing indebtedness and without preventing the 
expropriation of peasant proprietors, created a new caste and a new here- 
ditary class which dominates the Punjab politics. This new caste, a creation 
of British rule, has failed to improve agricultural methods; it does not 
undertake scientific agriculture and yet it would prevent other classes, 
more advanced and more intelligent, from taking up the profession of 
scientific agriculture. The Punjab Alienation of Lands Act tends to make 
the agricultural profession in this Province an hereditary profession. The 
British people, who usually decry and condemn the Indian institution of 
caste, have themselves established one by means of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act. For the reasons stated above, I am strongly of opinion that 
it would neither be wise nor expedient, nor in the interest of agricultural 
development, to 'undertake measures to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) On account of the 
excessive sub-division of holdings, they have ceased to provide a living to 
the holders. In order to make these holdings produce enough, it would be 
necessary to (1), employ scientific methods in agriculture and, (2), utilise 
these small holdings not for raising ordinary crops, but for fruit culture 
and for raising garden produce, 

(h) Natural conservatism and sentiments of attachment to one’s own 
ancestral lands stand in the way of consolidation of small holdings. Con- 
solidation, however, can succeed by co-operative methods. I believe any 
legislative measure for this purpose will produce strong opposition. 

(c) To prevent future sub-division of holdings, I would propose legislation. 
For each assessment area in the district an economic size of holding should 
be determined. This minimum area of land should be held inalienable for 
all persons, to whatever caste or tribe they may belong. There should be 
no restriction on the sale or alienation of area which is in excess of this 
minimum area. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — (a) (i) Irrigation works are urgently needed 

in the following districts of the Punjab: — 

1. Gurgaon. 

2. Hissar. 

3. Pind Badan Khan tehsil of Jhelum 

4. Khushab iehsil of Shahpur. 

5. Mianwali. 

6. Jhang, west of the Chenab River. 

7. Muzaffargarh. 

In Gurgaon district, irrigation works in the form of storage tanks are 
needed. In other districts, perennial canals are necessary. Schemes are 
ready for the irrigation of districts mentioned in 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, but so 
far the Bombay Government has stood in the way. 
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Question 23. — Generai. Education.— (a) (i) The Punjab University 
controk education in the Ly allpur Agricultural College and the University 
holds a B.iSc. examination in agriculture. In the ordinary high schools, 
agriculture is an optional subject which it is open for a candidate for 
the matriculation examination to offer. But the r*ourse in agriculture 
for the matriculation examination is of a standard of hardly any practical 
utility. I would like to raise the standard of the course for matriculation 
in agriculture and make it more practical. 

(ii) In the middle school also, I would raise the standard of the course 
in agriculture. In vernacular middle schools, agriculture should, like 
mathematics or languages, be a compulsory subject. 

(iii) In rural primary schools also, the study of agriculture should he 
compulsory. I would suggest the formulation of a graded scheme for 
instruction in agriculture from the village primary schools leading right 
up to the^ Uuniversiiy course. The Ly allpur Agricultural College is at 
present quite dissociated from the general scheme of instruction imparted 
in schools. Instead of standing apart, the college should become the 
crown of the agricultural education given in schools. 

(h) (i) I would not open separate schools for imparting agricultural 
education. If agriculture is made one of the subjects of study in the 
ordinary present day school and college curriculum, then in that case 
the ability and culture of the rural people might he improved and, at the 
same time, their interest in the land he retained. 

(ii) In this Province, compulsory education in the rural areas is still 
in its initial stages. No definite opinion about the results of this 
education can as yet be offered. 

(iii) The people who at present seek education in our schools are those 
who seek Government service or wish to join the liberal professions. The 
others are too poor to obtain education and they do not wish to leave 
their hereditary professions. They consequently seldom pass beyond the 
primary stage. 


Oral Evidence. 

45.010. The Ghairman- Lala Gulshan Rai, you have provided a note of 
the evidence which you desire to give before the Oommission. Do you wish 
to make any additional statement at this stage, or may we ask you a few 
questions ? — 1 have nothing particular to say. 

46.011. I think my colleagues in the main would be interested in your 
views on the effect in this Province of the Punjab Alienation of Lands 
Act of 1900,' You make your views quite plain in your note and 1 have 
no questions to ask you, 

46.012. Professor Gangulee: I have just one question to ask. You are 
a Professor of what subject? — History. 

46.013. Have you been to the Ly allpur College? — ^Yes. 

46.014. Do you know it intimately ?— Yes, I have been there several 
times. 


45.015. Mr, Galveri : I realize, of course, that everyone is entitled to his 
own opinions on these matters, but was not there, in the Punjab a 
customary law of preemption which served to prevent the free transfer of 
land ?— Yes, to some extent. 

46.016. In other Provinces, is there not a joint Hindu family system 
which also prevents the free sale of land?—I am not aware whether under 
a joint family system you can prevent the free alienation of land to the 
extent to which the Punjab Alienation of Lands Act does. 

46.017. Under the joint family system, ancestral land cannot be sold?— 

Ihere are certain restrictions, but not of the nature as put down in 
this Act, ^ ** *« 


Lala Gulshan Bai. 
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45.018. Is not the joint Hindu family system more rigorous than the 
Alienation of Lands Act? — Under the Hindu law, if a man sells ancestral 
land from necessity, and necessity is defined by case law, then he has full 
unrestricted right of alienation. 

45.019. According to the customary law of the Punjab, is not a man 
debarred from selling his land except for necessity? — ^Yes. 

45.020. It has nothing to do with the Alienation of Lands Act? — No. 

45.021. Quite apart from the Alienation of Lands Act, there are severe 
restrictions on the transfer of land? — My point is that the restrictions laid 
in the Alienation of Lands Act are far more severe than under the ordinary 
customary law. 

45.022. You do not agree that, Because the Judiciary have failed to uphold 
the customary law, the fact of such failure has led to the passing of the 
Alienation of Lands Act? — No. 

45.023. Would you agnee that the reason why Madras has not got the 
Alienation of Lands Act is because there the Hindu joint family system 
is strong .P — I am not aware of the conditions obtaining in Madras. 

45.024. Are you aware of the long preliminary inquiry which was under- 
taken throughout the whole of India before this Act was introduced .P — 
Yes ; I have read the report of those inquiries that were held. 

45.025. And the reason why they did not have a similar Act in South 
India was because the joint family system served the purpose? — ^No; for 
the passage of the Punjab Land Alienation Act there were some political 
considerations which did not exist in the case of the other Provinces. 
In fact. Sir Charles Ttivaz, when introducing the Bill in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, admitted that the reason why they were going to under- 
take legislation in this direction for the Punjab was that the political 
necessities in this Province demanded it. 

45.026. Professor Gangulee: What political considerations were they? — 
They wanted to prevent the expropriation from land of those castes and 
tribes which are usually recruited for the Army; they did not want the 
expropriation of the yeomanry, so that for this reason they wanted to 
introduce this legislation ; these reasons did not exist in any other 
Province. 

45.027. Mr. Calvert : Have you any figures for the number of people who 
come within the notified tribes in the Punjab? — ^Yes, I think there are 
about a crore of them. 

45.028. The usual figure taken is 12,000,000. Would you accept that? — 
I think that is a bit exaggerated; I have made calculations about the 
population of notified agricultural tribes and I think they come to exactly 
lOJ million. But these figures, too, are a bit exaggerated, because I have 
taken the census population of all the castes and tribes that are notified 
under the Act, whereas, as a matter of fact, we know that evefy notified 
tribe is not a member of a group of notified tribes in every district. Take, 
for example, the Gujars, who are notified in the Central Punjab but not 
notified in Multan Division. I have included in my calculations the entire 
population of Gujars, and thus my figures as I say are also a bit 
exaggerated. 

46.029. You are aware, of course, of the auction of Crown lands in the 
canal colonieis? — ^Yes. 

45.030. The Punjab Gazette for 1923 states that in the eight years 1914-15 
to 1921-22 Crown lands were sold in canal colonies to the value of 
271 lakhs. Do you think that is a sufficient opening for the capitalist class 
to purchase? — ^I do not think so, because it is not only the capitalist classes 
that go in for purchase but also very large numbers of the notified tribes 
who have now become extremely wealthy during the last quarter of a 
century. 
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45.031. Tlie openings were provided by the Government? — To a very limited 
extent. 

45.032. Professor Ganguhe: How is it restricted .P — In this way: say 
that you have 30 million acres of land at present in the Punjab under 
cultivation out of which about 5 million would be land auctioned in the 
Canal Colonies. I am merely giving you an illustration to show that 
you shut out the capitalist classes from 25 million acres and you only give 
them facilities to purchase 5 million acres, in which area you also bring 
in the agricultural classes to compete with them, so that they do not possess 
ample facilities for purchase. 

45.033. Mr, Calvert i In the interests of agriculture, would you put any 
limit to the expropriation of the agriculturist classes by the capitalist 
classes? — No. But I have stated in my answer on fragmentation that I 
would propose legislation that below a certain minimum holding which 
would, of course, be dependent upon each assessment area or locality, I 
would prohibit the alienation of lands under that minimum area for all 
tribes. 

45.034. That is reducing the actual holding. I want to know whether 
you would put a limit to the expropriation of the agriculturist classes? — 
What is the definition of agricultural classes? 

46.035. I am taking the notified tribes? — I do not accept the definition 
put under the Alienation of Lands Act. I have stated in my statement that 
there are several castes which are notified and yet they are not cultivators; 
for example, the Syeds in the Punjab are actually cultivating to the 
extent of about 29 per cent, and yet they are notified as an agricultural 
tribe in 28 districts out of 30. On the other hand, the Brahmins, who 
are actual cultivators to the extent of about 63 per cent, are not so 
notified. 

Professor Gang vie e ; In some districts they are. 

46.036. Mr, Calvert: Are the Brahmins notified? — ^In certain dsitricts 
they are notified under the B class, not under the A class. 

46.037. That is to say they are protected? — To some extent; they are 
protected in this sense, that they are limited in their right of sale, but 
they do not possess the privileges which are possessed b}'^ other notified 
tribes. 

46.038. What is the effect of the Alienation Act on these communities? — 
It allows certain tribes to purchase land free of competition from the 
capitalist classes. 

46.039. Was that privilege conferred by that Act? Did it not exist prior 
to the Act? — ^No, 

46.040. Before the Act was passed, could they not purchase from each 
other?— Before the Act was passed land was purchasable by any one 
belonging to any tribe. Since the passage of that Act, land could not be 
purchased from a notified tribe. TTiat restricts the field of purchase. It 
shuts out from competition those people who are not notified under the Act, 

46.041. Does that Act confer on any one the right to buy land? — ^Tt is nofc 
so stated in the Act in so many woids, but that is the actual result of it. 
In the Lahore District, for example, a Jat would have the privilege of 
purchasing land from the other tribes whether notified or unnotified. 
On the other hand, a man who belongs to a non-notified tribe is not able to 
enter into competition with the agriculturist capitalist. 

45.042. But the Act does not confer any privilege which did not exist 
prior to its being passed? — ^It does in this sense, that formerly a man 
belonging to a notified tribe had to enter into competition with the non- 
notified tribes. 

Zala Gvlshan Pai, 
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45.045. You say the Alienation of Land Act prohibits certain people from 
purchasing land in the Punjab; is that true? — Yes. 

46,044. To what section are you referring? — Section 3, which lays down 
that no tribe which is not notified under the Act can purchase agricultural 
land from a member of a notified tribe. 

45.046. Have you ever read that section? — ^Yes. 

45.046. Does it prohibit the purchase of land? — It may be put the other 
way round. A man of a notified agricultural tribe is prohibited from selling 
his land to anyone belonging to a non-notified tribe. 

46.047. But you say the Act prohibits people belonging to non-no'cified 
tribes from purchasing land? — ^You are looking at the actual wording of it 
and I am looking at the consequential efiect of the words. I think 1 inter- 
pret the law rightly.' 

45.048. But is there any such section in the Act? — ^Yea. I will read it to 
you. It is section 3. A person who desires to make a permanent aliena- 
tion of his land shall be at liberty to make such alienation where r — 

(a) The alienor is not a member of an agricultural tribe; or 
* * * 

(c) The alienor is a member of an agricultural tribe and the alienee 
a member of the same tribe or of a tribe in the same group.*’ 

46.049. The Act prohibits sale? — ^Yes. 

46.050. It does not prohibit purchase? — ^It comes to the same thing. If 1 
am not allowed to sell my land to a non-agriculturist, it comes to this, tliat 
the non-agnculturist is not allowed to purchase land from me. 

46.051. Does that Act impose disabilities on the owners? It is the owners 
who are prohibited from selling?— Yes, and the consequence is that a man 
belonging to a non-notified tribe is debarred from purchasing. 

46.052. There is no prohibition against purchase in the Act? — That is 
what it comes to. 

45.063. What proportion of the total population do you take the capitalist 
class to be? — <Whom do you include in the capitalist class? 

45,053a. You say in the Punjab it is not open to the capitalist classes 
to invest money in agriculture? — ^I am not referring to the capitalist classes 
who belong to non-notified tribes, but now there are capitalist classes 
amongst the agriculturist tribes also. 

46.064. What proportion do the capitalist classes referred to here bear to 
the total population? — Perhaps 10 per cent. 

45.065. These 10 per cent, already own about 5J million acres. That is 
the official figure? — do not know. 

46.056. How much do you think they ought to own? — Do you wish to 
introduce communal representation here also? 

45.057. You say they ought to be able to buy more. They already have 
million acres? — I would like any one who can to invest capital in 

agriculture, and improve the occupation. 

45,068. Without limit? — ^If he can improve agriculture, I would let him 
come in. I think in the interests of agriculture it is necessary for the 
capitalist class to come in. 

44.059. For many years past there have been auctions of land every 
year in the colonies? — ^Yes. 

46.060. You are probably aware that the area auctioned is the limit v'hich 
the market will bear. Do you accept that.?— I have my own doubts about 
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it. PerJiaps the area to be auctioned is fixed with a view to getting a 
particular price in the market in order artificially to raise the price of land. 

45.061. As much land is put on the market as the market will bear without 
any fall in purchase price — ^That is what is stated in the B1 le Books. I do 
not know whether that is supported by facts. 

46.062. Do you accept that? — No. 

45.063. You say it is not open to the capitalist class to invest money in 
agriculture. How much money a year do you think they want to invest? — 
At present, they have no opening for any investments. There is hardly any 
industry in which they can invest the money. Their only investment is 
land and they are prohibited from investing in it. 

45.064. They are allowed to invest money every year in the canal colony 
auctions. How much money do they want to invest? The experience is 
that this represents the maximum ? — have already stated that, in this open 
market at auotioins, you have not only the capitalists belonging to non- 
agricultural tribes but you have capitalists belonging to notified tribes as 
well and a certain share of the land is taken by them. 

45.065. Do you want a new Act passed prohibiting the agriculturist class 
from competing against capitalists? — ^No. 

45.066. Why should not the agricultural classes buy land.? — You have to 
let the capitaJist classes buy land also. 

45.067. Are not they buying lands at these auctions? — ^Only in the Govern- 
ment crown colonies. 

46.068. Is not that very good land? — Why should they not be allowed to 
purchase lands elsewhere? 

46.069. You think the openings for investing money in the land are nou 
sufficiently large in the present auctions? — never mentioned the word 
auctions in my note. Wlhat I said was that, taking agricultural land as a 
whole, whether in the crown colonies or the old areas, you do not provide 
sufficient facilities for the capitalist classes to come in. My complaint is 
this. You are perhaps aware that the capitalist classes are not only 
restricted in the purchase of agricultural land but they are also being shut 
out from other occupations. You are opening the door to the agricultural 
classes in every profession and making discrimination in their favour as 
against the non-agricultural classes everywhere. That is why I say you are 
creating a new hereditary caste of agricultural tribes (so called) in the 
Punjab who dominate Punjab politics at present. 

45.070. Did not these agricultural classes exist long before British 
rule? — ^These agricultural tribes under the Alienation of Lands Act are 
selected arbitrarily. Formerly any one was free to cultivate and own land, 
but that is no longer the ease. 

45.071. Do you think members of the capitalist class who own land also 
cultivate it? — They do sometimes, and sometimes the notified agricultural 
tribes do not. 

46.072. In the majority of cases I mean? — In the majority of cases the non- 
notified tribes do engage in actual cultivation. Take the Ohamars. They 
are a non-notified tribe, yet more than 90 per cent, of them are engaged in 
the cultivation of land. 

46.073. Are they cultivating as tenants under the capitalist class? — They 
are very often tenants and are also agricultural labourers. 

45.074. Since when have the capitalist classes been anxious to buy land? — 
Since the value of land has gone up very much. On account of peace and 
security they have been anxious to purchase it. 

46.075. No one can buy unless some one sells? — ^That is so. 
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45.076. Why do you want zamindars of this Province to sell their land? — 
I do not want them to sell their land, hut I want any one to he able to sell 
or purchase if he wants to. 

45.077. If you want the capitalist class to buy land, you must want the 
present owners to sell it? — I would not put any restrictions on the sale or 
purchase of land. I would make the agricultural profession a real profession 
and not a hereditary occupation. I would like anyone who wants to enter 
the profession of agriculture to be able to do so. 

45.078. Professor Gangxdee : You would not protect the smaller agricul- 
turists? — 1 would, as I have proposed in my answer to the question on 
fragmentation. T would prohibit alienation if the holding became too small 
to be of any economic value. 

45.079. Mr, Calvta t : Do you know any country in the world where a man 
can transfer agricultural land for eight annas? — ^You mean registration fee 
and so on, when any mutation takes place. I do not know the laws of other 
countries. 

45.080. Have you any idea of the cost of transferring land in England? — 
No. 

45.081. In Roumania, the cost of transferring land is so heavy as to 
restrict very severely the transfer of it? — I do not see how that affects my 
argument. 

45.082. In other countries there are restrictions on transfer? — So there 
are here. 

45.083. I mean, apart from the fact? — ^Yes, there are restrictions under 
the ordinary law of pre-emption and the customary law. 

45.084. Do you think, from an agricultural point of view, this system of 
easy transfer is good? — I would not make it very costly. I see no reason 
why the actual cost of transfer should be very great. 

45.085. Can you suggest any practicable method of limiting the growing 
influence of the power of agriculturist moneylenders? — ^The only way in 
which you can check that would be to bring them into competition with 
non-notified capitalists. 

45.086. Mr. Kaniat: Do you object to this Act on the ground that on 
principle it restricts the right of a man to alienate his land, or do you 
object to it on the ground that the notification of tribes is arbitrary or 
artificial? — Mainly on the second ground. Tribes are notified arbitrarily 
and for political considerations, not merely in the interests of agriculture. 

45.087. You object not to the first principle but to the notification and 
classification of the tribes ? — That is my main objection, 

45.088. If you accept the principle that it is not wrong to restrict aliena- 
tion then the second question of procedure, I mean the classification of 
tribes, is a matter of detail, which may be revised. So far as the first point 
is concerned, do you think there is anything in the Hindu law absolutely 
prohibiting all the joint members of a Hindu family from selling their 
agricultural land if they wish to? — ^There are no restrictions. 

45.089. And if heavy fees are imposedT'in foreign countries for the transfer 
of a piece of land simply with a view to restrict sales or transfers, do you 
think that it is an analogy here? — ^If any restriction were placed on aliena- 
tion with a view to protecting the interests of agriculture as a particular 
occupation, I would be in favour of it. But if this method is exploited 
against the interests of moneylenders as such, then I am in favour of giving 
equal opportunities to all classes without discriminating in favour of one 
class or another. 

45.090. You object to the classification, that is all? — ^Yes, exactly. 
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45.091. We have been told by revenue oflBicers having experience of this 
Province that this Act in actual practice has saved many agriculturists’ 
lands passing into the hands of noii-agriculturists, so that, apart from 
theoretical considerations, the Act has worked well for the majority of 
agriculturists P — I do not accept that conclusion and I have strong evidence 
to show that within notified tribes a large number of people have lost their 
land. 

45.092. That is a matter of opinion? — No. ] could quote Administration 
Reports under the Alienation of Lands Act which show the gains and losses 
every year of particular tribes notified under the Act and I can show from 
those figures that there are a very large number of tribes who have actually 
lost lands under the operation of this Act. Some very enterprising tribes 
have benefited, but other tribes have lost. 

45,09B. I do not like to go into the details of your Province, but assuming 
the official statement given to us to be correct, that this Act has benefited a 
number of people, is it not a correct line of argument to say that the 
justification of this Act is to be found not in the ancient Hindu law or the 
restrictions of transfer in other countries, but in the broad common sense 
reason that it has done the greatest good to the greatest number of agricul- 
turists ? — ^But I question that assumption. 

45,094. If those facts and figures are proved to your satisfaction to be 
correct, would you say that this Act for the restriction of alienation is 
justifiable in the interests of the majority of agriculturists? — They have 
proved, and I accept their statement, that the notified tribes as a whole have 
gained very much; they have gained land from the non-notified tribes; but 
the expropriation of land has gone on, the Alienation of Land Act has not 
checked it, and it is only certain tribes that have gained. All the tribes 
notified under the Act have not gained. Many of them have lost heavily. 

46,096. Mr, Eoherts : I notice you are in favour of agricultural education 
in primary and middle schools? — ^Yes. 

46.096. Is that belief in agricultural education fairly general among the 
Hindu community to-day? — I think so. 

46.097. Sir Gavga Ham: Has the agriculturist lost in regard to credit 
as compared with former years; the bank will not advance money on the 
security of his land; is not that so? — ^Yes, bhat is so. 

46.098. So that I take it that the agriculturist is not any better oflE 
by reason of the Land Alienation Act, and he has lost in credit? — The 
notified agricultural tribes have not only lost in credit, but they have 
proved to be very unadvancing and conservative agriculturists ; they 
are not in a position to adopt scientific methods of agriculture. 

46,009. Mr. Calvert: Are the capitalist classes going in for industries? — 
There are no other industries at present; agriculture is the only big 
industry in the Punjab. 

46.100. Why do not the capitalists take to industries? — ^The Government 
has passed a" number of legislative measures for the protection and pro- 
motion of agriculture, but there is hardly any Act for the promotion 
of industries. 

45.101. Professor GanguUe : But who has advanced agriculture in this 
Province? — ^The Government. 

46.102. Is it the capitalists or the agriculturists? — ^If you compare the 
non-notified tribes with the notified tribes, you will, in the majority of 
cases, find that lands in the occupation of the capitalists of a non-notified 
tribe are much better cultivated. 

45.103. Sir Ganga Ram: Mr. Calvert asked you why non-agriculturists 
cannot buy land at the auctions; I never go to the auctions because it 
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is my experience that the land is sold in lots of one or two squares; if 
1 buy a lot of one or two squares and the next lot is bought by a notified 
agriculturist, I have no chance of expanding my estate; therefore I never 
care to go to the auctions. That is the reason why a capitalist can 
never buy a large piece of land at auction? — That is why I stated to 
Mr. Calvert that in open auction the non-no tified tribes have not sufficient 
facilities for purchase. 

46,104. Sir Thomas Middleton: I understand you to say that a member 
of an agricultural tribe can only mortgage his land outside the group for 
a period not exceeding twenty years — ^Yes. 

45,106. At the expiry of which period the debt, even if not repaid, is 
automatically extinguished? — ^Yes. 

45.106. I do not understand what you mean by that? — That is to say, 
a person who belongs to a notified tribe is permitted to mortgage his 
land for a period not exceeding tweny years, the mortgagee can get back 
his money within that period of twenty years; but if within that period the 
money is not repaid and some part of the money remains unpaid, then 
the land must revert to the mortgagor and the debt is extinguished. 

45.107. Does not the mortgagee take care that he gets back his money; 
what interest does he charge as a rule.? — That depends upon the market, 

45.108. Mr, Barron: Are you not talking about mortgages with 
possession? — Yes, usufructuary mortgages. 

45.109. And the mortgagee has the use of that land for twenty- years? — 
Yes. 

45.110. That is the way in which he gets hack his money? — ^Yes. 

45.111. Sir Thomas Middleton : But what interest does he charge? — ^XJnder 
this Act is only a usufructuary mortgage for twenty years that is permitted. 

45.112. Mr, Barron: You are a Professor? — ^Yes, 

45.113. What subject do you profess? — I teach history and political 
philosophy. 

45.114. You have admitted that, owing to the operation of the Act, 
the agriculturists have redeemed a large amount of land formerly mortgaged 
to non-agriculturists — ^Yes, I have admitted that. 

45.115. And they have also acquired by purchase land which was formerly 
going out of their hands? — ^Yes, they have done so. 

46.116. So that the Act has been effective? — ^Yes, the Act has been 
very effective. 

46.117. For the purpose for which is was intended? — ^The Act was intended 
for two purposes, first, to reduce indebtedness, and secondly, to prevent 
the expropriation from land of peasant proprietors; in both these objects, 
it has failed. 

45.118. As between tribes? — ^Yes. 

45.119. You said just now, I think, that the value of land had gone 
up very much owing to the security and peace and order introduced 
by the British Government? — ^Yes. 

45.120. The agents who produced that peace and order are mostly the 
soldiers of the Army, are they not; in the last resort it is the Army on 
which the security and peace of the country depends, is it not? — ^There 
are soldiers belonging to the notified tribes as well as soldiers coming from 
England and Scotland. 

46.121. I am not speaking of any particular soldiers; it is on the 
soldier that the peace and security of the country in the last resort 
depend? — Yes. 
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45.122. Then why do you call it a political move on the part of Govern- 
ment to protect the bribes from which these soldiers come; is not that a 
sound piece of wisdom? — My contention is that all the tribes notified 
under this Act are not soldiers; tor instance, one, the Syed, is a priestly 
caste. AraitiB are never soldiers, yet they are both notified tribes. 

45.123. You said one of the reasons why the Government had passed 
this Act was in order to prevent expropriation of land owned by soldiers? — 
The soldiers have lost heavily. Take for example the Rajputs. 

45.124. What caste do you belong to yourself? — I belong to a non- 
notified tribe; I am a Kayastha. 

45.125. Why do you describe it as a political move for the Government 
to try and protect the tribes fi'om which soldiers come? — I have called 
this a political move because the Act would have been an economic 
measure or a measure in the interests of agriculture if it had reduced 
indebtedness, or, secondly, prevented expropriation of land, or had been 
in the interests of the scientific development of agriculture; it has done 
neither of these things. 

45.126. You are not answering my question.^ — ^And it has tried to 
protect, though unsuccessfully, those people who are recruited into the 
Army ; that is to say, only those tribes are notified who are either 
recruited for the Army or who have influence among those people who 
are recruited for the Army. 

45.127. Would it not have been very shortsighted on the part of the 
Government not to protect the people on whom we depend for the main- 
tenance of peace and security? — ^But I refuse to accept the statement that 
they depended for peace and security upon those tribes that are notified, 
and I also refuse to accept the statement that these military tribes have 
actually been protected. 

45.128. Mr. Calvert : You may recollect that one of the alternatives to 
this Act was to raise the land revenue to a pitch which would take away the 
desire to acquire land; would you prefer to have that introduced.? — 
No, I would not prefer that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned its public sittings till Tuesday^ 
m March, 1927. 
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Tuesday, March 8th, 1927. 
LAHORE. 
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The Marquess op Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 

Sir 

Sir 

Eai 

Mr. J. A, Madan, I.C.S., It ± a X • 
Mr. F. W. H. Smiih. po”'-* Secretaries. 


Henry Staveley Lawrence, I 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 1 

Thomas Middleton. K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Mr. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.' 
Mr. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 


Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E. , 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulbe. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

.0., I.C.S. I Members. 


Mr, C. A. H. TOWNSEND, C.LE., I.C.S., Commissioner, 
Jullundur Division, Punjab, and late Director 
of Agriculture in that Province. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Research. — (u) When Director of Agriculture, I felt very 
strongly that there was not and, I believe, still is not sufficient co-operation 
and mutual help between the Provinces on various problems of research. I 
mention one or two instances of this. The wheats that do well in the eastern 
or Ambala Division of this Province must also do well in the 
Meerut Division of the United Provinces, which ad3oins it and vice versa, 
Our people at Lyallpur are working out their own salvation in this matter, 
and the people at Cawnpore, the centre of agricultural research in the United 
Provinces, are doing the same, but I do not think that the officers at Lyallpur 
and at Meerut have ever pooled their results. I also felt that the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture might be more helpful to us than it was. The 
Imperial Botanist, while I was Director of Agriculture, never once came to 
Lyallpur, and this although wheat is by far the most important crop in the 
Punjab, and he was probably the leading wheat expert of India. I think, 
though my information is not up to date, that the admirable work of the 
Central Cotton Committee of Bombay will, if it goes on as at present, largely 
destroy the force of this criticism so far as cotton is concerned. There should 
be, I suggest, mutatis mutandis, a Wheat Committee, a Sugarcane Com- 
mittee, <&c., working on similar lines. I give yet another instance of lack of 
co-ordination. The. spread of kallar is one of the problems of Punjab agricul- 
ture. It is also, I understand, a serious problem in paarts of the United Pro- 
vinces and perhaps in other Provinces also. Surely those working at the 
problem in each Province should meet and compare their methods of attack- 
ing it, the results they have arrived at and the like. 

(c) Until very recently, at any rate, fodder crops in the Punjab have not 
been investigated at all. It is quite time that attention was paid to them. 

Question 2. — ^Agrioultqral Education. — (viii) School farms and school 
plots are useful in this Province, but they should be multiplied enormously. 
I hope the Commission will find time to visit one or two of the vernacular 
middle schools that have small farms attached to them. I think it is very 
regrettable that economy some years ago caused the Government grant for 
such school farms to be reduced. As a result, school plots are in many cases 
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being substituted for them. The former are on a much smaller scale than 
the latter, and, though of some use, school farms are infinitely more so. 

(ce) In this connection, I think it is lamentable that the vacations given in 
Government high schools and some other schools in the Punjab do not co- 
incide with the harvesting periods, when the farmers are most pressed for 
labour. In this Province, there are two busy seasons for the Punjab peasant. 
During them farmers always stand in need of assistance and largely enlist 
all available hands, including women and children, to help them : — 

(1) The 15th of March to the end of May. In this period rabi is 
harvested and the sowing of cotton, sugarcane and early fodders is com- 
menced. 

(2) The 15th of September to 15th of November. This is the period 
when the hharif is harvested and rabi is sown. 

So, to help the farmer, his son should get his vacation, if possible, during 
those seasons. The District Board primary and vernacular middle schools, it 
is true, get vacation twice a year for three weeks in April and three weeks in 
October. This is satisfactory. Government high schools, however, have six 
weeks’ summer vacation from the second week of August to the 20th of 
September. The District Board high schools generally get the same. The 
District Board Anglo-vernacular middle schools generally get one month only 
in August. The Municipal primary schools get about one month’s summer 
vacation. This shows that in too many cases vacations do not coincide with 
the period when there is the greatest demand for labour. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — The demonstration farms 
in many Punjab districts are, I consider, useful. 'They are particularly useful 
as providing peasants with good seeds and setts in the sowing periods, and 
during my three years as Commissioner, Jullundur Division, a good deal of 
work done by these demonstration farms has come to my notice. They shoula 
be multiplied greatly. There should be at least one in every tehsily and if in 
any one tehsU there are tracts of widely differing agricultural conditions 
there should be more. Further, I think that the Department of Agriculture 
should, in addition to the large demonstration farm, have a smaller farm, of 
which the size should be the average holding cultivated by one man in that 
district, and should by actual experiments on it find out if the present mode 
of cultivation rotations, <fcc., followed in the district are the beet possible or 
could be improved upon. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (b) Please see what I have already said in 
reply to Question No. 1 (a). The Military Grass Farms Department of the 
Government of India has acquired much useful knowledge. I think greater 
co-operation should exist between it and the Provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture than is, 1 believe, the case at present. 

(c) Many of the unmetalled or hatcKa roads of this Province are disgrace- 
ful, but the Oommunications Board is working at the problem and improving 
them. Every possible stimulus should be given to the Board to continue its 
work. 

Question 6. — ^Finance. — (b) The Punjab Government has desired that 
icbccam should be made more accessible to cultivators, and I have been 
deputed to investigate the matter in the Province. I have not, however, 
yet started my investigation. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultural Indebtedness. — (c) The Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act is extremely popular with the agriculturists of the Province. Tn 
Hissar, a poor district, in which I served for many years, I think that, had 
the Act not existed, most of the agricultural land would have long ago passed 
.into the possession of non-^riculturists. 

Question 7. — ^Fragmentation oe Holdings.— The Co-operative Department 
has done admirable work in this Division in consolidating holdings. It is 
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extremely popular, and I personally regard it as the most valuable work done 
by the Co-operative Department. I hope the Commission will see some of the 
work on the spot. 

Question 8. — Ibbigation. — (a) Water is the limiting factor in agriculture 
in those parts of the Province to which canal irrigation has not extended save 
in the sub-montane tracts where the rainfall is heavy and fairly reliable. So 
every possible encouragement should be given to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in investigating well irrigation. In, however, the Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur districts in my Division, water level in wells has fallen oo-nsider- 
ably in the last thirty years. The reaso'n for this it is impossible to ascertain 
definitely, but Mr. Wilsdon, who works under the Irrigation Department, is 
of the distinct opinion that it is due to an excessive number of wells being 
sunk. Incidentally 1 note that I consider it quite wrong that Mr. Wilsdon 
should work under the Irrigation Department. He should work at Ly allpur 
in the closest co-operation with the Department of Agriculture. On this 
matter, I feel very strongly. 

Question 18. — Crop Protection. — Insects and rates do enormous damage to 
many Punjab crops. In some sandy parts o-f the Jullundur district, I have 
noticed that rats frequently devour much of the young wheat. The Entomo- 
logical section of the Department of Agriculture is working at the problem. 
They should be given all possible encouragement. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinary. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
be under the Director of Agriculture, but the head of the Civil Veterinary 
Department should have a free hand, assuming him to be a competent man. 

(b) Veterinary dispensaries are partly under the control of Government 
and partly under the control of District Boards. They are very popular in 
the Punjab, and are being increased as finances allow. But the hiUy parts 
of the Province such as Kangra, where communications are difficult and the 
cattle, as a rule, poor, should get more attention in this matter than they 
get at present. 

Question 17, — ^Agricultural Industries. — (c) Bee-keeping and poultry- 
rearing are not popular with the average Punjab peasant, because he despises 
these industries. 

Question 18. — ^Agricultural Labour, — ^In the Punjab, in good years there 
IS an influx of labourers from -Rajputana to help in cutting the wheat crop 
in the canal colonies. No special measure to attract agricultural labour is 
necessary. 

Question 19. — Forests. — I am strongly of opinion from a recent tour J 
made in Kangra, a hilly district, that grazing facilities are at present 
granted to the fullest extent compatible with the proper preservation of 
forest areas. Indeed, in many cases, I think, they have been granted to 
excess. 

Question 20. — ^IVIabreting. — {d) About ten years ago, we arranged that the 
prices of cotton at Bombay should be posted in the principal markets of the 
canal colonies. The experiment was, I know, very successful when started in 
enabling the cultivator to get better prices for his produce. What, however, 
has been the fate of the experiment recently I do not know. 

Question 26. — Statistics. I feel very strongly that the recommendations 
of the recent Statistical Committee appointed by the Government of India 
are futile and impossible. During the war I was intimately concerned with 
the crop production, particularly of wheat, in the Punjab. I consider that 
it is quite impossible to give effect to the recommendations of the Committee, 
and that any attempt to do so would be not only useless but harmful. 
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Oral Evidence. 

45.129. The Ghwirman • Mr. Townsend, you are at present Commissioner 
of the Jullundur Division? — Yes. 

45.130. And at one time you were Director of Agriculture in the Punjab? 
— ^Yes. 

45.131. For how long were you Director of Agriculture? — On and off for 
about seven years. I held, other appointments during the War and after 
the War I reverted to the same post. 

45.132. You have seen these matters from more than one angle of view. 
What do you think about the general question of appointing members of 
your Service to the Directorship of Agriculture as compared with the 
obvious alternative? — It depends on the men. If you have a thoroughly 
good member of the Agricultural Service, a man with good executive and 
administrative ability, I should be inclined to put him in; on the other 
hand there is no doubt that some members of the Agricultural Service, 
at any rate, prefer to have a member of the Civil Service as their Director 
rather than one of their own people. 

45.133. In other words, if you have a man with sound executive and 
administrative ability in the Agricultural Service, by all means let him 
be appointed, but if you cannot get such a man, then you must go outside 
that service; is that your point? — Yes. 

45.134. It has been suggested in certain quarters that the Agricultural 
Department in the earlier stages of its development and work has paid 
a great deal of attention to the canal colonies in the irrigated areas in 
general, and too little attention to the dry areas. Would you like to say 
anything about that? — There is truth in the criticism so far as the Punjab 
is concerned, and the reason is more or less obvious. In our canal colonies, 
centred at Lyallpur, we have, generally speaking, much more go-ahead 
and energetic agricultural people to deal with than in the harani tracts, 
and improvement of crops was in them easier than in the latter. There is 
more “ commercial agriculture,^’ if I might use the expression, practised 
on a large scale in the canal colonies than in the harani tracts; further, 
large firms exporting wheat and cotton have generally branches in them, 
and it is more easy to get into touch with them to find out what actually 
ip wanted. 

45.135. The Commission has also been told- that although the suggestion 
to which I have referred is well founded, it does not mean that the policy 
of the department or Grovernment was at fault, because it was necessary 
in the earlier stages to justify the creation of the Agricultural Department 
and to popularise agricultural research; the results were much more easily 
and readily obtained in the canal areas, and on the whole it was desirable 
that public interest in the canal areas should receive attention? — ^Yes. 

45.136. Is it your view that the time has now come when the specific 
problems of dry cultivation should receive more attention? — ^I think this 
is already being done. 

45.137. I observe that you take the view that the Civil Veterinary 
Department should be under the Director of Agriculture, but you are for 
the immediate head of the Cinl Veterinary Department having a free 
hand, subject to tiie general control ol the Director of Agriculture? — 
Yes. 

45.138. You know the contrary view is very strongly held by some 
persons? — ^My own view is that agriculture in the Punjab is very intimately 
connected with the cattle industry from every point of view; and using 
the term agriculture in its very widest sense, I do not see how the Director 
of Agriculture is going to do his work unless the cattle department is 
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under him. As I say, the head of the Veterinary Department should be 
given a fr66^ hand, but the Director of Agriculture should control the 
general principles on which he runs his department. 

45.139. Do you wish to add anything more to that which is already con- 
tained in your printed note? — No, nothing in particular. 

45.140. I judge from your experience that there has been a want of touch 
between Province and Province in the matter of research and research 
results ? — Yes. 

45.141. Have you any suggestions as to how that touch might be secured? 
— ^To give an illustration, I might mention the case of the Imperial Wheat 
Expert who for some reason or other best known to himself never went 
to Lyallpur where we had an ofBicer working on wheats. I think that 
such an officer in his or a similar position should, in order to co-ordinate 
the work and to pool the results of research, go round the country and 
discuss matters with local officers who are tackling the same particular 
problems and pool the results thus obtained. 

45.142. Sir James MacKenna: That argument, I take it, does not apply 
to other members of the Imperial Department? — Not to the same extent. 

45.143. The Chairman : On page 666 of your note, you suggest that there 
might be more touch between the authorities in charge of the Grass Farms 
Department of the Government of India and the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture. Are you thinking of any purpose to be achieved by that 
touch? — No, I wrote this from my experience as Director of Agriculture. 
I used to consult the officers in charge of the Military Grass farms 
frequently, and I found that their experience was of much value to us, 
especially with regard to fodder crops; but whether that practice has 
continued or not I do not know. 

45.144. Sir Henry Lawrence • Were the results of any investigations 
carried out ever reported to you? — No, they were just in the nature of 
general conversations whieth I used to have with these officers. An officer 
in charge of the Military Grass Farm at Ferozepore spoke to me about 
some experiments he had been making in well irrigation for tube wells. 
J wrote to the Agricultural Engineer suggesting that he might get into 
touch with that officer, as I thought the latter's experience might be 
useful to him ; but whether he did anything in the matter I do not know. 

45.145. Are the results obtained by the Military Grass Farms Depart- 
ment not accessible to the Civil Department? — They never came my way 
when I was Director of Agriculture; the position might possibly be 
different now, but I am not sure. 

45.146. The Chairman ; I see also, from page 666 of your note, that you 
have been deputed to investigate the problem of making taccavi loans more 
accessible to cultivators, and you have not yet started work in that direc- 
tion. What are the terms of your instructions? — ^The matter is extremely 
indefinite so far. The Minister for Revenue desired, I understand, that 
taccavi should be made available in larger quantities to the agriculturist 
with less official red-tape than obtains at present, and required me to 
consider how this object could best be attained. I might say that only 
two or three days ago I made some inquiries on a matter in a tehsil 
(sub-collectorate) that I was inspecting. I found two gentlemen putting 
down tube wells; each of them had obtained an advance of Ils.10,000 for 
the purpose from Government about three months ago. I questioned the 
local tehsildar, and he told me that whatever money was wanted for such 
purposes was readily forthcoming; and that is also my own experience 
as Commissioner; if I want any money for the purpose, I always get it 
from the Financial Commissioner without trouble. 

45.147. Sir Ganga Bam : For how many tube wells did those gentlemen 
receive Its.10,000 each? — ^I do not know. 
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45.148. The Chairman \ On page 667, you talk about agricultural industries 
and you say that bee-keeping and poultry-rearing are not popular with the 
average Punjab peasant, because he despises these industries. Would you 
regard it as an important contribution towards the economic advancement 
of the very small cultivator if he could be persuaded to take up some of 
these industries? — It would certainly help; for instance sericulture would 
help the residents in sub-montane tracts. When I said the average Punjab 
peasant I was particulai*ly thinking of the Rajput whose contempt for 
things like poultry-keeping knows no bounds; one Rajput told me he would 
rather be dead than keep poultry, ploughing he did not despise. 

46.149. Mr. Calvert: Is it not a fact that the Rajput also despises 
ploughing? — Not to any great extent; he considers the best thing is service 
in the Army and the next best to that he considers is agriculture. 

45.150. The Ckairnuin : 1 do not quite understand the implication of 
your words on page 667. You say : I feel very strongly that the recom- 
mendations of the recent Statistical Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India are futile and impossible.” In what direction do you con- 
sider these recommendations futile and impossible? — I have read the report 
of the Committee in detail; the majority report recommends that there 
should be a census of production of all kinds throughout India, i gave 
evidence before that Committee and they quoted me in their Report. 
During the War 1 was intimately connected with the question of the pro- 
duction of wheat in the Punjab: and I found it was an extremely diflfi.cult 
problem. We took every possible method which suggested itself to find 
out how much wheat we produced. Finally, I adopted a plan of consulting 
ofiSicers of the Agricultural Department, Deputy-Commissioners and important 
cultivators as to what they estimated the wheat crop to be in their 
particular areas each harvest; and we made many crop cutting experiments. 
Having considered the results of all these lines of investigation, I framed the 
best possible estimate I could of the total outturn of wheat in the Province 
and went to Karachi, where I checked my estimate with those of the big 
wheat exporting firms. Not infrequently I changed my estimates as a 
result of my interviews with them. But I consider that the sort of censu-^ 
of production which has been recommended by the majority report of the 
Committee is entirely absurd. If the Government of India were to embark 
on this policy, they would have to spend a very enormous amount of money, 
and it would be quite useless. 

45,161. Sir Henry Lawrence: Which Committee is this? — The Economic 
Inquiry Committee. 

45,152. Mr. Calvert: That was a recommendation made in the majority 
report of that Committee? — ^Yes. 

46,163. The Chairman: What you say does not refer to the reservations 
of the Minority Report? — ^No. 

46,154. Are you in favour of crop cutting experiments? — Yes; I think 
that many more of them should be made than is the case at present. 

46,165. With regard to the question of taccavi loans, may I know whether 
in the course of your investigations you are going to take into consideration 
the problem of the co-operative credit society in its relation to taccavi 
loans? — ^Yes; I had a long conversation on the subject with an ofl5cial of 
the Co-operative Department at Jullundur the other day; he said that 
the money to be distributed should be given to his Department: I said 
that I reserved my opinion. 

45,156. Sir J ames MacHevma : I should like to know what impression 
you formed of Pusa during the seven years that you were Director of 
Agriculture? — It was not of very much use to us; it was too far away. 

Mr. C. A. H. Towmend. 
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As a matter of fact, I do not know that it could have been of much use 
te us. 

45.157. "What is your view about central research as apart from pro- 
vincial research? Do you think there are any problems of the Punjab 
which should be tackled by a Central Research Institute run by the Govern- 
ment of India? — Yes. For instance, the problem of kallar might well be 
a central research subject. 

45.158. In other words, certain general problems you consider should be 
centrally attacked? — ^Yes. 

45.159. What about my friend Mr. Wilsdon? Where would you put 
him? Would you put him at Lyallpur? — ^I would put him at Lyallpur 
where there are laboratories, not so much for Mr. Wilsdon’s sake but for 
the sake of the Agricultural College and other people working there. 

45.160. With regard to the question of placing the Civil Veterinary 
Department under the Director of Agriculture, have you ever looked at the 
matter from the point of view of the professional pride of the Veterinary 
Department? — ^Yes, the point was forcibly impressed on me by officers of 
the Veterinary Service when I was Director of Agriculture. 

45.161. Do you not think that in this Province, where you have a 
Development Commissioner to co-ordinate all these branches, you might, 
having due regard to the professional pride of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, place this department under the Development Commissioner? — Per- 
sonally I am of opinion that agriculture is a very comprehensive subject 
and has a most intimate connection with veterinary work, and therefore it 
should have the Veterinary Department under it. 

45.162. Why not also have the Co-operative Department under Agricul- 
ture? — ^No, because that includes many other things than agriculture. 

45.163. Professor GangvZee : You say on the first page of your note that 
you do not think that the officers at Lyallpur and at Meerut have ever 
pooled their results in connection with their research on wheat. Could 
you tell us what were the reasons? — ^The officers wore working at some 
distance from each other (say 24 hours’ rail journey) and independently of 
each other. They never met and compared difficulties and results. I think 
they might well have done so. Pusa and the officers of the Imperial 
Department were a long way off j but I see no reason why the officers of 
the Punjab and the United Provinces Agricultural Departments should 
not have met at intervals to compare results and the like. 

One, of course, understands the difficulties which the provincial research 
workers might have in coming in contact with Pusa itself, but the point 
here is why could not the Punjab Government and the research officials 
co-operate with the United Provinces people. 

45.164. What were the difficulties? — ^It was never even suggested by the 
Government of India or the Punjab Government that they should meet. 
Perhaps I was myself to some extent to blame in the matter for not suggest- 
ing it to them, 

45.165. What do \ou think of the standard of agricultural education given 
at Lyallpur ? — ^I think it is fairly good ; I have been to Oawnpore and Nagpur, 
and I have seen some agricultural colleges in England and Ireland; I think 
for an Indian college Lyallpur is pretty good ; but it is not nearly las good as 
an English agricultural college. 

45.166. I think they admit matriculation students now, do they not?— I 
have been out of touch with the department for three years; I think so, but I 
am not sure. 

45.167. Would you like to have intermediate science students admitted? 
That would save one year.— -I think they will have to do something like that ; 
I should like to consider the idea ; it seems to be good. 
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45,168. You afttach a great deal of importance, I see, bo sohoo-l farms; 
what sort of area would you like to havei attached to the ordinary schools ? 
What would be the economic unat? — was yesterday investigating -what is 
the average size of holding which is cukavated by a self-cultivating pro- 
prietor in the Jullundur Division. It works out at about five acres in the 
Jullundur district, which as mudi less than in the Province as a whole, 
where it runs to two oa* three times that area. I should like, therefore, to 
have five acres in each school farm in the Jullundur district. In other 
districts, the conditions vary, in Kangra, where the holdings are much 
smaller, you would have to be content with one acre. 

45,109. Do you think the school teachers are, as a rule, capable of managing 
these farms ? — ^The teachers in charge of these farms have been at the Agri- 
cultura] Oollege at Ly allpur for one year. Some of them are successful and 
some are notj much depends on the personality of the teacher j but they do 
a certain amount of good. Recently the Department of Education has con- 
siderably cut down the amount of money to be spent on each of these farms. 
Government said that they should be of three acres each, and that the land 
should be bought for Ils.350 per acre. I wrote at once to Government and 
said : ** You cannot get an acre of land for Rs.350 in most of my Division; it 
is absurd.” 

45.170. Would you like to see more demonstration farms or would you like 
to develop tihe idea of carrying on demonstration on the cultivators’ own 
land ? — ^There is not a great deal of difference between the two if you analyse 
them. But if you can get cultivators who are willing to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the department and will adopt its suggestions, I think 
demonstrations carried out by the department on the lands of such culti- 
vators are in many ways preferable to those carried out on demonstration 
farms; one good reason is thait you can move them about from \Tillage to 
village ; you are not tied tio one place as is a demonstration farm. TIhey are 
also much cheaper. But demonstration farms have advantages of their own. 
For one thing, work can be carried on on them for a series of years. 

45.171. Do you think legislative measures are necessary with regard to 
consolidation of holdings or do you think the voluntary method thiough the 
Co-operative Department will achieve the desired object? — ^I think it would 
be very unwise to resort to legislation for this purpose at present; the co- 
operative movement is now doing very excellent work in the Jullundur 
District in the matter -and has achieved very great successes in many cases. 
In some cases, they are not successful owing to obstinacy and recalci- 
trance of certain men. I think it would be a mistake to have legislation on 
the matter until public opinion on the advantages of consolidation is more 
awake. 

45.172. At the present time, veterinary dispensaries are partly under the 
control of Government and partly under the control of District Boards; do 
you think this arrangement is saifcisfactory? — It is not ideal but it works, as 
many things do in India; Government pays the Veterinary Assistant and 
gives large grants to the jDistrict Boards, Our veterinary dispensarie«! are 
extremely popular ; we have been steadily increasing them ; there isi a great 
demand for them in many parts of the Division. 

45.173. You have known this Province for about twenty years or more? — 
Yes; I know some parts of it much better than others. 

45.174. Do you think the standard of living has in any way changed? — I 
think it has risen considerably; coolies who years ago never ate wheat, eat 
wheat now. I have no doubt it has risen; coolies used to eat millets and no-w 
they eat wheat, which is a annich better food. It is quite true that prices have 
risen, but wages have risen much more. 

45,176. On the whole there has been a great deal of improvement? — I 
think so, undoubtedly; I tihiink any fair-minded man would have to say so. 

Mr, C, A, H. Townsend, 
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45.176. Mr, Calvert : Would you venture any opinion as to the economic 
value to J'ullundur District of emigration abroad? — If 1 had known you 
were going to ask me that, I should have investigated it. All I can now say 
IS that emigration abroad is of very great value to the district. An enormous 
amount of money which is remitted to people in Jullundur from abroad is 
America and Brazil and indeed all parts of the w^orld. I discussed the 
matter with the Agent of the looal Bank at Jullundur; he told me the 
amount of money which is remitted to people in Jullundur from abroad is 
astonishing. 

46.177. Sir Ganga Earn: Mostly pensions? — No, not so much pensions; 
friends and relations send the money. Many of the Jullundur people have 
friends and relations in foreign countries, especially on the Pacific coast of 
the United States, who transmit thousands of rupees to their fathers and 
brothers in their home district. 

45.178. Mr. Culvert: It is a valuable palliative in the Jullundur district? 
— ^Very much so. 

45.179. Do you recollect hearing any complaint fioiin villages bordering on 
Indian States as to wild animals coming in and doing harm?— 43 u oh com- 
plaints have not come to my notice. You do not asJi rao the question, but 
Lhave received grave complaints in regard to Indian States as to protection 
against diseases of animals, especially in Kangra, one half of which district 
is surrounded by hill States w’hich do not inoculate animals at all again&t 
rinderpest and similar diseases. I have written to the Financial C?om- 
missioner asking him to try and apply pressure in the matter on these States. 

45.180. The average cultivator*e holding in Kangra as just worked out 
by me is 1-7 acres per cultivator. Do you think much can be done for 
a man with a small holding like that living by agriculture alone? — I think 
it is an exceedingly difficult problem. The Kangra district is the poorest 
in my division; I have every sympathy with the people there; they did 
magnificently in the War; they are extremely poor and perhaps their 
land revenue assessment is a little higher than that of the people in the 
plains; but how to help them is extremely difficult. I have got a note 
from the Deputy Commissioner as to how the Agricultural Department 
can help them; his Revenue Assistant says that nothing can be done 
for them by the department unless everything is given free I They are 
very conservative, extremely religious and superstitious and they offer the 
most difl&cult problem in my Division; it is quite different from anything 
in the plains. 

46.181. It has been said to us that in Kangra, owing to the facilities 
of obtaining wood fuel," cow-dung is not burnt as a fuel as much as in 
the plains districts; would you agree with that? — I have not particularly 
investigated the point, but* I should certainly think there is some truth 
in it; wood fuel is obtainable with much greater ease in Kangra than 
in plains districts. 

45.182. The evidence that was actually given on this subject was very 
contradictory ; some people say that the cultivators use cow-dung as 
fuel because they cannot get wood fuel, while others say that, when the 
Forest Department provides wood fuel they will not use it but still go 
on using cow-dung. I was wondering how far the use of cow-dung as a 
fuel IS due to the lack of wood fuel? — I think if there was limitless 
wood fuel available, people would prefer cow-dung for cooking many 
things, because it smoulders and keeps things simmering, which is what 
they want. Indian witnesses can tell you about this better than I can. 
As to Kangra, I think there is no doubt that wood fuel is much moie 
easily available there than in the plains, but nevertheless they also use 
a lot of cow-dung fuel. 
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45.183. Mr, Kdraaii On page 666 of your note, you refer to the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act which you say is extremely popular with the agri- 
culturists of this Province. This is a question which has some bearing 
on other Provinces and I want to see how far the Land Alienation A<.t 
has benefited this Province. If it is popular with the agriculturist, is there 
any section of the people with Tvhom it is unpopular? — ^There is. 

46.184. Has this Act really served its purpose in the sense of keeping 
the moneylender class down or is the moneylender class growing in spite 
of the Act? — do not think the object of the Act was to keep the money- 
lender class down; that class performs many useful functions ^he object 
of the Act was to prevent the moneylender from expropriating the heredi- 
tary agriculturist of the Punjab and in that object it has been very largely 
successful. 

45.185. On page 194 of the Memorandum presented to us by the Punjab 
Government, we are told, with reference to an investigation of indebted- 
ness in villages, that agriculturist moneylen tiers have risen in number 
during the last twenty years or since the passing of the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act, approximately from 11 to 102, while even non-agriculturists money- 
lenders have risen m the same time from 26 to 44? — I have not seen 
the memorandum. 

46.186. You may take it that, this being a Gcvernment momorandum, 
it must be correct — ^Undoubtedly. 

46.187. If it is correct, I want you to explain these figures and to 
explain how, in spite of the passing of this Act, during the last twenty 
years or so agriculturist moneylenders have increas^ from 11 to 102? — ^They 
have certainly received an impetus since the Act was introduced. 

46.188. But still you say the Act has served its purpose? — It has not 
served the whole of the purpose for which it was started, but that it 
has been very successful on the whole I maintained and sfill maintain, 
and I adhere to my view that it is extremely popular with the agricul- 
turists of the Province. 

45.189. That is one section of the people? — I say the agriculturists; 
you can interpret it as you like. I was many years in Hissar where 
most of the agriculturists, who are Hindus, are very enthusiastically in 
favour of the Act; they did not look forward with the least pleasure to 
any change of it. 

46.190. Is it a provision of this Act that land can be transferred only 
within each district, that is to say, from one man in the district to another 
man in the same district? — ^A non-agriculturist may sell land to anybody 
he likes and an agriculturist may seE land to an 'agriculturist wherever he 
likes, whether in his district or outside it. I am speaking from memory. 
An agriculturist in Lahore can sell his land to an agriculturist in Jullundur 
if he likes. 

46.191. Mr. Calvert: They must be in the same group? — I have not got 
the Act with’ me. 

46.192. Professor Gangule^: It is confined to the same district? — Yes. I 
find that is so. 

46.193. Mr. Kamat: Does not that strike you as a strange provision 
of an Act in the interests of agriculture? Let us take a case in England: 
A retired Professor of Oxford, for instance, wants to do in his retirement 
a little farming and wants to buy a piece of farming land in Devonshire; 
you prevent him from getting it in Devonshire and drive him to Scotland. 
How would that strike you? — ^In the first place, I do not think the parallel 
is complete; Devonshire is not in the Punjab; our conditions are entirely 
different. If the Act was really a burden on the agriculturists of this 
province, they would have asked to be allowed to sell their land to 

Mr. 01 A. H. Townsend. 
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agriculturists of other districts. They have not, generally speaking, done 
so. At present, as Mr. Calvert reminds me, they are only allowed to sell 
to agriculturists in the same group, that is to say, to people who belong 
to their own district, 

46.194. Since the passing of this Act, a number of new factors have 
arisen in this Province, for instance, the establishment of the Agricultural 
College turning out agriculturists, the establishment of canal colonies; 
all these things have taken place, and do you think the time has come 
to re-examine this question at the present moment? — ^No, not at present; 
I can give you reasons for my opinion if you desire it. It is that, at 
present, the Hindu-Mahommedan question is very much with us; communal 
feeling is very bitter in this Province at present, and I therefore think 
that it would be most undesirable to raise this matter at present. 

45.195. Mr. Darling, who came before us, was of opinion that the 
question should he examined to some extent; would you agree with that? — 
I think that it would be most undesirable to raise this matter at present. 

45.196. I will illustrate what I mean by an example: supposing there 
were two persons living in an urban area both practising at the Bar; 
supposing one is classified as a man belonging to an agricultural tribe 
because his ancestors carried on agriculture, while the other is not; one 
can go and grab ten or twenty thousand acres of land though he is living 
in Lahore, while the other cannot ; do not yon think that is an anomaly ? — 
You say one man can grab land; I would not let either grab. 

45.197. Instead of the word *‘grab’’ I would say take land,’^ merely 
on the ground that his ancestors did agricultural work? — ^Your second 
man can often buy land from some other non-agriculturist who desires 
to sell, and he can, not infrequently, find an agriculturist who is very 
indebted and wants to sell. In such cases, the sanction of the Commissioner 
has to be obtainetd for the alienation. At Jullundur, I receive, I should 
think, one recommendation per day from one or other of the five Deputy 
Commissioners in my division for permission to sell land belonging to^ 
agriculturists to non-agriculturists. If the Deputy Commissioner recom- 
mends such sale, I almost always agree. I mention that point as showing 
that the non-agriculturist is not absolutely debarred from buying agri- 
cultural land. 

45.198. But he has to depend on the recommendation of the Deputy 
Commissioner? — usually follow that recommendation, and always attach 
great weight to it. 

45.199. Supposing a man goes to America, learns horticulture there and 
wants to help horticulture here by improved methods, he will have to depend 
by law upon the good will of the Deputy Commissioner?— The only Punjabi 
I know who has been to America and learnt horticulture there is Saidar 
Hardit Singh. Government has given him every facility; they have 
appointed him Fruit Specialist. 

46.200. Mr. Bolerts: In the year 1899-1900, we had a very severe famine 
in six districts in the South-East of the Province : Hissar, Gurgaon, Eohtak, 
Karnal, Ambala and Delhi, when a million and a quarter cattle died. Has 
anything been done to your knowledge in the way of increasing irrigation 
in that tract.? — was in Hissar for nine years in various capacities. 
Irrigation is slowly increasing there, but I left the district eleven years ago. 

I understand, however, that when one of the big projects for damming the 
Sutlej comes into being there will be more irrigation in that tract. We had 
at one time a big project for bringing Ganges water across the Jumna; it 
was known as the Sarda project. 

45.201. I think that has been abandoned? — Yes; hut certainly the more 
canal irrigation they can bring into that tract, the better. 
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45.202. As far as you know, no big scheme has been carried out? — That 
ib correct, but some big scheme may be under consideration for the future. 

45.203. There is no reason why a similar famine should not occur? — 1 
hesitate to say that, because in the last fifteen years the system of carry- 
ing 1 odder by rail has been very largely extended in this Province. 

45.204. It would be easily met? — At any rate, to a large extent. If a 
Deputy Ciommissioner sees that fodder is very short in his district, he applies 
for fodder concessions and is allowed to get the fodder his people require 
carried from various places where it is plentiful at half rates so far as 
carnage by rail is concerned. That practice has been largely extended in 
the last few years. 

45.205. That would be a mitigation.? — ^Yes. Cattle would undoubtedly die, 
but it would be a help. 

45.206. AVould you be in favour of the establishment of a large-scale 
fodder reserve, if it could be done, in some systematic way? — Undoubtedly, 
if it could be done. It would be an admirable thing, but it would not be 
easy to work out. 

45.207. You are probably aware that the Bhakra Dam project is meant 
almost entirely for these tracts.? — So I have heard. 

45.208. I understand that the water rates which would have to be charged 
are higher than are allowed by the rules, and that that is what is keeping 
the project back. From the point of view of providing for this large area, 
do you think it would be a good thing to waive the question of rates? — 
Certainly. Speaking generally, unless the difference in money is very large, 

I think it ought to be done. 

45.209. With regard to the relation between the Irrigation Department 
and agriculture, I think some proposal was made in your time for an 
experimental station? — ^Yes. 

45.210. A station was to be established for studying the problems involved? 
— ^Yes. 

45.211. You were strongly in favour of that? — ^Yes. 

45.212. You think something should be done? — I have been out of touch 
with the Agricultural Department work for the last three years, but from 
what I knew at the time, I should certainly think so. 

45.213. I think you would agree that consolidation of holdings is the 
main agricultural improvement that we need in certain tracts.? — It is 
undoubtedly extremely important. Perhaps, speaking generally, our first 
need is the provision of water in those parts of the Punjab which have not 
got irrigation, whether from wells or canals, but after that, I should put 
consolidation of holdings, though not in all parts of the Province. 

45.214. Only in certain parts? — ^Yes, the centre of the Province. 

45.215. Sir Eenry ^Lawrence : You have seen the development of agricul- 
ture on the canal colonies for some years? — On and off. 

45.216. By what method have colonists who were not previously agricul- 
turists been taught to cultivate their land? — ^I have not given the matter 
very close study, but I take it they imitated the people who were there 
before. Most of the colonists had been agriculturists before, and those who 
had not been so, generally gave their land, as they do now, on rent to 
agriculturists. 

45.217. A considerable section of the colonists were pastoral people before? 
— Yes. 


46,218. Th«.y did not know how to use a plough?— I think they could 
roughly, and they have gone on learning since then. 
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45.219. Has any method of instruction been adO'pted by Government for 
their improvement? Has any specific plan been tried? — ^None that I can 
remember. There were Agricultural Assistants at work in the Lyallpur 
district and they doubtless gave these people attention, but no special 
Agricultural Assistant was appointed for these people. 

45.220. Do you think more rapid improvement might be made in the 
agriculture of these less-educated people by Government effort? — ^It must 
be remembered they are generally very backward educationally and very 
averw ^ adopting suggestions, but the experiment might be tried of 
appointing a special Agricultural Assistant to work among them. He would 
have to be carefully selected and would have to be a Mahommedan, because 
these people are principally Mahommedans. It would be a fatal mistake to 
send a Sikh Agricultural Assistant to work amongst Mahommedans, or vice 
versa, 

45.221. You would have peripatetic demonstrators? — ^Yes. Already the 
Agricultural Assistant engaged on district work is a peripatetic 
demonstrator. 

45.222. You would multiply such men and give them special instructions to 
devote attention to people who were not experienced in cultivation ? — That is 
on the assumption that their lack of experience is very marked. I am 
afraid I did not pay attention to these people when I was Director of 
Agriculture, but if they are particularly backward in any tract it might 
be well to pay attention to them. 

45.223. By the new Sutlej Barrage project, irrigation is being taken to 
areas which have not had perennial irrigation before? — ^Yes. 

45.224. Is there any scheme now m view for teaching the cultivators in 
those areas how best to make use of perennial irrigation? — ^I cannot teli 
you. One canal that takes off from Ferozepore will irrigate part of the 
Ferozepore district, but that is at present irrigated by what we call the 
Grey canals, and that is the only part of my division affected by the 
scheme. 

46.225. "While you were Director, no scheme for teaching perennial irriga- 
tion-agriculture in advance of the Sutlej system of canals was adopts? 
—No. 

45.226. Do you think it would be desirable that in the case of any new 
schemes this should be done.P — ^The proposal merits careful investigation. 
Prima facie, it seems a good idea, but I would like time to consider it 
before giving a definite opinion. 

45.227. How are you going to teach perennial irrigation in an area which 
has not got perennial irrigation already? — ^Do you mean, teach them how 
to use the water economically? 

45.228. Yes, how to make the best use of it? — The people will find out 
for themselves by a system of trial and error. 

45.229. Gan it be done in advance of the scheme? — 12 ou cannot teach them 
how to use water unless you have the water, and you will not get the water 
until you get the scheme. 

45.230. Have you any places where there is perennial water which can be 
utilised for this purpose in these areas? — None that are not a long way 
off. It would mean taking these people from fifty to a hundr^ miles, and 
it would be extremely difficult to get them to go such a distance. The 
Grey canals are not perennial. 

45.231. Is there any irrigation now taken from the Sutlej river direct? — 
Very little, because, as a rule, the banks of the river are very sandy, and 
it is only in rare cases that the actual water adjoins cultivated land. 
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46.232. It has a shifting bed? — ^Very much so. 

45.233. And there are no places where it runs between permanent banks? 
— Except in the hills, not in my division. 

46.234. With regard to irrigation experiments, Mr. Eoberts, to whom you 
referred, put up some scheme. Can you tell us what the character of that 
scheme was? — ^There was a large area at Eoda Koru, some miles from 
Lyallpur, and the Irrigation Department and Mr. E^oberts wore very 
anxious that this area should be taken up and a special oflEicer appointed 
from the Imperial Agricultural Service who would study this question of 
the most economical use of water from every aspect, from the point of 
view of the Irrigation Department, from the point of view of ihe agricul- 
turist and from the point of view of the physicist. He was to work in 
close co-operation with the Irrigation Department. However, n.oney was 
the difficulty (the War was on), and what has happened to the .scheme I 
do not know. Water is, generally speaking, our limiting factor in the 
Punjab. We have these very large canals, but no canal colonist is as a 
rule satisfied with the amount of water he gets. We are also getting to 
the end of our possibilities so far as big canals schemes from rivers are 
concerned, and much more attention will have to be paid in the future than 
was paid in the past to making the right use of such water as w’e havo 
at present. I am, therefore, entirely in favour of having a big research 
station to deal with this matter, such as that which Mt. Eoberts mentioned. 
It is most important, and it is regrettable ib has been neglected. 

45.235. So far as you know it has not been established yet? — ^Not so far 
as I know. 

45.236. Could you let us have a copy of the scheme which was put up 
for the working of this institution? — ^It is in the office of the Director of 
Agriculture. 

45.237. Sir Ganga Bam : You are having considerable difficulty with your 
water-supply from wells in the Jullundur district? — The water-level has 
fallen, undoubtedly. 

45.238. Is there any emigration from that district in consequence? — ^No. 

45.239. Are not many people now going to Sind because they cannot get 
suffioient water .p* — ^P eople from Jullundur are certainly going to Sind, but 
I doubt whether they are doing so because of the shrinkage of the water- 
table. I think they would go in any event, because in Jullundur the 
cultivator is enterprising, and when he hears that land ia available some- 
where he will go to it. 

46.240. They have been going for some time? — Yes. 

45.241. Are not their numbers increasing now owing to the difficulty of 
getting water from wells? — 1 have not noticed this tendency. 

46.242. Have you not thought of supplementing your irrigation by lift 
irrigation from the Beas river? Have you any scheme for that? — Last 
August, the Beas river, which runs on the west side of my division and which 
is there raised above the ordinary level of the country, nearly broke its banks. 
There is a big bund in the Hoshiarpur district, which it threatened to break. 
The matter is very serious; at present a staE is investigating remedial 
measures, one-third of the cost of which is being paid by the Punjab Govern- 
ment, one^hird by the North ‘Western Eailway aaid one-third by the 
Kapurthala Durbar. If the river were to break through this hundj it 
would flood an enormous area of country. In this connection, I recently 
wrote a private letter to His Excellency the Governor suggesting it might 
he -considered whether an inundation canal run in the hharif season could 
be taken out of the Beas to irrigate those parts of the Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur districts in which the shrinkage of the water-table was most 
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marked. His Excellency replied that par-t of the Hoshiarpur district was 
waterlogged (which is undoubtedly the case)^ but told me to investigate 
the pro-ject further. I have writtem to the Deputy Oommissionera of the 
two districts concerned, and they are looking into the matter, but I have 
not yet received their reports. 

46.243. Such a scheme would be quite feasible? — ^Appareautly we could 
only run an inundation canal in the tract for the summer months, and 
whether the contours of the land would allow its construction, 1 do not know. 
A detailed survey has yet to be made. 

46.244, Sir Thomas Middleton: Do you think that if the Imperial 
Botanist had been stationed at Delhi instead of Pusa, he would have been 
more frequently in Lyallpur? Is it not the distance of Pusa that prevents 
him coming? — ^No. I do not think the then Imperial Botanist would in 
any circumstances 'have ootme to Lyallpur. 

46,246. Would the other members of the Pusa scientific staff, if located 
nearer Lyallpur than at present, be of more use to you than they have 
been ? — I think so. 

46.246. The distance of Pusa is lan objection from your point of view? — 
Yes, and the problems there differ from our problems here. 

46.247. Wbuld problems arising at Delhi be similar bo the problems which 
arise here? — ^The problem of alkali land would be and probably others also. 

45.248. You take the view that the Veterinary Department should be under 
the Director of Agriculture. Assuming personal fitness, would you agree 
that in that case there would be nothing to prevent the chief veterinary 
officer becoming Director of Agriculture? — ^I theory, I can see no reason 
why I should reply in the negative; but agriculture (in its widest sense) 
includes veterinary work. The converse hardly applies. 

45.249. Just as an agricultural chemist might become Director of Agri- 
culure? — ^I see no reason why he should not. It all depends on the mian. 

45,260. When you were Director of Agriculture, had you charge of crop- 
cutting experiments, or were these done by the Bevenue Department? — I 
was in dharge of them in those districts in the Punjab in which I had an 
agricultural staff, that is to say in about half of the twenty-nine districts 
that lie in the Punjab. 

45.251. Does that method of conducting those experiments still continue? 
— ^Yes, I believe so. 

45.252. Who actually makes the experiments? Who measures the crop, 
sees it cut and weighs up the produce? — Subordinate Bevenue officials. They 
are responsible officers. 

46.253. Officers of the Revenue Department? — ^Yes. I am speaking of 
those districts where the work is done by that department. In the other 
districts, when I was Director of Agriculture, it was done by Agricultural 
Assistants. 

46.254. Had you any opportunity of comparing the value of the crop 
experiments m^e by the two groups? Would you regard them as being 
equally useful? — ^They were both useful, but perhaps I was prejudiced in 
favour of those made by the Agricultural Department. We took more 
interest in it, I made a lot myself. 

45,266. Yon express a strong opinion, in favour of the school farm as 
opposed to the school plot in connection with vernacular middle schools? — 
Yes. 

45,266. Would you briefly indicate the value of these sdhool farms at the 
vernacular middle schools as compared with school plots? — On the school 
farm everything Is done on a rather larger scale than on the school plot. 
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They generally have a well for their own use, and a pair of bullocks. A 
school plot IS miiniature to a degree, Whereas a school farm may be two or 
three acres in ertent. 

45,26’7. The school plot can familiarise the pupils with plants. What does 
the school farm do in addition? — For one thing, you can use a Mestoii 
plough., 

46,2i58. You get instruction on tillage with a school farm? — ^Yes, and you 
cannot get it with a school plot. 

45,269. Is any instruction being given in your school farms on animal 
husbandry ? — ery little. 

45.260. Any instruction in aooountdng? — ^The idea of these farms is that 
they should pay for themselves, so that there is a certain amouni of account- 
ing done, but how far the students are made to participate in the work I 
do not know. 

45.261. The school farm is a good deal more expensive than the school plot, 
and I want to see what are the various things that the school farm can take 
up ? — I hesitate to give you a reply without so^me thought. But there is an 
officer of the Education Department whose sole duty it is to inspect school 
farms and school plots; he would doubtless be able to furnish you with all 
the information and the various details that you may want. 

45.262. How many demonstration stations have you in the Jullundur 
Division? — Only two, one at Jullundur and another at Ferozepore. 

45.263. How many tehsils have you in the Jullundur District? — Four 
tehsils* 

45.264. Would you like to have a farm in each of these tehsils ? — ^Yes. 

45.266. At present, you have only two or three for the whole division? — 
Yes. 

46.266. Have you seen ait any time reports of the Military grass farms 
dealing with such questions as the value of the different breeds as grazing 
animals ? — I have not been Director of Agriculture for many years now, but 
I do not remember having seen any. 

45.267. You had no opportunity of getting any technical information 
which they might have accumulated ? — L used occasionally to be shown 
round the Military farms and the authorities were always most courteous 
to me. There was certainly no set programme of co-ordination. 

46.268. You express strong views in favour of the consolidation of hold- 
ings in certain divisions. ^Vould you apply compulsion if the owners of say 
51 per cent, of the affected land were in favour of consolidation? — ^No. 

46.269. Not even if 75 per cent, favoured it? — No. 

45,269a. Then under what circumstances would you apply compulsion? — 
would not apply compulsion at present, in any circumstances. 

46.270. Would you prefer to trust as at present to the co-operative 
movement? — ^Yes, that Department is doing admirable work in this direc- 
tion, and the people are learning the benefits of consolidation without being 
subject to any measure of compulsion at present. I would not advise com- 
pulsion for some years to come, at least not until public opinion in the 
matter is more firm. 

46.271. Mr, Barron: With reference to the question of agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists purchasing land, can you tell us whether agricul- 
turists from the Jullundur division are buying land in Bikaner in the new 
canal frontier division? — Yes. 

45.272. Have you heard of any non-agriculturists also buying land in 
Bikaner? — cannot think of any at this moment. 
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45.273. Turning to the question of trade statistics, you know I presume 
that we, in the Punjiab, used to prepare rather elaborate statistics of the 
movement of trade both internal and external, and those statistics have 
been abandoned, have they not?— -Yes, the report on internal trade cer- 
tainly. I do not know about that on external trade. 

45.274. What is your opinion about the value of those statistics? — found 
the report on internal trade statistics extremely valuable when I was 
Director of Civil Supplies during the War and also when I was Director 
of Agriculture. I consider that its abolition was most illad vised. The 
internal trade report gave you figures with regard to the articles imported 
and exported by rail from and to the Punjab and, although the figures were 
not absolutely accurate, because you have always got the human element, 
yet they were of very great value. I protested strongly against its abolition. 

45.275. Would you like to see it reintroduced? — Yes. 

45.276. Are you aware of the fact that the Punjab Government is con- 
sidering the matter? — believe they are. 

45.277. Were you Director when two experiments in bee-keeping were 
made, or at any rate have you heard of those experiments cannot 
remember. 

45.278. You do not remember if they were failures? — ^No, I do not. 

45.279. Mr, Calvert: The name of the gentleman was Mr. Ooiusinsj 
he tried bee-keeping in the Simla hills, and when he died, there was nobody 
else to carry on the experiments ? — ^Yes, I remember the case ; he tried the 
experiment only in the hills. 

45.280. Mr. Barron : Have you ever seen any of the honeycombs that come 
down from the frontier? — ^Yes. 

45 , 280 a. Is there anything produced in the Punjab like the combs from 
the Frontier hills and Afghanistan? — ^Not so far as I am aware. 

45.281. Would you not think that the climatic conditions in the Punjab 
as a whole were unfavourable for any such scheme as bee-keeping?- Yes, 
I think soj it was Mr. Cousins’ distinct opinion that it should be tried 
in the hills and not in the plains. 

45.282. So that any such proposal would only apply to a small area in 
the hills? — ^Yes. 

45.283. The Baja of Parlakimedi. What fodder crops are popularly 
grown by the cultivators round about — Great millet is very popular; it 
is by far the most important fodder crop grown in the autumn season. In 
the Punab, it is known as chari. In the winter season we grow crops 
of the clover family (I think they belong to it) known as senji and maina. 
We also grow lucerne. But charri is our most important fodder crop. 
Wheat straw is important also. Chari is not grown for the sake of the 
grain it produces, but for the straw. 

45.284. Are they in the habit of preserving fodder P — ^Yes, in some parts 
of the Province; hajra stalks and chari are often kept for three or four 
years on the borders of Rajputana. 

45.285. Is preservation by silo pits popular? — ^No; it is not known in my 
division. I think the Agricultural Department do a little in that matter. 

45.286. Proper demonstration is not done,? — ^It has been demonstrated 
in the Kangra district, but whether anything is really possible in that 
direction I do not know. I do not think so. So far as the Kangra district 
is concerned, fodder is not a serious problem; that district gets a good deal 
of rain. 

45.287. Is there any export of green fodder from these irrigated districts 
to the unirrigated districts in the summer? — ^Not that I know of. 
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45.288. Do not the people possessing milch cattle prefer to have this? — 
Yes, but if you carry green fodder by rail or cart from one place to another, 
it is no longer green by the time its destination is reached, 

45.289. I am thinking of very short distances in the neighbourhood? — 
Yes, it is taken short distances by cart; I have never seen it going more 
than five or ten miles. 

45.290. What are the recognised agricultural industries in this Province? 
— How do you define agricultural industries? 

45.291. I mean by-industries? — I do not think there are any; the Punjab 
agriculturist is a whole-time agriculturist and therefore does not take up 
side issues. 

45.292. So that, even in the summer, there is enough for him to do? — In 
many parts of the year he does not have much to do, but at other times 
he is overworked, with the result that when he has nothing to do he prefers 
to go home and enjoys his dolce far niente by smoking a hookah and 
gossiping to his friend, 

45.293. In your note, you say that bee-keeping and poultry farming are 
not taken up by certain castes. Do you not think that they would take up 
cattle^ breeding? — A good many people in the Province take to cattle 
breeding as it is. I regard it as forming part of agriculture. In Hissar and 
Hohfcak there is much business done in the export of cattle. Many villages 
round Hissar specialise in breeding young stock for sale and make a lot of 
money out of it. 

45.294. Do you think the Department is doing sujBBLcient in the way of 
encouraging cattle breeding in this Province? — ^I think they took a very 
wise step in appointing a Cattle Specialist in the person of Mr. Branford. 

45.295. Have you any system, such as the Bombay Presidency are adopt- 
ing, of premium bulls? — No; but the District Boards provide a certain 
amount in their budgets for the purchase of, say, ten bulls from the Hissar 
farm at the rate of Hs.250 for each bull; then each year the Superintendent 
of the farm writes to the District Board to send men to take their bulls. 
The bulls are taken away and told off to certain groups of villages; they 
are allowed to wander about the villages, and anybody can have his cows 
covered by them. There is no systematic control of these bulls; they are 
allowed to wander about the place just as Brahmini bulls. There are also 
many worthless bulls knocking about. In some districts the conditions are 
different and the bulls have to be tied up. As to the number of bulls 
obtained by local bodies, the Provincial Veterinary Report shows that for 
the year 1925-26 local bodies in the Punjab obtained from the Hissar Cattle 
Farm 657 new bulls. 

45.296. ^ How many District Boards are there?— There are 29 District 
Boards in the Province. Hissar bulls are not suitable to much of the 
Rawalpindi Division ; in it the Dhanni breed is popular, and is encouraffed 
by Government. 

45.297. Do you think that the Department is taking sujficient interest in 
pro^ting milch cows in the big cities in this Province? In other parts of 
India, the gowdUas, with a view to increase the milk supply, neglect the calves 
or adopt some other means which ultimately make the milch cow prac- 
tically useless, the cow becoming entirely dry. Is there any such practice 
here?— I have not studied the question much, but I do not think ihe 
practice obtains to anything like the same extent as in Bombay. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. W. MAYES, F.C.H., Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 

(The witness was examined on the note in the Punjab Memorandum on 
“ The Pelation of Forestry to Agriculture in the Punjab,” reproduced 
below.) 

The Belation of Foreshy to Agnculture in the Funjah, 

The area of forest under the control of the Forest Department is 
6,700 square miles, or about 7 per cent, of the total area of the province. 
Eoughly 2,600 square miles of these forests are in the plains and 4,200 
square miles in the hills. Further areas of waste and forest are controlled 
by other Civil or Military authorities, and there are considerable areas 
of valuable forest in some of the Punjab States. The whole area of forest 
land is not 10 per cent, of the province, and more than half of this 
land IS waste, not actually bearing forest growth. On the continent 
of Europe, one acre of forest per head of population is the minimum 
to make a country self supporting in forest produce; in the Punjab 
as a whole, there may be J acre of forest per head of population, but 
the area is a very small fraction of an acre in the plains where the popu- 
lation is dense and the forests are few. 

Some idea of the importance of forests to agriculturalists of the Punjab 
may be formed from the fact that produce to the value of about Rs.30 
lakhs is removed annually free of chaijge by right-holders from the 
6,700 square miles of forest under the control of the Forest Department. 
Further large quantities of forest produce are sold at nominal rates, or 
obtained from forests not under the Department’s control. 

Rights to grazing or grass cutting are those most commonly enjoyed; 
less than 600 square miles of forest are entirely closed to grazing and 
partial closure is enforced in a further 700 square miles only. The value 
of these rights is estimated at Es.20 lakhs per annum, while about Rs.2 
lakhs is realised annually as grazing and grass cutting fees where rights 
have not been admitted. 

Eights to hrewood and timber are next in importance and it is estimated 
that 26 million cubic feet of the former and a million cubic feet of timber 
are removed annually free of charge. 

Apart from these principal rights, there are many others of importance 
to an agricultural population, and the incalculable value of forests in times 
of fodder famine may be emphasized. 

2. Forestry in relation to agnculture needs to be considered separately 
in the plains and in the hills of the Punjab. In the plains, where extension 
of irrigation is making intensive agriculture possible over large areas 
of former waste, some 3,000 square miles of forest have been disforested 
in the past 25 years and 2,600 square miles remain; well over a further 
1,000 square miles of forest are already destined for colonization shortly. 
To take the place of this natural forest about 80 square miles of irrigable 
land has been taken up for forest plantations and a further 60 square 
miles are shortly to be allotted. These irrigated plantations cannot replace 
such large areas of natural forest in all respects, but the much more 
rapid and dense growth of trees under irrigation may replace past supplies 
of firewood and timber, and in the times of real scarcity the plantations 
will supplement the fodder supply. 

The most important questions which arise in the plains are whether the 
proposed area of irrigated plantation is adequate and whether the progress 
of formation (about 40 square miles to date) is sufficiently rapid. From 
an agricultural point of view, it seems not merely a matter of replacing 
former sources of wood supply, but of inducing the large agricultural popu- 
lation of the province to take to burning firewood instead of cattle dung 
and using the latter to manure their fields. 
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3 In the hills, the relation between forestry and agriculture is different 
and more intimate. The soil is often so poor or the climate so rigorous 
that only inferior field crops can be grown. Rich valleys occur, but new 
fields are constantly being sought on the very margin of fitness for cultiva- 
tion, and throughout the Punjab hills agriculturalists are supplementing 
their returns from agriculture by pastoral pursuits and employment on 
forest work. . New’ plots of forest land are constantly being brought under 
the plough, and ordinarily fitness for permanent cultivation and retention 
of demarcated blocks of forest are the only recognised restrictions. 

Generally, the supply of firewood and timber is adequate, and cattle 
dung, when it is not dropped in the forest, is available for manuring 
the fields; but fodder crops are seldom grown and in the comparatively 
small areas reserved for grass it is cut when it has seeded. The popula- 
tion of the hills has been accustomed to rely on the forests for grazing 
and fodder; the people are entirely ignorant of the number of cattle, sheep 
or goats the forests can support, and hopelessly unconcerned regarding 
the quality of live stock they bre^. To make matters worse, they grasp 
any opportunity to- convert their own trees into cash, however inadequate 
the price, they lop to death trees that yield fodder or litter, and they 
set fire to forests without slightest regard to the fact that they are 
destroying an important source of their own livelihood. These reckless 
and destructive customs are resisted or regulated so far as possible by 
the Forest Department, not only for the good of the people of the locality, 
but to regulate the drainage of water and prevent erosion, which can 
have such disastrous effects further afield. The silting up of 200 square 
miles or more of rich agricultural land at the foot of the Siwalik hills 
by fiood torrents is an historic instance of the results of forest destruction; 
more recent denudation has resulted from excessive goat browsing in 
the Kangra hills, and in the Hazara (North-West Frontier Province) Galis 
forests have been destroyed and erosion started by excessive loppiing 
for buffaloes. Still further afield from the forests, the regular supply of 
water to the vast irrigation systems of the plains, and the prevention of 
floods are intimately connected with agriculture and forest protection in 
the hills. The projected damming of the great rivers to regulate their flow’ 
for irrigation purposes will be enormously more costly, if not impracticable, 
unless forests in the hills are strictly preserved 

4. For these reasons, conservation of the hill forests is of vital importance 
to agriculture throughout the Province, and the bare enforcement of forest 
rules, which sufficed when the population was small and the people more 
simple, is no longer adequate. Pastoral pursuits fo.- trading purposes 
need to be restricted until the people have learnt to breed b«<tter stock 
to grow fodder crops and out hay instead of grass and to stall feed 
where pasture is insufficient. Apai-t from this management of the hill 
forests for the supply of timber needs the closest expert control, not only 
in the demarcated areas managed by the Forest Departmont, but where 
Chiefs of Native States or the villagers have nore or less a free hand. 
Throughout the hills, evidence of destruction or deterioration of forest caii 
be seen where protection is not strict or the population very scanty, and 
an expert can often detect degradation of vegetation and denudation of 
soil where worse results are not yet apparent. 

Oral Evidence. 

45,298. The Chairman: Mr. Mayes, you are Chief Conservator of Forests 
in the Punjab? — That is so. 

45,^9. I understand you are prepared to be examined upon the note on 
page 184 of the provincial memorandum, namely, the relation of forestry to 
agriculture m the Punjab?— Yes. ^ 

Mr, W, Mayes, 
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45.300. Do you regard the area of forest in the Punjab, having regard to 
its distribution through the Province, as adequate? — No, I do not at all, 
and especially as regards the distribution; you will see from these figures 
given here that, roughly, 2,500 square miles of the forests are in the plains 
^d 4,200 square miles are in the hills. The amount in the plains is entirely 
inadequate, especially in view of the fact that most of it is now going under 
colonisation. 

45.301. Do you regard your department as responsible for representing to 
Government any inadequacy of that sort? — ^Yes, certainly. 

45.302. Have you done so? — ^That has been done and is continually being 
done. 

45.303. The remedy, I take it, is planting? — The remedv in the plains is 
irrigated plantations. 

45.304. Would the principal purpose of such irrigated plantations be to 
provide fuel for the rural population? — ^Hardly; I would not say entirely 
the rural population, but the whole population of the Province. 

45.305. Fuel or timber ? — ^Fuel and timber ; as a matter of fact, the greatei 
part of the timber comes from the hill forests; the plain forests do not pro 
vide much timber; they do supply a certain amount of hard wood timbei 
which is necessary for certain purposes; most of the constructional timbei 
comes from the hills. 

45.306. Would you contemplate growing constructional timber in irrigated 
areas .P — No, not necessarily. 

45.307. So that it is mainly fuel.*^ — ^It is mainly fuel. 

45.308. You point out that, on the Continent of Europe, one acre of forest 
per head of population is the minimum to make the country self-supporting, 
and in the Punjab as a whole there may be a quarter of an acre of forest per 
head of population. I take it that the bad distribution of the forest in 
relation to population aggravates that shortage? — That is so, 

46.309. Are there any schemes afoot for the planting up of irrigated areas? 
— There are three at present; in the new Nili Bar Colony, that is, the new 
Sutlej Valley Colony, the Forest Department has been promised three areas 
of 10,000 acres each. One of those has already been allotted, and the other 
two are still under discussion as regards their locality. 

45.310. Would that area be under perennial irrigation.? — The one that has 
been allotted is not perennial, but it appears that the other two will prob- 
ably have to be perennial because there is no suitable land left non- 
perennial. 

45.311. How about the requirements of timber in the matter of water? — 
The forests of Khanewal and Chichawatin are now in course of formation; 
they have a delta of approximately 4 feet. We only get kharif water; we 
get our water from April to September. 

45.312. But year by year all through the years of their growth.? — Yes. 

45.313. They require as much the first year as they do afterwards.?— Yes, 
in fact they require more at first than they do later. The well-established 
plantation of Changamanga receives about feet; that has been established 
about 60 years now. 

45.314. Have you knowledge of efforts that have been made to per- 
suade the rural population to give up the burning of cowdung and take to 
the use of wood fuel? — am afraid not; I think that is more in the province 
of the Agricultural Department as regards the cowdung. 

45.315. No doubt, but I thought perhaps the facte have been before you? 
—The fact has always been before us, but I cannot say that I know of any 
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special effoi’ts being made beyond the general principle, so to speak, which 
is more or less enunciated on all possible occasions, 

46,516. Do you think it likely that a cultivator who, at any rate, believes 
that he is getting cowdung cakes for nothing, will give up that practice and 
pay even a small sum of money for fuel?^ — I do not think it is very likely 
until he is educated up to the point of thinking more of the cowdung. 

46.317. Have you ever considered an obvious alternative to charging a 
price for the wood, which would be to finance the growing of firewood by 
means of a very small cess on land within reach of the timber, and there- 
after of giving the wood free of charge? — No, I do not think any such pro- 
posal has been made. 

45.318. Do you think that would be feasible? — Where would the money 
come from? 

46.319. A small cess on the land ? — I presume that would be possible, yes, 
provided the amount of money was sufficient. 

46.320. Or the cess might be payable by the individual. 1 am concerned 
to discover whether you have ever thought out the problem from the point 
of view of meeting this difficulty, which is universal, of persuading the culti- 
vator to pay anything, however small, for his fuel? — ^No, we have not con- 
sidered that way of doing it. 

45.321. Are you satisfied with the degree of touch between your own and 
the Agricultural Department? — I have nothing to complain about; I do not 
know that we are in very intimate touch with the Agiicultural Department 
itself ; of course, we are in a very intimate touch with the zamindar in very 
many parts of the Province. As a matter of fact, I cannot remember our 
ever having very much to do with the Agricultural Department itself in 
the course of my service. 

45.322. Has it ever occurred to you that it might be useful to have young 
officers attached for a short period to the Agricultural Department to bo 
posted in districts where agriculture and forestry problems meet? — No, I do 
not think I have ever felt the want of that. 

45.323. Is your department doing anything to plant up ravine heads and 
ground liable to erosion? — ^A certain amount is being done in the Pabbi 
plantations. You mean on the lines of the Cawnpor© and Etawah work in 
the United Provinces? It is not quite so promising in the Punjab as it is 
in the United Provinces as Regards that kind of work. • 

46.324. Have you problems of erosion? — ^Yes, we have very serious problems 
of erosion in the Punjab hills; in the whole of the low hills in the Punjab 
the erosion is very serious indeed. 

45,825. Can your department do anything towards solving that problem? 
— We do our best to protect the forest growth, which is the best way to pre- 
vent erosion. Plaiitabion is both very difficult and very expensive in places 
of that kind. 

45.326. Are you satisfied with what is being done? — I should like to see 
more done in the matter of protection of forest growth outside the areas 
which are under the Forest Department. 

45.327. Would that protection amount to the prohibition of grazing? — 
The restriction of grazing. 

46.328. That is the main protective measure? — ^Yes, that is the main 
taeasure, particularly with reference to the browsing of goats. 

45.329. Have you shifting cultivation? — Not to any appreciable extent. 

45.330. That practice is not responsible for the deterioration.? — No, there 
is very little now; there used to be a certain amount, say, twenty or thirty 
years ago, but there is very little of it now. 

iir. W, Mayes, 
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45.331. Have the Native States within the boundaries of and adjacent to 
the Punjab Forest Departments of their own? — Yes, most of the larger 
States have. Kashmir, of course, has a very large Forest Department; 
Chamba has a Forest Department of its own, so has Mandi, and the larger 
of the Simla Hill States have forest staffs. 

45.332. Is it within your knowledge that erosion is either taking place or 
threatening on an important scale in certain of these Hill States? — Yes, in 
some of them. 

45.333. Control is not sufficiently effective? — Control is not sufficiently 
strict. 

45.334. Could you give us any statement showing a comparison between 
the value of timber which might be grown on canal land and the value of 
the land for crops? — I can give you figures to show what we expect to get 
out of an irrigated plantation ; we expect to get out of an irrigated planta- 
tion a net profit of !l^.25 per acre per annum after paying all expenses ; that 
is the actual figure for the present Changamanga plantation, which is the 
only one we have in full bearing now; I should add on to that Rs.3 which 
we pay for water rate, which makes Rs.28 actual return to Government. 

45.335. Professor Gangulee: After how many years — This plantation has 
been going now for 60 years ; it is thoroughly well established, but we expect 
to get that return after the first twenty years. 

45.336. The Chairman: When do you get your first cuttings? — At the age 
of fifteen years with a new plantation, and that is afterwards generally 
raised to twenty; the normal rotation for a plantation is twenty years. 

45.337. Broadly speaking, does that mean that no private person is likely 
to undertake the planting of timber in irrigated areas? — I do not think it 
is in the least likely. 

45.338. But at the same time, provided Government is successful in 
conducting operations, as you point out, no loss need be incurred after 
fifteen or twenty years? — After the first fifteen years the plantation is in 
full bearing and should give about Bs.25 per acre per annum profit. That 
takes no account of the capital value of the land that remains in our hands. 

45.339. Mr, Calvert: Or of the compound interest on the capital outlay 
during the first fifteen years? — ^No, that has been wiped off by interim 
revenue. 

45.340. The Cha'rman: So that your Es. 25 per acre per annum is clearly 
net profit? — That is clearly net profit. I can, as a matter of fact, give you 
the figures; this is the estimate for a plantation of 10,000 acres; this puts 
the formation period at twenty years; the total cost of formation will be 
6i lakhs; the cost of irrigation will he 8^ lakhs; that is 15J lakhs. The 
total interim revenue in those twenty years will be 17i lakhs; so that there 
is a balance on the right side even during the period of formation. 

45.341. Is there no plant which will give fuel before fifteen years in this 
climate? — ^NPot sufficiently large fuel; a plantation begins bearing in the 
sixth year; it is thinned first in the sixth year, but that produces very 
small brushwood, suitable, of course, for the purposes of the zamindar 
but not for other purposes, and we have to think of the other purposes. 
As I said, these plantations are required for the entire fuel supply of the 
Province, which includes the towns and the military demands which are 
very large; for those purposes larger stuff is wanted. 

45.342. At what figure do you value grazing rights? — 20 lakhs, is it 
not? — About that. 

45.343. On page 683, 20 lakhs a year is shown as the value of the rights to 
grazing and grass-cutting, and 2 lakhs as grazing and grass-cutting fees 
where rights have not been admitted? — ^Yes. 
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45.344. What is the position there P — ^That means those forests in which 
rights have not been admitted under the forest settlement. Every reserved 
and protected forest has a settlement, in which all rights are recorded. 
Rights are ordinarily free, but where there are no rights people ai'e 
allowed to graze their animals on payment of fees. 

46.345. <So that the 2 lakhs are a-ealised where there are no rights? — 
Yes. 

45.346. Sir Ganga JRam: Do these hill people consider the proximity of 
your department as a means of oppression or of help? — I am afraid they 
do not like us very much. 

46.347. Should not you consider how to make yourselves more popular? — 
We do our best, but it is uphill work, 

45.348. Do you not think your guards are responsible for the trouble P — 
Very possibly, but I think that is so with the subordiiiatee of all depart- 
ments. 

45.349. The subordinates of other departments have to deal with more 
intelligent menP — Not necessarily, surely? 

46.360. What- pay do you give your guards? — Rs. 16, Rs. 18 and Rs. 20. 
There are three grades. 

45.361. Could you not remedy the evil by increasing their pay slightly? — 
The remedy is being applied now, in the shape of better supervision. 
We have increased our superior staff in the last few years, and the result 
has certainly been an improvement in the behaviour of the subordinates, 

46,352. Have you any hills on which no trees grow, and have you tried 
any terracing system there? — We have tried terracing in the Pabbi, and we 
have also tried a certain amount in the Ambala district, but without 
success. 

46,353* Why? — Because the rainfall there is too heavy; all the trenches 
are swept away by the first monsoon, 

45,354, It depends on the terracing. Was it sloping outside or inside? 
— am afraid 1 cannot tell you, but the rainfall in that part of the world 
is too heavy for work of that kind. 

46.356. In the new forests, do you allow interculture of potatoes or any- 
thing like that? — ^Very seldom. 

45.356. Do people not apply for it? — No. Do you mean in the high 
hills? 

46.357. Yes? — ^They never ask for it. Generally speaking they have as 
much land as they can look after. 

46.358. Do you keep nurseries from which you can supply walnuts for the 
people? — No- We have orchards for apples, pears and so on from which 
we supply grafts. 

45,369. You do not have walnuts in the high hills? — No, 

45.360. They make a very good food and can be exported. People have 
asked me if they can get small trees for planting? — ^We have three nurseries 
for supplying grafts, but not for walnuts. They would not come to us for 
walnuts, because the jungle walnut is not good to eat. 

45.361. Sir Thomas Middleton : You point out that, in the Punjab there 
is only one quarter acre of forest per head, as against an average of 1 acre 
in European countries. Is your one quarter acre comparable with the one 
acre you find in those countries? — ^No, not at all, 

45.362. A large part of your forest area is under grass?— Under scrub; 
not much of it is merely under grass. What is not under timber is mainly 

Afr, W. Mayes, 
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und-er firewood forest. In Europe, however, it is generally high forest, 
bearing timber. 

45.363. So that your proportion of timber is really very much less than 
the one quarter acre suggests? — ^Yes. 

45.364. Is there any system of forming plantations in your Canal Colonies? 
— ^We are forming them now. We have five under formation at the present 
moment. 

45.365. Are you attempting to form enough to provide one acre per head 
of the population there — We have not worked it out to that particular 
figure. We are attempting to supply the entire requirements of the Punjab, 
but we have nothing like so large an area as we require for that purpose. 

3.000 square miles have been disforested in the past '25 years, and well 
over 1,000 square miles more are going to be given up for colonies. Those 

4.000 square miles are all situate in the plains. Those forests are the 
ones which used to supply practically all the firewood requirements of the 
Province: the towns, the military (which is a very large demand) and, 
to a smaller extent, the agrioultucral demand. Those have now gone, or 
are in process of going. We do not see where the supply of fuel is coming 
from when those have gone, because, of our plantations, there is only 
one in full bearing now. Five more are in formation, but even when they 
are in full bearing, they will not be in a position to supply fahe whole 
of the demand. 

45.366. Are your plantations ‘‘plantations” in the strict sense? Are 
you planting trees? — ^They are entirely artificial. The trees are sown and 
planted. They are created out of absolutely bare land. 

45.367. Are there any areas enclosed with the object of getting natural 
regeneration? — ^Not in the plains. 

45.368. That is impossible? — Regeneration is mainly natural in the plains, 
but it is coppice. 

45.369. What -are the trees you usually usel ^ — Shisham and mulberry in 
the plains. 

45.370. Which are the beet trees for withstanding salt in the Punjab? — 
We are still experimenting with regard to that. -We have had a certain 
amount of success with shisham. Kikar stands the salt to a certain extent, 
but suffers badly from frost. We are trying various species of eucalyptus, 
and some seem to be promising. 

45.371. We saw a number of trees on the Ferozepore road yesterday which 
had apparently died from salt? — There are a number of causes from which 
trees may die; I would not like to give an opinion as to why they died. 

45.372. Sir James MacKewaai I understand you have been Director of 
the Research Institute at Dehra Dun? — ^For seven months in 1923. 

45.373. Were you previously on the staff there? — ^No, I had never been 
there before. 

45.374. The work there is divided into two branches, research and educa- 
tion? — Yes. 

45.375. Are the educational arrangements affected to any great extent 
by the advanced training of forest staff now given? — ^All the education 
side has been altered by putting the Imperial Service ofSicers there for 
training and abolishing the class for Provincial Service ofiS.ce(rs. In my 
time there were classes for the Provincial Service and for Rangers only. 

45.376. Was the teaching and research staff distinct in your time.? — 
The teaching staff was distinct, but a certain number of research officers 
gave lectures on their own work. 
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46.377. Is the teaching staff more or less permanent? — No, at was not in 
my time. 

46.378. There was a constant inflow of officers from the Provinces to- 

Dehra Bun. Is that on the teaching or the research side? — OBoth, but 

more on the teaching side. 

45.379. What, as a rule, is the period for which an o-ffioer from a Province 
is recruited for the teaching side? Five years? — I cannot tell you. Some 
men have been there longer than others. 

45.380. I wondered whether you knew the policy with reference to draft- 
ing in men from the Provinces to Dehra Dun. They go back to their 

Provinces as Coneervators ?— The object is not to allow a man to remain 

at Dehra Dun so long as to get out of touch with actual forest conditions^ 
He goes back to his Province as Divisional Forest Officer. We want to keep 
up the touch between the actual forest work and the teaching work as 
much as possible. 

46.381. Do j-ou think that reacts also on the officer and is of considerable 
help to him when lu* goes back to his ordinary work? — I would not say 
that, but the converse is true, that a man who has been a Divisional 
Forest Officer makes a better instructor than one who has not. 

45.382. On the other hand, would I be correct in inferring that there is 
a more or less flxed research branch? I am thinking of Mr. Pearson, who 
was there for many years? — ^Yes. 

45.383. Your Entomologist also has been there a long time? — And our 
Botanist. 

45.384. Otherwise, research and teaching are kept up by a constant inflow 
of selected officers from the Provinces ?— -Yes, but the research branch is 
tending to become more permanent, while the teaching staff is not. It 
is not the policy to make the teaching staff permanent. 

45.385. The amount of teaching done by the research staff is limited? — 
Yes, limited to special lectures on special subjects. 

45.386. Professor Gangvlee : Have >ou any facilities for forest research 
here? — ^No, nothing to speak of. 

45.387. Have any steps been taken to stop erosion on hillsides? Have 
any experiments in that direction been made? — We have done the trench- 
ing work Sir Granga Ram referred to in two places. As I said, it was a 
failure in one and more or less a success in the other. 

45.388. Is that experiment being continued? — ^Yes, in the place where 
it has been successful so far. 

45.389. Are experiments being carried out in the reclamation of land 
already seriously eroded? — There is no need for experiment in that 
direction; we know exactly what we want to do, but the difficulty is to 
do it. As I said before, the principal thing to do is to restrict the 
browsing of goats and similar injuries. In the Punjab, if you give noture 
a chance she will do these things herself. 

45.390. With regard to the large area that was silted up as a result of 
forest destruction, I think a Bill was passed to take possession ot this vast 
area? — ^No, I do not think it was for that. There was the Ghos* Act, but 
I cannot tell you many details about that because the Forest Department 
had nothing to do with it or its working. 

46.391. I am concerned to know whether that area has been afforested 
at all? — ^No. A few plots where closure to grazing has been effected have 
been considerably improved, but generally speaking the closure has not 
been sufficiently effective and not much good has resulted. 

* The Punjab Land Preservation (fihos) Act, 1900. 
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45.392. Is it the intention of Government to afforest the whole area? — 
No. I do not think it is necessary to afforest the whole area. All that 
is necessary is to prevent the forest growth from being injured. 

45.393. You would depend on natural growth? — ^Yeio. 

45.394. You say that the villagers set fire to the forest. Have you many 
oases of that? — Not quite so many as we used to have years ago, but a 
great many. 

45.395. Do they do it deliberately? — Yes, generally in forests on low 
hills, with the object of improving the grass crop by burning off the 
old grass and so on. Generally, therefore, we try to burn it ourselves 
before there is a sufiGLcient* accumulation to make the fire very bad. We 
burn it ourselves every other year. 

45.396. On page 684, you say the bare enforcement of the forest rules 
is no longer adequate. Do you think it is necessary to rev*&e the forest 
rules? — I do not know what was at the back of my predecessor’s mind 
when he wrote this. It may be necessary to tighten up the rules in some 
respects. 

45.397. Could you say what percentage of the forest area is uiider 
the Forest Department and what percentage is under th© civil and military 
control.? — There is not much under the military authorities. 

45.398. iWr. Calvert : What is the explanation for the much larger number 
of cattle grazing in the Punjab forests as compared with other Provinces? — 
I do not know, except that practically all the cattle in the neighbourhood 
do graze in the forests whereas that is not the case, I understand, in 
any other Province, 

45.399. On this question of forest per head of population, the opening 
paragraph of the not© says that there may be one-quarter of an acre 
per head of population. Does that mean Government notified forest? — 
It means all kinds of forest, including all th© scrub jungle. 

45.400. In the Punjab, is practically all the area under your control 
opened out to grazing or cutting of grass? — Nearly all; only 60 square 
miles out of 6,700 is not open to grazing or grass cutting. 

45.401. Is th© fuel available from the Ohangamanga reserve auctioned? — 
Yes. 

45.402. Is it auctioned so that the rural population may also buy it? — 
Anyone who wishes to buy it may do so; ordinarily the minimum ^ot 
is 1,000 cubic feet. 

45.403. What about the smaller branches? — They are left to lie on the 
ground for anyone who wishes to take them away, free. 

45.404. There was a case, was there not, in Kangra, in which as an 
experiment the forests were taken away from your departmental control 
with a view to having a more popular management? — ^Yes. 

45.405. What happened? — ^What happened was that the staff which was 
employed on these forests was of course employed in the civil department, 
and after a year’s management the Legislative Council refused the vote 
for that, with the result that the forests were handed back to us. 

46.406. Was there any attempt to discover the results of popular control? 
— ^Hardly, I should say; I do not know that it was liked any more than 
th© Forest Department control was liked. 

45.407. But practically the attempt to hand over certain forests to 
popular control was killed by the action of the local Council? — ^Yes. 

45.408. Mr, Hoherts : Could you tell us anything 'about the attempt to 
afforest th© Hoshiarpur and Dmballa Siwaliks? — A certain amount of 
work was done in the Umballa Siwaliks by way of trenching and sowing, 
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on the lines of the work done in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore and 
Etawah and it was all swept away by the first monsoon. Such work 
cannot be carried on in a country with a heavy rainfall such as we have 
m the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks. 

45.409. Have you any suggestions to make as to ho-w it could be carried 
out? — I have said before I am in favour of the attempt to- leave nature 
to do it for us by means of closure to grazing and fires. If the areas- 
are closed against grazing and fires, you may be pretty sure that nature 
will very soon reclothe them with forest growth and stop the erosion. 

45.410. Regarding irrigated forests, I think you mentioned, in reply 
to the President, that they do not pay as well as the crops of the ordinary 
agricultural land? — I do not think I said that. I gave a figure of Rs.2^ 
or Rs.28 per acre per annum profit, I do not know what the profits on 
the ordinary agricultural land are. 

45.411. Assuming it to be the case that the profits from crops are bigger, 
would you have any objection to your forests being some distance away 
from mandi towns? — No, I have no objection to that as long as the planta- 
tions are given good soil, are sufficiently well commanded, and are alongside 
the railway. 

45.412. You get water only the in summer ? — Kharif water. 

45.413. — ^Would there be any objection to your go-ing to- the upper reaches 
of the canal? — None, so long as those three essentials are fulfilled. 

45.414. Have you any suggestions at all with regard to village woods, 
that IS with reference to the supply of fuel? — ^They are not as a rule very 
promising; at any rate, I have never heard of any village forests being 
a success in the Punjab. 

45.415. Your department has not taken up this matter.? — ^No, there are 
no village forests of that kind in the Punjab. Of course, in countries 
like France and Germany, there are communal forests which are very 
well managed and arc also very profitable, but the people of this country 
have hardly advanced in education sufficiently far to be able to manage 
the forests in that way. 

45.416. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you tried to grow English oak? — Yes, 
in Gora Gulli, Halhousie and other places. 

45.417. Why should not the old oaks be replaced altogether? — You mean 
replace the indigenous oaks by English oaks? That is rather a large order. 

45,318. Are you trying it.? — No. 

45,419. Because you know that all the indigenous oak is being turned 
into charcoal? — ^Yes, very largely, but there you come into the question 
of getting the wood out when you have grown the oak. 

45,420 You know that there are three kinds of gum which are exported 
from all over the country. Do you produce all of them in the Punjab? — ^No. 

45.421. We have been told in evidence by an eminent scientist in the 
person of Dr. Fowler that all the rank grass can be converted into organic 
nitrate, into solid organic matter? — ^But the cattle eat all our grass. 

46.422. I am talking particularly of rank grass found on the banks of 
the canals, that is reed grass? — The Forest Department has not anything 
like that., 

45.423. Would you like to see any research being started in this direction? 
— ^Research on that subject is being carried out at Dehra Dun. 

45.424. For fertilizers? — I am not sure about fertilizers. 

45.425. Do you get good income from myrobalans? — There are none in 
the Punjab. 

Mr. W. Mayes. 
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■^,426. Can you tell me the name of any tree which will not cast an 

injurious shadow on the crops if you grow it on the edges of fields? 

I am afraid I cannot recommend any tree that will not cast any shadow? 

45.427. ^ I mean an injurious shadow? — You mean a tree that will only 
cast a light shadow? 

45.428. For instance, under hahul the crops will not thrive. Can you 
give me the name of any such tree ? — I think the best one would be 
Eucalyptus CHriodora, 

46.429. Do you supply railway sleepers? — ^Yes. 

46.430. Do you meet the entire demand? — No. 

45.431. How much do you produce? — Only about a lakh a year. 

45,431. Have you considered the question of cactus as a food. for cattle? 
— ^We have no cactus in the forests of the Punjab; there is plenty on the 
Dalhousie road and other places, but not in the forests. 

45.433. Have you any transport arrangements for bringing fuel by small 
railways? — ^Yes, we have a tramway at Ohangamanga. 

46.434. I know that, but I want to know about the hills P — No. 

45.435. The Chairman: Sir James MacKenna asked you one or two ques- 
tions about Dehra Dun. If and when forestry becomes a provincial subject 
in all Provinces and a transferred subject as well, do you think it likely that 
Dehra Dun will retain its position as an All-India Imperial centre? — That is 
rather a dijB&cult question to answer. I certainly think that it would be 
difl&cult for it to maintain such a position. 

45.436. Meantime every Forest Of&cer in India looks to Dehra Dun as the 
centre of his professional interest ? — ^Yes ; I think myself that anything whidh 
destroys co-ordination between the Provinces, will react very seriously on 
Dehra Dun. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. W. H. MYLES, M.A., Professor of Economics, Punjab 
University, and Honorary Secretary, Board of Economic 
Inquiry, Punjab. 

Note on the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, 

The Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, was instituted as an Official 
Board in 1919. The Constitution of the Board is given in Appendix A. It 
was originally contemplated that there should be a Joint Board and two 
Sections, one dealing with Rural and the other with Urban questions. These 
three still exist on paper, but the activities of the Board have come to centre 
almost entirely round the Rural Section. 

The President of the Joint Board was not, as far as I can see, legislated 
for on paper. After Sir John Maynard had acted for a short time, Lala 
Harkishen Lai, as Minister of Agriculture, was appointed, and on his retir- 
ment as Minister he was nominated Chairman by name. He is still nominally 
President of the Joint Board, though, as a matter of practice, it, as a body, 
has ceased to function. The Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners 
IS Secretary to the Joint Board, and the annual Budget demand of the Board 
is still submitted through him. 

As originally constituted, the Chairman of the Rural Section was the 
Financial Commissioner (Revenue). The large number of changes which took 
place in the incumbents of that post from 1920 to 1922 led the Board to 
approach Government with the request that the Chairman of the Rural 
Section should be nominated by name and not by office. This request was 
acceded to, and in 1922 Mr. C. M. King, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., was, on the 
recommendation of the Board, appointed Chairman (vice, the Financial 
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Commissioner, Eevenue, ex officio). The Section appoints its own Secretary. 
Mr. J. H. Towle was Secretary of the Rural Section from 1920 to 1922 and 
was succeeded by Professor W. H. Myles. 

The Chairman of the Urban Section is still, as originally contemplated, the 
Financial Commissioner (Development). The Honourable L. Manohar Lai, 
the present Minister for Education, acted as Secretary of the Section from 
1920 till 1924, when he resigned. The Section elected Professor W. H. Myles 
to fill the vacancy. 

2. The most important change which falls to be noted is the conversion of 
the Board from an official to a non-official body. This change was made at 
the instigation of Sir Patrick Fagan. Difficulties arose with the Accountant- 
General in connection with the payment of bills to non-official investigators. 
Further it was obvious that no research work worthy of the name could be 
done on a* grant of a few thousand rupees which was voted in April and 
which lapsed if not spent within the following twelve months. Government 
was, therefore, approached with the request to make the Board a non-official 
body and this request was granted in 1922, though it was not till March, 
1924, that the Board was able to open its own account with the Imperial 
Bank of India. 

3. The subsequent history of the Board may be briefly told. The Rural 
Section has forged ahead. From 1922 to the end of 1924, little actual field 
work could be undertaken because in 1923-24, during the period of acute 
financial stringency, the grant made by Government was cut down to some 
Rs.5,000, and the unspent surpluses of the previous years had lapsed. 
Systematic preparation was, however, made during this time for undertaking 
a comprehensive scheme of work which was begun as soon as the finances 
permitted. A questionnaire was drawn up for villages inquiries, and plans 
made for conducting other work. The results o-f part of this work have 
already been published, a considerable portion is now in the press, and 
investigation is still proceeding. It is our present intention to conduct a 
village survey in one village m each of the 29 Districts of the Province. 
Thirteen of these are either in progress at present, or have been completed. 
A list of work already published, in the press and forthcoming is attached 
as Appendix B. 

By 1922, the Urban Section of the Board had gone quietly to sleep. 
Attempts to resurrect it since that date have, for various reasons, not met 
with much success. 

The Joint Board during the same period has also ceased to function. The 
only raison d’etre for its existence was to combine the budget demands 
of the two Sections, and to allot the grant received between the two. With 
a sleeping Urban S^tion the need for a Joint Board practically disappeared 
and. in practice its functions have been, largely taken over by the Rural 
Section, 

4. In some respects the original arrangement, as modified by Government’s 
letter declaring the Board a non-official body has been eminently satisfactory. 
There is an advantage in economic investigation being conducted by a non- 
official body not out to prove the existing system of administration the best 
that human brains can devise — challenge which, rightly or wrongly, would 
undoubtedly be levelled against the work of an official body — ^yet safeguarded 
by the fact that the Board contains a number of officials ready to cry “ hands 
off P* when anything sacred to the heart of the official is challenge. From 
the standpoint of its field work I personally feel — though there is a difference 
of opinion on this point — that the non-official investigator, though, to begin 
with, he may be less well-informed than the investigator borrowed from some 
Government Department, has many advantages and in the village is most 
likely to get nearer the truth. It is possible, also, to organise a systematic 
programme of work with even small grants if there is no fear of their lapsing 
•when not spent by the end of the financial year. The finance has been 
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simplified, and it has been found possible to employ non-oflB.cial investigators- 
and pay their bills without securing Government authority for each disburse- 
ment Government being, of course, safeguarded by the account of the Board 
being annually submitted to it after scrutiny by a certifi.ed auditor. Further, 
the fact of the Board being non-official may have enabled it in the past to 
procure services gratis which it might not otherwise have done, e.g., those 
of the Honorary Secretary and those of Members-in-Oharge of investigations 

6. At this stage it may be convenient to sketch the procedure adopted 
by the Board in the conduct of its inquiries. When work on any problem 
is contemplated it has grown to be our practice to refer the matter to a 
Sub-Oommittee for report. If their opinion is in favour of an inquiry 
being undertaken, they are entrusted with the task of putting forward a 
workable scheme, if possible in' the form of a questionnaire. Not till this 
has been done is an investigator appointed. It has been our practice in 
the past to advertise for investigators, though, at the moment, we are 
trying the experiment of borrowing a man on deputation from the Revenue 
Department or the Agricultural Department of Government. On the* 
advisability of this latter move there is a distinct difference of opinion 
within the Board. The minimum qualification for an investigator is that 
he has taken his B.A., though M.A.’s and B.Sc.’s in Agriculture are 
preferred. The investigator is set to work under a^ Member-in-Oharge, 
who supervises his work and is expected to put the report into a form 
fit for typing for circulation to members. Before the report is passed for 
publication, the suggestions and criticisms of members are considered, 
preferably by a Sub-Committee, the recommendations of which are then 
considered by the Board. No claim is made that this is a perfect system — 
in fact it entails a considerable amount of work on the part of members — 
but experience has shown that it does admit of getting the work done under 
adequate safeguards, and so has been adopted. The procedure has two 
disadvantages: (a) that the investigator is generally an untrained man; 
and (b) that it throws more on the members of the Board than the Board 
perhaps has a' right to expect. Each of these will be referred to more fully 
later. What should not be lost sight of, however, in any re-organisation of 
the Board is that so far the method has worked. The man who is in many 
ways most competent to make real contributions to our economic knowledge 
of the Province is the official getting on in his service and there is a 
tremendous advantage in much of our work enjoying the advantage of his 
supervision with all his accumulated experience. No one can read, for 
example, our Amritsar village survey which was supervised — re-written as 
it happened — ^by Mr, King without recognising what ai report of this nature 
gains as a result of the investigator working under a man with a first- 
hand knowledge of the District. At the same time one of the problems of 
the Board in future must be to stimulate the interest of the public in its 
work. This is nob an easy task and up to date the bulwark of the Board 
when there has been actual work to be done— I do not here refer to 
attending meetings and talking— has been, with one or two exceptions, the 
official. 

6. XJp to the present, the Board has been solely dependent on Government 
for its funds. The Government of the Punjab has, except in the particularly 
bad year 1923-24, been generous in its response. A Statement showing 
the annual grants made by Government since 1920-21, and the annual 
expenditure of the Board since that date, is attached as Appendix 0. 
The ** Income and Expenditure ” statement of the Rural Section of the 
Board for last year is attached as Appendix D. It should be particularly 
noted that the bulk of ihe expenditure falls under the Headings “ Salaries ” 
and “ T.A.” to Investigators and “ Printing,” and that the overhead 
charges are extremely small. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
Secretary has given his services gratis, and the office staff has been kepk 
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down to a minimum. When the Board is put on a more stable footing, 
an increase in these overhead charges must be contemplated. 

7. This brings us to review the existing position. In the Punjab, there 
has been laid by the efforts of a few individuals the foundation for a 
Bureau of Economic Research. The work already published is claiming 
attention not only in India but also abroad. It has largely been a labour 
of love. No one who has had any connection with the Board would like 
to see its activities curtailed j on the other hand, the work already done is 
making more clear to the members the still larger held that remains to be 
explored. I note that the Oxford Institute of Rural Economics is publishing 
village economic surveys similar to those on which the Board has been 
engaged since 1925, and the published results of which will be forthcoming 
shortly. If work of this nature is necessary in England where so much 
systematic study has already been undertaken, how much more necessary 
is it in the Punjab if a sound agrarian policy is to be formulated? A 
certain amount of research work along the same lines as we are following 
here is perhaps being done in other Provinces, but where we lead is that 
in the Punjab we have in hand an organised scheme of research. The 
Board is a co-operative effort on the part of those who know most about, 
and are most interested in, the economic problems of the Province. Other 
Provinces are beginning to recognise the necessity of undertaking similar 
systematic investigations. Within the last month, I have had communica- 
tions from the Revenue Member 0 ‘f the United Provinces and from the 
Secretary of the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay, asking for all 
details about our Constitution and our work here. 

The Punjab in this respect is simply keeping abreast of other countries. 
It is coming to be more clearly recognised by all Governments that uhe 
formulation of an economic policy is dependent upon accurate da~ta being 
available, and it seems to me that a Board, the aim of which is to 
investigate the facts of the economic situation deserves every encourage- 
ment. What should not be lost sight of, however, is that work of this 
nature must be carried on steadily from year to year; the field will yield 
little to sudden bursts of energy and then relaxation. 

The Punjab Government would appear to be realising more the advantages 
of such a body During the controversy over the Punjab Money Lenders’ 
Bill, the Board was asked to collect figures in the villages under investiga- 
tion showing the money outstanding to agriculturist moneylenders, non- 
agriculturist moneylenders, &o., and a Report was submitted to Government. 
Recent references to the Board from Government include such things as 
the percentage lost by buyers through faulty weights and measures, the 
extent to which the big agriculturist is swallowing up the small, &c. 

8. The question of the re-organisation of the Board is at present under 
consideration. The principal defects which experience has shown to exist 
are: — 

(a) The untrained investigator. It has been the practice of the Board 
to employ an investigator for one year on Rs.160 p.m., i.e., for one 
village survey. To begin with the Board was opposed to employing 
an investigator, even one who had done well, a second time, in case 
he imagined that he thereby acquired a right to employment in some 
other department of Government. This system had the great dis- 
advantage that the experience gained in conducting one investigation 
was thrown away, and recently two investigators have been appointed 
for a second inquiry. Even this hardly meets the case. For work 
of this nature we require the best type of graduate, and while Govern- 
ment Service retains its present lure for them we are not likely to 
get the best men on any short term contract. Work under the Board 
tends to be regarded as a backwater where a man may be stranded 
when Government jobs are passing by. 
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The rectification of this trouble is dependent on the Board being 
assured of its annual grant, or the institution of a capital fund. A 
suggestion that has been made is that the Board^s investigators might 
be put on one or other of the -Government’s cadre, e.g., that of 
the Co-operative Department. If the Board could receive an assurance 
from Government that it might safely depend on an annual grant 
of a certain amount for, say, the next ten years, it would be possible 
to make more permanent arrangements, e.g., a graded scale, say, 
^.160 to Bs.3d0 p.m., and the establishment of a Provident Fund 
in lieu of pension. 

(&) Practically the same position exists as regards the Headquarters 
Staff. When I took over the post of Secretary, at first, I carried on 
for over a year with no clerical assistance. A clerk was then appointed 
on Rs.lOO p.m. (now Assistant Secretary on Rs.l50 p.m.), and about a 
year ago a typist was added on Rs.fiO p.m. As at present constituted 
the Board has no prospects to offer them, and the result is that 
the Assistant Secretary is now a selected candidate for employment 
as an Income Tax 'Officer and the typist is at present sitting the 
examination of the Staff Selection Board in Delhi. Assuming they 
went off together it would be extremely difficult for an Honorary 
Secretary to carry on. As regards the post’ of Assistant Secretary 
it would pay the Board to make it one which a man could take up 
as his life-work, but this again is dependent on the assurance of an 
annual grant. 

(c) The existing methods of conducting work throw perhaps more 
on the members than the Board has a right to expect. This applies 
particularly to those who are acting as Members-in-Charge of investi- 
gation. The employment of the untrained investigation throws on them 
much work of a somewhat routine nature of which they might well 
be relieved. In some oases, it has been necessary for the Member-in- 
Charge to re-write the report — ^so weak was the investigator’s know- 
ledge of English. If investigators are taken on permanently, this 
difficulty would be partly overcome, for the investigator as such would 
know more about his work; and it might later be possible to promote 
a good investigator to the post of inspector of work in progress. This 
would relieve the Members of much work they are doing at present 
and leave them freer to devote their time to broader questions, e.g., 
the initiation of new inquiries and the consideration of the way in 
which this work should be tackled. 

(d) The Board cannot contemplate the general work of direction 
being carried on for ever by an Honorary Secretary — in fact, if I 
had to give up the work to-morrow, I fear there might be trouble 
in finding someone to carry on. This is perhaps the weakest link 
in the present organisation. Possible alternatives are: — 

(i) Putting the Board under one of the existing departments oi 
Government, e.g.. Land Becords or Co-operation, in which case 
the work of supervision might be carried on by the head of that 
Department. This would mean sacrificing to some extent the 
non-official nature of the Board, and would lead to weakening of 
the co-operative effort, which should be retained if at all possible. 

(ii) Appointing a full-time Secretaiy. The difficulty here would 
be to get the proper man. He must in the first place be a trained 
man, and in the second he must have local knowledge. If a full-time 
man were appointed the tendency would be to leave everything 
to him — ^he would come more and more to be responsible both for 
the initiation and the supervision of inquiries. I rather fear that 
what you would have to pay for the man you want would preclude 
this solution. 
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(iii) Strengthening the office staff and carrying on by a part- 
time Secretary, not necessarily honorary as at present. If this 
is the solution adopted, it must be realised that the limit of 
expansion has pretty nearly been reached. The Board has at 
present six inquiries in hand, three reports in the Press and 
seven in preparation, and three inquiries along entirely new lines 
under consideration. 


APPENDIX ‘‘ A.” 

Constitution op the Boas® op Economic Inquiry, Punjab. 

Ex ofHcio, 

2 Financial Commissioners (Chairmen of the two branches of 
the Board, Mr. King being Chairman, by name, of the 
Rural, and the Financial Commissioner, Development, 
ex officio^ being Chairman of Urban Section). 

1 Director of Agriculture. 

1 Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab. 

1 Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

1 Professor of Agriculture (Punjab Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur). 

1 Inspector of Factories, Punjab. 

1 Director of Industries, Punjab. 

1 The Professor (or Professors) of Economics in the University 
of the Punjab. 

9 


Nominated, 

2 Officials interested in economics and statistics to be nominated 
by the Chairmen. 

2 Nominees of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

1 Officer of the Co-operative Societies, to be nominated by the 
Registrar. 

4 Nominees of the Syndicate of the University. 

1 Indian Journalist to be nominated by Grovernment. 

6 Other gentlemen or ladies to be nominated by Government. 

16 

25 Grand Total. 


APPENDIX “ B.” 

Publications op the Boabb op Economic Inquiry, Punjab. 

1. ‘‘An Economic Survey of Bairampur in the Hoshiarpur District,** by 

Ram Lai Bhalla, M.A. 

2. “ The Milk Supply of Lahore in 1921,** by Pt. Shiva Datta, M.A. 

3. “ Questionnaire for Economic Inquiries.** 

4. “ The Siase and Distribution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab,’* 

by H. Calvert, B.Sc., CJ.B., I.C.S. 

5. “An Inquiry into Mor%ages of Agricultural Land in the Kot Kapura 

Utar Asrossment Circle of the Ferozepur District of the Punjab,** 
by S. Balwant Singh, B.A., edited by H. Calvert, I.C.S. 
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6. “ Rates of Food Consumption of Zamindars in the Tallagang Tehsil of 

of the Attock District,” by C. B. Barry, M.A., I.O.S. 

7. “ Sixty Years of Punjab Food Prices, 1861-1920,” By W. H. Myles, M.A. 

8. “ The Economic Value of Goats in the Punjab,” by H. R. Stewart, I.A.S. 

9. “ An Economic Survey in the Kangra District,” by Mul Raj, M.A., edited 

by H. Calvert, I.C.S. (In preparation.) 

10. “ Catalogue of Economic Literature in Lahore Libraries,” by Cyril P. K. 

Fazal, M.A. (In preparation.) 

11. “ Cultivators’ Holdings in the Punjab,” by H. Calvert, B.Sc., C.I.E., 

I.C.S. (In preparation.) 

12. Some Aspects of Batai Cultivation in the Lyallpur District,” by 

Professor H. R. Stewart, I.A.S. 

13. “ Eighty Years of Punjab Food Prices, 1841-1920,” by Professor Brij 

Narain, M.A. 

14. ** An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land in the Pothwar 

Assessment Circle of the Rawalpindi District in the Punjab,” by 
Raja Hassan Akhtar, B.A., edited by H. Calvert, I.C.S. 

16. “ Further Accounts of Different Systems of Farming in the Canal 
Colonies of the Punjab,” by H. R. Stewart, I.A.S., and S. Kartar 
Singh, B.Sc., L.Ag. (In press.) 

16. “An Economic Inquiry of Gaggar Bhana in the Amritsar District of 

the Punjab,” by S. Gian Singh, B.Sc., edited by 0. M. King, C.S.I., 

0. 1.E,, I.C.S. (In press.) 

17. “ An Economic Inquiry of Gijhi in the Rohtak District of the Punjab,” 

by Raj Narain, M.A., e^ted by Professor Brij Narain, M.A. (In 
press.) 

18. “ An Economic Inquiry of Tehong in the Jullundur District of the 

Punjab,” by Anchal Dass Kandola, B.A., edited by H. Calvert, 

1. C.S. 


Forthcoming. 

General Economic Inquiries in Bawalpindij Sailkoi, Eissar, Multan, 
Lahore, etc,, etc, 

1. “ Family Budgets of Low Paid Clerks, ” by Mrs. Caleb (Urban Section 
Publication). 


APPENDIX C. 

Grants and Expenditures of the Board of Economic Inquhy, Punjab, from 1920-21. 


Year. 

Annual 

Grant. 

Opening 

Balance. 

Expenditure. 

Balance in baud 
at end of year. 


1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920-21 

15,000 

— 

4,665 

10,335 (lapsed). 
12,975 (lapsed) 

1921-22 

20,000 

— 

7,025 

1922-23 

20,400 

— 

3,964 

5,461/2/11 

16,436 (lapsed) 

1923-24 

6,400 

1,865/13/11 

— 

1,804/11 

1924-26 

10,000 

12,204/11 

5,646/1 

6,558/10 

1926-26 

27,000/3,000 

36,668/10 

20,869/-/! 

15,689/9/11 

1926-27 

66,000 

81,689/9/11 
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Oral Evidence. 

45.437. The Chairma/n: Mr. Myles, you are a Prof-essor in the University 
of the Punjab? — ^Yes, University Professor of Economics. 

45.438. You are here to-day more especially in your capacity of Honorary 
Secretary to the Board of Economic Inquiry in the Punjab.^ — ^Yes. 

45.439. We have asked you to appear before the Commission at very short 
notice, and in spite of that fact you have given us a note for which we are 
obliged to you. I think that note explains the position of the Board and 
your views in certain directions. There are, however, one or two questions 
I should like to ask you. Do you think the present arrangements by which 
the Board is financed provide a sufficient degree of continuity and security 
for the future P— That is doubtful; one of the difficulties is the question of 
permanent investigators, and we cannot take on permanent investigators 
unless we are more or less assured of a certain annual grant for a definite 
number of years. 

45.440. You mean a particular inquiry may be estimated to take five years 
and you are not in a position to engage a man to apply himself to that 
piece of work for five years? — ^Not altogether that; the point is that an 
investigator in doing one survey gams a large amount of experience which 
is useful for further work ; but we take him on for one survey only to begin 
with, and we cannot keep him permanently as things stand. 

45.441. Would you give us the existing constitution of the Board? — That 
is given in Appendix A. (Bee page 698.) 

45.442. Under the existing arrangements who initiates the research? — 
The Board itself, or it may be an individual puts up a proposal, or again 
it may be the Government puts up a proposal. 

45.443. To what extent is it really true to say that the Board is a non- 
official body? — It is non-official in the sense that once the Council has 
passed the grant for a particular year, the grant is handed over to the 
Board and the Board has full powers in the spending of that sum. 

45.444. Was the main purpose in making the change which you describe 
on page 694, that is to say, making the Board entirely non-official to secure 
a non-lapsing grant?— That was one thing which was most necessary. But 
there was another, namely, the trouble with the Accountant-General in 
getting the bills of non-official investigators passed; all kinds of difficulties 
were raised, and it was on that score that the case was put up to Govern- 
ment for making the Board a non-official body. 

45.445. Are there any signs that the urban section, which is now according 
to your own showing asleep, will wake up? — I have an idea that the best 
method would be to throw the two sections together instead of trying to 
separate them as they are at the moment. At present I fear the urban 
section is doing practically nothing. 

45.446. Is it doing any harm? — ^I do not know; the urban section came 
into being partly owing to political reasons; it was felt that many of the 
investigators available were better suited for urban than for rural research 
and that there might be greater support for the Board if it were also 
looking into urban as well as rural questions. 

45.447. Have you got a sufficient arrangement for making preserving 
and rendering readily available your records of research? — Those that are 
passed by the Board are published and are available to the public from the 
printers. 

45.448. Mr, Calvert : The material is also available? — ^Yes, the material 
is kept and is also available to other investigators. 
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46,449, The Chairman: Are you as a Board receiving the publications 
on subjects germane to your own activities from abroad? — ^We get a certain 
number in exchange, but not a great number. 

46,460. Is that a direction in which development might with advantage 
take place? — I think it is, but it involves expense and such money as we 
have got up to date I have been rather inclined to spend on investigation 
and printing our own work rather than in purchasing the work of others; 
but it is- certainly a direction in which we might spend a certain amount. 

45.451. Is there a strong economic school in the University? — ^Not 
particularly. 

46.452. Have you a good economic library in the University? — ^Fair. 

46.453. Professor Qangulee ; Have you a Department of Economics? — ^Yes 

46.454. The Chairman : It is not a strong school ? — I am the one University 
teacher, and a certain amount of assistance from the Professors in the 
colleges is got so far as M.A. teaching is concerned; but we are very much 
under-staffed as things are at present. 

45,456. Do you take in a wide range of publications? — ^Fair; the 
University library takes in most of the economic journals; they are avail- 
able. 

46.466. So that they are available to the Board? — ^Yes. 

45.467. I should have thought that a rather more definite arrangement 
for directing the inquiries of the Board was required; how large is your 
Board? Is at 12? — We havel got 25 members, but not all of those are on 
the rural section. 

45,458. How many are on the rural section? — We have about half of 
those. 

45,469. That is 12; do not you think 12 is rather a large body for settling 
the lines of research that you are going to undertake? — We work to a fair 
extent by sub-committees of the Board. 

45.460. I expect you really do the whole thing yourself, though you will 
not tell us so? — -One* gets a good share of it to do, but the one thing in 
regard to which the members of the Board come in extraordinarily useful 
is that, when investigations are set going in different parts of the Province, 
we invariably get one who is familiar with that area and knows it well 
to act as member in charge, and that is most useful. 

45.461. Are you engaging persons to carry on your research work as 
whole-time servants of the Board itself? — ^Yes, for one year or for the 
period of a survey. 

45.462. The Board is the employing body? — ^Yes. 

46.463. Professor Qamgulee: Only for one year? — ^For one survey so far. 

46.464. One survey may take two years? — One actual survey in Kangra 
district, where we are tackling a very wide area, took over two years; 
but normally the investigators are employed for one year, which we consider 
sufficient for the survey of one village. 

45.465. The Chairman: I observe from your note that you do not think 
it likely that any salary that the Board could pay to a whole-time paid 
secretary would be likely to attract the right type of man; is that so? — 
I think if you appointed a full-time man, more and more of the work would 
simply be left to him:; he would not get the advice and the guidance that 
an honorary man does, and if you are going to put the whole of the work 
into his hands, I think you want a first rate man. 

45.466. Do you think the Board could afford to pay for a first rate 
man? — I do not think so; not at present 
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45.467. Do you see a great deal of work ahead of the Board?— Yes, T 
see much more now than I did when it started. 

46.468. On the whole, are you satisfied with the investigators wJiom you 
have employed? — ^No; and we shall not get the rigjlit type of investigator 
until such time as we can' offer them a longer term of contract. 

^,469. What do you suggest would be a reasonable appointment? — I 
think if we could take them' on in the first place, say, for five years. 

46.470. A five year appointment? — Yes, with some hopes of continuance 
after that. The difficulty is that a young man wants if possible to get 
into Government service; if we offer him five years, then he would be too 
old for getting into Government service by the time those five years had 
elapsed; if it were only to be five years, I should think he would think 
twice before he took service under the Board. 

46.471. Sir Ganga Ham : Would he be any good in any sphere of life 
after the five years ? — ^He would know a great deal about village economy. 

45.472. Knowing is one thing, but what practical good could he do^ 
What service could he come into? — 1 shouldi think he would be very useful, 
say in the Co-operative Department, but I speak subject to correction by 
Mr. Calvert. 

46.473. Sir James MacKenna: How many students of economics have 
you? — In the M.A. class at present I have some 28 students; that is 
including two years, the 5th and 6th year class. 

45.474. How many in the other class? — ^The B.A, is taught in colleger 
affiliated to the University; they run to about a thousand per year in 
economics I think. 

45.476. How many students of economics were there in Edinburgh when 

you were there? — In the last year I was at Edinburgh, that was 1919-20, 
the class ran, as far as I remember, to about 420; but that was a very 

exceptional year in that officers and men had come back from the War 

In pre-war days our economics class, which was one of the biggest classes 
in the University, used to run to 220 to 250. 

46.476. When I was at Edinburgh 38 years ago it was about 40. Why 

do you think there has been this enormous desire to study economics 
both in Edinburgh and in the Punjab? — ^In Edinburgh it was said that 
it was a fairly easy subject to get through; the same is said in the 

Punjab; but I think there are other reasons as well. It is a subject 

that is more in the public eye than it was 40 years ago. 

45.477. Of course, in my time it was not a subject for the M.A. at 
all. Do you think the existence of this Board stimulates any desire 
to do original work amongst your M.A. students? — There is one way in 
which I am endeavouring to stimulate it amongst the students themselves. 
It is really with two objects. They have to do a thesis for their M.A. 
examination, and we have prescribed certain portions of our question- 
naire for rural enquiries as a subject that a student may take up for 
his M.A. thesis; I think that is very good for the students themselves, 
and also good for us in that we see the students who can collect data 
and put things together and who might make good investigators with 
the Board after they have completed their M.A. 

46.478. Would you say generally that apart from the degree value of 
economics it is a good sign that an increasing interest is being taken 
in the subject in the Uni versities ?— Yefs, I think it is a very good sign, 
and particularly so in India. 

46.479. Professor Gangvlee: Why do you think that such Board 
of Economic Enquiry would work satisfactorily if it were a non-official 
body?— I think from the standpoint of its results there is an advantage 
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in the work being put out by a. non-official body, in that if it were 
done by the Government there would be a tendency, rightly or wrongly, 
to regard it as proving some foregone conclusion. 

45.480. It is purely psychological? — -Partly. 

45.481. Could you tell the Commission whether the value of the work 
of the Board of Enquiry is appreciated by the non-offiicialfi, the politicians 
and other educated men of the Province? — It is beginning to be. 1 
remember when we asked for a larger grant, I personally approached 
some Members of our Council, just to see how the land lay, and I 
found that it was known to quite a number of them, and they were 
quite interested in the work we were doing. 

45.482. At the present time you depend solely on the Government for 
financial support? — ^We do. 

45.483. Have you any funds from any non-official source?— We have 
had nothing of that nature so far. Two years ago I raised the question 
on the Board as to whether we might bring the Board before the public 
in the hope of raising funds ^ the Board at that time decided that no 
steps in that direction should be taken. 

45.484. As yon admit yourself in this note, the investigators whom 
you appoint are not fully trained to carry on investigations? — In most 
cases they have had no training in research whatsoever. 

45.485. So that you appoint them and then direct them to carry on 
the particular work that you select for them? — ^What we do is, we draw 
out very very clearly and definitely the work that they are actually 
to do. Before I came here there had been certain investigations 
attempted, but uhey resulted in nothing successful, because what they 
did was, they appointed a man and said : “ Go and investigate factory 
conditions.' ’ 1 think that is simply a waste of money. If you take a 
student who has just completed his course and you want satisfactory 
work from him, you have got to tell him very definitely the work you 
want him to do, and see that his work is carefully supervised. 

46.486. So, he does it mechanically: he is given a table and he simply 
fills up the table? — ^He is there to collect the data. 

45.487. If you take an untrained man, about six months may have t,Q. 
be occupied in teaching him the methods of collecting data, and develop- 
ing his economic sense; do you think such a procedure profitable? — ^In 
any case, if you send a, man to a village, he has got to be there a certain 
time before he gains the confidence of the villagers; that is an im- 
portant point, that a certain time has to be spent more or less in 
acquiring the confidence of the villagers; but even so, time is wasted 
through the untrained investigator; I admit that readily. 

45.488. I see that most of your reports are written by the officials, 
are they not? — ^Most of them have been supervised by officials; there 
may be one or two that have not been. 

45,480. Written by the officials or put in order by the officials? — Put 
in order by the officials, yes. 

46.490. You have made a reference in your notes to the Oxford Insti- 
tute of Rural Economics; what step would you take for developing this 
Board of Economic Enquiry into such an institute ?'—>I am afraid I 
cannot answer that question; I really do not know enough about the 
Oxford Institute; it has come into the forefront since I saw Oxford 
last. 

45.491. Would you like to see this Board of Economic Enquiry attached 
to the University as a Department of Rural Economics.? — ^I think it is 
better as it is. 
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45.492. Would you like to see it in any way attached to the Lyallpur 
Agricultural Cbllege? — ^It le very much better with its headquarters at 
Lahore. 

45.493. At the present time I understand it has nothing to do with 
the Agricultural College at Lyallpur P—No. 

45.494. Mr, Calvert : I has been suggested that interest in agricultural 
problems might be stimulated if Hural Economics were made a subject 
of a degree course. Do you think we are in a position to have a course 
for a degree in Hural Economics? — may call Mr. Calvert’s attention 
to the fact that in designing a new course here for the Combined 
Honours Class, which is a somewhat comprehensive scheme, we made the 
major course one in Agricultural Economics. 

45.495. There are no actual Professors of Agricultural Economics in 
the Punjab, aa:e there?— -There are no Professors, as such, of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

45.496. Afr. Kamat : In your economic enquiries is it possible to collect 
the family budgets in rural areas? — That is what our investigators have 
found one of the most difficult questions of all. In our questionnaire we 
have* one section which deals with consumption, and one investigator after 
another has told me it is the most difficult section in the whole ques- 
tionnaire. 

45.497. In view of this difficulty, how do you formulate your conclusions 
with regard to the standard of living in rural areas? I refer to the 
accuracy of your estimates of such matters? — iln view of the difficulty 
of this question of consumption, we have tried to tackle it in another 
way. Mr. Roberts, who is a co-opted member of your Commission, has 
at Khaiiewal a large number of tenants to whom he supplies gram at 
rates below the market rates, with the result that his tenants invariably 
buy gram from him. He very kindly agreed to put the data so collected 
at our disposal, and the Board appointed an investigator with Mr. Roberts 
for three months to go into the question of the consumption of food-grains 
of Mr. Roberts’ own tenants, because there the data are more reliable 
than we are likely to get in a village. That inquiry is proceeding at 
the present time. All the sections of the reports that have come in 
dealing with consumption are inclined to be a little weak. 

45.498. In view of the fact that this is at best an indirect method of 
deducing conclusions, could we take it that, after all any conclusions 
regarding the standard of living are to be taken only as general and 
not as very accurate? — I think you must, at present. 

45.499. That weakens the whole thing.? — ^Yes. 

45.500. Should the Revenue or the Agricultural Department be the agency 
for crop estimates or censuses of production? — ^That is a point with which 
I am not directly concerned, and I have not given it sufficient thought 
to say. 

45.501. I thought, as the secretary of this Board of Economic Inquiry, 
probably this would be a point on which you oould give us some enlighten- 
ment from your experience. You have not given any thought to this 
question? — I do know something about it, as I was on a statistical com- 
mittee which met here and made certain recommendations on crop esti- 
mates, price statistics and various other things, but it is not really in 
connection with that that I have come before you to-day. 

45.502. I believe the Report of the Economic Inquiry Committee referred 
to this point, and Professor Burnett-Hurst was inclined to take the view 
that the Revenue Department was not the correct agency for the collection 
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of statistics^ and that this work should be under the Agricultural Depart- 
ment i" — I do not remember that in his minority report. He divid-f^d 
inquiries into two types, extensive and intensive. Extensive inquiries 
he thought might be* done through the Land Revenue staff, but 
he recommended that intensive inquiries should be done by something 
similar to the Board of Economic Inquiry in the Punjab. 

45.503. That is the main feature of his report, but he also says that 
steps should be taken gradually to transfer this work from the Provincial 
Revenue Department to the Provincial Agricultural Depai*tment? — On 
that I am not prepared to express an opinion. 

46.504. Do you think the present agency with the Government of India, 
the Department of Statistics, is wide enough for the collection of statistics 
in India? — ^I would prefer not to answer that question. 

45.505. Mr. Boherts. Do you think the Board would be capable later 
of undertaking an inquiry into the economics of cattle-breeding and subjects 
of that kind.? — I should think that is a problem the Board might very 
well take up. I see no reason why it should not take it up now. 

45.506. I have been struck with the difficulty of getting any definite 
information on the point. It seems to me it might be one of the things 
the Board might take up.? — If you will give us a note on this I will have 
it put before the Board and discussed. 

45.507. Sir Ganga Bam: Why is it that 90 per cent, of the students 
who go in for the B.A. take your subject? — I suppose it is a popular 
subject. 

45.508. As leading to what career? — I do not know, but the students 
believe it is a good subject, A B.A. in this University has to take three 
subjects. If he puts in an application for a job, he says, “ I took 
Economics in my B.A.” He seldom mentions the other two subjects; he 
seems to think it is Economics that will get him the job. 

45.509. Do not you know he is always looked on with contempt by the 
people he applies to when he says that? — The student does not believe so. 

45.510. Can you give me the name of any of your students who have 
made good in their after-careers.? — ^Yes. One is now in the European 
grade of the Imperial Bank of India in Bombay; another is in the officer 
grade of the Police Department; another went into the Finance and Audit 
Department, and there are many more. 

45.511. But why do they prefer this subject? Is it the line of least 
resistance? — ^I cannot tell you the reason wdiy so many take it. It has 
been said that it is an easy subject, but when I have acted as examiner 
I have tried to stiffen up the standard. 

45.612, What branches of economics do you teach? I have seen your 
question papers; one question relates to exchange, another to gold bullion 
and so on. How can you create any permanent impression on them? 
You give them a degree, and they think it is culture. What practical 
good IS it doing? — ^The practical good of economics? That is a big question, 

46.613. Sir Thomas Middleton: You make a strong point of the idea 
that the Board should be non-official? — ^Yes. 

46,514. Using such official assistance as can be got? That is what you 
are now doing. You have a number of officials who are assisting you in 
their private capacity? — ^Yes. My hope is that in future we will get more 
assistance from the non-officials, but, so far, with one or two exceptions, 
we have had to rely largely on the official, when there was actual work 
to be done. 
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45,615. fShould not work of this sort centre round the University? In 
reply to Professor Gangulee, you said you thought it would not be desir- 
able that inquiries of this description should centre round the University, 
but, to refer to a parallel case, the Institute of Economics at Oxford is 
a University institution? — ^Yes, but the running ot Oxford University and 
of the Punjab. University are somewhat different. 

45,516. A subject which is found to be a suitable one for incorporation 
in the University of Oxford might presumably be suitable for the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab? — ^1 am not saying it is unsuitable, but I think the 
present machinery is better than you could create at present within the 
University for the conduct of such work. I give that as my firm opinion. 

45,617. Your main difficulty is that you have to employ temporary, un- 
trained assistants, and you have no means of providing a career for these 
men, so that directly they become useful they leave you? — ^Yes. 

45.518. In order to secure continuity, you want something in the nature 
of an, Institute of Economics, do you not? 

46.519. That would enable you to employ a nucleus staff permanently? — 
Yes. 

45.520. At Oxford, there is a small permanent staff, and these village 
inquiries to which you refer in your note were in fact undertaken by 
temporary assistants working in conjunction with the permanent staff. If 
you had something in the form of a nucleus staff here in Lahore could 
you not conduct many of the inquiries, which are necessary, by means 
of temporary assistants acting under guidance? — do not think that would 
be as successful as if you had permanent men, men who had done two 
or three investigations. 1 think the training they will get in doing that 
will be most valuable in future work. 

45.521. If you had a permanent staff attached to the University, pre- 
sumably they would, in the first instance, undertake such inquiries as they 
could. The work would grow rapidly, and you could not expect to pro- 
vide a permanent staff for all the work that might be required in a 
Province the size of the Punjab; you must have recourse to temporary 
assistants. I ask you whether the form of organisation which has been 
adopted in Oxford would not be likely to suit you here ? — 1 think we are 
better as we are. 

45,622. Is there no chance of some Rockefeller or Carnegie coming for- 
ward to help you with an Institute of Economics? — I thought of approach- 
ing some of the benevolent gentlemen in tbe Province, but the Board 
ruled it should not be done. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 2 p.m. on Thursday, IQih March, 1927, 

at Tjyallpur. 
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Thursday, March 10th, 1927. 
LYALLPUR. 


Present : 


Sir Henry 

K.c.s.r., i.o.s. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir James MaoKbnna, Kt., C.I.E., 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., l.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapati Narayana Deo op 
Parlahimedi. 

Professor N. Gangitlee. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

{Co-opted Members), 


l.C.S. I 

Mr. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O., l.C.S. 
Mr. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman). 
Staveley Lawrence, 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.O.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


{Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. T. A. MILLER BROWNLIE, C.E., M.LW.E., M.LM. & C.E., 
Agricultural Engineer to Government, Punjab, and 
Principal Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

Replies to the Gluestionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (a) When an officer is appointed in order to 
carry out a particular lino or lines o-f research it is essential that he should 
be provided with the necessary staff to assist him to carry out his ideas; 
particularly is this the case after he has performed several years of work 
in the Department and when it would be a waste of his time for him 
to perform the many matters of routine which the investigations entail 
and which would be more economically performed by a trained young 
assistant working under his guidance, thus leaving the specialists with 
more time to devote to other lines of investigation. 

Such an increase of staff necessarily means additional cost in the work- 
ing of the particular research section, and as research cannot be run on 
commercial lines, it requires to be financed by Oovernment, but the results 
of such research may prove of great financial benefit to the Province. That 
such research has proved of benefit to the province is, I think, evident 
from the fact that the budget allotm-eni to the Punjab Agricultural Depart- 
ment has risen from 2i lakhs in 1906 to 38i lakhs in 1926, Certain lines 
of research are of All-India importance and might be more economically 
carried out under the direction of a central authority. 

(b) In the Engineering Section of the Department progress during the 
past five years has been very seriously hampered for the want of trained 
Assistants. Most of the agricultural implements in use in India at the 
present time leave very great room for improvement, and there is a vast 
field of work in this line alone. Take, for example, the plough. Several 
types of modern ploughs are in use in India and have been evolved by 
modifying Western types, but these are by no means as efficient as they 
might be made. A scientific study of the implement is required and dyna- 
mometer tests in various soils of many modified types have to be made 
before designing to suit Indian soils can be undertaken. These remarks 
apply also to other implements, and further information is given under 
Question 14. 
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Other fields of investigation are suitable water-liftmg devices, the study 
of sub-soil water movement and the effect of heavy withdrawal of sub-soil 
water for irrigation purposes. 

I am glad to say that in the Punjab, sanction has recently been accorded 
to the appointment of an Assistant Engineer for a period of two years 
to take up the question of implement design, but I am of the opinion 
that a suitably trained man will not be forthcoming on a short-term appoint- 
ment, and as the field of investigation is sufficiently large to occupy several 
experts for the full term of service, at least one permanent official is 
required for the Punjab. 

(c) The most important item of research in the Engineering Section which 
has not yet been undertaken is the installation of a hydraulic station for 
the measurement and investigation of the quantity of water required to 
mature the various crops under the various conditions of cultivation prac- 
tised. The importance of such a station cannot- be over-estimated, particu- 
larly as all the waters of the five rivers of the Punjab are already devoted 
to irrigation, and if the irrigated areas are to be extended then the applica- 
tion of surplus water has to be stopped. 

Question 2. — ^AoBiotrLTURAL Education. — ^My experience of agricultural 
education relates to that imparted at the Agricultural College at Lyallpur. 

(i) The supply of teachers in this institution is sufficient to meet' the 
requirements of the courses as already arranged; advantage is taken of all 
new specialists who are appointed to the department, and these officers are 
required to give a series of lectures in the subjects of which they have made 
a special study — ^thiis securing for the students a very high standard of 
instruction comparable with instruction of a similar kind in Britain. 

(li) There is an urgent need for the extension of teaching facilities at the 
Agricultural College and Besearch Institute at Lyallpur. With the appoint- 
ment in recent years of the several specialist officers such as the Fodder 
Specialist, Fruit Specialist, Entomologist, second Agricultural Chemist, 
Bacteriologist, &c., laboratory accommodation is far from adequate, and 
also the accommodation for students is very limited. The number of students 
admitted to the college is approximately one-fourth of the number of appli- 
cants for admission, and with the present staff of experts and the addition 
of a few Laboratory Attendants the teaching facilities could be greatly 
enhanced if laboratory accommodation for the students was available. At 
the present time, extension of accommodation is in progress, and a general 
scheme for further extension during the next few years is — understand — 
receiving favourable consideration from Government. 

I am not in favour of providing in other parts of the province similar 
teaching facilities to that at Lyallpur, because the students who receive 
instruction at Lyallpur are drawn from all over the province and we have 
at the Agricultural Ckillege, for practical and theoretical instruction, 
facilities which it would be very difficult and expensive to duplicate, I 
consider it would be a very much better arrangement to develop and expand 
at Lyallpur, making the institution there as nearly perfect as finance will 
permit rather than having two agricultural colleges imperfectly equipped. 

(iii) I presume that this question refers to the teachers of agriculture in 
schools. These teachers, are members of the Educational Department who 
have completed a one year’s course in agriculture at the Agricultural College 
at Lyallpur. Experience has shown that the teachers who are drawn from 
the rural &reas take a keener interest in agriculture than the town-bred men 
take. 

(iv) With regard to the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, I am of the 
opinion that the majority of the students seeking admission are desirous of 
entering Government service after completion of the course of instruction. 

(v) The students admitted to the agricultural college are mainly drawn 
from the agricultural classes. Particular care is exercised to secure chiefly 
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agriculturists,” and the few non-agriculturists who enter the college are 
admitted for special reasons. 

(vi) No modification is at present necessary in the courses of study at the 
Agricultural College, but if the standard is raised of the Matriculation 
examination, then a recast of the courses will become necessary. Such 
alteration of the courses can only be arranged when the new’ standard of 
the entrance examination has been decided upon. Such alteration will not 
present any great difficulty, but provision will have to be made to ensure 
that the complete education of the student does not become more expensive 
than at present. 

A more expensive education would debar many of the sons of the poorer 
class farmers from the benefits of an agricultural training, and their places 
would most likely be taken by the sons of the more wealthy townsmen, thus 
defeating the object of an agricultural training for those who are in most 
need of it and whoi would be most benefited by such a training. 

(vii) h'rom an inspection of the agricultural work carried on in a few of 
the vernacular middle schools, I consider that (a) nature study is of distinct 
benefit to the boys as it creates an interest in the animal and plant life 
around them and stimulates the faculty of observation; (b) As agricultural 
education in schools stands at present, I am more in favour of the school 
plot than of the school farm; the latter is expensive in capital cost of land 
and equipment, and I do not consider that the average teacher who has had 
only one year’s agricultural training is likely to get the best results from 
an area of five acres. iSuch an area requires a pair of bullocks, and these, 
with establishment charges, make the recurring charges heavy. In the 
school plot, the elements of agriculture can be taught and interest in the 
subject awakened, 

(viii) The majority of graduates from the College of Ly allpur have been 
taken into the Agricultural Department. Some of our old students have 
been taken into the Co-operative and Irrigation Departments; a few’ having 
gone back to the land or obtained private appointments. 

(ix) The main attraction in an agricultural education at the present time 
is in the prospect of Government service. There is a small percentage 
of our students who, themselves or their parents, own land, and who 
recognise the advantage that an agricultural training will give them in 
securing an enhanced income from the land. 

The financial benefit, whether it be in Government service or direct from 
the working of their own land, is the attraction and as the number of 
students who go back to the land increases, the force of example will have 
a strong effect in influencing youths to obtain training necessary to obtain 
the best results from the land. 

Xx) It has been suggested by the Punjab Agricultural Department that 
an’ area of land be set aside for the training in practical farming of post- 
graduate students from the Agricultural College. The main features of 
the scheme are, that each of five selected graduates will be allotted an 
area of land for a period of five years and on this area they can practice 
agriculture on their own responsibility under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the area of the land to be such that the graduate 
can, with careful work, obtain a livelihood commensurate with his position. 
The details of the scheme are at present under the consideration of the 
Government. 

Facilities for those graduates who desire to take an M.Sc. degree are 
also provided at Lyallpur, Bangalore and Pusa. 

(xi) I consider that the most effective and the least expensive method of 
^uoation -and general propaganda is by means of wireless. I suggest that 
in the first instance receiving sets be installed at all te/isil headquarters in 
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tlie soJiool, aaid that short talks be broadcast from Lahore weekly or bi-weekly 
as ocoasion requires. 

The whole Punjab can easily be catered for by one broadcaertang statical 
at Lahore. The great advantage of the scheme is that the senior OfBloers 
of the various Departments will be in a position to broadcast, thus ensuring 
that accurate information isi disseminated. Apart from its value as regards 
accurate information and instruction reaching the masses the scheme has 
very great possibilities from the administrative and political point of view. 

(xii) There are 124 tehsils in the province, and at a liberal estimate the 
cost of installing receiving sets would be one lakh of rupees. The main- 
tenance charges would be ten thousand rupees per annum; Assistants of 
the Agricultural and Oo^perative Departments would operate the receivers 
for an hour or two, say twice weekly. A subsidy would require to be paid 
to the broadcasting company for the use of the station. The amount would 
depend on the number of departments using the station. For agriculture, 
education, veterinary and health, I consider that B,s.l2,000 per annum would 
be a reasonable rental for the company. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Peopooanda. — (a) Practical demonsitra- 
tion has been the chief factor in improving the methods of cultivation in 
the province. 

(b) Demonstration is most effective when carried out in the farmers’ own 
fields, and it is essential that the demonstration is successful. To ensure 
success the Assistant in charge of the demonstration must know more than 
the farmer. As the Agricultural Department is young and the Assistants 
are trained in the Department, they have the necessary scientific knowledge 
but lack the practical experience of the farmer and, therefore, require the 
close supervision of the older and more experienced members of the staff. 
Such supervision is not always easy owing to the small number of experienced 
officers and the large areas over which they have to exercise control, and 
an increase in the staff of experienced officers would lead to more effective 
and more numerous demonstrations. 

(c) The Punjab farmer has been somewhat chary in the past in accepting 
-expert advice, but in recent years there has been a distinct change, and 
as ai result of the successful work done by the department in the short time 
of its existence, the farmer is now much more inclined to seek advice. 
1 consider that with an increase in demonstration work and judicious 
advertisement the spread of improved methods wiU follow as a natural 
consequeoLoe. 

(d) One of the most marked examples of the success of demonstration 
was with regard to damage to wheat by ear cockle in the Muaaffargarh 
district some years ago. 

The farmers attributed the failures of the wheat crop to various climatic 
causes and were decidedly sceptical when Mr. Milne (who was then Economic 
Botanist) explained that the enormous loss of wheat each year was due 
entirely to ear cockle, and could be eradicated by the sowing of seed 
from the affected grains. Ultimately, the Economic Botanist carried out 
demonstrations in the farmers’ own fields, on the understanding that if 
his crop was worse than the farmer’s crop he would pay for the loss, and 
if the crop was better than the farmer’s crop then the farmer would be 
the gainer. 

TIm demonstration was entirely successful, the result being thiat the 
farmers now either clean their seed or purchase clean seed from elsewhere, 
and ear cockle has been eradioa.ted from the district. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (b) From the engineering point of view 
there are a few lines of investigation and development which are of All-India 
importance and which would be carried out with greater uniformity and 
at less expense if controlled by the Government of India. 
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First in importance is the installation of .hydraulics experimental stations 
of at least one per province for the measurement of water required for the 
various crops. Although the Agrioultural Department has been in existence 
for twenty years, it is regrettable that so very little is known about a subject 
of such vital importance to agriculture. 

In order to have data collected under uniform conditions as regards design 
of the distribution stations, modules, recording instruments and other 
appliances, it is essential that the work be carried out under the control of 
one central authority. 

With regard to implements, much has been done in the various provinces 
to anodify and design types suitable to Indian conditions, but the results are 
fai* from satisfactory, land many types of comparatively useless and expensive 
implements have been import^. Investigation, design and experiment 
carried out under one controlling authority would lead to greater uniformity 
in design and to the simplification and consequent reduction in manufaC'- 
turiing costs. This problem is one which has to bet tackled in India, as help 
from foreign manufacturers is likely to prolong the ^period of imperfect 
design and to keep up the costs. When satisfactory types of impleanients 
have been evolved, they can be manufactured in India, or the greater part of 
them can be manufactured in India at considerably less cost than the 
imported articles. In proof of this statement, I may say that very recently 
an implement was designed and one hundred samples were made in India, 
as a test lot, certain steel parts which could not be produced in India were 
imported, and the complete implement at Lyallpur ‘oast BiS.36; this cost cnn 
be very much further reduced if manufactured in large numbers. A quota- 
tion from a well known British manufacturer for a test lot of five hundred 
of the same implements amounted to Ils.70 per implement at Lyallpur. 

(c) (iii) There is very great room for improvement in the district and 
village roads of the province, the latter are unmade or little better than 
cart tracks and in many cases, cart transport is rendered impassible on 
account of a few impassable breaches and holes. Much could be done to 
render these unmade or hatcha roads more satisfactory by the occasional 
application of a katcha> road leveller. The farmer is not going to grow 
surplus grain if it is impossible or exceptionally difficult to convey such 
surplus produce to market. The maintenance of good serviceable roads 
will undoubtedly stimulate agricultural development. 

(iv) I have already dealt with wireless under Question 2 (xii) and would 
simply add, here that as Calcutta and Bombay will have high powered 
broadcasting statio-ns completed this year, I consider that no time should 
be lost in developing broadcasting in the Punjab for the education of 
the people and for communication of market reports, etc. 

Question 8. — Ibbigation. — ^In most of the districts of the province there 
is room for development of irrigation. In the canal irrigated areas 
there are a certain number of isolated tracts of uncommanded land; many 
of these might be irrigated by lift irrigation fi'om the canal and in some 
cases by lift irrigation from the sub-soil by means of tube wells. In 
districts such as Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, there are 
large tracts of good land which offer scope for considerable development 
by lift irrigation from the river and from the sub-soil. 

At the present time, little is known about lift irrigation from the 
suh-soil when carried out on a large scale. One single tube well will 
command some three to three hundred and fifty acres per annum hut 
working expenses can be very considerably reduced if a number of tubes 
are worked from one central power station. 

The Punjab Government has recently approved of a scheme to put down 
a battery of sixteen tubes with the object of collecting data regarding 
the flow of sub-soil water. It is possible that this project may be carried 
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out in one of the water-logged areas of the province thus serving a three- 
fold purpose, the supplj: of the required data, the reduction of sub-soil 
^^'ate^ level and the reclamation oif land partly out of cultivation owing 
to water-logging. In such an area where sub-soil water level is close to 
ground surface, the working expenses of a lift irrigation scheme is very 
considerably lower than in an area where water has to be lifted from a 
considerable depth. 

An Executive Engineer has vei-y recently been attached to the Agri- 
cultural Engineer for a period of one year to assist in the carrying out 
of lift irrigation schemes in the Punjab. There is vast scope for this 
work and a permanent staff is very desirable. 

With regard to the ordinary masonry or open wells, considerable work 
has been done by the Agricultural Department during the past fourteen 
years in augmenting the water supply to these wells. Tubes are inserted 
in the well floor and a lower stratum of water is tapped, the system 
adopted depends on the geological formation in which the work is being 
carried out. Until a year ago, the number of well-borers employed on this 
work was twenty and three well supervisors were in direct charge of the 
borers. A year ago, forty additional borers were appointed and at the 
present time a further sixteen are under training. As there is considerable 
demand for the services of these borers it is proposed to gradually increase 
the number to one hundred and forty. 

Attention has also been given to the improvement in the water lifting 
gear for ordinary wells. Chambers for testing various types of water 
lifting appliances have recently been constructed at Lyallpur and a simple 
and inexpensive type of roller bearing has been designed, 'There is a very 
large field for the improvement of water lifting devices and an Assistant 
Engineer has been sanctioned for a period of two years to carry on these 
investigations, but it is very doubtful if a suitable Assistant with the 
necessary training combined with inventive faculty will be forthcoming 
on a short term appointment. 

Extension of irrigation by the methods mentioned above has been delayed 
chiefiy owing to financial stringency and to lack of the necessary staff 
required. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) and (ii). There are areas on the Upper 
Jhelum Canal in Gujrat District, on the Lower Chenab Canal in the Gujran- 
wala District, and on the Upper Bari Doab Canal in Amritsar District, 
which are water-logged due to seepage from the canals and some of which 
have beoo-me kcdlar, 

M'uch could be done to reclaim these areas by drainage, flow and pumped, 
and by washing of the soil. 

(iii) Yes, drainage and washing of the soil at Narwala in the Lyallpur 
District has a marked effect in bringing into cultivation land which was 
previously barren. The work was carried out eleven years ago and good 
crops are still obtained on the land but there are already signs that if 
the soil fertility is to be preserved, further treatment will again bo 
necessary. There is ample scope in the province for the Chemist and the 
Engineer to deal with similar areas of kallar soils. 

(h) (ii) Areas in the Gujranwala District have deteriorated very con- 
siderably in recent years by the rise in the level of sub-soil water and 
(c) I am of the opinion that considerable improvement would be effected 
by pumping from the sub-soil. As much of this land wastage is due to 
seepage from canals I consider that the lining of the existing canals should 
receive careful consideration. Canals can be lined when in flow; therefore, 
there is no danger of loss of crops caused by prolonged closures. 

Question 10.— Fertilizers.— (/) The production of cheap fuel by the 
growing of trees on a portion of every farm and extensive propaganda 
against the use of cow-dung as fuel. 
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Question H.—Crops. — ( c) In the Punjab, the introduction of American 
cotton of the varieties known as 4-F and and 285-F by the late Economic 
Botanist. 4-F was raised from one single plant in 1909 and is now grown 
on practically one million acres in the province. For many years this- 
cotton has obtained in the market a premium of not less than four 
annas per maund over the price received for the indigenous varieties. 

The introduction of 8-A wheat by the Economic Botanist marked a very 
decided improvement in that cereal. When I visited several flour mills in 
Britain a few years ago, the miller asked for as much 8-A wheat as we 
could send. The additional profit obtained from that variety over others 
was not less than two per cent, and in these days of keen competition 
this percentage often marks the difference between profit and loss. 

Question 14. — ^Impuements. — (a) This question has been dealt with to some 
extent under Question 4 (b). 1 may add that the majority of the implements 
and machines in use leave veiy considerable room for improvement and 
modification to meet Indian conditions. 

The agriculturist has been more badly treated than any tradesman in 
the world in the fact that he is provided with a very great variety of 
imperfect and inefficient implements with which to perform the varioua 
operations required in agriculture. This state of affairs is probably due to 
the fact that engineering is more divorced from agriculture than from the 
majority of trades. To evolve a suitable implement the very closest co- 
operation between the agriculturist and the engineer is necessary, both 
officers require to have a special faculty for the work and with a suitable 
combination there is a vast field of work. 

I consider that this work should be carried out under the Central Govern- 
ment with the object of eliminating unnecessary types in different Provinces 
and arriving at a reasonable number of standard types and thus reducing 
costs. 

In agriculture, the most important of all implements is the plough. 
Modifications have been made on Western implements which have rendered 
them more suitable for work under Indian conditions, but they are still 
very far from being efficient or completely suitable for the work to be done. 
It is of fundamental importance that this line of investigation be taken up- 
seriously. 

Regarding new machinery, it is essential that a mechanical crop sampler 
})e produced. The present method of estimating crops leaves too much to 
the human element and is consequently very unreliable. There is no 
difficulty in producing such a machine but facilities are required. 

(6) The cultivator is on the lookout for improved implements; if types 
are produced which suit Indian conditions, the cultivator will take them 
up, and in the present state of agricultural development, little additional 
propaganda will he required to achieve this. 

(c) At present, manufacturers of improved implements are mostly foreign 
to India. The agricultural experts have their own ideas as to what is 
required in an implement (unfortunately they generally differ) and when 
in Britain or the Continent, they give their ideas to the manufacturers some- 
of whom upset their works programme in order to produce a limited number 
of implements which prove to be more or less useless and a repeat order is 
never given. Hence the necessity for standardization and production in 
India to ensure cheapness the necessary steel wearing parts being imported 
until such time as India can prepare these. 

Question 17. — ^Ag-rioulturai, Industries. — (/) The chief industry of the 
province is agriculture and it is regrettable that so few facilities have been 
provided for the improvement of the tools and appliances required in its 
pursuit. I consider this line of investigation to be of fundamental import- 
ance to the betterment of agriculture. 

Mr, T, A. Miller Brownlie, 
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QtTESTiON 23. — Gekecral Education. — (a) This opens np a very big question 
blit a study of conditions in Britain shows that the effect of education has 
been to draw^ boys and young men away from the country to the towns where 
they engage in the various trades and professions. The result is that to-day 
the land is worked by a chiss less intelligent than it was some few generations 
ago. 

The Punjab differs from Britain in so far that, whereas Britain is largely 
industrial, the Punjab is entirely agricultural. 

The Punjab does not possess the industries to absorb the educated youths 
from the rural areas and if these boys are educated bejond the elementary 
stage, they become unwilling to go back to the land and take their coats off, 
but wish to proceed to the matriculation stage, drift towards the towns for 
’employment — ^preferably under the SiThar, 

To keep the masses on the land I do not consider that education in rural 
areas should be carried bejjrond the elementary stage. That will enable the 
people to carry on the business of agriculture intelligently and economically. 

The vast majority of farm helps in Britain are unable to write a letter 
ten years after leaving school and yet they have all suffered compulsory 
education up to the age of thirteen or fourteen. 

Question 24. — ATrnACTiNO Capital. — (o) Grants of Government land on 
long leases have been given lo men of capital in the past cn conditions 
which necessitated the cultivation and development of the land. 

Although many of these grantees have, and are still carrying out the 
conditions of their lease, all have not done so and a few delinquents are 
an undoubtedly bad example to the populace. Not only men of capital but 
men of enterprise also should be chosen and the conditions on which leases 
are granted should be much stricter and more detailed than they are at 
•present and these conditions should be rigidly enforced. 

The example of successful farmers has already created more of a demand 
for land than that which existed a few years ago and it is to be expected 
That this demand will increase as the result of demonstration and 
propaganda. 

(b) In many cases, want of capital, but more often it is the general apathy 
and want of enterprise of the people. If a few hours work per day suffices 
to earn a living wage, there is general reluctance to do any extra work 
and earn more money. There is an indication that times are changing and 
farmers are quite willing to obtain seed which is known to be better than 
the type they have been accustomed to as this yields more profit without 
•extra labour. 

Modern Implements generally cost more than the indigenous ones and it 
is only after very definite demonstration that the use of the modern imple- 
ments will increase profits without material extra labour, that the farmers 
are induced to obtain these. 

Experience shows, however, that there is a growing desire for improve- 
ment. Cheaper implements, more demonstration and propaganda, a 
plentiful supply of good seed of improved types will all tend to result in 
general agricultural improvement without disturbance of the habits of the 
people. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) (ii) The present method of estimating the 
yield of agricultural produce is inaccurate as it depends solely on the 
human element. 

A mechanical crop sampler is required, a machine which can be taken 
across, say, an area of standing wheat and will cut a narrow strip, threshing 
and bagging being carried out simultaneously. 

I have referred under Question 14 (a) to this machine which 1 consider 
a necessity. Implement manufacturers in Britain are not prepared to take 
up the design of such a machine on account of the very limited number 
required, but there is no difficulty in designing such a machine, only time 
is required and the facilities for its construction. 
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Oral Evidence. 

45.523. The Chairman: Mr. Miller Brownlie, you are Principal of the 
Xiyallpur College of Agriculture, and you hold the post of Agricultural 
Engineer to Government? — I do. 

45.524. Would you give the Commission quite shortly an account of your 
own training and past appointment? — was trained in the Glasgow Techni- 
cal College, Glasgow University, articled to a firm of Civil Engineers in 
Glasgow for a period of five years ; I spent] one year in York as a Civil 
Engineer; I was appointed to the Public Works Department in India in 
1905. After four years, I was appointed Municipal Engineer in Amritsar, 
Punjab ; I spent five years there, and was appointed Agricultural Engineer 
to the Punjab Government in 1916; I still hold that appointment, 

45.525. On page 708 of your note you say that in the engineering section 
of the department progress during the past ten years has been very 
seriously hampered by want of trained assistants. If Government were 
willing to engage the necessary ofiGicers, do you think it would be difficult 
to attract the right type of assistant.? — That is a question of the remunera- 
tion offered; at the present time Government has agreed to appoint an 
assistant for the improvement of agricultural implements ; the salary offered 
so far has not been sufficient to attract the right type of man. 

45.526. Would you expect to find the right type of man for that particular 
purpose in an agricultural implement factory? — ^Not necessarily; we are 
more likely to find him I think in any of the other engineering works; 
it does not necessarily require a man who has been trained on agricultural 
implements ; a man of inventive faculty is more necessary. 

45.527. And with sufficient adaptability and elasticity of mind to see 
matters from the agricultural point of view, I suppose? — Quite so. 

45.528. In the meantime, until a special appointment is made to deal with 
agricultural implements, the same officers who are responsible for water 
lifting, tube wells and the like, are also responsible for carrying out 
experiments designed to improve agricultural implements; is that so? — 
Yes, until the end of December last that was one officer; in December a 
second officer was appointed as Executive Engineer in charge of lift 
irrigation. 

45.529. Has an officer who is responsible for lift irrigation and for well 
construction enough time to attend also to agricultural implements? — No, 
he hasf not; lift irrigation at the present time is more than sufficient for 
one man. 

46.530. On page 709 you suggest that an important line of research which 
might be undertaken in the engineering section would be the installation 
of a hydraulic station for the measurement and investigation of the quantity 
of water required to mature the various crops under the various conditions 
Of cultivation practised. Are you confident that that work should Oe carried 
out by the Engineering section rather than by the Irrigation Department? 
^It requires an engineer with experience in water distribution; whether 
he^ is obtained from the Irrigation Department or any other department I 
do not think is material. 

45.531. Are the teachers in this Agricultural College engaged in any 
research work? — Yes. 

45,632. Is that research work carried on more or less in their own time, 
or have they time both to teach and to conduct research? — There is time 
for, a certain amount of research for some of the officers ; it varies ; some 
have more than others. 

Mr. T. A, Miller Brownlie. 
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45.533. Do you regard it as an advantage to the college that teachers 
should do a certain amount of research work? — ^Yes, I do; it keeps one 
up to date. 

45.534. Do research officers not employed as teachers in the ordinary way 
give occasional lectures in the college — ^Yes, our specialists give a series 
of lectures. 

45.535. About how often does each officer lecture? — ^Take for example the 
Fruit Specialist; he would come in for a short course of perhaps five or 
six lectures according to circumstances; the Bacteriologist similarly would 
give a short series in the course. For example, lectures that have been 
carried out in the past by the Economic Botanist are now divided over the 
specialist officers in that department, the Economic Botanist taking the 
main part of the course, the specialists coming in as required. 

45.536. I see you are not in favour of providing in other parts of the 
province similar teaching facilities to those at Ly allpur? — ^Not at present. 

45.537. Do you think that the problems of the harani area are likely to 
receive due attention at an institution situated in a canal colony? — It is 
only natural that when the first institution is put down development should 
be in the neighbourhood of that institution; as we expand we can take up 
other areas in the province. 

45.538. You do not think there are any physical limitations which would 
prevent your dealing with the problems of the harani district? — do not 
think so; research can be done here, the officers visiting the various areas 
to study local conditions. 

45.539. You give us a note, in answer to our Question 2, section 7, on 
page 710, of your views on the agricultural work carried on in the vernacular 
middle schools; have you personally visited those schools? — have. 

45.540. You prefer a school plot rather than a school farm; is that so? — 
Yes, but I think there is a little misunderstanding. 

45.541. What is the misunderstanding? — ^With regard to the plot, it 
depends very largely on the number of pupils in the school what area is 
required, and sometimes in a fairly large school, the area necessary to give 
each boy a small plot to work in would become a moderately large area 
which might be termed a farm, two or three acres. I think the general 
idea of a school plot is an area of about half an acre. 

45.542. It is sometimes suggested bhat the difficulties of management do 
not arise, at any rate in so intense a degree, in the case of a small plot as 
they do in the case of a farm ? — That is my impression. 

-45,543. If there is obvious failure to manage the farm on lines which 
would make it a commercial success, the technical lessons intended to be 
conveyed to students are likely to be a little offset by the discovery on the 
part of the local cultivators that the man in charge of the farm knows 
nothing of his business? — ^I think that was the tendency at first; I do not 
know that it holds at present ; I think it is gradually disappearing. 

45.544. Because of a better understanding of the purpose of these farms, 
or because of a better standard of knowledge on the part of the teachers 
in charge? — ^I think the teachers are doing rather better now and that the 
farmer has rather more respect for them than he had when the scheme 
started. 

46.545. I see that you look forward to wireless telephony becoming an 
active agent for agricultural education? — ^Yes, I think there is a' very big 
future for it. 

‘ 45,646. Would the multiplicity of vernaculars present some difficulties in 
arranging a programme? — ^I do not think so in the Punjab; it can be 
covered practically by three dialects. 
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46.547. I judge from your answer to Question 3, section (c), on page 711, 
that it is quite definitely your experience that the cultivator is much more 
inclined nowadays to seek and follow the advice of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment than was the case some years ago? — ^Yes. 

45.548. In your answer to our Question 4 (b) on page 712, you are 
making a comparison between the cost of agricultural Implements 
made locally and abroad; does the local price include any profit? — Yes, 
this particTilar example 1 have given was made by a private engineering 
farm in Karachi. 

45.549. How about the relative merits of the steel used? — ^We imported 
the steel for the wearing points. 

45.550. Is it your habit to import the steel when you require it? — ^For the 
wearing points of agricultural implements you cannot get steel in this 
country. 

45.551. You import that and forge it here? — ^It is imported in the forged 
condition. 

45.552. Can you forge it here without loss of temper? — No, we do not 
forge it; it is imported from abroad in the shapes required for use. 

45.553. Is that because it would lose temper and quality if it were heated? 
— The process of manufacturing those points abroad is more or less a secret 
process and none of the firms in India have yet produced a steel of the 
quality that is required. 

45.554. Professor Gangulee : Have you approached Tata’s? — Yes. 

45.555. The Chairmmi : On page 712 in your answer to our Question 8, 
I see you think there is a future before the type of irrigation known as 
lift irrigation from canals? — Yes. 

45.556. Is there any suggestion that Government is to undertake any of 
these schemes?— I think they should be carried out by Government. 

45.557. In the mean time. Government has not undertaken any?— Not 
so far, owing to financial stringency ; the matter has been taken up now. 

45.558. Axe you as Agricultural Engineer responsible for tube well con- 
struction in the Punjab? — ^I am. 

45.559. How many tube wells a year has your department been sinking? — 
I distin^ish tube wells from the smaller wells by the discharge; anything 
discharging over half a cusec I consider a tube well; since I came to the 
department in 1915 we have put down 21 tube wells. 

45.560. Taking your own classification, can you give us any idea as to 
how many tube wells have been sunk in the same period by private firms, if 
any? — ^I am afraid I cannot. 

45.561. Have many been sunk by private firms? — ^Some have been sunk, 
but I cannot give you the number. 

46.662. Can you give us any idea? Do you think the department has con- 
structed as many tube wells as private persons? — ^No; there are other 
agencies; the Irrigation Department have put down a certain number of 
tube wells; the North Western Railway put down a number of tube wells, 
and there are private firms in Dahore who have put down a certain number. 

45.663. Has the Irrigation Department plant for manufacturing tubes and 
strainers?— Yes, they have their central workshops in their department at 
Amritsar. 

46,564. Sir Senry Lawrence*. What is the average cost of such a tube 
well? — At the present time about Bs.22,000 for IJ cusecs. 

45,665. Sir Qam>ga Bam: At what depth?— A depth of about 160 ft. 

Mr. T. A, Miller Brownlie. 
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46.566. The Chairman: Then, on page 712, you also refer to a scheme to 
put down a battery of 16 tube wells with the object of collecting data regard- 
ing the flow of subsoil water. Will you be carrying out that experiment or 
will the Irrigation Department be doing that?— The intention is that we 
should carry it out; we have appointed an Executive Engineer who is at 
present working out the details of such a scheme. 

45.567. I think the idea is that those 16 tube wells should be pumped bv 
one prime naover?— We are considering that at the present moment; that 
is the intention; we are putting up estimates comparing the cost of different 
types, but so far as we can judge from the data we have collected, the 
central power station will be cheaper than individual plant. 

46,668. Is the primary object in carrying out this experiment to discover 
the flow of the subsoil water ° — ^Yes, we know nothing about that. Ten years 
ago I suggested that a scheme of that sort should be carried out with a 
view to the development of tube well irrigation in the province, and noiv 
that the Mandi hydro-electric scheme has been actually started and cheap 
power will be available in the course ot two or three years, it is necessary 
that we should know something about the flow of subsoil water. We are 
inclined to suspect that with a battery of this sort we may get a very large 
drop in water level which would render pumping uneconomical. 

45.569. A local drop in the subsoil water level? — ^Yes. But without an 
experiment we cannot say anything definite. 

46.570. Quite apart from this special problem as to the feasibility of 
sinking a battery of tube wells, have you accurate data in this province to 
show the conditions of cultivation which justify, economically speaking, the 
sinking of a tube well? — ^Yes, on areas that are not being cultivated, the 
landowner can afford to pay the cost, providing the subsoil water level is 
within a reasonable distance of the ground surface. 

46.571. What do you call a reasonable distance? — ^Not exceeding 25 feet; 
beyond that there is a certain amount of doubt. We find that owners who 
make enquiries about the initial cost and running costs of tube wells are not 
inclined to take them up when the water level is more than 25 feet. * 

45,672. Because of the cost of sinking and the cost of pumping? — The cost 
of pumping ; it is the recurring cost that is heavy. 

45,573. Have tests been carried out to show what area of land can be 
irrigated from one tube well giving a certain discharge? — No actual tests 
have been carried out ; we base the area commanded under the tube well on 
the canal rates for the neighbourhood. 

46,674. On the turn of water which is theoretically the basis of charge 
for canal water; is that the point? — ^The area irrigated, for example, here 
on the Chenab Canal a cusec will irrigate 88 acres in the Marif season and 
176 acres in the rabi season. W^e base our land area on that. 

46.575. How are those figures knowm? — From past experience; the Irriga- 
tion ^Department have actually fixed that as the duty of one cusec running 
throughout the canal year, 

46.576. But do you know that the Irrigation Department do not claim 
to have made any accurate experiments to fix these figures?— No; I have 
been in the Irrigation Department for two years and the canal discharge is 
measured at different points; each canal is measured, the discharge is taken 
on the canal, the quantity of water is known and the land area that is 
cropped each year is measured; it is from the result of experience that one 
comes down to the duty of a cusec. 

45 677. What delta would you allow for sugar cane in this Province?— I 
have^ not much experience of sugar cane; it depends on the type of cane; it 
requires from 4 to 7 or 8 feet. 
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45.578. And for wheat P — 12 inches. 

45.579. Do you think more research work requires to be done on the 
economics of the tube well.? — I do. 

45.580. In what direction With regard to the floT^ of subsoil water; we 
know nothing about that. 

45.581. But you think once you get your water to the surface at a particu- 
lar price, the agricultural economics, if I may so term the problems, are 
known with sufficient precision; is that your view? — ^Yes, that is my view. 

45.582. You do not think there is much more to be learned in that 
direction? — I do not think so. 

45.583. You give as the second reason for this experiment the reduction 
of the subsoil water level and as the third the reclamation of land? — ^Yes, 
we have some so-called waterlogged areas in the Punjab; in some of those 
areas canal irrigation has been stopped, and therefore cultivation has 
©topped. If water is drawn from the subsoil in these areas, the land can 
again be brought under cultivation; I anticipate that the land can be 
brought under cultivation. 

45.584. Do you take the view that waterlogging is likely in the future to 
become a very serious matter in this Province ? — I do, and it is increasing. 

45,586. Do you think pumping from tube wells is likely to be applied to 
any great extent as either a preventive or a curative method? — ^I do not 
think it is the proper method; it may be necessary in some parts. Local 
conditions have to be considered; 1 think the first question is that of 
stopping seepage to a large extent by canal lining and treatment of the 
land by drainage and pumping from the drains, more than by pumping 
from tube wells. 

45.586. If pumping from tube wells is to be an important factor, would 
you suggest that the Irrigation Department should deal with it or that your 
department should do the work? — I do not think it is material which 
department does it; the same experience is required. 

45.587, In the case of pumping from a tube well, would your suggestion 
be that the water would be returned to the canal and then sold in the 
ordinary way? — ^Yes. 

45,688. And in the case of pumping from a dram, would the same apply ? 
— ^It would return to the canal; you are pumping because there is no land 
drainage, and you must return the water to the canal. 

45.589. Has the proposal to sink this battery of tube wells for experi- 
mental purposes been definitely approved by Government? — ^I have no 
information on that point. 

45.590. Mr, Barron : I think you are stiU hunting for an area in which to 
conduct the experiment, are you not? — We are, yes. 

45,691. When you are able to recommend a definite area. Government will 
then consider whether to adopt the scheme or not? — Quite, it is a question 
of costs; I believe the general principle of having a scheme of this type has 
been approved. 

45.592. If a suitable area can be found? — Yes. 

46.593. Sir Henry Lawrence: What would be the extent of the area pro- 
posed? — 6,400 acres. 

46.594. There would be 16 wells in an area of 6,400 acres? — ^Yes, 10 
square miles. 

45.595. The Chavrmom : 1 see that it is estimated that, excluding the costs 
of cultivation but including interest on capital outlay at seven per cent., 
and depreciation at per cent,, the running costs amount to Rs.40 per 

Mr. T. A. Miller Brownlie. 
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acre cropped, and this for a lift when the water level does not exceed 
30 ft. ? — ^Which scheme is this? 

45.596. This is on page 23 of the revised five-years programme ;* the 
conclusion is that the cropped area being 87J per" cent, of the cultivated 
area, the running costs per acre of cultivation would be Es.35?— This has 
not been prepared by me; if you look at page 25 you will see my figures. 

45.597. Are you familiar with the figures to which I am referring?— It 
has not been prepared by me, and I do not quite know how those figures are 
arrived at. In getting at the cost of cultivation it all comes down to the 
question of lift. 

45.598. But here is an estimate where the lift does not exceed ’30 ft. ? — 
Yes. 

45.599. If the tube wells were operated by Government, Government would 
have to charge the cultivators Bs.35 per acre in order to cover the working 
expenses?— Yes. 

45.600. The memorandum goes on to say that this eliminates from practical 
consideration any prospect that owners of wells over areas of the size con- 
templated would consent to substitute for their own wells a system which 
contemplates such very heavy ahiana; is that in general conformity with 
your expectations in this matter.? — I have had one lot of applications from 
about 60 cultivators in the Jullundur District, and they aU agreed to pay 
a water rate of Ils.60 per acre per crop, provided they can have tube well 
irrigation; they agreed to pay that and they sent in written applications. 
That is the highest rate I have known landowners to be willing to pay. As 
a rule they are willing to pay about Its.25 to Bs.80 at the outside. 

45,601-2. So that you do not agree with that conclusion; namely, that 
having to charge ahiana at Bs.35 per acre would put the scheme out of 
court?— I do not agree. 

45.603. Sir Qcmga Bam: AVhen you say 30 feet, do you also include the 
draw-down? — ^No, normal water level. 

45.604. Including that the lift will be more than 40 ft.? — ^Including that 
the lift will probably be 42 or 43 feet. 

45605. Sir JELenry Lawrence : What is the depth of water in the Jullundur 
district from which these cultivators have made this application.? — About 
25 feet or 28 feet. In this particular scheme where they were willing to 
pay Bs.60 per acre, it was very much deeper; the water level there was 
50 feet odd from ground surface; that is why the rate is so high. 

46.606. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you taken a section of the soil there? — We 
made no boring. 

45.607. "Professor Gangulee : Is it not a fact that the water levels in those 
districts are falling? — Yes, in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 

45.608. The Chairman: Could you tell us something about the work which 
you are carrying out in deepening existing open wells by sinking a tube into 
the bottom of the well?— We have at the present moment in the Punjab 
fiO well borers with the necessary plant and staff and there are 16 more well 
borers under training at the present time. These borers are distributed 
throughout the province for the purpose of putting down bores in existing 
wells and the method of deepening depends on the geological conditions in 
the locality. If we meet with an impervious stratum we simply pierce that 
and form a cavity under the impervious stratum ; if there is no impervious 
stratum we put down a strainer. 

45.609. And fix a pump.? — No; this is in an existing well and the water 
way area is added to the well area so that the water may be lifted from 
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the well and from the tube. It is simply augmenting the supply in the 
existing well. 

45.610. Can you give us any idea of the cost of that work ? — ^The average? 
cost of a boring is about E,s.270 over the province. 

46.611. For how many feet? — ^The average is about 80 feet. 

46.612. From the bottom of the well? — Yes. 

46.613. Sir Gcmga Bam: How much per foot? — About Ilfi.3 and some 
annas including the pipe 

46.614. The Chaiiman: Is there a very large demand from cultivators 
for that class of work? — There is a very large demand. 

45,616. Can you satisfy that demand? — We are doing our best now with 
this increase of staff which we have got. Up to about two years ago we only 
had 20 borers; now we have 60, and we hope to work up to 140. 

45.616. Are you of opinion that your department has a suflOiciently accurate 
general knowledge of the sub-soil water levels in the province to advise 
cultivators as to the feasibility of sinking tube wells? — ^Not in all districts; 
that knowledge only applies to places where we have put down a considerable 
number of bores. 

45.617. Has Government put down any experimental bores? — ^Yes, they 
put down some each year. 

45.618. At Government's expense? — ^Yes. 

45.619. And if you strike water do you develop that and sink a tube well? — 
Frequently we put it down in a privately owned well as a trial. We ask the 
owner to agree that if it proves successful he should pay the cost; then of 
course he works the well and gets the benefit of the boring; otherwise we 
simply withdraw the tube and there is very little loss to Government apart 
from labour expenses. 

45.620. On page 713, in answer to our Question 9 (c), you suggest that the 
possibility of lining the existing canals in order to prevent seepage ought 
to be inquired into, and you add that canals can be lined when in flow. How 
is that achieved? — ^By means of a caisson and compressed air. 1 designed 
one 10 months ago foi4 the Punjab Irrigation Department; they were some- 
what doubtful about this and they sent Home for a design from a firm and 
it was found that the firm’s design was identical with my own design. 

45.621. You move the caisson about over the floor of the canal until you 
have completed the lining process? — ^Yes, for putting in a concrete floor 
60 feet long and 26 wide. 

45.622. Would the use of the caisson add greatly to the expenses of lining 
in the canal? — worked that out with the Superintending Engineer here 
and I have not got his figures; he had toi get some final data in the matter, 
but he told me that the result of his calculations was that it costs very 
little more to line when the canal is in flow than when the canal is closed. 

45.623. On the same page, in answer to Question 10 (/), you talk about the 
production of cheap fuel. Would you suggest the growing of trees along the 
divisions of fields and also lining the roads? — I think up to a certain extent 
I would put them along the roads for the benefit of the shade; I would not 
recommend the growing of trees to the divisions of fields ; for any additional 
fuel that may be required apart from the lining of roads, 1 would put down 
small plantations. 

45.624. Because the same quantity of wood is less liable to damage the 
yield by casting a shadow on the crop: is that your point? — ^Yes. 

‘ 45,626. On page 714, in answer to Question 14 (a) , you express yourself as 
being in favour of the Central Government undertaking the production of, 
or at any rate the research into, agricultural implements? — Yes, I think 
that is very essential. 
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45,626. Principally in order that a needless multiplicity of types may be 
avoided? — That is the main reason and it would also avoid a certain amount 
of duplication work if it is done under one central charge, 

45»627. So far as that is true does it not apply to all research .P — ^Of course; 
but you want to avoid duplication. 

45.628. Who, do you suggest, should manufacture these agricultural imple- 
ments once improved types have been evolved?— If we can get types that are 
recognised as suitable for particular areas then private firms will take up 
the work. The difficulty just now is that there are a great many types 
wanted and very often the number produced of on© type is very limited and 
it costs the firm a very large sum. 

45.629. What type of crop sampler are you thinking of at the bottom; of 
page 21 ? — ^That was brought to my notice by our last Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. Jacoby who was dissatisfied with the method of estimating crops in the 
Punjab at that time. He said it left too much to the human element! and 
asked if a sampler could not be made up and I sketched out at that time a 
design for a sampler which would go through the field and cut a definite 
strip, thrash and weigh the produce. 

45.630. By that means you would be able to carry out a large number of 
crop cutting experiments with accura^? — ^Yes; and very quickly too. 

45.631. Sir Jam eft McKenna. You have told the Chairman that the 
teaching staff do a certain amount of research. How much teaching, for 
example, does the Agricultural Chemist do in the College? — I am afraid 
I cannot give you the information straight off. 

45.632. I mean roughly. He takes the most advanced course, I think? — 
Yes, it is a matter of two or thiee periods a week, 

46.633. In which subjects do these specialist officers give special courses? — 
Most of these officers are specialists in crops. What are the arrangements 
for the general teaching of ordinary botany and applied botany?— We have 
an Associate Professor of Botany. 

45.634. Does the Professor of Agriculture have a district charge in 
addition to his duties as Professor of Agriculture in the college?— Yes, he 
has district work, and he is also Deputy Director of Agriculture for the 
Lyallpur Circle. 

46.635. How many districts does his work embrace? — His W'ork embraces 
the districts of Lyallpur, J'hang and Sheikhupura, also the British Cotton 
Growing Association farm at Khanewal. 

45.636. Apart from his teaching as Professor of Agriculture, ihe carries 
out the duties of Deputy Director of Agriculture over that area? — Yes. 

45.637. That is the contribution that he makes to research? — ^Yes, 

45.638. Have you formed any estimate of the standard of degrees being 
given in Agricultural Science by the Lahore University? — ^I do not quit© 
understand you 

45.639. Do you think the standard is high or low, ordinarily? — T think 
the standard, on the whole, is good. 

45.640. What arrangements are made for examining for the degree? — 
Thei-e is one internal examiner and one external examiner; a Professor of 
this College is the internal examiner, and for ihe external side there is an 
outsider. 

46,641 Is any emphasis laid on practical agricultui'e in the examination 
as opposed to the theoretical side? — ^Yes, there is a regular examination in 
practical agriculture which is part of the subject. 
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45,642. Is any spe^sial emphasis laid on it? Suppose a boy passed his 
theory examination, and was just on the margin with regard to the practical 
examination? — Then he is failed. 

46,648. ProfeJ^sor Qangulee : Are you in favour of raising the standard of 
admission? — I would like to see it raised. 

45.644. Would you like to see the entrance standard raised to the inter- 
mediate class? I am afraid if you are going to have the intermedia re class 
as the entrance standard, then you will require at least a three years’^ 
course after that, and that is going to make education for the student here 
more expensive than it is at present, so that we would probably lose the 
men we are trying to get. 

46.645. Perhaps if you raised the standard of entrance you could give 
more efficient education; for students would come to you with a certain 
amount of preliminary scientific training? — ^They would but as I say, by 
admitting them here at a higher stage we would require to give at least 
three years. 

45.646. On what do you base your definition of agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists? Do you follow the schedule indicated by the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act? — ^Yes. 

45.647. I understand for certain special reasons you admit non- 
agriculturists. What are those special reasons? — You will occasionally get 
a non-agriculturist whose father or he himself may own a fairly largo tract 
of land, and he wishes to go back to it; in a case' like that we take the man 
in because to all intents and purposes he is an agriculturist. 

45.648. Provided he has the land and equipment? — ^Yes, and desires to 
take it up in order to go back to the land. 

45.649. With regard to research carried out at the College, do you as 
Principal supervise it? — ^No. 

46.660. Who does that? — The research work is carried out under the 
Directoi of Agriculture. 

45.661. You have nothing to do with it? — No. 

45.662. In addition to your 'vvork as Principal, are you able to carry on 
any research yourself? — ^A certain amount, but nob very much. T would 
like to be able to do a great deal more. 

45.653. This additional work as the Principal must be a handicap to you? 
— ^It is. 

45.654. What improvements have been made by the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department in implements? Can yon tell us of any improvements in 
existing farm implements which you can confidently recommend to the 
f aimer? — The Engineering Section does not recommend implements, it 
tries to carry out improvements desired by the Professor of AgriculfcuT»o or 
Deputy Directors of Agriculture. If they point out that an implement is 
not satisfactory, and ask if it is feasible to alter it in some way, we try 
to meet their requirements ; and sometimes in doing that we evolve a new 
typo. 

45.655. Yon do not carry on any investigations to improve the existing 
types? — ^We wish to do that, and I have applied for an Executive Engineer 
for that purpose, and Government has sanctioned his appointment for two 
years, but we have cliffiulty in getting the right type of man. 

46.656. I suppose you have not been able to devote any attention to 
imploments suitable for barani tracts? — No, we have made no distinction 
beiween the tracts for which the implements are required. 

45.657. On page 173 of the provincial memorandum* certain improved 
ploughs, harrows and drills are referred to. Do you think the improvements 

* Memorandum prepared for the Commission by the Punjab Government 

(not printed). 
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made have reached a stage where they can be handed over to the manu- 
facturers? — Those are now manufactured on the farm, and not by the 
Engineering Section. 

45.658. Have anv of these reached a stage where they can be taken ever 
by the manufacturers? — Yes, for example, there is a seed drill and a harrow. 
I believe they are being made by some outside manufacturers. 

45.659. Is your department in touch with any Indian manufacturers? — 
Wo are to a certain extent. We have had trial rmplements from them, and 
sometimes get additional oi'es if they are found satrsfactory. 

45.660. How does the quality of implements manufactured in India com- 
pare with that of imported implements?^ — ^There is a very great dilference. 
The quality of implements manufactured in India is poor. 

45.661. Is it the steel which is poor or the design? — ^The steel does not 
often exist. The design is poor as a rule, but sometimes the implements 
are copied direct from an imported pattern, and then the design is right 
to a certain extent, but the material is bad. When we make implements 
here we import the wearing parts. 

45.662. Are you in touch at all with manufacturers of implements in 
England and other countries? — To a certain extent. We import a number 
of implements. 

45.663. Some manufacturers in England told me once that they aid non 
know the actual conditions prevailing here, and they did not know to whom 
to go for information. I want to know whether your department is at all 
in touch with the manufacturers at Home ,? — We are. When I have been 
Home ou leave I have gone to see the manufacturers and discussed matters, 
and wo have had alterations made in implements and machines. Thau was 
also done by the late Professor of Agriculture, Mr. Roberts, and by Mr. 
Faulkner. 

45.664. One often hears the complaint that they do not get adequate 
information from the Agricultural Department as to the exact requirements 
of a province? — ^It is very difficult to give the exact requirements. The 
agriculturist and the engineer have to work in the very closest co- 
operation in order to produce a new implement, and if an agriculturist 
from this countiT” goes Home and confers with engineers, you cannot 
expect to have the correct type of implement turned out as a result ck' that 
conversation. To my mind, to evolve suifcabl-el implements for this country 
is the work of years. 

45665. Do you consider that the standardisation of farm implements Such 
as ploughs, hoes, barrows, etc., would be an advantage? — ^If we can 
standardise the implements we will get a very substantial reduction in 
the cost of production 

45.666. Mass production would reduce the cost? — Yes. 

45.667. Do you think a stage has been reached when the plough can be 
standardized? — I do not think so. A great deal of work has still to be 
done on the plough. 

45.668. Do you think water-lifting arrangements can be standardised? — ^No. 
Practically nothing has been done on that, and it is a kind of machine 
which cannot very easily he standardized. You have to consider the varying 
lifts, and so on*; you cannot standardise the whole machine. So far as 
certain parts are concerned, many are already standardised. 

45.669. But with regard to the most important implement, the plough, 
nothing has been done yet? — ^A great deal has been done. Western imple- 
ments have been modified to a very large extent, but there is still a great 
deal to be done. 
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45.670. Do you consider the facilities provided in your workshop are 
adequate for research in agricultural engineering? — At present, yes. Govern- 
ment has been very good in tlie last few years in providing facilities. I 
have said in my note that the chief dijBBlculty is in getting assistants. 

45.671. You have all the equipment necessary, but you leqnire more 
assistants? — ^Yes. If additional equipment is required from time to time 
1 think it will be provided. 

45.672. What has been the cost of the entire workshop? — ^As it stands at 
present? 

45.673. Yes. Could you kindly give us a statement showing both recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure? — The capital cost of the workshop as ib 
stands at the present time amounts to JR.s.1,44,000, of which sum Rs.28,600 
represents the cost of all buildings and Rs.54,500 represents the cost of all 
machines. From the workshop accounts the expenditure for the financial 
year 1925-26 amounted to Rs.l, 03,400. This sum includes an item of 
lls.28,600 for providing gas and electric power for the College and the 
making of furniture and apparatus etc. required in the College. Rs.31,000 
was the expenditure under the head ‘‘ Workshop and includes items such 
as the making of experimental carts, water lifts, cultivator's winnowers 
and reinforced concrete work in the new power house. The third main item 
“ Boring Works " amounted to Rs.34,000 and represents repair, maintenance 
and carriage of boring plant, the manufacture of strainers and the cost 
ef experimental bores. The balance of Rs.9,800 was for apparatus etc., for 
the various sections of the department. 

45.674. On page 708, you tell us that certain lines of research are of All- 
India importance and might be more economically carried out under the 
direction of a central authority. What lines of research have you in mind? 
— The hydraulic experimental station is one, and the question of implements. 

45.675. What do you consider the best and most effective form of demon- 
stration? Demonstration on the farmer’s own land or on your own demon- 
stration farm? — have not much experience of agriculture proper, but one 
thing which impressed me was the demonstration carried out on the farmers’ 
own land in the Muzaffargarh district with regard to the elimination of 
earcockle. I douht whether that would have had the same effect had it 
heen carried out on a demonstration farm. 

45.676. Mr. Calvert: You say you are not in favour of providing teaching 
facilities such as those at Lyallpur in other parts of the province. Is that 
because the teaching at Lyallpur is not suitable for other parts of the 
Province?— No. I think LyaUpur should be developed as highly as possible 
first. To provide similar facilities in other parts of the Province would be 
a very expensive business. 

45.677. Do you think the teaching at Lyallpur is suitable for parts of 

the Province which are not canal-irrigated? — There is no reason why it 
should not be. ^ 

45.678. You have no haram cultivation in Lyallpur.P — That is so. 

45.679. Two-thirds of the Punjab is boram cultivation ?— Yes. 

45.680. You have no chaKi cultivation here? — ^No. 

45.681. Sugarcane is practically a chahi crop in the Punjab?— That is a 
question to put to the Professor of Agriculture, but it seems to me it does 
not matter where the water comes from. 

45.682. You have no rice cultivation here?— That again is a question of 
water. 

46.683. \jra would not favour teaching institutions in ottier parts of the 
province which are markedly dissimilar to LyallpnrP— No, unless first of all 
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you are going to improve Lyallpur as Iiighly as it can be improved. Make 
Ly allpur as perfect as you can make it before you start duplicating it. 

45.684. We have had evidence given from across the Jhelum liver that 
no re^arch is being carried on in this province of any value to the cultivator, 
meaning the cultivator across the Jhelum river. Do you not think that 
IS a fairly common opinion across the Jhelum — have not heard it before. 

45.685. Perhaps people from the Agricultural Department have not been 
across the Jhelum river to listen to these complaints? — ^The Engineering 
Section has been. 

45.686. You say that a more expensive education would debar many of 
the sons of the poorer-class farmers from benefiting by an agricultural 
training. Do you think the sons of the poorer-class farmers should have 
an agricultural training on these lines? — do. I think it is the sons of 
farmers that we want in this college. 

45.687. Would you favour a less expensive system of training for the 
sons of the poorer farmers? — ^A course corresponding to the two-year course 
would be useful, but a man who gets to that stage wants to get all' the 
education he can, I do not see why you should put the degree beyond 
his reach. 

45.688. Over 80 per cent, of our cultivators cultivate less than 5 acres. 
What is your view of the training that should be given to men from 
that class? — They can take the two-year course here, or they can take the 
vernacular course. They have a choice. We have the six months vernacular 
course, the two years leaving certificate course and the four years degree 
course. 

45.689. Apart from the provision of officials for Government service, you 
have not in this college any course for the man who comes here with a 
view to going back and improving his own land? — ^That man will get the 
instruction he wants in one or other of the three courses we provide. 

45.690. Your six months’ course has about forty students, and there are 
four million cultivators in this Province? — Yes, 

45.691. What are you going to do if the demand for some form of agri- 
cultural education on the part of those four million cultivators increases? — 
If we get the demand, we can expand to meet it. We have done so already ; 
in response to the demand, we liave doubled the size of that class, and we 
have now a similar vernacular course at Gurdaspur. 

45.692. If you look ahead and assume a greater interest in higher agricul- 
ture in the future, how would you meet a demand from the some .of these 
four million cultivators for practical training?— By extending our 'vernacular 
course. 

46.693. That would mean having institutions outside Lyallpur? — Not 
necessarily. 

45.694. You would bring students here from all over the Punjab? — The 
six months’ course is given at Lyallpur and Gurdaspur, and we can arrange 
to hold it in other parts of the Province also ; it does not require the same 
apparatus or staff as the degree course. 

45.695. You know that most of the students who attend these colleges all 
over India aim at Government service? — ^Yes, 

45.696. Do you think the type of education which turns out men for 
Government service is suitable for the small man who wants to work with 
his own hands on his own land? — ^If we give the degree course it is the 
be.st education we can give at the present time, and whether the student 
subsequently turns his attention to Government service or something else 
does not matter so far as the college is concerned. 
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45.697. What type of education would you give the sons of tlie small 
cultivators? — Ab i say, we have three courses here which anyone who wants 
to may join. It is not what we wish to give the cultivator hut what the 
cultivator wishes to take 

46.698. Have you ever worked out a rough figure for the cost to Govern- 
ment of turning out a B.Sc. in agriculture from this college? — have not, 
and it would be difficult to do so, because the college and xhe research 
institute are combined. This is not a purely educational institution. 

45.699. It would work out at some thousands of rupees? — I cannot tell 
you; I have not worked it out. 

45.700. Is not that cost too great to be reduplicated? — ^I do not know. 
If Government con now afford to run an institution of this sort I dare say 
Government can afford to duplicate it, or enlarge this institution, if there 
is a demand for the education it provides. The education is undoubtedly 
benefiting the province. 

45.701. Do you not admit that the number of students which Government 
can educate on these expensive lines is very severely limited by the cost? 
— ^I do not know the cost. 

45.702. The average land revenue in this province is Rs.lO a head, so 
that Government cannot give much more than Rs.lO a head back to the 
cultivator in education? — I do not anticipate that in our time Government 
is going to take up the question of educating to the B.Sc. stage our four 
million cultivators, or even a hundredth part of them. 

45.703. You have not thought out any way of meeting a possible demand 
for a big extension of education on the part of the small cultivator? — 
For a man who wants to go back to the land there is the six months* 
vernacular course. 

45.704. You would stop there? — Yes, or give him the two years’ course; 
but if he wants to take the B.Sc. course, let him. 

45.705. You do not think the two years’ course and the B.Sc. course are 
completely out of the question owing to their cost.P — No. For the last 
four or five years we have had 200 to 250 applications per annum for 
admission to the college, and of those we take 25 per cent. That is from 
the Punjab, with a small number from other provinces. 

45.706. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you admit students from other provinces? — 
A limited number. I think we keep nine seats for them. 

45.707. From what other provinces do they come? — ^From any of them; 
Bombay, Sand, the Dnited Provinces, the Central Provinces, and so on. 

45,706. Professor Gangulee: Is this increase in the number of applicants 
due to the cheapness of the degree? — ^There is no very great increase in 
the number of applications from year to year. I think any slight increase 
which has taken place is due more to the number of students ^e have 
taken into Government service in recent years. 

45.709. Mr, Calvert* Have you much experience of graduates of this 
college who have taken to farming on their own account? — ^No. Very 
few have. 

45.710. There is one in Lyallpur? — Yes. 

45.711. Is he doing well? — As far as I know. I see him from time to time. 

45.712. He has found his training really valuable? — ^Yes. 

45.713. Have you worked out comparative costs per acre irrigated of 
irrigation from tube wells and ordinary wells -Yes. 

45.714. Can you give me a rough figure? Is it about Rs.40 with the 
tube well? — It depends on the lift. The tube well is 15 to 20 per cent, 
cheaper than bullock power from the same depth. 
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45.715. Assuming, of course, a sufficient area?— Yes. 

45.716. At what point does the oil-engine beat the bullock as a lifting 
agency .P — T do not know of any point at which bullock power is cheaper, 
unless you are dealing with a very trifling area. In the case of a very 
small area it may be cheaper; I have not gone into it. There is a limit to 
the minimum power you can apply economically, but when you do apply 
it, you have power at a cheaper rate than with bullocks. 

45.717. A tube well is practically confined to areas of 200 acres and 
oyer? — From 150 acres. It is a question of the time you pump. With a 
single tube and a single engine, pumping from 10 to 12 hours a day, that 
would mean 100 to 150 acres. 

45.718. In the case of a well with exhaustible supplies of water, bullock 
power may be cheaper than a tube well in certain cases? — You can hardly 
compare the two. If you want to compare tube wells with ordinary wells, 
you will have to compare one tube well with about ten ordinary wells. 
One tube well is equivalent to ten ordinary wells. 

45.719. I was only trying to throw light on some evidence we got else- 
where. On the question of the standardisation of implements, taking 
Europe as a whole has standardisation proceeded far there? — ^No; I do not 
think tliere has been that co-operation between the agriculturist and the 
engineer that is necessary. You will still find cases where the manu- 
facturer is trying to sell something without in every case trying to meet 
the requirements of the agriculturist. 

45.720. When attention is drawn to the large variety of ploughs and 
other implements in India, it is well to remember there is practically the 
same v^ariety in Europe? — ^Yes, but not the same variety in use, I think. 

45.721. Mr, Kamai: With regard to the policy of admitting students 
to the college which you describe on page 710 of your note, where you 
say you do admit a few non-agriculturists for special reasons, may I know 
if it is realised that in effect what you are doing is to turn agriculturists 
into non-agriculturists and non-agriculturists into agriculturists — ^No, I 
do not appreciate that. 

45.722. If, say, 300 men are turned out by your college, most of them 
will go into Government service. That means you are turning 300 men 
who belonged to the agriculturist classes into non-agriculturists? — ^They 
are being taken into Government service to improve the agriculture of the 
province I call a man who is engaged in that work an agriculturist; he 
is employed in agriculture. 

45.723. Is that the object with which they are trained, that they should 
join the Agricultural Service and not farm their own lands? — ^I say in my 
note that the majority of students desire to take up Government service. 

45.724. I know that is their desire, but I am asking you what the 
correct policy should be when a college like this is opened. You will admit, 
I believe, that the main object should be the improvement of agriculture 
directly at the hands of these agricultural graduates? T^. 

45.725. Now, to serve its real object, either you must restrict the 
admission of these graduates from your college into Government service 
or, in the alternative, you must produce from this college such a large 
number as to leave a surplus after all the posts in Government service 
have been filled for actual farming?— I agree. 

45.726. As long as the men turned out are all taken into Government 
service, you are turning what were originally agriculturists into what 
I call non-agriculturists? — ^I do not agree there. A man is an agriculturist 
whether he works for Government as an agriculturist or for himself as 
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an agriculturist. He is working on the land and engaged in agriculture, 
and he remains an agriculturi^. 

45.727. You have said something about wireless and given some details 
of a scheme. Will you amplify that? On page 711 you say the cost 
of installing receiving sets in 124 tehsils would be something like a lakh, 
and on the same page you say that for agriculture, education, veterinary 
and health you consider Rs. 12,000 a year would be a reasonable rent^ 
for a company which might work a broadcasting station. We would like 
to have further details about this scheme of yours. For a province like 
the Punjab you think an initial cost of a lakh and a recurring cost 
of Ils.12,000 a year would be ample? — No, but that would start the scheme 
and put a receiving station into a school in each tahsil. That would be 
a commencement. I should like to see receiving sets in each zaiL 

45.728. Y"ou mention a mechanical crop estimator for crop-cutting ex- 
periments. At present, that work is done by the Revenue Department, 
and they classify the crop as being 4 annas, 8 annas, 12 annas or what- 
ever it may be. you do not want the human element to come in; you 
want this done by a mechanical estimator. W^ill you amplify that a little? — 
It will be a sort of reaping machine which will go through a field and 
cut a strip in front of it, take the cut grain back, thresh ib and weigh it. 

45,729- Professor Gangulee: These implements are used only for crop- 
cutting experiments? — ^Yes, purely for estimating purposes. 

45.730. Mr, Kamati For the use of this sort of estimating machine, you 
presuppose there will be a very long stretch of furrow, and that in each 
village the greater part of the cultivated area will consist of one crop; 
otherwise your estimating machine will not work? — ^This is to estimate one 
particular crop. You would not want a very big area for it. 

45.731. In provinces whei-e fragmentation of land has gone very far 
and there is a variety of crops within the same village would a mechanical 
estimating machine be of any value? — ^Not in small fields of an acre or 
less. It would be of use in a field 200 to 300 feet long. 

45.732. In other words, such a machine would be more suitable in 
the Punjab than in other provinces, where fragmentation has gone very 
far ? — ^Yes. 

45.733. You say that standardisation of ploughs and other implements 
should preferably be done by the Central Government?— Yes. 

45.734. You also say in another place that co-operation between the 
agriculturist and the engineer is necessary to evolve a suitable type of 
plough or other implement? — Yes; the standardisation of types. 

45.735. If the Central Government were to undertake the work of 
standardisation, is it your idea that they would call together agriculturists 
from your own and other provinces, and agricultural engineers, with a 
view to finding out suitable types for the different provinces? — If this is 
done by the Central Government what they will do is to carry out the 
work in two or three places in the province. 

45.736. You mean that experiments should be carried out in your 
province by the Central Government — ^The Central Government would be 
in charge of this particular line of investigation. The investigation would 
be carried out in each province by an officer working under the Central 
Government. 

45.737. It comes to this, that representatives of the Central Government 
would come to each province and, with the co-operation of your agricultural 
officers, carry out these investigations? — ^Yes, or the province may depute 
an engineer to work under the Central Government. 
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45.738. Have you considered whether there might not be a difficulty in 
view of the fact that agriculture is a transferred subject? — I do not think 
there would be. 

45.739. The second difficulty in the way of standardisation would be the 
various types of implement which in a vast country like India would be 
required for the different kinds of soil and other conditions met with, would 
it not? Have you visited other provinces? — ^1 have. I do not think the 
number of types will be so great as one might imagine. If the matter were 
investigated, I think we could reduce it to three or four types for the 
Punjab, and I do not see why that should not be done in other provinces 
also. Certain of the types which suit the Punjab would suit other provinces. 

45.740. Taking the plough as an example, you think in the Punjab you 
would not require more than three or four types of plough? — Three or foui 
types would cover our requirements. 

46.741. Would those few types cover the requirements, of, say, Madras or 
Bengal, where a small plough suitable for very small bullocks is necessary? — 
We have a small plough for small bullocks in one part of the Punjab as 
well, and it is possible a plough which would suit that area of the Punjab 
yvould also suit Madras. That is why I say this work should be carried out 
under the Central Government. 

45.742. I am trying to find out whether the number of types which will be 
required will be small or large ?—Por the whole of India, I consider the 
number will be small. 

45.743. Mr. Boherts: Do you regard the present position, when practically 
all the students of this college go into Government service, as a healthy 
one?^ — ^Yes. They are trained here for the good of the agriculture of thi 
province, and whether they are working for Government or for themselves 
they are working for the good of the agriculture of the province. I think as 
Government servants at the present time they are doing more good to the 
province as a whole than they possibly could do if they were working for 
themselves. 

45.744. In connection with the hydraulic experimental station, is it your 
idea that its work should be confined to measuring only the water-require^ 
ments of crops under present conditions, or do you consider that the study 
of different systems of farming should be undertaken? — ^I would certainly 
combine it with studying the different sj^stems of irrigating, that is to say, 
the different types of modules, <fcc. That could be done without affecting 
the value of the experiments with regard to the quantity of water. I 
consider that experiments regarding the quantity of water required by crops 
is of fundamental importance. 

45.745. An agriculturist as well as an engineer is required?— Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

45.746. If a different system of farming is introduced, there will be certain 
changes in the soil which would require study by other experts? — Yes, a soil 
physicist. 

46.747. So that jou would also press for that.?— The soil physicist would 
probably be able to take up that work in addition to his other work, say, 
at the research institution here ; he could have the station at Lyallpur. I do 
not say that you require a soil physicist on the spot, but I think you do 
require a whole-time engineer and a whole-time agriculturist on experimental 
work of that type. 

46.748. You are not quite so sure about the soil physicist?— I do not know 
the amount of work that has to be done in that respoct, but I do know the 
amount of work that is required to be done by the engineer and the agri^ 
culturist. 

46.749. Sir Ganeja Bam: That is because you are an engineer yourself? — 
Yes. 
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45.750. Mr, Boherts: With regard to crop cutting, is it not a fact that 
jou can now get, with reference to very large areas in the province, definite 
information about crop yields from zamindars? — Yes, we can, after the 
crops are harvested. 

45.751. Then why are these crop cutting experiments necessary in many 
parts F — I am afraid I cannot tell you; as I say, the matter was bx'ought to 
my notice by a former Director of Agriculture who required a machine for 
this purpose because he considered the present method of estimating growing 
crops to be inaccurate, and I say we can produce a machine for the purpose. 

45.752. On page 712, you compare the price of an implement made by you 
here with a quotation from Home; is not it a fact that these large manu- 
facturers as a rule strongly object to making a small number like that? — ^Yes. 

45.753. Would not that be reflected in the quotation? — Possibly, yes, if it 
is merely a matter of making two or three hundreds. 

45.754. What is the nearest implement to this one? — The horse hoe 
cultivator. 

45.755. What is the price of the American implement .? — We obtain Indian 
ones at Ils.36, and I think I am right in saying that the price of the American 
Planet Junior hoes landed here was very nearly double. 

46.756. Sir Henry Lawrence : I am not quite clear from your answers on 
page 710 whether you are in favour of or opposed to the proposal to raise the 
entrance qualification of students ? — I should like to see the standard higher 
than it is at present, but I do not wish it to cost the student any more for 
his education. 


46.757, Cannot that proviso be met in any way? — That is under investiga- 
tion at the present moment ; I hope it will be met. I do not think it would 
be met by making the entrance examination, say, equal to the present P.Sc. 
stage, the intermediate standard, because they will be required to give at 
least three years, and that would mean that the whole of the education then 
would be five years instead of the four years at present. 

45.758. Your object is to ensure that sons of agriculturists will not be kept 
out by higher entrance standards? — Yes.. 

45,769. Would it be reasonable to ask the Government to pay the expense 
of the fifth year which would be thus imposed? — I think it would be necessary. 

46.760. What would be the cost to Government of that? — ^That brings us 
back to the cost of education ; we should have to go into that ; but I think 
it could be met by scholarships such as we have at present. 

46.761. All students in the last year to receive a scholarship? — think that 
might be possible. 

46.762. How many students have you at the present time? — In our fourth 
year at the present time there are approximately 42. 

46.763. The cost to the student of the education is about Rs.600 a year, 
or is it more, including everything? — Yes, about Rs.600, probably not exceed- 
ing Re. 600. 

The monthly cost to students in the fourth year class is as follows : 



Rs. 

as. 

p. 

College fees 

12 

0 

0 

Games 

0 

12 

0 

Hostel fee 

2 

10 

8 

Lighting 

0 

12 

0 

Average cost of food ... 

28 

0 

0 

Total 

44 

2 

8 


per mensem. 

it 

a 

it 
> j 
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46.764. Sir Henry Lawence : So that this idea of giving them free educa- 
tion for the last year could be met at an expense of Rs.25,000 to the 
<3rovernment ? — ^Yes. 

45.765. Would that be a sufficient safeguard for the sons of agriculturists? 
—r-For that number of 40, yes, but there will come a time when we shall have 
to educate more than 40. 

46.766. But so far as the sons of agriculturists are concerned, Rs.600 per 
head per year would be sufficient provision? — Yes, for the last year. 

45.767. Do you think that is too great a demand to make on the provincial 
revenues? — I do not think that is a very heavy demand. It will take an 
extra year which of course also has to be considered. 

46.768. I want you to take everything into consideration? — If it is going 
to take five years in every other profession, I imagine that the time question 
would not arise ; but the cost of the education should not be more than it is 
at present, and that can be met by a scholarship of say Bis.600 per head. 

45.769. On those terms would you approve of raising the entrance qualifica- 
tion? — If that can be done, yes. 

45.770. Sir Ganga Bam: You know that in the Punjab there is a medical 
group taking the F.Sc. ; certain necessary subjects are laid down; the 
Medical Department select boys from that group for admission and then 
take them for a certain number of years for medical education? — ^Yes. 

45.771. Supposing that system were followed, that there was an agri- 
cultural group in the University, and F.Sc. boys passing in the agricultural 
group were taken ab Ly allpur College for three years, would not that meet 
the point? — Again the period comes to five years. 

45.772. It is five years instead of four; that is all? — That is a heavy 
item. It would produce the graduates, certainly, but, as I say, at 
additional cost. 

45.773. That would reduce your expense? — The expense I have in mind 
is not the expense to the college. 

46.774. Your curriculum at present is four years; that would reduce it 
to three years? — ^Yes, but then you are increasing the expense to the 
student by one year’s education. 

46.776. That is a different matter; it will be for them to consider that 
question; but will those boys be as efficient as they would be if they spent 
five years here? — Yes, I believe we could make them jusu as efficient in 
the three years course here if it started at the end of the F.Sc. course. 

45.776. A disqualification under which manufacturers of implements 
labour here which was pointed out to us by a manufacturing firm in Poona 
is that the raw material which comes to this country is subject to a duty 
of 30 or 40 per cent. ; the manufacturers in England are saved that expense 
and the product of their manufacturers in England and America is admitted 
free. Are you aware of that? — ^Yes, I am aware of that, but I do not 
think it is a very serious problem with regard to the smaller implements. 
The duty certainly does not exceed 30 per cent., and that is on the material, 
while in the manufacture of those implements the chief item is labour. 

46.777. I have brought that point to your notice and you might con- 
sider it? — ^Yes. 

46.778. When you propose a system of pumping with a battery of wells, 
what power do you contemplate, steam, oil or what ? — ^At the present moment 
we are investigating steam and oil. 

45.779. How do you convey the power? By compressed air or electricity? 
— ^We are considering those two systems of distribution, compressed air 
and electricity. 
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45.780. You are experimenting on both systems We are not experi- 
menting, but we are comparing them now for estimating purposes. 

45.781. You have not formed any definite conclusion on that matter? — ^No. 

45.782. Before you advise anybody to go in for tube wells, do you take 
a section of the ground with a view to finding out what the subsoil con- 
tains .P — In a district we do not know we do make a trial boring. 

45.783. In a district, the soil may vary from one plaoe to another; have 
you arrived at any formula by which you can say that given a certain 
depth of coarse sand, it will give so many cusecs? — ^Yes, we know the 
quality of the sand, and if we have had one or two borings in a district, 
then in that neighbourhood we can give an estimate with considerable 
confidence that we shall be correct. If we do not know the district, we 
make a trial boring. 

45.784. You said that the cost of boring comes to Ils.3 per foot ? — ^In the 
small sizes, yes; in the large ones it comes to as much as Rs.7 — 8 — 0. 

45,786. A gang that I left in Patiala are doing it for 8 annas a foot 
at 6 ins. ? — But my estimate includes the pipe. 

45.786. My figure also includes the pipe ; I mean ordinary sheet iron pipes 
riveted together. Are you aware of the Japanese system of boring with 
bamboo? — ^The Kazusa system, yes; I know it. 

45.787. Have you tried that? — ^No, I have not tried it. 

45.788. Can you give us a list of agricultural problems which require 
research, differentiating them between All-India problems and provincial 
problems? Have you thought of this? — ^No, I have not. 

45.789. Could you think of those and send us a note? — ^As far as my own 
section is concerned. 

45.790. Because some problems may be common to all provinces? — We 
have no problems of that sort in the Engineering Section at present, nor 
have any arisen so far. 

45.791. I am speaking of agricultural problems? — I am dealing with the 
Engineering Section. 

45.792. What course of engineering do you give in your college here? — 
We give four periods a week to the students. 

45.793. What do you teach them.? — Civil engineering as applied to 
agriculture. 

45.794. And a little mechanics also? — ^Yes, a certain amount. 

46.795. Are you preparing any lists of the delta of water required for 
crops? Have you seen the latest investigations made by the Irrigation 
Department in the Punjab? — ^No, I have not got that yet. 

45.796. If you do so, you must take into consideration the rainfall, 
otherwise it will be of little value? — ^With regard to tube wells we do take 
into consideration the rainfall of the district in calculating the number 
of days’ pumping that is required in the year, 

46.797. Sir Thomas Middleton: On page 715 of your memorandum, you 

say: To keep the masses on the land I do not consider that education 

in rural areas should be carried beyond the elementary stage.” You are 
referring to general education? — Yes. 

45.798. The number of pupils proceeding to an institution like Lyallpur 
is very small indeed as compared with the number of agriculturists in the 
Punjab ? — Quite. 

45.799. What is to be done for the technical instruction of the masses 
who do not proceed beyond the elementary stage? — ^They could take a 
six months vernacular course 
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46.800. What number of six months’ courses are being provided at present ? 
— One at present; this year we are starting two, and we shall have two 
from now onwards. 

45.801. These courses are general courses? — ^Yes. 

45.802. Is anything being done in the way of providing technical courses 
in special subjects for the agriculturist, as, for example, a course on sugar- 
growing and the manufacture of gur? — We have not taken up sugar- 
growing or gur in the Punjab. 

45.803. Or any one special subject? — ^Yes, we have a six weeks course 
going on at the present moment for loliars, village blacksmiths, on oil- 
engine running, repairs to implements, and so on. 

46.804. Do you think a great deal could be done for the technical education 
of the masses by expanding this short course system of education? — ^Yes, I 
do. I am in favour of short coursesi of instruction in special subjects. 

46.806. What age of students do you like to get to these short courses? — 
They come in at various ages just now; some of them are quite boys of 
14 and 16, and some are older men ovi^r 20. 

45.806. Generally speaking, would they be men of 20 to 28 P — ^That is about 
the age, yes. 

45.807. With regard to your college students, what are the favourite 
subjects taken by students who go up for the M.So. from Lyallpur? — 
Botany has claimed most of the men. 

46.808. How many have gone up in engineering subjects? — ^Por 1924 up 
to now we have had six students who have taken up engineering. 

45.809. From the M.So. ? — ^No, after leaving this college they have gone 
to Europe and studied engineering. 

45.810. I was thinking just now of the M.Sc. of your Lahore University P — 
Botany has claimed most of them. 

45.811. Then if we take advanced courses generally, you have had six 
go up in engineering? — ^Yes. 

45.812. What other subjects besides botany and engineering have been 
taken? — Entomology: in 1925 one student only studied for one year and 
then withdrew from the class; he took up Government employment. 

462813 . Reference has been made to raising the entrance standard to 
the F.Sc. ; would that mean that the period of residence at this college 
would be curtailed to three years? — Yes, I take it it would be. 

45,814. Would that also mean that the chances of the student getting 
the practical instruction which you can give in agriculture in this college 
would be reduced? — Very slightly. We have investigated that question to 
a certain extent, and I think it would be possible to prepare a course in 
which he would get first class training in the three years, provided he came 
here at the F.Sc. stage. 

45,816. I think you will agree that one of the great diflacultles one is 
faced with here is that of getting practical instruction for the young 
giaduates ? — We do not have dbficulty in regard to practical instruction. 

45.816. 1 should rather have said: is the young graduate getting practi- 
cal experience? That is the great difficulty? — Yes. 

45.817. Has any attempt been made to place young graduates on some 
of these large farms that you have in the Punjab? — There is a scheme 
of that kind under consideration at the present time; the proposal has 
been sent up by the Director of Agriculture and it is before Government 
now; the proposal is to put the graduates of the college here on to an 
area of land over a period of say five years. 
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45.818. That is for putting them on an area, of land for which they will 
themselves be responsible? — ^Yes, they are responsible for it; they would 
work under the supervision of the department. 

45.819. I was thinking of placing them out as apprentices on large farms 
where they would see the organisation of work on a large scale and also 
see improved methods? — I think that would be difficult with graduates in 
this country at the present time. 

45.820. You know that the practice is relatively common in other countries, 
for young graduates to go and get experience? — That forms part of their 
education in agriculture. 

45.821. On page 714 of your memorandum you refer to the subject of 
implements; there seem to be two types of problem in front of you there; 
first there is the question of improving the design and construction of the 
local implement. For example, I have seen in the Punjab implements the 
idea of which was borrowed from Bombay, but these implements seem 
to me to be better constructed and manufactured than those which I 
have seen in use in the Bombay Presidency. That type of improvement 
in local design, you will of course agree, is easily made by a skilled 
engineer .P — ^Yes, very often. 

45.822. But there is another type of work referred to in your memorandum ; 
that is the designing of machines or implements which would be suitable 
for mass production? — Suitable for cultivation in the first place. 

46.823. Yes, suitable for cultivation and also suitable for mass production ? 
— ^Any machine or implement is suitable for mass production if the numbers 
are required. 

45.824. That brings me back to the point that has already been raised: 
if we are to secure mass production, we must reduce our types, for example, 
of the plough? — Yes. 

45.825. You were questioned as to the number which you consider would 
be necessary for the Punjab? — Yes. 

45.826. A previous witness whom we questioned on the point expressed 
the view that for all India possibly as small a number as eight types of 
plough might be suitable ; have you any view on that ? — have not considered 
it from an All-India point of view, but I think we could reduce it in the 
Punjab to three or four types; but even then, with four types, that would 
mean producing an enormous number of implements. 

45.827. You will recognise, I think, that the main obstacle in dealing 
with these implements that are being made by mass production is not the 
production but the difficulty of getting people to adopt them? — I do not 
think so; I think if you give the cultivator a suitable implement he will 
use it and be only to glad to use it. 

45.828. But even in regard to the plough, which is an implement that 
has had long study and is well designed, the cultivator is very particular 
in his requirements? — Yes, because I do not think we have yet produced 
the right type of plough; I think we have more work to do on the plough 
than on any other implement. 

45.829. In evidence I think you said that the work which was required 
for the improvement of implements must necessarily take a very long time ? 
— Yes. 

45.830. You are basing that conclusion on experience in other countries 
in the attempts which have been made to design such implements as the 
plough, for example? — No, I do not know what time has been taken in 
designing the implements as they stand; I am basing it on experience of 
the results we have already obtained ; it requires a great deal of investigation, 
trial and testing and making of types before one can arrive at a 
suitable type. 
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45.831. But in fact a great deal of time and attention has been given, 
not only by engineers but by skilled mathematicians, to the design of the 
plough ? ^Yes, but I do not think to the same extent in India as in Western 
countries. 

45.832. I was not thinking of India.® — In Western countries it has been 
done, but conditions here are very different. 

45.833. You mention the reclamation of salt land at Narwala by 
washing; what is the cost of that process? Is it an expensive method of 
reclamation ?— I do not know the cost; I can probably get the details; that 
work was in progress when I came to the department and it struck me 
as having a wonderful effect ; other methods were tried. 

45.834. Could you say whether generally it was regarded as a successful 
experiment, or otherwise ? — The different methods were tried and it amounted 
to this, that deep cultivation and copious irrigation allowed that area to 
be cultivated, whereas it had not been cultivated before. Keclamation on 
these lines is not expensive; that is my point; but the experimental work 
which led to the conclusion that this treatment was sufficient was naturally 
expensive. 

45.835. Mr, Barron: One witness told the Commission that he thought 
all Indian Civilians and magistrates generally should be put through ai 
course of public health ; something of that sort is done, is it not, in regard 
to agriculture? — ^We give a course of one month which we term the Rural 
Economy Course to members of the Civil Service, Assistant Commissioners, 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, members of the Irrigation Department 
Assistant Engineers, and so on. 

45.836. Is the course going on at the present moment? — ^Yes, it finishes 
on the 20th of this month. 

45.837. How many Assistant Commissioners or Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners have you in it ? — We have six Assistant Commissioners and six Extra 
Assistant Commissioners. 

45.838. You were asked if you could give the cost to Government of a 
graduate from this college, but you were not able to do so? — ^I cannot do 
that, because, as I say, it is extremely difficult to separate research from 
instruction. 

45.839. In the report of the Education Department, the figure of 
Rs.l,08,(X)0 odd is given as the cost last year of this college as a professional 
college; did you supply that figure to the Education Department? — I 
did not. 

45.840. The Education Department said you or the Department of Agri- 
culture had ; but if there is such a figure in that report, is it worth anything 
at all ? Can any deduction be drawn from it as to the cost of a graduate ? — 
No, I should say not. A former Minister asked us to try and estimate 
the cost, and our difficulty was in apportioning time and cost between 
teaching and research; then he asked us to assume a division of time and 
cost between teaching and research ; we were faced with very great 
difficulties, and could not arrive at what I should call a reliable figure. 

45.841. You could not separate out the cost of your purely teaching work 
from that of all your other activities here .P— No; nor could we separate costs 
of such items as gas and electric power production etc. 

45.842. In view of the discussion regarding the amount of time and 
attention your department has paid to work on harani soils, let us take 
some of the results of the department; is not 8-A wheat a good wheat for 
harani land? — I cannot give an opinion on that. 

45.843. Perhaps you can give an opinion as to whether a bar harrow is 
a good implement for conserving moisture on harani land? — ^Yes, it is. 

2 A 
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45.844. Is it not a fact that the general principles of conserving moisture 
in soils are taught in this college, and therefore the knowledge acquired 
here is of use on harani as well as irrigated land ? — ^Yes, that is so. 

45.845. Do you know the Gurdaspur farm? — ^Yee. 

45.846. Is that irrigated or unirrigated? — ^They have a tube well there; 
part of it is laram. 

45.847. One hundred acres of it is unirrigated, is it not? — ^Yes. 

46.848. It depends entirely on rainfall ?^ — ^Yes. 

45.849. So that the work you do there is work on harani land? — 
That is so. 

45.850. When you are depending merely on rainfall, the conditions vary 
very much from year to year, do they not? — Quite, depending on the rainfall. 

45,861. Working under snch conditions, could you have drawn any definite 
conclusions very quickly? — am afraid I have not gone into that. 

45.852. It is not really your subject. With regard to the question as to 
whether demonstration should be carried out on farmers^ own lands or on 
demonstration farms, would you say that both systems have their merits? — 
Yes, undoubtedly. 

46.853. Is it not a fact that you can, for example, maintain continuity 
of work on your own farm and can arrange conditions in a way in which 
a farmer may not he always willing to allow you to do on his farm? — ^Yes, 
that is the point. 

45.854. It also may he the fact that on your own farm you can carry 
out demonstrations at a time that would not always suit the farmer? — Quite. 

45,865. So that both systems are necessary? — Yes, they are. 

45,865a. This morning the Commission saw your dairy. It has been 
suggested that there are no facilities in the Punjab for giving the staff 
of the Co-operative Department training in the taking of milk records, 
dairying or animal nutrition. Do you agree that no training of that sort 
can be given here? — ^No, I disagree; we have the facilities and we do give 
training in dairying here. 

45.856. To men of the Co-operative Department? — ^No, I do not think 
we have had men of the Co-operative Department actually taking a dairying 
course. 

45.857. But you could teach them to become milk recorders and so forth? 
—Yes. 

46,868. And you could teach them a good deal that would be useful to 
them in cattle breeding societies ? — Quite ; all that instruction is given here 
to students at the college. 

45.859. Sir Ganga Bam : You said that you are admitting students from 
other pz evinces; how many students have you now' from other provinces? 

45.860. Mr, Barron ; From other provinces an-d Indian States nine out of 
49 were admitted last year. 

45.861. Sir Ganga Bam, In view of the fact that tliey have coUeo-es of 

their own, why do they come here ; is it because they feel that they r^^ive 
superior education here?~I have myself asked applicants that question, 
and have been told that they think the training is better at Lyallpur than 
it IS elsewhere. j if * 

46.862. Is it because their parents live here?— No, their parents live in 

other provinces, ^ 

46.863. Then are we charging them for their education?— Tea, we are. 
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45.864. How much are we charging? — They are paying the ordinary 
fees plus a small addition for students from outside provinces. 

45.865. Is the Government getting any benefit from it? — Yes. 

45.866. I ask this question because the Punjab Government is charged 
Rs.10,000 per head for Punjabi students going to Roorkee in the United 
Provinces; you are not charging anything like that? — No, nothing of that 
sort. 

45.867. Have you made any investigations as to any tree that will not 
throw an injurious shade on crops? — No, I have not. 

45.868. M7\ Barron. With regard to that last question, I have always 
understood that it is the amount of water that the trees extract from the 
soil that does harm to the crops, rather than the shade I believe it is; 
but that is not a question that I have taken up ; the point that interests 
me there is the fact that crops do not grow so well in the neighbourhood 
of trees. 


45.869. Possibly that is owing to the subtraction of moisture required by 
the tree? — ^Yes, moisture extracted from the soil and shade. 

45.870. Sir Henry Lawrence : One gentleman has written to this Com- 
mission to say that this institution is of no value to the Mahommedans of 
the Punjab; is that correct? — Every year a large proportion of our 
students is Mahominedan, and they get the same training as the Hindus 
and Sikhs. 


45,871. Can you tell us what the pioportion of Mahommedans is? — 
I can get those figuies for you; as far as I remember, it is approximately 
50 per cent. Mahommedans, 25 per cent. Hindus, and 25 per cent. Sikhs. 


45,872. Could you verify those figures and let us know? — ^Yes. Of the 
sindentes admitted to the college in May last the proportion is as follows: — 

Hindus 27 per cent. 

Sikhs .. 35 „ 

Mahommedans 38 „ 

We ai rived at a proportion of — 

Hindus 25 per cent. 

Sikhs 25 ,, 

Mahommedans .. 50 ,, 

but the standard of intelligence of the Sikh applicants was higher than 
that of the ]\rahommedan applicants, and the proportion of Sikh applicants 
was also higher than the proportion of admissions as given. 

45,873 Professor Oangulee : Are you using dynamometer tests in design- 
ing your farming implements? — ^Yes, we have very recently obtained a 
recording dynamometer which we are putting into operation, foimerly 
we used the spring balance type, which is not sufllcienfcly accurate. 

45,874. You have no Soil Physicist in this college? — No. 


45.875. If a Soil Physicist worked in co-operation with the Agricultural 
Engineer, you could get better results? — ^1 do not think a Soil Physicist is 
so necessary as a professional agriculturist. 

45.876. Am I right in thinking that there is a growing demand for 
farm implements .P — Yes. 

45.877. The cultivators have taken to them and are anxious to get them? 
—Yes. 


45,878 What agencies have you for the distribution and sale of 
implements? — Every Deputy Director of Agriculture sells implements. 

45,879. Are they distributed through co-operative societies? — The Co- 
operative Department will take implements. Aro you referring to those 
made here or those imported from abroad? 
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45,880. To those maniitactured here?— Those are not supplied to Deputy 
Directors unless there is a demand for them. If there were any demand 
for them in the district the Deputy Director would be supplied with them. 

45,881 Are the implements manufactured here sold only by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and not by co-operative societies? — I do not think co- 
operative societies have ever asked for those implements. If they wanted 
them we could manufacture tihom and let them have them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

KHAN BAHADUR SAYAD Sir MEHDI.SHAH, 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E., Gojra, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QtfBSTiON 2 . — Agrioultuhal Education. — ( i) No. 

(ii) In Ly allpur district, agricultural education should be provided in 
every village school. 

(iii) Yes. 

(iv) Y’es. 

(v) If agriculture is made profitable. 

(vi) Yes. 

(vii) Teach the use of Raja and Meston ploughs, harrows, and the 
Automatic drilling of wheat .and cotton. 

(viii) This is not enough. 

(ix) No work. They read for service which cannot be had. 

(x) To make extensive use of experimental farms, so that such lads 
may have a liking for agriculture. 

(xi) Nil. 

(xii) If they can profit iu any way. 

(xiii) The Agricultural Department should Jii every village take odo or 
two squares on lease, and there make experiments, so that agriculturists 
111 rural areas may see the experiments and make better use of their own 
lands. Thus agriculture is sure to improve. This system should be intro- 
duced in the colonies only. 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — I n this district, a few 
agricultural societies have been formed, to demonstrate and do propaganda 
work, w'hicli are quite useless as they are not doing any work. T would 

suggest that the Agricultural Department should engage trained men in 

some villages in the rural areas, so that these men may lecture to the 
agriculturists and teach them the use of difierent machines and fertilizers, 
etc , as these rural agriculturists do not ever care to go to tho Agriculture 
College at Lyallpur. These men will also teach them tho benefits of the 
rotation of different crops. In my opinion, this will greatly help towards 
bettor education in practical agriculture. These men in rural areas can 

easily see to the pests and diseases of the crops, and take immediate steps 

to check and rcmiove them. 

QxfESTioN 4 .— Administration. — ( a) The Government of India may use- 
fully supplement the activities of the Local Governments, who should make 
use of the services of non-official influential men in each ilaqa. 

(c) Metalled roads are a great necessity for agriculturists. 

Posts and telegraphs should be increased, in the colonies specially. 

Question 5. — Finance. — ^T he taccavi rules are rather hard; these should be 
made more favourable, and long term should be allowed for repayment, with 
a very nominal interest. 

Question 6.— AGRtouT.Ti'RAL Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Necessity; fcheie is 
not enough income from agriculture. 

(ii) Shopkeepers of villages and markets. 

Mr. T, A. Miller Brownlie, 
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{h) On account of failure of crops the agriculturists generally get into 
debt., uhich, on account of theii' other regular expenses, they are unable 
to clear. The loans or taccavi should be given to them, either without or 
at very nominal interest; in case they are very heavily indebted, their 
lands should be put under Goveinment control to pay the debts from 
the income, and they may he given regular expenses for the necessities 
of life. 

Question 8. — Ibaigation'. — (a) In the following districts improvements can 
be made in agriculture by making tanks and wells: Campbellpur district, 
Pindigheb tehsil; Rawalpindi district, Pindi and Gujar &an tehsils, 
Jhelum district; Mianwali district, by non-perennial canals. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — In my experience of agriculture, I have 
noticed that sheep and goat manure is the best. Lands that have not been 
yielding any crops have been fertilised by this manure. The agriculturists 
keep their herds' of goats and sheep in their fields for some days and their 
manure is left in those plots and they are much better then. But in some 
villages it is rather difficult to maintain these herds as there are no grazing 
grounds. 

(/) The villagers find it difficult to obtain fuel wood, hence they are 
obliged to use cow dung as fuel. If the Canal Department would sell fuel 
wood at very cheap rates, I am sure people would stop using cow dung 
as fuel. 

Question 14. — Implements. — The new agricultural implements and 
machinery are good, but they are not much used as, when they get out of 
order, there is a want of facilities in rural areas to repair them. Their 
prices are also rather high. 

Question 16. — Veterinary. — (a) This department should be under the 
Director of Agriculture. ‘ 

(b) (i) In this district, the dispensaries are under the control of the Dis- 
trict Board and I think this system works quite well. 

(ii) Yes. . . ^ n 

(iii) No. This should be under the control of District Boards. 

(c) (i) The agriculturists have now learnt the use of these dispensaries 
and make full use of them. 

(ii) Touring dispensaries are not required. 

(d) In my opinion compulsory inoculation for contagious diseases is neces- 
sary, as the agriculturists do not voluntarily make use of it and thus 
contagious diseases spread. 

(e) Sometimes there is difficulty in securing serum. 

(/) No fees are charged for inoculation, hut the agriculturists have not 
vet learnt the benefit of the inoculation. 

" (g) The provision of further facilities for research into animal diseases is 
desirable, but this should take the form of a Provincial Research Institntion. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry. — Government should arrange to pro- 
vide well-bred bulls; this will improve the breeds of the live stock and also 
the dairy industry. 

Question 17. — ^Agricultural Industries. — It is very necessary that 
Government should do much more to establish rural industri^ ^nnected 
with the preparation of agricultural produce and there is a vast field for this 
in this Province, and specially in the Colony districts. This will provide 
subsidiary employment for the rural population. 

Question 18. — Ageioudtural Labour. — In my opinion, there is no surplus 
agricultural labour, as the industrial institutions pay high wages, and so 
the agriculturists even in these parts cannot get enough labourers. 
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Oral Evidence. 

45.882. The Chairman : K»han Bahadur Sayad Sir Mehdi Shah, you have 
provided us 'with a note of your evidence. Is there anything you would 
like to add to that at this stage P — ^No. 

45.883. You say that, in the Lyallpur district, ^ricultural education 
should be provided in every school. What class of agricultural education are 
you thinking of? — ^Any kind of education which is agricultural. 

46.884. You would have that even in the primary schools? — ^Yes. 

45.885. Do you mean that primary school children should be taught farm- 
ing ? — ^Yes. 

45.886. Do you not think they are better engaged in learning to read and 
write? — ^It may be said that I am against education, but I do not think that 
after five or six years they will learn very much; they will go back to 
their homes. 

45.887. In answer to our Question 2 (viii), where we ask you for your 
views on nature study, school plots and school farms, you are a little hard 
on us, because you say “ This is not enough Do you mean that nature 
study, school plots and school farms do not provide a sufficiently compre- 
hensive system of agricultural education in schools? — ^Yes. 

45.888. Further on, you make the suggestion that the Agricultural 
Department should in every village take one or two squares on lease and 
there make experiments, so that agriculturists in rural areas may see those 
experiments and make better use of their own land. Then you say that this 
should be done only in the canal colonies. Do you live in the canal 
colonies? — ^Yes. 

45.889. Why do you want to deny this boon to those who do not happen 
to live there? — ^I have not given thought to the matter. I am only dealing 
with the qanal colonies h^re. 

45.890. Are you a farmer yourself? — Yes. 

45.891. Do you farm your own land? — Yes 

45.892. You farm directly by means of hired labour? — ^Yes. 

46.893. Do you let any of your land on lease? — ^Yes. 

45.894. How many acres do you possess? — About 40 squares. 

45.895. How many do you farm yourself? — Two squares. 

46.896. So that you have 38 squares let out. Is that on haiai? — ^Yes. 

45.897. Have you co-operative societies in your district? — ^Yes. 

45.898. Where do your tenants get their money from? Do they borrow 
from you at all ? — No, from the societies. 

45.899. They do not attempt to borrow from you? — ^No. 

45.900. Do you lend them seed? — Sometimes, in the case of special seed, 
such as some special cotton seed, I have my own seed, which is better than 
can be obtained elsewhere. 

45.901. You like your own seed best?^ — I think it is the best. 

46,902i. Where did you get that seed from? — ^I chose it myself by 
selection. 

45.903. You put that seed out on your tenants’ land as well as on the 
land you farm yourself? — ^Yes. I give them seed, and when the crop is 
ready, they give me the price for it. 

45.904. In seed? — Sometimes in seed and sometimes in cash. 

45.905. What arrangement have you got with them? Do they give you 
back 1^ times as much seed as you give them? — No, they give me the same 
quantity again, I do not take anything extra from my tenants, 

Khan Bahadwr Sayad Sir Mehdi Shah, 
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45.906. I see from your answer to our Question 3 that you are not 
satisfied with the societies which have been formed to do demonstration and 
propaganda work? — That is so. 

46.907. Are they doing no good, in your view? — ^There is not enough of 
them, so that they are unable to have much effect. 

46.908. You suggest that special men should be engaged to do demon- 
stration farming. Has not the Agricultural Department got demonstrators 
at work in your district? — A man may come round for an hour or two 
every three or six months, but that is not enough; they should live there 
among the people. 

45.909. You want resident demonstrators? — Yes. 

46.910. You suggest, in answer to Question 5, that taccavi rules are 
rather hard. In what respect? — It is very hard to get the money. There 
are various difl5.culties in the way. 

45.911. Difficulties in getting the loan granted or difficulties in getting 
the whole of it into the cultivator’s pocket? — ^Both. 

45.912. You no doubt realise that Government, in lending the tax- 
payers’ money, must needs see that repayment is punctual? — ^Yes. 

45.913. What is your impression of the effect that the co-operative credit 
movement has had on the position of the cultivator? Has it been 
beneficial? — Yes, but the co-operative societies have not sufficient money to 
lend to the farmers; they only lend small sums, and the money they do 
lend goes to the moneylenders, to whom the farmers owe money. The 
farmer is therefore left in the same position as before and has to borrow 
from the moneylender again, and sometimes the moneylender will not let 
him have a loan and he becomes very hard up. People are not so keen 
on co-operative societies as they used to be, because the societies have 
not enough money to lend them. 

45.914. Are there any signs of that, such as decrease in the number of 
societies? — ^No, because the people are afraid of the officers. The societies 
are only nominal in many cases, because no business is done. 

45.915. They dare not take their names off the books for fear the 
officers of the Go-operative Department should talk to them; is that right? 
— ^Yes. 

45.916. Are you a member of a co-operative society.? — Yes. 

45.917. On page 741 of your note, you say that veterinaiy dispensaries are 
under the control of District Boards in this part of the world, and that you 
think this system works quite well. Are you on the District Board yourself? 
— ^Yes. 

45.918. Does the District Board take an interest in veterinary work? — Yes. 

45.919. Is the cultivator coming more and more to regard the veterinary 
officers as his advisers in these matters — Yes. 

45.920. You say that sometimes there is difficulty in securing serum. 
Are you thinking of serum for rinderpest? — ^Yes. On one occasion it took 
six or seven days to get it, even after telegrams had been sent. By then 
a number of the cattle had died. 

45.921. In answer to our Question 17 you suggest Government should 
establish rural industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce, and you say there is a vast field for this in this province, and 
especially in the canal colony districts? — ^There are Tnandis all over the 
colonies, and in these mandis there should be shops where ploughs could 
be repaired. It is difficult at present for the people to get experts to 
repair their ploughs. There should be factories for the purpose. When 
implements recommended by the department are taken to the villages they 
break, and the blacksmiths in the villages cannot mend them. 
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45,920. Sir Ganga Bam: It has been represented to ns that when 
zamindars take taccavi from Government the whole of that money does 
not reach the zaraindar. Is that right? — Quite right. 

45.923. And does it take too much time to get the loan? — ^That does 
not matter so much. 

46.924. Sir Thomas Middleton: Have you been well satisfied with the 
knowledge and experience of the agricultural demonstrators whom you 
have met? — ^Yes, but there are too few of them. There are more than 
10 lakhs of zamindars here and the few demonstrators available are not 
enough. 

45.925. How many would you like to see in each tahsil? — I do not know 
how many, but there are, as I say, 10 lakhs of zamindars here. I think 
there should be one in each zail- 

45.926. Mr, Barron: Gojra is not your original home.^ — No, my home is 
in Campbellpur, in the Attock district. 

45.927. Did you come to this Colony when it started? — came here 
in 1898. 

45.928. Did you buy these squares you now have? — I got them from 
Government on the original conditions, on nazrana terms. 

45.929. How many squares did you get? — ^21. 

45.930. Sir Henry Lawrence: At what price? 

45.931. Mr. Barron: On nazrana terms? — ^Rs.20,000 to Rs.22,000. 

4:5,932. Sir Henry Lawrence: Rs.1,000 a square? — ^Yes. 

45.933. Mr. Barron: Land was cheap in those days. After that you 
bought the remaining squares which you hold? — I got them on camel-breeding 
conditions and paid Rs.4,000 a square. 

45.934. Sir James MacKerma: Were you not a railway contractor at one 
time? Did you not build a railway? — ^Yes. I built the Nushki extension 
only a few years ago, and before that a line Sindh-Pishin in the Quetta 
district, I also built a line near Campbellpur (Mari-Attock) and also 
N.W. Ry. from Lawrenoepur to Attock. 

45.935. You are also interested in the cotton business? — ^Yes, I have my 
factory here. 

45.936. You will remember that the Indian Cotton Committee came to 
Gojra, and I met you then. Has any improvement in the cotton trade 
followed the results of that Committee’s recommendations in regard to 
watering, the mixing of cotton and so forth? — ^It depends on the individual* 
Those who have good cotton do not mix it ; those who have not, do. 

45.937. You do not think the Cotton Committee has been of much 
good in these matters? — ^It has not done any good. 

45.938. Professor Oangulee: Has cotton research been of benefit to the 
cotton trade? Has it ib^n of assistance in the provision of better varieties, 
long-staple cotton and so on? — ^It has not done any good here. There is 
no pure cotton here; everyone mixes it. There may be some improvement in 
the future. 

45,930, On page 740, you say rural agriculturists do not care to go to the 
Agricultural College at Lyallpur, Why? — ^They are poor people and have 
not sufficient money. They have to pay for their fares and for their food, 
and they cannot afford it. 

46,940. You say there is not enough income to be had from agriculture. 
Have you noticed any improvement in the agricultural income of the people 
duidng the time you have known this district? — On the Chenab canal there 
has been a reduction in the amount of water, and unless that is stopped 
there will be no increased income. 

Hha/n Bahadur Scuyad Sir Mehdi Hhah. 
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45.941. You have not noticed any distinct improvement in the income 
derived from agriculture in this part of the country? — The truth is that it 
is less than it used to he. People do not get as much water as they used to. 

45.942. That has affected the agricultural income? — ^Yes. 

45.943. Has the standard of living been lowered? — Some people live quite 
well, but others, if they have an evening meal cannot, have a meal in the 
morning. 

45,943a. That is m the canal colonies? — ^Yes. 

45.944. Mr. Calvert: Ho you think the cultivators of Lyallpur are more 
prosperous or less prosperous than the cultivators in the Attook district? — 

I examined a large number of account-books here, and I found that nearly 
everyone had a debt against him of Rs.4,000 or B,s.5,000. One reason for 
that is that people have increased their expenditure. 

45,946. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are you speaking of Lyallpur or Attock? — 
Of Gojra Ilaqa. Gojra is in the Lyallpur district. 

45.946. Mr. Calvert : Have they no gold ornaments saved up ? — ^They had 
gold ornaments, but they have had to sell them. If anyone has gold 
ornaments he has a debt to the same amount. 

45.947. Do you know that co-operative societies lent 17 lakhs to cultivators 
in the Lyallpur district last year? — The co-operative societies did lend 
money, but the people owed this money to the moneylenders, and the money 
was net even enough to enable them to pay off their debts. I started about 
SO banks myself, so I know all about them, how they are getting on and 
what is the result of them. 

45.948. Have you tried to improve them^ — As I was the originator of 
those banks I did^ all I could to improve their condition, but the debt was 
so heavy that nothing could be done. 

45.949. Are you a member of the Provincial Board of Agriculture in 
Lahore? — ^Yes, 

45.950. Is that any good? — ^Yes. It has only just started, but in my 
opinion the results will be satisfactory. 

45.951. What was the cost of the District Board hall in Lyallpur? — 
Two lakhs. 

45,962. Was that built out of the money of the poor zamindars? — It was 
built at the expense of the poor zamindars, but such things are only built 
once, not every day. 

45.953. Do you think anywhere else in India there is a District Board 
hall which cost two lakhs of rupees? — ^No. I have seen District Board halls 
in all the Provinces (Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces), but no other District Board has such a good hall. 

45.954. Does that not suggest that the cultivators of Lyallpur are the 
richest in India? — ^I admit that some people are very rich and that the 
Colony is the richest in India, but if you make inquiries you will find the 
people are very deeply in debt. 

45,935. Sir Ganga Bam: Is not that due to fragmentation? On account 
of inheritance the holdings have become smaller and smaller? — ^Yes. Where 
there was once one man on a square there are now four. In the mandis^ 
loo, the people are not so well off as they used to be. 

45.956. Is not that due to the speculative habits of these mandi people? — 
Yes. In most of these mandis they have started companies, and both the 
company wallahs and the mandi wallahs are in a bad way. 

45.957, Do not the mandi wallahs speculate in cotton and grain, and is 
not their bad state due to speculation? — ^Yes, 
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45,958. Mr, Kamat • You have given us your experience of co-operative 
societies. What is your experience of moneylenders? — The moneylenders 
also have become poor; they have not as much money as they used to have. 
Originally they used to do business in thousands; now they do it in 
hundreds. 

46,969. Do the villagers depend entirely on co-operative societies wherever 
they are started, or do they still go to the moneylenders? — They go to both; 
wherever they can get money they go and take it. 

45.960. Would a system of regulating the moneylender’s accounts be of 
help to the villager? — As the moneylenders are always on the look out to 
cheat the zamindars, the zamindars do not derive much benefit from them. 
With co-operative societies there is no cheating, but they have not got any 
money, 

46.961. Is the agricultural moneylender in any way better off than the 
old type of moneylender? — ^No, worse off. 

46.962. Then there is no advantage in creating a new type of agricultural 
moneylender by artificial means, by legislation? — ^There can be no law which 
will be effective, because if an attempt is made to regulate interest, the 
moneylenders will lend Rs.lOO and get a receipt in writing for Hs.200, and 
accept a lower rate of interest. An Act to regulate interest was contem- 
plated, and I think it is a good thing it was not passed. 

46.963. A new class of moneylenders has sprung up under the Land 
Alienation Act. Are they any better than the old moneylenders? — ^No. 

46.964. Has the Agricultural Department done anything for haram land 
in the Province? — do not know. 

45.966. On the last page of your note, you say something about agricul- 
tural industries, and. you suggest Government should do imuch more to estab- 
lish rural industries. As a business man, will you suggest what industries 
Government should do something for? — Such industries as we have are 
small, and we cannot compete with Europe in big industries; therefore we 
should not start big industries in this country, we should have small in- 
dustries for those things that are needed by the zamiiidar. 

46.966. Mr, Kamat; But are you not prepared io name any particular 
industry? — ^Whatever brings in profit should be started. 

46.967. Mr, Kohcrts: I believe you took water at volumetric rates at 
Jaranwala; would you kindly tell us your experience in regard to that? — 
We did that for three years, hut during the three years we did not have 
any benefit from it, 

46.968. In spite of the fact that you had extra water at volumetric rates ? 
— ^We do not get extra water by the volumetric method. 

46.969. Sir Qanga Bam: Has the Land AHenation Act improved the credit 
of the agriculturist for borrowing purposes?— An honest man gets the money 
even now, hut a man who is not honest does not get it. 

45.970. Do the grievances of zamindars with regard to water readily get 
hearing from the Irrigation Department? — Some ojffioers do not attend to 
^levances for two or three years, while others attend to them at onoe and 

mor^nt the application is made, they redress the grievance. I do not 
blame the department. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


The GonvnUssion then adjowned till Friday, llth March, 1927, at 2 p.m. 
Kho/n Baihad/wr Sa/yad Sir Mehdi Shah, 
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Friday, March 11th, 1927. 
LYALLPUR. 


Present : 

The Marquess op Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman), 


Sir Hbnrt Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., LO.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B E 
C.B. ' ’ 

Eai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.LE., M.V.O. 


Sir Jambs MaoKbnna, Kt., C.I.E.. 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., LO.S. 
Professor N. Gangulbe. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. 0. A. Bareon, O.S.I,, C.IE., C.V.O., LO.S.) ^ t n 

Mr. W. Roberts, B.Sc. J {Co-opted Members.) 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S.) n • . c, . - \ 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith J Secretaries.) 


Dr. P. E. LANDER, M.A. (Cantab), D.Sc. (London), A.LC., 
Agricultural Chemist, Punjab. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Questiion 1. — ^Research. — (a) (i) In answer to this question, I would 
refer the Commission to- two reports (one small,* one larget) which I have 
submitted to the Punjab Government on the methods of conducting research 
under the United States, America, Federal and State Departments of 
Agriculture, including the administration thereof. 

I strongly recommend, that while not strictly following a foreign method, 
India should develop the organization, administration and financing of agri- 
cultural research along the lines indicated in these reports, in so far as they 
can be adapted to Indian conditions. 

(h) I refer here specifically in the first instance to the study of human and 
animal nutrition on which I am personally working (as far as facilities 
permit), together with systematic and co-ordinated work on the soils and 
food stuffs produced thereon, in rGlation.ship to human and animal welfare. 
Certain spasmodic work has been done from time to time in India, but no 
systematic policy or lines of work have ever been attempted to deal with the 
All-India — or even Provincial aspects of the problem, which is of fundamental 
importance. 

The present state of the Imperial Department of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying at Bangalore is ludicrous. The physiological chemist is doing his 
best with the Laboratory and other facilities under his control, but this 
institution compares most unfavourably with institutions of its kind abroad. 
India requires a properly established and equipped Nutrition Department, or 
better still, two, one in the north and one in the south. 

The Commission has seen this establishment at Bangalore and will recognise 
that it is quite unworthy of India as its main sphere of activify in this line. 

(c) (i) Connected with and related to the above (b) is a co-ordinated scheme 
of investigation and research into the soils of India, the nutritive value of 
their produce, and the resultant effects on the population, and again related 
to this the question of fertilizers. 

(ii) More expanded research should be conducted on the problem of increas- 
ing the quantity of organic matter in the soils of India. 

(iii) With the development of the Fruit Specialist’s work in the Punjab, 
research should be directed into the preservation (and food values) of fruits 
and vegetables. 

India imports thousands of tons of foreign preserved fruits and vegetables. 
I am aware of an instance in the Punjab where such a development is merely 
awaiting Government* assistance and sanction. 


See page 767. 


t See page 756. 
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(iv) [Research into the production of vegetable ghis from India^ from oil 
seeds. 

India imports thousands of tons of foreign vegetable ghi, produced from 
oil seed exported from her shores. 

Qxjbstion 2. — AGKioTJiiTTmAii Education. — (i) As indicated in (1) (a) (i) 
and 1 (h), the number of research institutions is not sufiB-cient. 

With* regard to teaching colleges, caution should be exercised in extending 
these, as students after passing through colleges tend to gravitate away 
from an active participation in agriculture. I would say that the whole of 
this question opens up considerations of far reaching and fundamental 
importance. Education in the past has largely tended to defeat its own 
object, with the result that a large number of discontented, half-educateci 
people have been produced who find it extremely difficult to get employment, 
because there is luot the market for their services, and their education ” 
has unfitted them for active agricultural labour. 

The questions of a general raising of the standard of living, indebtedness, 
and. consolidation of holdings arise, and primary education should be more 
particularly devoted to the three R’s and to enabling the masses to lead a 
more happy and contented and economic ’’ life on the soil. 

(ii) I would say there is a great necessity for further active propaganda 
and demonstration work run in conjunction with Government farms. 

Zamindars too often look askance on the results obtained on large experi- 
mental stations, where all farming factors can be controlled, and they are 
inclined to say ‘‘ Yes. You have water in abundance, manures, and money 
to spend, but we have none of these things.” Greater facilities are thus 
required to bring home to the small man the benefit to be expected by adopt- 
ing scientific methods. 

Often valuable results are obtained on Government experimental farms, 
but the zamindar has not the means in Ms grasp to make use of them. 

Onq might suggest that perhaps, utilizing some oo-opeirative system. 
Government might assist zarmndars financially to take up and apply to their 
own lands, methods which have proved to be economically productive on the 
Government demonstration farms. A great deal of the apathy of small men 
is no doubt due to the fact that they are continually living on the border-land 
of poverty with nothing to spare on improvements which, to them, appear 
to entail a risk, when expenditure js involved. 

(iii) Preferably yes, but it does not matter where he is drawn from so 
long as he has a sympathetic contact with the people, knows his j’ob and is 
keen. 

(iv) Yes, I think they are ; at this college there are always plenty of candi- 
dates to choose from. The question of an increased demand for instruction 
is bound up with the whole problem of agricultural economics in India. The 
prima facie object of the existence of agricultural colleges is to produce on 
the one hand technically qualified men in the various branches of science 
related to agriculture, and through these men, and also hy means of instruc- 
tion and propaganda to the masses to enable these latter to develop more 
scientific and remunerative methods of work, which will conduce to a general 
increase in the standard of living. This leads us to consider: — 

(v) Probably one of the main objects of a candidate for admission to an . 
agricultural college is to get a Government or other post, with peimanency 
o-f tenure, allowing definite recreation and relaxation Mter duty hours which 
are not obtainable in agricultural work. TMs latter is of an exacting nature- 
and produces few distractions under the present conditions of village life. 
In the majority of cases, the years of study uiifit a man (speaMng of 
Indians) for “ work ” on the land, and he has no, or little inclination to do 
such work. 

I think that greater facilities should be afforded to the zamindars to 
actually spend some time at demonstration farms and the colleges to learn 
something about, and see the improved methods carried out under conditions, 
similar to their own and thus to compare results. 

Dr, P. E. Lander, 
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This would lead to a demand for instruction from the “ worker.’^ We 
want to avoid turning out loo many people who have no intention of taking; 
off their coats and doing a job of work. The youth of India want more 
instruction in the dignity of manual labour.. 

The chain of events, as it appears to me, in order to stimulate an increased 
demand for instruction is: consolidation of holdings in economic units; a 
reduction of indebtedness of the owners ; a greater agricultural “ bias ” in 
the primary and middle schools, the main object being to keep the boys on the 
land, so that at the leaving of school age, they will have some idea of the 
possibilities of agriculture; then a chance of instruction with a strong 
manual labour bias as above mentioned and a close contact with the demon- 
stration farms, and the district agricultural officers. 

These latter should be of a high grade. 

(vi) Yes, as far as possible. 

(vii) I would say a higher standard for those who will become agricultural' 
officers and specialists at the one end and a wider diffusion of “ vernacular 
instruction ” in agriculture at the other. In this connection, agricultural 
colleges should not give elementary instruction to people who are going on- 
to degrees ; this should be done in the schools. Much time has hitherto beetf 
wasted in Lyallpur owing to students’ defective knowledge of English on 
entry and the consequent futility of their first year or two of instruction 
which naturally refiects itself in the latter years. 

This is under readjustment at the present time. 

(viii) I am in favour of nature study and school plots which, if properly 
conducted, would enable boys to develop an interest and a bias towards 
growing things under their own manipulation and would instil some know- 
ledge of fundamental principles. This requires intelligent and trained 
teachers. 

Except possibly in tbe case of some larger schools, I would not countenance 
school farms, ae the schools should not be turned into embryo agricultural 
colleges, but a contact might be established with the Government demonstra- 
tion farms. 

(ix) Some find Government posts in the various departments, probably the 
majority, though I cannot give statistics. Some obtain posts on large farms 
and estates. A very few do actual work on their own land. 

(x) This is referred to somewhat in (iv) and (v; ; only by proper education 
and the development of a spirit of responsibility towards the land. 

Middle class youths who (or whose fathers) own no land, have little 
inclination to work on the land, and those who do own land are too prone 
to let it out to tenants, and not apply their own knowledge, if they have 

any, to its improvement. ^ j j. 

(xi) Yes, courses have been established at Pusa and Bangalore for students 
who have passed through agricultural colleges. 

In the present condition o-f these institutions, I wouldi prefer to see these 
men go abroad for their study. I speak in this connection with reference tor 
my own subject, animal nutrition,, &c., see my remarks on Bangalore. 

Some students also avail themselves of opportunities of proceeding abroad 
for study, but these are not as numerous as they might be. 


OuESTiON 4. — Admintstbatton. — (a) See my report on the United States- 
of America, Departments of Agriculture. I would recommend that we 
should follow a system, modified to suit India’s peculiar needs, on the 

lines laid down in those reports. . . t a j? r 

(h) This is also covered in those reports. Questions of All-IndAa 
importance such as human and animal nutrition and welfare, fertilisers, the 
marketing of produce, the control of pests, transport, excise repUtions, 
etc should be largely controlled and co-ordinated by the Central Govern- 
ments. Provincial Governments would profit by, and should be glad of, 
such assistance. 
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(c) (i) The Agricultural Department is young, and considering what it 
has done, it has grounds for satisfaction and pride. Considering what 
remains to be, and what could be, done, we must^ not rest satisfied. 

Great caution should be exercised in guarding against any tendency 
whi^ might lower standards and efficiency, and great efforts should be 
made to increase them. 

Question 9.— Soils.— (a) (i) Speaking for the Punjab, most of the soils 
met with are deficient in organic matter, and the beet type of organic 
matter that can be employed is farm yard manure, because, not only does 
this supply actual manurial ingredients but it exerts a vitalising influence 
which is transmitted to crops grown on soils treated thus, which crops in 
turn transmit this influence to animals and humans fed thereon. This is a 
scientifically established fact and this vitalising influence is greater than 
can be produced by mere artificial fertilisers. 

I regard the preservation of organic matter in the soil to be of funda- 
mental importance from a health point of view and enclose a paper* on the 
subject of the burning of dung which bears thereon. 

Soils should therefore be improved by replacing all the organic matter 
possible. (See also under 10-f.). 

The improvement of waterlogged and kallar soils is now relegated to the 
province of engineering, and may be summed up by saying: Drain the 
waterlogged soilj open up, flood and drain the kallar soils.” 

(6) (i) Certain alkali or kallar soils in the Montgomery district, which 
have been leased by Government on a large scale to capitalists have proved 
reclaimable by the application of heavy steam cultivation and irrigation 
perseveringly applied. 

Some heavy hard hara lands in the same district which were, some ten 
years ago, absolutely barren have considerably improved, but the treatment 
they have received renders it problematical whether such lands can be 
economically reclaimed. 

(ii) Some lands lying along the Upper Jhelum Canal near the salt range 
have preceptibly deteriorated in recent years, and a similar state of things 
has happened along many other canals, due to seepage, with the result that 
the land either develops kcUlar or becomes waterlogged. 

The question of lining canals, and of draining such waterlogged lands is 
receiving the attention of Government. 

(c) Lands which have gone out of cultivation can only be reclaimed by 
large scale drainage operations on the one hand, with a drainage installation 
which will prevent a recurrence of the trouble on the other. 

Government is already engaged on such operation but with a properly 
established Soil Bureau under the Central Government, a more thorough 
investigation of all such lands in India could be undertaken and a co- 
ordinated policy developed in conjunction with the Provinces. In dealing 
with reclamation schemes, the economic factor should be kept in view. 

Question 10. — ^Fertilisbbs. — (a-) Yes, decidedly. See also answer to 
Question 9 (a), (i), for farm yard manure. 

With regard to the Punjab, the soils are not at present noticeably deficient 
in phosphorus or potassium and the export of bones is permitted as no 
serious deficiency has arisen which would bring this question to the front. 
With intensive cultivation and enormous exports of wheat and other pro- 
ducts, the soil must inevitably lose its mineral ingredients in course of time, 
and it would be a wise precaution to keep all bones in the Province for 
return to the soil. 

Another direction in which improvement is possible is as follows: — 

The average Indian cattle are notoriously badly fed. If the oil seed 
which IS exported from the Province could be crushed, and the cake fed 

* Not printed. ’ 

Dr. P, E. Lander. 
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to the animals, following which the dung be rotted and applied as manure, 
then both the soil, the crops and eventually the animals and humans would 
benefit by this preservation cycle. 

At present the seed is exported, the cattle are badly fed, the dung isf 
burnt, the soil is depleted and so the vicious cycle goes on. 

Here is the improvement then, crush seed, feed the cake to animals, 
fed the dung to the soils, get improved crops and get improved health. 

The oil could be made into vegetable ghi and should supplant the imported 
foreign ghi which is made from Indians exported oil seeds. 

But how are the people going to be induced to feed their cattle better? 
Only by a continued and strenuous development of education and 
propaganda. 

(h) All fertilisers should be sold under standards laid down by the Central: 
Government, and Central and Provincial Governments should be in a- 
position to control such standards of purity and ensure that they are 
adhered to. 

(c) A new or improved fertiliser can only be popularised by demonstrating 
its value. Its value would first be tested under experimental conditions 
in which it would ultimately be used, following which advertisements in 
the press supported by the department and the department’s own propa- 
ganda and activity should do the rest. 

Further, it must be remembered with all fertilisers that if a zamindar 
spends Bs.lO on a fertiliser, he will want more than plus Rs.lO ultimate 
return. 


(e) I should say that the effect (using the word “ effect ” in the widest 
possible sense) of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonda 
or potash manures has not been sufficiently investigated. The experimental 
results obtained at Lyallpur from the use of nitrates do not indicate that 
the results obtained are sufficient to justify their use on economic grounds. 


except possibly on some types of sugarcane. 

The data accumulated from the analyses of Punjab soils show ihat they 
are not (generally speaking) deficient in phosphates or potash, although 
wide variations do occur. Experiments on cane and wheat at Gurdaspur 
with phosphate and potash manures did not give an. economic return. 

For cane, ammonium sulphate did give a profitable result. 

In dealing with nitrates it is interesting to note that land which^ has 
been for a very long time under wheat does not show any appreciable 
deficiency in -fiotal nitrates, due to the natural ability of the soil organisms 
to fix ’nitrogen from the air. The vitality of these organisms is greatly- 
enhanced by the presence of organic matter or farm yard manure, 

(/) First and foremost, provision must be made for a plentiful supply of 
cheap fuel. I would suggest that the banks of canals be planted with 
trees for some distance on either side, which could be cut down as required 
and the canals could be used for transport when necessary. This would 
also to some degree absorb the seepage water and prevent the percolation 
of salts to surrounding tracts. Again trees should be grown on every 
holding sufficiently large to contain them and with consolidation of foldings 
this should be encouraged so as to ensure men having a supply of fue 
handy. With development of road and other transport facilities fuel could 
also be transported over short distances from forests established for this 


ootild thus be proTided, and the ralne of coy dang ae a manuw 
be aSvely demonstrated, the samindax could possibly be induced to 

abandon the practice. x • i 

x. -to A wTTu AT TTTTSBAinmY.””^!.! (i) The Pnnjah is notoriously 

defiS^in large natural grazing pastures except in the submontane areae, 
?STam not aware that tny of them over.stock6d. 

(ii) These are conspicnous by their absence. 
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(iv) The shortage of absence of green fodders in dry seasons is likely 
to affect the general well being of animals particularly when the shortage 
is reflected also in dry fodders. G-reen fodders are as necessary for animals 
as are green leaves, fruit, etc., for man and 1 would recommend the 
establishment of large reserves of siloed green fodders in those districts 
which are likely to experience drought in such quantity as to meet the 
requirements of the animals in the districts for one year. A reserve would 
thus always be at hand which could be fed out and restocked every year 
or two years as the case may be. 

Such reserves both of green or dry fodders are a necessary adjunct of 
good animal husbandry which aims at an improved milk yield. 

(v) It is not possible to say at the moment how far deficiencies in the 
mineral content of fodders and feeding stuffs of the Punjab are responsible 
for injury to cattle. 

A comprehensive investigation into this problem is at present being 
engaged upon, the method employed being to select soils of widely differing 
geographical and climatic conditions, etc., and to submit these and the 
fodders produced thereon to an exhaustive analysis over a period of 
three years. 

I refrain from commenting on the data already obtained and prefer 
to wait until the piece of work is completed before attempting to draw 
conclusions. 

Question 17. — Aqrioultubal Industbibs. — (d) Oil Industry, — ^Yes. I 
think so. T have recently concluded a month’s tour of India visiting Oil 
Mills on behalf of the Punjab Government, the ultimate object being the 
possible development of this industry in the Punjab. My report is not 
yet written (January 6th). 

I may point out a few general items in this connection: — 

(1) Vast quantities of oil seed are exported from India. 

(2) Much of this oil is re-imported as foreign manufactured vegetable 
ghi, 

(3) The oil cake is lost to India. 

(4) Indian cattle are badly fed and require this cake for feeding 
purposes, and 

(5) The land requires the resultant dung. 

If therefore Government could establish industries which would keep 
both the oil and cake in the country for consumption which is badly needed, 
a great result would have been achieved. 

(6) The oil crushing industry of India is poor, inefficient and rather 
chaotic. 

(7) The pivot of the whole problem is “ markets.” Markets for the 
oil in India are vast provided a marketable ghi can be produced. 

Other problems to be considered in connection with this industry are — 

(1) Foreign competition, 

(2) Excise considerations, 
which I shall deal with in my report. 

Sugar making. — The establishment of this industry is under the con- 
sideration of the Punjab Government at the present time, and is one 
which calls for development. 

Question 19. — ^Foeests. — (b) See also my remarks under Question 10 (/). 

Care must be taken when advocating the planting of trees to guard 
jigainst the damaging of crops. 

Question 20, — ^Marketing. — (a) In this question, I confine my remarks to 
oil seeds and their products, from observations made during a recent tour 
of oil mills in India. It would take some months to obtain an accurate 

J>r. P. E, L<mder, 
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picture) of the oil eituatiozi but, as far as markets are concerned, these are 
unsatisfactory, complicated and governed by a large number of factors. 

In the first instance, a large proportion of the oil seeds grown in India 
are exposed abroad notably to Marseilles and Holland which have an 
already established position in the world’s markets for the different classes 
of oil m which they are protected by high tariffs. 

Such oil as is produced in India by the mills already in existence finds 
an almost entirely local market, and little or none is exported. 

Adulteration is a characteristic of Indian-produced oils, and while there 
is an enormous scope for development of this industry in India, it would be 
some time before India could establish for herself a reputation in the world’s 
markets (in an oil export trade) such as these countries already possess, and 
which forms such a valuable asset in international trade. There is an 
enonnous market abroad however for Indian oil cake, which cake could 
profitably be utilised in India itself. In considering interfial markets 
for oil and cakes, it may be said that the country can easily absorb all that 
it already produces, and in addition, India importe large quantities of foreign 
vegetable gM, manufactured from her exported oil seeds, upon which a duty 
of only 15 per cent, is levied. India could thus utilise the oil which is 
exported provided a satisfactory gM could be produced, and, if the general 
level of Indian agriculture were raised and animals better fed with even a 
small quantity of oil cake per head, India ought to be able to utilise a large 
proportion of the oil cake which now leaves the country. 

There is very little market however, for oil cake in India, a point to 
which I have previously alluded, although one of the crying evils of the 
country is the under-feeing of the cattle, with consequent reaction on the 
soil, crops and people. 

I consider that the whole question of the oil crushing industry in India 
and its development is bound up with finding a market for the cake in 
India, and the production of satisfactory ghi which would, if produced to a 
quality comparable with foreign import^ ghi, find a ready sale. 

The cake can only be utilised by educating the people and by propaganda, 
and by actual demonstration of beneficial results to be obtained, in the same 
way as any other demonstration of a scientific improvement. 

A cake costing 4 or 5 Rs. per maund is not going to be utilised as a 
manure, but with increased production it should be used as a cattle food 
and not exported, 

(c) Yes. All agricultural produce should conform to specifications of 
quality, purity, etc., laid down and established by the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments, as agreed upon under the auspices of a Central 
Department of Agriculture. 

This would enable foreign importers of Indian goods to know that they 
would get an article of guaranteed quality. The Central Department of 
Agriculture should exercise strict supervision over all agricultural produce 
whatsoever exported from, or imported to India, and I would certainly dis- 
tinguish clearly between produce destined for (1) Indian markets, (2) Export 
markets. 

It might be well to have “ Commodity Associations,” formed when 
possible, which would enable prices to be controlled as well as purity. 

I quote here from a note by a manager of one of India’s largest Oil 

Mills:— . ^ 

“ One of the disadvantages of the vegetable oil industry in India as a 
whole is adulteration. The Indian market is not prepared to pay any high 
prices for pure crude oils, thus preventing any systematic and efficient 
crushing work, this also applies to the second oil mill product, viz., oil seed 

cake for foodstuff. . . -lt n 

The Government tends to encourage adulteration of all vegetable oils 
through its failure to control the importation of mineral oils which are 
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largely used throughout India to adulterate and cheapen many of the vege- 
table oils. Imports of white mineral oil and all similar products which are 
definitely known and used for adulteration should be heavily taxed. Indian 
oil mills cannot compete with foreign manufactures so long as the above con- 
ditions continue and so long as Indian raw material stays at its present 
high prices.” 

Whenever I have come into contact with business firms I have heard the 
criticism that foreign importers of Indian produce (I refer to such oil as is 
exported and cake) complain of adulteration, and that reliance cannot be 
placed on the goods being up to specification. 

I will further quote from the note mentioned: — 

“ Of all the above points I consider adulteration to be the most important 
by far. Considerable aid would be given to the oil mill industry if rigid 
National Pure Pood laws were enacted. However this alone should not 
prevent adulteration of oils in India. Government aid (of which there are 
many varieties other than direct or even indirect grants of money) should 
be given to help the oil mill industry to discourage adulteration. For 
instance, acknowledgement of the Government in its various Departments, 
such as the army, of the value of the dietetic value of pure vegetable oils 
would be of very considerable help to the oil mill industry in raising the 
standard of such food products in India. The Indian Army, and therefore 
the Government, is probably the only Government of importance in the 
world that refuses to recognise the high food value of pure vegetable oil 
products.” 

(d) I think that the Central Department of Agriculture should have an 
Information Bureau, from which should emanate all the information 
enumerated in this paragraph, this could be sent out in pamphlet form or 
otherwise in such a manner as to be brought to the knowMge of all to 
whom such information should be of use. 

Take the oil industiy, for example, to which I am confining my remarks. 
People may talk glibly about developing an industry which is not at present 
developed, but this will not be done with any degree of success unless the 
whole of the factors both local and overseas which may affect such develop- 
ment are borne in mind. Every aspect of Indian agriculture should be 
studied in relationship to world produce and world markets, and every 
specific industry should be undertaken and controlled only by people with 
the requisite knowledge, and as mentioned above steps should be taken to 
diffuse this knowledge in quarters where it is required. 

Question 21. — Tariffs and Sea Freights — ^I will continue to quote from 
the Oil Mill Manager mentioned above : — 

“ Furthermore the customs policy of India is directly in opposition to the 
customs policy in other countries on oil bearing oil material. European 
countries are tending more and more to place preferential import duties on 
manufactured oils and allow raw materials to come in free. England does 
this by preferential freights on seed. India, on the other hand, places a 
tax on the importation of raw material which distinctly tends to prevent 
Indian Oil Milling Industry from competing in any export trade so long ^ 
oil hearing raw material in other countries are sold at lower prices than in 
India.” 

It would seem that a duty on manufactured articles, such as p/fci, coming 
into India would assist the cultivator in so far that if it were produced in 
the country he would get it cheaper. Freightage would be saved and this is 
heavy; for example, freightage of cocoanut oil to London was 64f shillings 
per ton and copra Bs.50, when this report was written, and similar high 
freights exist for other seeds and cakes. 

I would suggest then that the existing duties in relationship to Indian 
industry do, in certain cases such as mentioned above, affect the Indian 
cultivator, and that the recommendations outlined would he beneficial. 

Dr. P. JE. Ltmder, 
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Question 23. General Education. — (a) This question opens up problems 
of encyclopedic difficulty and significance^ and while wishing to state my 
views as briefly as possible, I find it extremely difficult to answer part (b), 
as the spread of education and industrial activities have created a state 
of affairs in other countries, notably England, which is characterised by 
a transfer of land workers from the country to the towns in order to 
seek occupations other than agriculture. If the logical result of education 
creates this disturbance of agricultural stability, as it appears to do, then 
we may look for an intensification of the symptoms which are already 
making themselves felt in India. Before the British regime there was no 

Higher Education in India to speak of and such instruction as the 
masses received was given in villages by the village instructors and con- 
fined more or less to the occupations which the people were likely to 
follow: — ^the simplest rendering of the three Il*s, and such information as 
would enable the pupil to follow his small transactions in village activities 
such as buying and selling, barter, etc. 

(iii) The present elementary school education which takes a boy up to 
about the age of 10 is a more systematic rendering of the old system, 
as far as my limited experience permits me to judge, and does not carry 
the pupil to a range where he becomes divorced from the activities of his 
family on the land. 

(ii) In the middle schools, the pupil remains till albout the age of 14 or 
perhaps 16, if he proposes to matriculate, and it is at this stage that the 
present system of education produces a first tendency for the student to 
leave the land and aspire to something a step higher in the social scale. 
We see to-day Universities with matriculation rolls approaching 20,000 and 
these vast armies of students with their passed and failed qualifications 
consider themselves now rather beyond a life of hard and exacting toil 
on the land, as they have not been educated with a view to returning to 
the land, also the middle schools are steps in the ladder towards the 
Intermediate Colleges and the Universities, on attaining which the student 
is almost entirely removed from any possibility of reverting to the status 
of an agriculturist. 

(i) With the exception of such as enter Agricultural Colleges, the student 
is now practically lost to agriculture, and it is extremely problematical 
whether the education given in the higher institutions in any way conduces 
to the agricultural efficiency of the people in so far that those who have 
received it apply their knowledge to the land. 

This, after aU, is only a recapitulation of the story as developed in England, 
with the difference that England is an industrial country and India is not, 
and it seems to me that we are up against a fundamental difficulty, viz., 
that if we admit the right of an individual to as high an education as 
he can get and provide the means to attain it, then the inevitable result 
is a withdrawal from the land, and in India there is no market to absorb 
the produce thus created and we have a vicious circle whereby the land 
which provides the one basic industry tends to become starved. 

(b) In attempting to answer this, I find myself somewhat at a loss,^ because 
the condition of the vast majority of the agriculturists is not as satisfactory 
as it might be. As previously remarked, the question of holdings and 
indebtedness are important ones to consider and where, fragmented holdings 
are found and a man on a small holding has several sons, he will not w^t 
them all on his farm. Generally speaking, I consider that rural education 
must follow, and not precede, a general amelioration of the lot of the agri- 
culturist. While he is confronted with the hardships and difficulties which 
he experiences at present, the natural result of education with the small 
holder will be to try and avoid them. 
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A NOTE ON THE BELATIONSHIP OP THE FeDEBAL AND SlATB DEPABTMENTS 01* 

Aqricultubb in Ambeica in oompabison with the Imperial and Provincial 
Organisations in Tndu, 

The granting of Provincial autonomy in India has necessitated some dis- 
location of the original relationship of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture with its headquarters at Pusa, to the various Provincial 
departments, each of which now has it own Minister, organisation, staff 
and administration j and with the onward march of affairs in every depart- 
ment o-f activity, some readjustment is necessary perhaps, in what was 
hitherto a self-sufficing machinery. As agriculture is the life of India, and 
the best organisation for the full development of scientific research is 
necessary, the question of the relationship between the Central and Provincial 
departments is an important one if the best results are to be obtained 
from agricultural co-ordination and research for the separate Provinces and 
for India as a whole. 

It can be said ivith a fair degree of candour, that there is no connection 
between the Central and Provincial departments from an administrative, 
and very little from a scientific point of view and the question may well 
be asked whether in the present state of advancement of the country the 
existing system is the best that can be desired. 

In seeking for guidance in the solution of a problem such as this, one 
may well search round to discover whether there are any parallel cases 
in the world of vast countries which have, or have had a situation in 
any way resembling that found in India, a Central Government, and also 
Provincial Governments possessing a large degree of autonomy. It is not 
to be suggested for one moment that a country such as India with its 
own peculiar conditions, should set out slavishly to copy another, but it 
may weU pause to study a great organisation such as is to be found in 
the United States and cogitate on the very obvious lessons which are to be 
learned thereby and ask whether we in this country cannot strike out upon 
wide lines of development more in accordance with the necessities of the 
people, and the spirit of the times. 

A three months’ visit this year to the United States and Canada,* during 
which the writer travelled nearly 10,000 miles in the country and visited 
more than a dozen Universities and Agricultural Departments, enabled him 
to gain some insight into the agricultural organisations established there, 
and to form some comparison with our own in India, if one can be permitted 
to compare two countries so manifestly different. India cannot bear a 
comparison with America, because she is different, but India with her 
vast population three times as large as that of the United States is aspiring 
to, and advancing towards the status of a political entity, and consequently 
she is worthy of, and requires, that her agricultural organisation and 
research on which her whole wealth and destiny depend, shall be of the 
best and most far reaching, and be able to compare favourably with those 
in other countries of the world. 

It may, therefore, be worth while to take a glimpse at the organisation 
and work of the United States department of agriculture, in the hope 
that some useful lessons may be learned which oonld be turned to good 
account in India. 

America possesses a Federal Government and a Federal Department of 
Agriculture both situated at Washington, the capital of the Republic, corre- 
sponding to the Central or Imperial Government in India, and the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, the latter, however, in India being situated 
in a spot both isolated and not readily accessible, a factor which at the 
outset must detract from its possibilities and its use. 

There are 31 States in the Republic of America and each of these 
possesses its own State Government and Department of Agriculture, which 
latter is in a very live relationship and contact with the Federal Department 
at Washington. 

Dt, P, E. Zander, 
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It might be advantageous to discuss this latter first, to examine its 
organisation, the part it plays in the national life and its connection with 
the Provincial departments. 

We have here an organisation which is without parallel in the world. 
In itself it is complete in every department bearing on the agricultural 
welfare ol the country as a whole,* it is without stint either in its staff, 
or its expenditure. The attached chart shows in a condensed form the 
general organisation of the department at the head of which is the Secretary 
who is directly answerable to Congress. He is charged with the work 
of promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. He exercises general super- 
vision and control over the affairs of the department, and formulates and 
establishes the general policies to be pursued by its various departments. 
He works by co-operation with Congress, the respective States and the 
several branches of the Federal department. This department was created 
in 1862 and raised to the rank of an executive department in 1889. For 
the sake of interest I propose to give a few budget allotments for the 
executive departments of the various Bureaux (which will be mentioned later) 
for the year 1915-16. The amount allocated to the Secretary's office was 
3,Ol,860^i». The Secretary has an Assistant Secretary with budget of 
18,0501. 

Solicitor's Office. 

This official deals with the direction of the legal work of the department 
and acts as legal adviser to the Secretary and the heads of the several 
branches of the department and represents it in all legal matters and 
approves, in advance of issue, all orders and regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary under statutory authority, and he co-operates with all branches 
of the department, IJ.S. Attorneys, etc. 

His budget allotment is 171,280$, which includes 70,000$ for the acquisition 
of lands. 


Disbursing Office. 

This keeps appropriate ledgers relative to the advance and disbursement 
of all items of appropriations and a pays accounts properly certified. 

Budget allotment 42,020$. 

The library branch has an expenditure of 60,000$. 

The Office of Information, secures the widest possible circulation for 
discoveries and recommendations of Scientists, Specialists and field workers 
of the department, agricultural advice, warnings and all other relevant 
information, and supplies the public press with facts taken from publications, 
and also from oral statements of specialists in a form to attract attention 
and lead to the adoption of the methods recommended. A specialised 
information service exclusively for agricultural papers has been inaugurated. 
This office also issues a weekly news letter containing seasonal and other 
information in a popular form, and has editorial supervision over the 
departmental circular. 

The expenditure allotted was 18,060$. 

The Office of Inspection. 

Acts as the clearing house of the Secretaries office in fiscal transactions 
between the various Bureaus claimants, etc. It handles all fiscal corre- 
spondence between the Secretary’s office and the Treasury department and 
personal inspection matters. Expenditure 21,140$. 

The Office of Exhibits. 

Handles the correspondence of the department relative to exhibits at fairs 
and expositions of various kinds, co-operates with the several d^artments 
of the department in preparing exposition material, and in short takes 
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entire charge of installing and displaying exhibits. For example, during 
the year 1915-16, it supervised and demonstrated the exhibit of the depart- 
ment at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
California. It co-operates with all branches of the departments and with 
the State Colleges and experiment Stations throughout the United States, 
Expenditure in 1915, 24,630$. 

The Office of Forest Appeals* 

Has under the immediate supervision of the Secretary an officer indepen- 
dent of the Forest Service, by whom appeals from the decision of that 
Bureau affecting land claims and land classification matters might be 
passed upon. Expenditure 5,200$. 

In addition to these, there are minor sections, such as CJhief Clerks Office, 
Supply Section, Mail and Files Section, involving an expenditure of 440,000$. 

The above enumeration will give some indication of the main adminis- 
trative offices. Branching out from these are three offices, viz. (1) The 
Director of Scientific Work, who supervises and regulates all the scientific 
work of the department and the experiment stations, 

(2) The Director of Regulatory Work, who supervises all the regulatory 
work of the department, and 

(3) The Director of Extension Work, who supervises all the extension 
work of the department, including co-operative extension work, exhibits 
and motion pictures. 

We now arrive at the individual units or Bureaus over which the above 
offices exercise control, roughly 17 in number, as shown in the plan afore- 
mentioned. 

A glance at the sub-headings under any one of these will give some 
indication of the comprehensive nature of the functions performed and their 
ramifications into all branches of the national life in a manner which could 
not possibly be performed by the State colleges and departments of agri- 
culture themselves. 

It would be as well to take one of these Bureaus, say, Animal Industry, 
and consider it somewhat in detail in order to gain some insight into the 
functions which it performs. 

Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Administration. 

This supervises the Bureau’s activities and the performance of such duties 
as are common to the Bureau as a whole, the cost of which cannot be readily 
apportioned against the various projects involved. Proposed expenditure in 
1915-16: 143,000$. 

Sub-branches, 

I. — The control of Meat and Meat food products. 

Supervises all the work of meat inspection, including the direction of some 
2,500 employees at all the slaughtering centres of the United States. 
Expenditure 61,000$. 

Research Branches. 

These include bacteriological investigations of meat and meat food pro- 
ducts. Ikvestigatioins of fresh meats in cold storage. 

Investigation of Canned meats. 

Investigation of pathological conditions noted during the meat inspection. 
Investigations on the control of the house fly and other insects in estab- 
lishments operating under the Federal meat inspection. 

Supervision of the preparation and distribution of meat. 

Examination of imported) meats and meat food products and- about 
fifteen more similar headings under this branch alone. 

Vr, P. E. Lander, 
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It may be noted that the central Government does not leave the question 
as to whether its citissen'? get pure or impxirc food to the State Governments. 
It itself sees that they do, and it incurs an expenditure of three and a half 
million dollars in doing it, and has in addition about two hundred and 
thirty meat inspection stations costing an additional million dollars. 

II. — Dairy Investigations. 

Administration and extension work such as: — Demonstrating the 
practicability of the small community raising its economic status through 
the employment of a field instructor skilled in dairying, 

Demonstrabing the practicability of reclaiming a worn out cotton farm 
by dairying. 

To dotermirie the best form of co-operation for the development and 
inreasc in the entire production of the dairy herds of the United States. 

Breeding Holstein cattle suitable for the semi arid west, and so forth. 
The total expenditure on this section was 63,850$. 

III. — Dairy Manufacturing. 

The object of this is the general supervision of all work in dairy manu- 
facturing including extension work done with Creameries by correspondence. 
Besearch, extension and regulation work is carried out. Total 
expenditure 46,870$ 

IV. — ^Dairy Research Laboratories. 

These laboratories are scattered all over the country and carry out eveiy 
variety of dairy research on milk, cream, cheese, etc. 

Total expenditure 52,785$. 

V. — Milk Investigations and Demonstrations. 

The object is to study the sanitation of city milk supplies, investigate 
factors influencing the commercial quality of milk, and devise moans for 
producing and handling milk of a superior quality. 

Total expenditure 23,550$, 

VI. — ^Dairy Division Experimental Farm. 

All conditions affecting the breeding, feeding, housing and care of dairy 
cattle are investigated, including, feed production, sSage investigations, 
metabolism in dairy cows, and the construction of buildings. 

Total expenditure 37,280$. 

This Farm is situated at Washington. 

YII. — There is also a “ Western Dairy Extension ” with similar objecis 
with an expenditure of 31,790$. 

Anvrnal Husbandry Invesligations. 

VIII. — Animal Breeding Investigations. 

To study the principles of animal breeding by the use of small animals. 

IX. — Live Stock Investigations and Demonstrations. 

This includes work on the economic production of pork, beef, and mutton, 
on live stock transportation, live stock production on irrigation products 
and general beef cattle and animal husbandry extension work in various 
districts. 

Total expenditure 63,040$. 

X. — ^Horse and Mule Investigations. 

For all purposes civil and military. 

Total expenditure 59,520$. 
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XI. — Poultry Investigations. 

Including poultry feeding, breeding improvement of tbe market egg. 
Incubation of eggs. Turkey investigations. Total expenditure 35,140$. 

XII. — Sheep and Goat Investigations. 

For producing a type of sheep for range conditions which will shear a 
profitable amount of wool of long staple, and have good mutton conformation. 

To study various breeds as combination wool-and-multon sheep for various 
districts. 

To develop profitable milk producing goats, to study the feeding of milk 
goats, and the value of goats milk. 

The classification of wools. 

T(jtal expenditure 124,440$. 

X3IT. — The Animal Husbandry Expenment Farm at Washington. 

This furnishes facilities for investigations in the breeding and feeding of 
all farm animals, and their certification. 

Expenditure 30,000$. 

XIV. — The Investigation of Animal Diseases. 

This is a comprehensive branch for animal pathological work throughout 
the United States 

Expenditure 108',500$. 

XV. — Poisonous Plant Investigations. 

The object is to study and r^^port on losses of stock from poisonous plants 
and to develop methods of avoiding losses. 

Expenditure 10,000$. 

XVI.— Hog Cholera VTork. 

Involving research and treatment of hog cholera. Total expenditure 
218,000$. 

XVII. — Eradication and Control of Animal Diseases, 

The undertaking of ail work connected with the eradication and control 
of animal diseases, and prevent ilie spread of these diseases from state 
to state. 

Expenditure 606,676$. 

XVIII. — ^The Eradication of cattle Ticks or Live Stock Demo-nstration. 

Involving the extermination of ticks which spread the infection of 
splenetic fever in cattle, and to demonstrate to farmers tho best means to 
better develop the live stock industry and dairying in the areas freed from 
cattle ticks. Also work on the inspection and quarantine of imported 
animals. 

Expenditure 96,855$. 

XIX. — Export live stock investigations. 

Expenditure 6,400$. 

XX. — Control of the manufacture, importation and shipment of viruses 
serums, etc. 

Total expenditure 105,000$. 

XXL — Insecticide and Fungicide Investigations. 

Expenditure 4,850$. 

These are the major headings under the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and the cost of this one department (one out of about 20) approximate 
9 million dollars or about 25 million rupees. * 

Dr. P. P. Lmder. 
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The Bit/reau of Chemistry, 

Space does not permit me to indicate more than the fact that the Bureau 
is a complete entity in itself with its own administration and research. 
Laboratories situated at Wasliington and throughout the country in \rhich 
every conceivable problem in any way connected with agriculture in all 
its branches receives exhaustive consideiation, more particular attention 
being gi\en to the wider aspects of chemical investigation which concern 
the country as a whole. 

Let me take one small sub-head as an illustration of the work being 
undertaken in 1915, which may illustrate what I mean hy a wide chemical 
investigation. 


Sub-Head. 

To study the influence of environment on crops and plcmts. 

Object. 

To determine what role is played by the composition of the seed and 
the effect of environment on the composition of the crop. 

To determine what influence on the composition of plants may be 
attributed to climatic agencies and to soil. 

To determine the influence which soils have on the composition of wheat 
in contra distinction to that affected by other environment agencies. 

To obtain thorough knowledge of the quality of grains grown in the 
different states. To see what chemical and physical changes take place 
in cereals during storage. 

To note what effect, if any, the stacking and shocking of wheat have on 
the quality of the fleur. 

To obtain data showing the value of leaves for manurial purposes. 

To determine the amount of plant food and other constituents which may 
be removed from plants by the action of rain. 

This is one of about 100 similar headings, the total cost of which 
approximates 2,000,000 dollars. 

In an endeavour then to illustrate the nature, structure and work of this 
great organisation, these illustrations wall suffice, but the query may well 
be made ** what then is precisely the relationship between this Central or 
Federal Department and the various State Departments,” and this is a 
question which Americans themselves find somewhat difficult to answer, so 
intricate and interwoven has the process of development become. I'rom 
the illustration which I have given it will be seen that tlie Federal Depart- 
ment can be considered to concern itself more directly with those broader 
aspects of Research control which may be said to affect the economic welfare 
of the country as a whole, whereas the various State Departments are 
engaged in dealing with broad lines of scientific enquiry in the various 
sciences corresponding to the various Bureaus of the Federal system, but 
are also working out corresponding investigations relating more particularly 
to the individual States. 

The State Departments are in one sense independent of the Federal 
Department, in that they have their own administrative organisation and 
institutions, and in another sense they are not independent. For example 
in many of the States which T visited 1 found experiments in progress 
which were being carried out in coujunciion with Washington, that is to 
sav as an integral part of the larger experiment which the Federal Depart- 
ment was conducting as an ‘‘All America Investigation,” and for which 
the Federal Department gives a grant. As an exymple one may mention, 
pig-breeding trials which were in progress at the state college Pennsylvania, 
in collaboration with Washington ; here the mineral requirements of pigs 
were being investigated, and also a competition instigated for “ The 
econo-mic production of one ton of pork.” 
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There is considerable competition, not only among the Scales for this 
Federal favour, but also between various sections of the various dojiart- 
ments. The system is elaborate and intricate, but efficient and stimulating. 

We might perhaps metaphorically illustrate the relationship between the 
Federal and State Department by a rough analogy between the various 
organs of the compopite animal body, and the blood or the nervous system 
which supplies helps and co-ordinates them, each organ is self-containod and 
independent, yet it is not, it receives sustenance and support from head- 
quarters so to speak, a rough analogy, it is true, but it may help to 
illustrate the arrangement Such is a brief general survey of the great 
central co-ordinating Federal Department, which is a very living factor in 
the national life, and which percolates down and touches every member 
of the community 

In any town of the United States it is possible to go into a caffeteria ” 
or restaurant and buy a sealed bottle of milk off ice, which can be opened 
and diunk on the spot, and which is known to be pure and wholesome, 
as its production and manipulation is under the direct supervision of the 
Federal Department. Every State citizen is a citizen of the Republic, and 
as such the Republic guards and controls the quality and condition of his 
food. There is more milk drunk per capita in the Diiited States than in any 
other country of the world, end every individual can get pure milk in 
abundance at a moderate cost. 

If the Imp€‘rial Department of Agriculture in India could in this one 
line alone ensure that a pure milk supply was available ab reasonable cost 
to its 360 million people, we may well ask ourselves what would be the 
result in national efficiency and progress. There is no necessity to seek 
for problems of paramount national importance, they are confronting us by 
the multitude. Research in animal and human dietaries in relationship to 
disease, climate and race is one which the Central Government might well 
set itself out to pursue to the untold advantage of the people, and perhaps 
a justification for comparing the activities of the Federal Department in 
the United States with the Imperial Department in India may be found 
in the stimulation which this country may receive in tackling many of the 
broader national problems which await solution in scientific agi’iculture in 
its wddest sense, by seeing what has been achieved in one of the most 
progressive, if not the most, progressive country in the world, utterly 
dissimilar though the two countries and their conditions may be. 

Even giving the most sympathetic consideration to the relative wealth 
and resources of the two countries, we may still venture to compare the 
relative expenditure on agricultural research and the stafl:' to carry it out. 
in India with that in America. 

Indians wealth lies in her agriculture, and it cannot be too earnestly 
impjessed on those responsible for the country’s welfare, and all that that 
welfare implies, that intensive co-odinated research is of paramount 
importance ; more workers of the highest qualifications and ability are 
urgently wanted, and none but these, if all India problems are to be 
adequately tackled, and it is of the greatest importance that the Central 
Department of Agriculture in India should be so organised and extended 
as to bring its activities to bear Tvith gi eater force on the national life. 
The ways in which this can be done are manifold, and what is wanted is a 
greater appreciation of the value of research, and more money to enable 
this research to be carried on. 

Having roughly surveyed the organisation of the United States Federal 
Department, and its relationship to the States, a few words may be given 
on the State Departments themselves. 

Each State is independent in its own internal affairs, in much the same 
way that the various provinces in India are, and each possesses its own 
Agricultural Department, Colleges, and Experiment stations, but there 

Dr. P. Lander, 
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perhaps the analogy ends, as in organisation, range of activities, and of 
(.‘onise esqsenditure, we in all fairness cannot make a comparison with 
corresponding Institutions in India. 

o^er to give some idea of the organisation and extent of these various 
State Departments, we may (xmfine ourselves to one only, although they 
difter somewhat in their constitution, and relationship to the State legis- 
Jatiiies and the State Universities. The experimental stations are also in 
some cases under the supervision of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as in Porto Rico. 

As an illustration of a State department, the Pennsyvania State College 
may be taken as this is the Pennsylvania unit in a national system of 
State Colleges created under an act of the United States Congress in 1862, 
and an Act of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1863, and it was 
specified that its leading object should be, without excluding other Scientific 
and Chemical studies, to teach chiefly such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. The college is supported 
by grants from the Federal Government and the State Legislature. 

Its total income for the year 192S for a two year period amounted to 
about 2^ million dollars derived from these sources. 

This School of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Stations possesses 
a complete faculty, a station staff and an extension staff, and it is usual 
to find that a member of the Faculty is also a member of the station, or of 
the extension staff, i.c., a research worker also lectures on his particular 
work, but not always, and similarly with the extension work. The adequacy 
of the staff renders this an easy matter and as the subjoined table will 
indicate, there is no overlapping and each man confines himself to his 
particular branch of work. In no case would a man in the animal 
husbandry department say, be engaged on soil work. 

Corresponding to the Faculty, the Station and the Extension Work, there 
are as heads, the President of the College, The Dean of the Agricultural 
school or Director of the Station, and the Director of Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work. 

The following are the various branches showing the numbers of Professors 
and Assistant Professors engaged in the various sub-divisions of each 
branch. These do not include subordinate routine staff, and are quite 
independent of any staff of the Federal Department. 


Agronomy and Soil Science 

... 

13 

Animal Husbandry 

... 

21 

Botany 

... 

15 

Chemistry (Agricultural or Biological) 


9 

Dairy Husbandry and Bacteriology ... 


17 

Economics (Agriculture) 

... 

7 

Rural Education 


6 

Entomology and Zoology 

... 

11 

Extension (Administrative) 


10 

Farm Machinery 

... 

4 

Farms and Forestry 

... 

8 

Home Economics .« 


17 

Horticulture 


17 

Miscellaneous 

... 

2 

Animal Nutrition (Special) 

Total 

8 

... 164 


Similar lists could be given for all the other State or Provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture, and it is interesting to compare this list with a 
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corresponding one for any particular province of India. Admitted that 
comparison between the two countries is not to be expected, we can at 
least see how utterly impossible and futile it is to expect that any one 
individual specialist can hope to adequately tackle the problems which 
present themselves in any one branch, to say nothing of covering several. 
It would be well if those in authority could realise the bewildering com- 
plexity of adequate or systematic research, and that, if a research worker 
(I refer bo the higher technical staff) is to do himself justice, he must 
concentrate his energies on one or two problems and not disperse them 
over many, otherwise he will merely be wasting his time and giving a false 
impression of efficiency. 

A word here on the extension service might not perhaps be out of place 
as it is a most important channel through which general agricultural infor- 
mation and results of experimental work are distributed and made effective 
throughout the State, and the same applies to the Federal Department 

The agricultural extension activities deal with production, agricultural 
economics, and all the factors which centre around the life of trie home. 
The work is carried on through definite and systematic community pro- 
grammes in each country in co-operation with a county organisation 
developed for that specific purpose and known as the Country Agriculture 
Extension Association. 

A resident representative of the Agricultural College is located in each 
county in which definite work is under way. Extension specialists are in 
charge of various lines of subject matter such as dairying, poultry, etc., 
and these specialists lead the work along their several lines throughout 
the State and assist the county representatives in developing and carrying 
out the projects in the communities. 

The work in home economics is carried out in much the same manner 
as that in agriculture, by trained home economic workers from the colleges. 

In this extension work alone at the Pennsylvania Agricultural Department 
at the present time 1925, there are forty-three agricultural specialists, 
twenty-five home economic specialists and seventy-five country 
representatives. 

It is unnecessary to give corresponding details for other States, some 
are more advanced than others, all tell the same story, which brings one 
back to the introductory remarks of this paper. Can we, knowing the 
present limitations of India gain any help or suggestions from a great 
machinery working in such a progressive country as America? 1 think we 
can, we have our own problems and our own peculiar difficulties, and one 
might venture to suggest that at the outset the policy be adopted of making 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture a more living and dynamic force 
in solving the agricultural problems common to India as a whole. It took a 
dynamic mind to start it going, it must now be kept going and extended 
and this requires dynamic minds also. One might suggest that such modi- 
fications as may be found necessary in some of the broad outlines and 
methods indicated in this note be seriously considered, and that the Central 
Government, being fully aware of the absolute necessity of India endeavour- 
ing to keep pace with other countries in the development of her scientific 
agricultural work, be advised to appoint a small committee of men well 
qualified for the task of overhauling the present machinery and submitting 
concrete proposals for developing the Imperial department of Agriculture 
to a position more in consonance with India’s progress and aspirations. 


— ^The above note was written before the writer was aware that a 
Royal Commission was being appointed, the hope expressed in the concluding 
sentence has therefore materialised. 

Dr. P, E. Lander, 
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A NOTE INDICATING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES FEDERAL 

Department of Agriculture, and the States’ Departments, shewing 
THE sectional ACTIVITIES AND A YEAR’s EXPENDITURE ON THE SAME, BT 
Dr P. E. Lander, M.A., D.So., A.I.C., Agricultural Chemist to 
Government, Punjab. 

The Federal Department, 

The agricultural organisation of the whole of the United States of 
America is centred in the Federal Department at Washington, at the 
head of which is the Secretary for Agriculture, whose duties are to promote 
agriculture in its broadest sense. He exercises general supervision and 
control over the affairs of the department and formulates and establishes 
the general policies to be pursued by its various branches and is directly 
answerable to Congress for the working thereof. The administrative officers 
and laboratories are situated at Washington and for the sake of descriptive 
convenience may be divided into Bureaus as shown on the accompanying 
chart. Each Bureau is a separate organisation in itself under its Director, 
the scientific work of the whole of the Bureaus being controlled by the 
Director of Scientific Work. 

We may describe the functions of these bureaus taken as a whole to be 
con^rned with every conceivable aspect of agriculture which concerns the 
national welfare and they are of nation wide extent, possessing experi- 
mental stations both independent of, and co-operating with, the State 
experimental Stations. They are concerned with the wider aspects of 
Agriculture which the States could not be expected to investigate, such as 
the national aspects of marketing, the co-ordination of transport, and the 
road construction policy and actual construction to deal with produce. 

The activities of these Bureaus cover the fields of research. The 
economics of agriculture, and agricultural education, and as the various 
experimental stations are broadcast throughout the country, a close oo^- 
operation is maintained with the State stations for each particular problem 
in hand. 

In the field of research the lines of investigation under any one Bureau 
are too numerous to mention here, but in the majority of cases, special 
grants are made, and special workers deputed to carry on the work, and 
almost invariably, In co-operation with one or more of the States Experi- 
mental Stations.” 

Before proceeding to an enumeration of the various Bureaus and their 
expenditures, it would be as well to examine one of them in particular, 
viz., The States Relation Service ” as this is a Service or Bureau which 
functions in particular as the connecting link between the Federal and 
the States Departments, and should enable us to gain some knowledge of 
how this relationship is worked and maintained. 

The States "Relation Service, 

This service is under a Director who exercises the general administration 
of the service, the object of which is to correlate the activities of the 
Federal and State activites, and to enforce the provisions or an Act 
approved in March 1887, and acts supplementary thereto, and also of an 
Act of March 1906, creating and endowing agricultural and experimental 
stations : — to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to certify to the Treasury 
Department whether Federal funds may properly be advanced to the State 
Experimental Stations, and to report to Congress regarding the work and 
expenditures of these stations. In addition, it furnishes information 
regarding the organisation, equipment, resources and work of experimental 
stations and kindred stations throughout the world, to workers in similar 
lines in the U.S. Department and the various agricultural colleges, schools 
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and experimental stations, and more generally to aid the State Experi- 
mental Stations in the effective development of their work. 

Such ill brief is the object of this correlating agency and a word as to 
its method of proceduce may be given. 

Method of correlating Federal and States Work. 

A financial report on schedules approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
is received from each station, and is examined and approved, together with 
written and printed reports of the work and expenditures of each station, 
and a personal inspection of the work, accounts books and vouchers of 
each station is made annually. 

This latter may be considered to present an unsatisfactory feature, but a 
reference to the millions of dollars which the State allots to the experimental 
stations would silence criticism on this point regarded solely in the light of 
administrative procedure. 

On the basis of the information gained from the aforesaid sources, a 
report of the work and expenditures of each station is made annually to 
Congress, and distributed both in America and other countries. The plans 
for the work of each stations are reported to the Director of the States 
Relation Service and approved by him in advance of their execution. This 
service also abstracts the publications of agricultural institutions throughout 
the world, and publishes the results in a journal entitled ** Experimental 
Station Record.^’ 

Advice and information regarding the stations is also given, in large 
measure by correspondence and personal conference with station officers. 
It will thus be seen that there is a general supervision over the work of 
t'he^ experimental stations carrying on broad problems of investigation 
which are of concern to the nation as a whole, and when the latter is 
considered as an economic entity, the advantages of the system considerably 
outweigh the defects. 

This service also conducts Farmers co-operative demonstrations throughout 
the States, and works in conjunction with the individual States Extension 
Services. 

The complexity and completeness of the organisation prohibits any detail 
of description here, but in each of the 32 States of America there is also 
the individual 


State Dejpartmenf and Experimental Stations 
primarily established and financed either by the State or a University to 
which it may be attached, carrying out both education and research within 
its own provincial sphere, and, as outlined above receiving help from, and 
working with, the Federal Department in wider problems of national 
concern. (See also my previous note.) 

Having thus briefly surveyed the relationship between the Federal and 
the States Departments, it is proposed to enumerate the various bureaus 
which are responsible for carrying out these activities, and to give for 
the financial year, 1916, the amounts spent by the U.S. Treasury on each, 
remembering that these amounts are entirely independent of the expenditures 
of the separate States. 

Dollars. 

1. Office of the Secretary and General Administration 812,769 

2. Bureau of Farm Management — 

(a) Total, Administration 36,612 

(b) Total, Farm Economics 110,145 

(c) Total, Farm Organisation 121,323 


Grand Total 
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Dollars. 

3. Weather Bureau, (Including the Washington 

Station) 347,540 

Work of Stations 1,318,510 

Grand Total 1,666,050 

4. Bureau of Animal Industry. (Including control of 

meat and meat food products) — 

(a) Administration 173,000 

(b) Control of meat and meat food products 

(Research, 23,500 and regulation 3,418,461) 3,441,961 

(c) Meat Inspection Stations ... . 3,214,674 

(d) Dairy Farming (Extension, 53,350, Research 

13,500) 63,850 

(e) Dairy Manufacturing (Research, 12,850, Regu- 
lation, 9,600, Extension, 24,4^) ... ... 46,870 

(/) Dairy Research Daboratories ... ... ... 52,785 

(g) Milk investigations (Research, 13,550, Exten- 
sion, 10,000) 23,550 

(h) Dairy Division Experimental Farm ... ... 37,280 

(?) Live stock investigations and demonstrations 

(Research, 21,860, Extension, 31,180) ... 53,040 

(j) Horse and mule investigations (Research, 

29,250, Extension, 30,290) 59,520 

(7c) Poultry investigations (Research, 17,255, 

Extension, 17,885) ... ... ... ... 35,140 

(Z) Sheep and Goat investigations ... ... ... 12,440 

(m) Animal Husbandry investigations (Research, 

118,845, Extension, 86,835, Regulation, 3,660) 209,340 

(n) Investigation of animal diseases ... ... 108,450 

(o) Hog Cholera work (Research, 192,750, Exten- 
sion, 25,250) ...^ ... 218,000 

(p) Eradication and Control of animal diseases 

(Research, 6,575, Regulation, 590,000, Ex- 
tension, 10,100) ... ... ... ... ... 606,675 

(q) Inspection and Quarantine of imported 

animals (Regulation, 97,800, Research, 1,055) 98,855 

(r) Export live stock inspection ... ... ... 6,400 

(s) Insecticide and Fungicide investigations ... 4,850 

Grand Total, Animal Husbandry 8,466,680 

5. Bureau of Plant Industry — 

(a) General Administration (Research, 97,980, Ex- 
tension, 12,800, Regulation, 200) 110,980 

(b) Laboratory of Plant Pathology ... ... ... 31,610 

(c) Pathological collections ... ... ... ... 11,050 

(d) General orchard diseases ... ... ... 11,775 

(e) Grape and small fruit diseases ... ... ... 11,500 

(/) Fruit Rots and Physiological Fruit diseases 14,300 

(g) Diseases of ornamental trees and shruhs ... 4,800 

(h) Pathological problems in wood preservation 4,325 

(i) Forest Tree Diseases ... ... 27,400 

(j) Cotton diseases ... ... ... ... ... 4,148 

(fc) Truck crop diseases ... ... ... ... 43,670 

(Z) Crop Physiology and breeding investigations 54,780 

(m) Distribution and Study of Legume Bacteria 18,6^ 

(n) Soil Bacteriology investigations ... ... 37,050 
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Dollars. 

(o) Plant Nutrition investigations ... ... 10,960 

(p) Soil Fertility investigations ... ... ... 33,640 

(g) Acclimatisation, Adaptation and Breeding of 

Cotton ... ... ... ... ... ... 25,666 

(r) Crop Acclimatisation investigations ... ... 41,860 

(s) Drugs and their products ... ... ... 22,064 

(t) Poisonous Plant investigations ... ... 2,500 

(u) Investigations in Plant Physiology and 

Fermentation ... 24,626 

(v) Agricultural Technology investigations ... 21,420 

(w) Fibre Plant investigations ... ... ... 8,830 

(x) Grain Standardisation investigations ... ... 88,820 

(y) Biophysical investigations ... ... ... 29,680 

(») Seed Testing Laboratories (Research, 35,483, 

Regulation, 3,377) ... ... ... ... 37,860 

(aa) Production and Improvement of Cereals and 

Cereal Products 28,066 

(bb) Maintenance of General Cereal field stations 63,381 

(cc) Cereal disease investigations ... ... ... 15,700 

(dd) Corn investigations ... ... ... ... 43,220 

(ee) Tobacco investigations ... ... ... ... 29,140 

(//) Alkali and Drought Resisting Plant investi- 
gations ... ... ... ... ... ... 26,000 

(gg) Sugar Beet investigations ... ... ... 32,695 

(hh) Botany of Economic Grasses ... ... ... 7,435 

(n) Investigations in Economic and Systematic 

Botany .. ... ... ... ... ... 34,380 

(jj) I^ry Land Agriculture investigations 167,120 

(/ak) Crop production under irrigation ... ... 62,245 

<ZZ) Cotton Irrigation investigations ... ... 83,380 

(mm) Pomological investigations ... 131,307 

(nn) Horticultural investigations ... ... ... 68,233 

(oo) Experimental Gardens and Grounds ... ... 63,630 

(pp) Foreign Seed and Plant introduction ... 110,260 

(gq) Forage Crop investigations ... 84,330 

(rr) Seed Distribution 337,330 

(ss) Demonstration on Reclamation projects ... 40,000 

Grand Total, Bureau of Plant Industry ... 2,131,155 

6. Forest Service — 

(a) General Administration 23,800 

(b) Protection and Administration of National 

Forests 5,846,765 

(c) Forest investigations ... 317,265 

Grand Total, Forest Service ... ... 6,187,810 

7. Bureau of Chemistry — 

(a) General Administration ... ... ... ... 109,500 

(b) Agricultural Chemistry investigations ... 63,540 

(c) Collaboration with other departments ... 15,200 

(d) Poultry and egg inveirtig-ations 43,120 

(e) Pish investigations 20,720 

(/) Biological investigations of food and drug 

products 10,000 

(g) Citrus by-products investigations 10, 72®* 
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Dollars. 

(Jh) Enforcement of Food and Drugs Act (He- 

search, 177,831, Regulation, 608,112) Total ... 785,943 

(i) Investigation of Naval Stores 5,000 


Grand Total, Bureau of Chemistry ... 1,053,743 


8. Bureau of Soils — 

(a) General Administration ... 

(b) Soil OhemicaJ Investigations 

(c) Soil Physical Investigations 

(d) Investigation of Fertilizer Resources ... 

(e) Soil Survey Investigations 

(f) Classihcation of lands in Forest Reserves 


39,060 

22,770 

15,685 

36,920 

193,500 

20,000 


Grand Total, Bureau of Soils ... ... 327,935 


9. Bureau of Entomology — 

(a) General Administration 

(b) Deciduous-Fruit insect investigations 

(c) Cereal and Forage insect investigations 

(d) Southern field crop investigations 

(e) Forest and Shade tree insect investigations ... 
(/) Truck Crop and Stored product investigations 

(g) Tropical and Sub-Tropical fruit insect investi- 
gations 

(h) Bee-culture investigations 

(i) Miscellaneous insect investigations 

(j) Investigation of the Mediterraneum fruit fly 

(Research, 15,200, Regulatory, 18,000) 

(k) Moth investigations (Research, 265,000, Regu- 
lation, 55,744) 


38,850 

60,800 

117,500 

62,000 

58,830 

44,620 

21,500 

16,360 

54,520 

3S,200 

321,720 


Grand Total, Bureau of Entomology ... 829,900 


30. Bureau of Biological Survey — 

(а) General administration ... ... ... ... 35,390 

(б) Game preservation (Research, 3,800, Regula- 
tion, 60,750) 65,900 

(c) Economic investigations (Research, 130,850, 

Regulation, 150,350) 281,200 

(d) Biological investigations ... 30,800 

(e) Enforcement of Migratory Bird Law 51,000 


Grand Total, Bureau of Biological Survey ... 464,290 


11. Division of Publications — 

Publication work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture (exclusive of 500,000 Dollars general 
printing fund) 193,500 


12. Bureau of Crop Estimates — 

(a) General administration 

(b) Crop estimating and reporting 

(c) Crop recording and abstracting 


24,755 

217,402 

41,323 


Grand Total, Bureau of Crop Estimates 


283,480 
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13. States relation service. (See context) — 

(а) General administration 54,470 

(б) Eolations with experimental stations (Re- 
search, 123,000, Regulation, 47,950) ... ^ ... 170,950 

(c) Farmers Co-operative demonstrations. 

Southern States ^ ... 697,140 

(d) Farmers Co-operative demonstrations, 

Northern and Western States 403,700 

(e) Farmers Institutes and Agricultural Schools 25,600 

(/) Home economics investigations 29,980 

Grand Total, States Relation Service ... 1,381,840 

14. Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering — 

(a) General administration 15,389 

(b) Road management investigations .. ... 56,139 

(c) Road building and maintenance investigations 

(Research, 5,913, Extension, 152,545)* 158,458 

(d) Road material investigations (Research) ... 51,604 

(e) Field experiments 65,009 

(/) Irrigation investigations (Research, 102,905, 

Extension, 16*, 140) 119,045 

(ff) Drainage investigations (Research, 81,911, 

Extension, 29,500) 111,411 

(h) Investigations in Rural Engineering 14,502 

Grand Total, Public Roads and Rural Engineering 591,557 

15. Office of Markets and Rural Organisation — 

(a) Administration 52,630 

(b) Marketing and distribution 257,500 

(c) Investigations and Demonstrations of cotton 

standards and cotton testing 59,920 

(d) Rural Organisation 39,000 

(e) Enforcement of United States Official Cotton 
Standards (Research, 50,000, Regulation, 

125,000) 175,000 

Grand Total, Markets and Rural Organisation ... 273,920 

16. Insecticide and Fungicide Board — 

(a) General administration 41,361 

(b) Enforcement of Insecticide Act (Research, 

7,500, Regulation, 92,500) 100,000 

Grand Total, Insecticide and Fungicide Board... 141,361 

17. Federal Horticultural Board (For the enforce- 

ment of the Plant Quarantine Act) — 

Grand Total 144,500 

18. Live Stock Production in cane sugar and cotton 

Districts — 

Grand Total 60,000 

Such are the various bureaus or departments into which the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sub-divided, and the sub-headings indicate the 
subject matter of investigation under each, with the sums allotted for each 
beading for the financial year, 1915-16. 
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Summary, 

Briefly summing up, one may say that the Federal Department under the 
direct jurisdiction of Congress makes itself responsible for the agriculture, 
and all that is implied in the term — of the country taken as a whole. It 
does this by the institution of its own experimental stations scattered 
throughout the country, staffed by Federal Departmental Officers; some of 
these officers are working in the State Departments in collusion with the 
States’ own officers on problems which have been submitted to Washington 
and approved and incorporated in the Federal Programme, for which pur- 
pose grants are made by the treasury for carrying out the vork. Any 
individual State thus has a direct and active support in working on Agricul- 
tural problems which are not limited within its own confines, and thus a 
systematised policy is pursued throughout the country. Man} of the 
activities of the Federal Department it will be noted are of a legal and 
controlling nature, to which the separate States are perforce obliged Lo 
submit, due regard being paid to their interests, and the place which those 
interests command in the general welfare of the country. 

Apart from these reservations, the State Departments are quite independ- 
ent, and have entire freedom of action in their own organisation and 
administration, and pursue their own independent lines of research if they 
wish, but it is generally found that all the more important problems under 
investigation are receiving very material encouragement and assistance from 
Washington, and States vie with each other in the matter of catching the 
eye of the Federal authorities and receiving their grants. 

A special Bureau or States Belation Service is the controlling link between 
the States and the Federal Department. 


Summary op Expenditure by Bureaus. 




Dollars. 

1. 

Central Administration 

812,769 

2. 

Bureau of Farm Management ... 

266,080 

3. 

Weather Bureau 

1,666,050 

4. 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

8,466,680 

5. 

Bureau of Plant Industry 

2,131,165 

6. 

Forest Service 

6,187,810 

7. 

Bureau of Chemistry 

1,053,743 

8. 

Bureau of Soils 

327,936 

9. 

Bureau of Entomology 

829,900 

10. 

Bureau of Biological Survey 

464,290 

11. 

Division of Publications 

693,600 

12. 

Bureau of Crop Estimates 

283,480 

13. 

States Relation Service 

1,381,840 

14. 

Public Roads and Rural Engineering ... 

691,667 

lo. 

Markets and Rural Organisation 

273,920 

16. 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board 

141,361 

17. 

Federal Horticultural Board 

144,600 

18. 

Live Stock Production in Cane and Sugar 



Districts 

60,000 


Grand Total 

26,776,670 


That is, Twenty-five Million, Seven Hundred and Seventy-six thousand, 
Five Hundred and Seventy Dollars, which converted into rupees at five 
Dollars to the £ sterling and fifteen rupees to the £ 

Kepresents 7,73,29,610 rupees. 
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Oral Evidence. 

45.971. The Ghaimvan: Dr. Lander, you are Agricultural Chemist in the 
Punjab ? — ^Yes 

46.972. You have attached to your note of evidence two notes descriptive 
of the organisation of the Federal Department of Agriculture in the United 
States of America and its relations with the State organisations; I think 
the information provided there is the result of a tour that you took in the 
States ? — ^Yes. 

45.973. Is that the only occasion upon which you have visited that 
country? — ^That was the only occasion; I spent two months travelling through 
the States; I went out primarily to investigate certain scientific work, and I 
also spent a certain amount of time looking into the administration; these 
two notes embody the results of what I have been able to determine. 

45.974. Would you give us a short account of your owm training and past 
appointments? — I was trained at Cambridge and London, following which 
I spent five years less two months on military service; at the end of that 
time I was appointed by the Secretary of State for India to the Indian 
Agricultural Service, primarily with the object of carrying out animal nutri- 
tion work. I arrived in the Punjab in December, 1920, and have been in 
the Punjab since. 

45.975. In your present appointment I gather you are not specially con- 
cerned with the problem of animal nutrition? — My present appointment is 
to take over the whole of the agricultural chemistry work appertaining to 
the department, but I have made myself particularly interested in animal 
nutrition, and the main activities of the agricultural chemical section are 
now centred in that direction. 

45.976. Professor Gomgulee : How long have you been engaged in this work 
of animal nutrition? — I have actually been in the Punjab six years, during 
ten months of which I was on leave, and I can say that I really took it up 
seriously after, say, the first two years; that"is, from about 1922 onwards. 

45.977. The Chairman : Have you formed any view as to the modifications 
which would need to be introduced into the American system, were the 
general principles of that system to be applied to India? — ^The answer to 
that question I think is to be sought in the entire discrepancy of financial 
resources; there is no comparison at all. 

45.978. At the same time, you do recommend that those general principles 
should be applied? — I very strongly recommend that we should seriously 
investigate the general principles on which the American system is modelled 
and endeavour to apply some of those principles to India, in so far as they 
can be applied with our particular political system. 

45.979. Agriculture being now a subject for which the Provincial Govern- 
ments are responsible, what services do you suggest that the Imperial 
Government can render which it is not within the capacity of Provincial 
Governments to perform? — I have stated that the Central Government 
should more particularly concern itself with lines of research and investiga- 
tion which concern India as a whole rather than those which are purely of a 
provincial nature. 

46.980. Is it your view that the Central Government might be in a posi- 
tion to offer conditions of service and pay better than Provincial Govern- 
ments and so be able to attract a different class of research worker; is that 
at all in your mind? — ^I had not considered the question of what pay the 
Central Government might have to offer, but, in considering any appoint- 
ments to deal with All-India problems of research, pay will have to be 
offered which will attract the man who is capable of taking up that work. 
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45.981. You give your views about the present equipment of tlie Imperial 
Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore, and especially 
or the animal nutrition section there, on page 747 of your note in answer to 
our Question 1 (6).^ Is it your view that an enquiry into the problems of 
animal nutrition might well be linked with enquiries into nutrition in man 
and nutrition in plants? — I think the whole of the problems connected with 
condition of the soil, the crops which the soil produces, the welfare of the 
animals and of men fed on those crops, are linked in a cycle, and that they 
should all be studied one in relationship with the other. 

45.982. Do you regard it as necessary that they should be studied, all of 
them, m one and the same institution? — do not tbinlr that is entirely 
practicable; I would suggest that certain branches of the work be studied 
in one institution ; and other branches in others ; for example, problems con- 
nected with medical and pathological work might be undertaken in a 
different institution from one which devotes itself primarily to work in 
connection, say, with farm animals. 

45.983. Do you regard it as expedient that one officer should be responsible 
for research into all three branches of the subject? — I do not think that 
one officer is capable of making himself responsible for the whole of such a 
field of work. 

45.984. You think that touch should be maintained between the institu- 
tions carrying on the various enquiries, but that no one officer need be 
responsible for correlating the work? — think provision in the administra- 
tion is required for correlating the work and co-ordinating it, and it would 
be rather doubtful to say at the moment whether one officer should be 
primarily responsible. 

45,986. It may be that the answer to that problem would be more evident 
when the various lines of research have proceeded a little further? — I 
think we should have to determine first of all what branches of research 
were going to be undertaken, and not until that was done could we deter- 
mine and settle the staff that would be required. 

45.986. I am thinking now of the limited field of research connected with 
nutrition in man, plant and beast? — Yes. 

45.987. You mention on page 747, in answer to our Question 1 (c) (iii), that 
you think that the Fruit Specialist’s work in the Punjab should be 
developed. Have you anything in particular that you would like to say on 
that matter? — ^I was thinking of the development of the Fruit Specialist’s 
work more particularly with regard to developing a fruit canning and 
preserving industry. It is noticeable that a tremendous amount of foreign 
tinned fruit is imported into India, and I think we should ultimately move 
in the direction of producing such materials ourselves. 

45.988. Has it occurred to you that before much more is done in the 
direction of production, some survey of the markets should be undertaken? 
— ^I think that a survey of the markets of any industry is a preliminary to 
the development of such an industry. 

45.989. Do you know the history of the fruit growing ^d preserving 
experiment in the Presidency of Madras? — ^I have never studied it, 

45.990. Have you considered the future of post-graduate training for 
research workers in India? — ^I think all the Indian members of the Agricul- 
tural Service, or those who intend to occupy the higher posts in^ that 
Service, should preferably undertake a course of post-graduate training, 
preferably abroad. 

45.991. Would you not rather see the post-graduate training in this 
country so improved, if improvement is required, as to make it possible for 
the course to be taken in India? — ^I should prefer to see training institutions 
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sufficiently developed in India to give a much wider sphere of training; I 
think at the present moment students derive more advantage from visiting 
colleges and institutions in Europe and in America than they would in 
India. 

45.992. You have suggested at various points in your note a strengthening 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture and of the research departments 
under the Central Government, do you look forward to the Central Govern- 
ment providing facilities for post-graduate training? — To a certain extent. 
With any possible increase of the facilities of the Central Government such 
as I have outlined in my report on America, there should be ample facilities 
for giving complete and exhaustive training in all branches of agricultural 
science. 

46.993. At one centre or at several centres? — ^I am not in favour of too 
intensive a centralisation; I think it would be better to scatter such institu- 
tions throughout the country rather than have them all localised. 

45.994. So that the best qualified teacher in one subject might be, let us 
say, at Pusa, and in another subject at some provincial college? — Quite. 

45.995. It does not much matter where the man is as long as he is in 
India and the facilities for teaching and carrying on research work are 
available for him; is that the idea? — Quite, and provided the institution is 
so located as to be in the most favourable situation for the particular type 
of work which is to be undertaken. 

45.996. Do jou recommend the creation of new research institutions under 
the Central Government in other parts of India, or would you rather see 
such research work as is carried on by officers of the Government of India 
carried on at Pusa? — Pusa exists at present, and its work there should 
continue and develop; but I see no reason at all why other institutions 
should not also be sorted, and 1 favour the creation of a Eirst-Grade 
Research Institute in Northern India, in the Punjab say. 

45.997. Would it be feasible, do yon tbink, for the Government of India 
to finance, either wholly or in part, professorships held by teachers working 
at provincial institutions? — ^I think so, and there should be collaboration 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments; each case would have 
to be determined on its merits, dependent upon the importance tO' the 
provinces of the respective pieces of work on which the central officers would 
be engaged. 

45.998. What are you thinking of on page 760, in answer to our Question 
4 (c) (1), when you say great caution should be exercised to guard against 
any tendency which might lower standards and efficiency ? — >WbAt I had in 
mind was that officers being appointed to the Agricultural Service under the 
terms of the Lee Commission ^ould have every facility to study abroad ; it is 
particularly that question of study abroad which I had in mind ; they should 
not be satisfied with merely following what is going on in India, but should 
endeavour to keep in touch with the latest scientific* research work in other 
countries, so as to avoid a too static or indigenous outlook. 

45.999. On page 750 of your note, in answer to our Question 9 (t-i) you deal 
with the problem of the reclamation of alkali soils. Have you had these 
problems in hand? — ^I have. 

46.000. And also the problems of the hara lands? — ^Yes. 

46.001. I see that you think that whereas the reclaiming of alkali land is 
probably a commercial proposition, you are not so dear that that is the 
case with the heavy bara land? — ^No, the two cases present quite different 
problems. 

46.002. And the bara land is much the more expensive to reclaim, is it 
not? — At present bara land has proved extremely iniractable , one cannot 
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jet express a definite opinion, but it is doubtful whether bora land is 
reclaimable within such a period of time and at such expenditure as would 
rsnder such. reclaiiUcition SiU ©conoiuical proposition. 

46.003. Then you cite some land lying along the Upper Jhelum Canal, 
near th© salt range, as an instance of progressive deteiioration. Do you. 
form the view that waterlogging and the consequent deterioration of the 
soil in certain irrigatedi tracts in the province is likely to be a very serious 
pioblem in the future? — I think it is; I have not studied the problem 
intensively, but that particular remark of mine was based on a tour which I 
made in that region about four years ago, and from the information which I 
was able to get from the zamindars it was perfectly clear that much of the 
land in that district had deteriorated very considerably owing to seepage 
from the canal. That was being accentuated to a certain extent by salt 
washed down from the Salt Range, 

46.004. That was a special problem? — ^That was rather a special problem, 
but the question of seepage from canals is a very definite one, and I think 
it is very definitely maintained that deterioration of land follows as a result 
of such action. 

46.005. What is it that comes down? It is ordinary salt? — A mixture. 

46.006. But that is washed down from the mountains? — That particular 
salt is ordinary common salt. 

46.007. And that is really a different problem altogether, is it not? — ^It is 
rather a different problem, yes. One found in the Salt Range, I do not 
know whether the practice still maintains, that large quantities of waste 
salt were thrown out on to the adjacent land and subsequent rains took 
most of that salt down into the fields below. 

46.008. On page 761, in answer to o-ur Question 10 (e), which deals with 
fertilisers, you say: ** In dealing with nitrates, it is interesting to note that 
land which has been for a very long time under wheat does not show any 
appreciable deficiency in total nitrates, due to the natural ability of the 
soil organisms to fix nitrogen from the air. The vitality of these organisms 
is greatly enhanced by the presence of organic matter or farmyard manure.*’ 
Do you attach great impoHance to the power of the sun in India in this 
connection? — ^The sun undoubtedly is a very potent factor in the question 
of nitrogen fixation, but there are, undoubtedly, other factors which have 
not yet been sufficiently determined. Here in Lyallpur, we find that the 
nitrogen fixation takes place to an extraordinarily high degree about July 
and August, and that very shortly afterwards a large percentage of that 
nitrogen is again lost. 

46.009. Have you enough rainfall here to account for that loss? — ^The 
rainfall here is very small. 

46.010. It is seven inches, is it not? — ^It is only an average of 12 or 14 
inches per annum. 

46.011. Is that enough at that season of the year to account for that 

loss? ^This cycle of fixation and loss has been noted in many other different 

parts of the world. How far that deficiency of rainfall may account for 
the loss I am not able to say, but the problem is to fix that nitrogen^ in the 
soil permanently, and so far nobody has yet been able to deal with it with 
success. 

46.012. I had thought the theory was that the rain washed the accumulated 
nitrates down into the subsoil, so that the more rain, the greater the loss?- 
I do not think that 12 inches of rain, spread over the period through which 
it falls in Lyallpur, is sufficient to wash that quantity of nitrates down. 

46.013. Which means that those who attribute that loss to heavy rainfall 
at that season of the year live in error?— I think they do, if you take the 
rainfall of Lyallpur as the criterion of such action. 
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46.014. And yet here, in this district of Ly allpur, you find the same loaa 
at the same season of the yeai ^ — ^Yes. 

46.015. Are you of o-pinion that a great deal more research requires to be 
done into this question of fertilisers and their economic use, before firm 
advice can be given to cultivators P — I think so; at present the advice which 
we have to give them as far as our experiments in the Punjab go is rather 
of a negative nature. 

46.016. On pages 751-2, in answer to our Question. 16 (b) on animal hus- 
bandry, you give your views as to some aspects of the problem of providing 
sufficient fodder to carry the cattle through the season of shortage; do you 
know whether propaganda directed to encouraging the cultivator to experi- 
ment in the making of silage is being carried on in this Province ? — 1 am 
not able to say to what e^ent the production of silage is being recom- 
mended. 

46.017. So that, when you say that you recommend the establishment of 
large reserves of silo and green fodders in those districts which are likely 
to experience drought, do you mean that your department or some other 
department of Government should undertake the work? — have in mind 
that there are certain districts which are, or might be, liable to famine, and 
to get over the difficulties produced by such famines, I would recommend 
that it should be usual to keep definite reserves of fodder which would be 
available and could be replaced from year to year. 

46.018. They would be made by Government .P — ^Yes, under Government, 
auspices. 

46.019. And would the same apply to the making of hay in the forest 
areas and the preservation of hhusa through one or two years? — I think m 
would; if you are going to have a reserve of green fodder it is necessary 
also to have a reserve of hay, 

46.020. Do you know at all how long lihusa, if properly stacked, will 
keep in this country? — 1 was looking at some hhusa stacks last week, 
one of which had been stacked for one year and the other one for two 
years; there was a noticeable difference in their appearance, but I have 
got no analytical data from a scientific point of view. 

46.021. Will the animals eat the two years old hhusa? — ^Yes. 

46.022. So that as a means, at any rate, of preserving life, presumably 
the two years old hhusa would suffice? — I t^e it there would be practically 
no deterioration in its feeding value from the first to the second year. 

46.023. Sir Ganga JRamz Will it keep more than two years? — should 
only like to answer that question on definite experimental evidence, but I 
see no reason why it should not if properly stacked. 

46.024. The Chairman: On page 762, in answer to our Question 17 (d), 
you are dealing with the oilseed industry, and amongst other things you 
suggest that the making of, shall 1 say, artificial ghi might be encouraged 
in this country?— 'I think it should. 

46.025. You are a student of the problems of nutrition. Can you tell the- 
Commission whether ghi made from oilseeds contains the essential elements, 
which are supplied by natural ghi ? — One has to look at that question from 
two points of view; from actual feeding values as determined analytically, 
and from a calorific aspect, the two are of practically identical value, but 
the ghi produced from butter is much richer in essential vitamins than is 
the ghi produced from vegetable oils or fats, and if the whole of the butter 
ghi is going to be replaced by a vegetable oil ghi, care would have to be 
taken to ensure that the consumers of such ghi obtained the necessary 
vitamins from other sources. 

^,026. Do you think that is a practicable policy? — ^That is a question 
which would have to be thoroughly investigated; it is a scientific problemt 
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and I cannot definitely answer it now. All I can say is that these two 
types of gh% snow considerable difference in the vitamin content. 

46.027. Is vitamin “ 0 ” held to be present, in ghi made from oilseed — 
To a certain extent. 

46.028. On pages 752-3, in answer to our Question 20 (a), you tell us that 
you have interested yourself in the problem of marketing, and in particular 
in the market for oilseeds and manufactured products. W^ere you able to 
turn to any authoritative work or data written or prepared by other persons, 
or had you to carry on this survey de novo? — This survey was carried on 
practically de novo, ^d such remarks on marketing as I have embodied in 
my report on the soil tour are those obtained from conversations with the 
heads of certain firms in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

46.029. Would you like to see a complete and exhaustive enquiry into 
this problem initiated? — I should. 

46.030. Has it occurred to you that the problems of the oilseed industry 
as a whole, embracing those of the producer, those of the distributor and 
those of the manufacturer, might be watched over by some such body as 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee for cotton? — I think such a body 
formed to supervise, and in some degree control, an oil industry in India 
would be productive of great benefit. At the present time there is no 
such control in the oil industry, and this industry, when compared with, 
say, jute and cotton and other corresponding industries, is in a most chaotic 
and unsatisfactory condition. 

46.031. Are you familiar with the existing prices and the existing demand 
for oil from Indian oilseeds and other seeds? — The prices vary from day 
to day and from week to week and can always be obtained from ‘‘ Capital.’’ 
The demand varies also, and one can only give a definite answer to your 
question by a continuous application to the problems which the oil industry 
raises. I have given such information as is available to me in my report, 
and I have endeavoured to show that the demands are of a very variable 
nature. 

46.032. Have you heard it suggested that any substantial increase in the 
production of oilseeds in India would so glut the market as to reduce 
prices below the profitable level?’ — ^In Calcutta, that was the general trend 
of feeling with regard to any contemplated extension of the oil industry. 

46.033. Have you any views of your own on that aspect? — I entirely 
sympathise with that view. The remedy is to find increased markets for 
the oilcake produced and for the oil. At the present time in India it 
is doubtful whether, unless we have intensive propaganda, any considerable 
increase could be utilised; but I see no reason why, with a progressive 
agriculture, further oilcake should not be used and, with proper education 
of the masses, we should not be able to produce a vegetable ghi which 
should supplant the vegetable ghi which is imported into India from Holland 
and France, produced from oilseeds exported from India. 

46.034. On page 755, in answer to Question 23 (b) of the Questionnaire, 
you say: Generally speaking, I consider that rural education must follow 
-and not precede a general amelioration of the lot of the agriculturist.” 
Do you include primary education up to the point of 'literacy? — ^No, I 
exclude that entirely. 

46.035. With regard to your journey to the United States of America, 
•did you find the Federal Department popular in the States? — It was 
extremely popular, because many of the grants given to the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture depended on the amount of work which was done 
by those States in collaboration with Washington. 

46.036. No doubt you met many individual research workers and teachers 
an the agricultural colleges? — ^I did. 
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46.037. Had they a good word to say for the Federal Department I 
did not hear anything derogatory. 

46.038. Have you ever heard anything derogatory of Pusa in an Indian 
provincial agricultural college? — I do not think I have, except in so far 
that it is too provincial in outlook, that it requires to be very much 
larger than it is, and to stretch its tentacles very much further. 

46.039. Do you think that research workers in India look to Pusa at 
this moment as the centre of research activity in India? — I find it very 
difficult to answer that question in the affirmative. 

46.040. Do you think that research workers employed by the States in 
the United States of America look to the Federal Department as the 
leader in research — ^That again is difficult to answer, because many of 
the State Departments have organisations which are extremely efficient 
themselves, and it is extremely difficult to compare, say, the best State 
Departments with, let us say, the Federal Department at Washington; 
the problems and the nature of the two are somewhat dissimilar. 

46.041. S^r James MacKenna ; You have told the Chairman that you were 
appointed to the Indian Agricultural Service as a Chemist, especially with 
reference to animal nutrition work. Was there any such post in the 
Department of Agriculture at the time that the Secretary of State appointed 
you, or did he appoint you generally as an Agricultural Chemist to the 
Agricultural Department? — When I was appointed in London, I was told 
quite definitely that I was to proceed to Madras to undertake work in 
animal nutrition; I am not sure that I am correct, but I believe that 
there are existing papers to that efiect. 

46.042. How did you come to find yourself in the Punjab as Agricultural 
Chemist ? — ^Acting on instructions received when I landed in Bombay. 

46.043. It looks as if you had been appointed to a particular post on 
animal nutrition in Madras? — think that is correct. 

46.044. Did you spend any time in Madras? — ^None at all. 

46,046. Having come out for that, very definite line of research, how 
do you find it fits in with the multiplicity of other duties which you have 
to perform as an Agricultural Chemist of a Province? — It is extremely 
difficult to fit it in. 

46.046. Do you make it the one particular special line of research on 
which you can concentrate in the midst of your other duties? — ^Yes, 
that is so. 

46.047. Was there another Agricultural Chemist in the Punjab when 
you came here? — ^I succeeded my predecessor, Mr. Wilsdon, who was about 
to go on leave. 

46.048. Reverting to this idea of a school of nutrition, do you think 
there would be any difficulty in constituting an Imperial School of Nutrition 
in India, although workers might not all be working in the same Province 
or under the same roof.P — I think we require a consolidated policy, with 
very definite lines of research laid down as to what we are really trying 
to get at in the field of animal nutrition. 

46.049. Do you think it would be possible to devise some scheme by 
which all workers on nutrition could be more or less attached to a school 
of nutrition, although they might not all be working together .?> — ^I think it 
would. 

46.050. At present they are all very isolated: you are in the Punjab 
and there are various scattered workers in the South of India? — ^I think 
at the present time there are only three workers in the field of animal 
or human nutrition. 
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46.051. Colonel McCarrison, Dr. Warth and yourself, 1 suppose? — ^Yes. 

46.052. Do you accept responsibility for the views of your friend, the 
oil mill manager, whom you quote on page 754; I do not quite follow that 

** India, on the other hand, places a tax on the importation of raw material.’’ 
Do you know what he meant by that ? — I cannot say what he had definitely 
in mind. 

46.053. I do not suppose you understand the next two sentences with 
j-egard to a duty on manufactured articles, and with regard to freightage ? 
— ^What that is meant to convey is that if, instead of buying foreign manu- 
factured ghi, he could buy ghi which was produced from oilseeds crushed 
in India, he would get it Reaper. 

46.054. Can you give me an equally lucid interpretation of the reference 
•to the saving of freightage? — ^You would save freightage on the oilseed to 
Europe and you would save freightage on the oil back again. 

46.055. Are you interested in any other agricultural products from the 
chemical side? Have you gone into the sugarcane question here? — Only in 
so far as the investigation of main types falls within the programme of the 
Agricultural Chemist’s work. 

46.056. Have you any information as to how the Coimbatore canes com- 
pare from a chemical point of view with the indigenous ones? — ^I have got a 
large number of analyses; I could let you have any figures you want. 

46.057. Have you a general recollection of how they stand? — ^They compare 
very well. 

46.058. Then, from the sugar point of view, you would consider their 
introduction a distinct advantage to the Province? — ^Yes. 

46.059. Have you been able to do any work on fodders? That is closely 
allied to your nutritional problems? — ^I have done a considerable amount of 
work on fodders, which comprises determination of digestibilities of fodders. 
I am working at the present time on determining maintenance rations for 
various types of animals, such as heifers and cows. I have also another 
rather large investigation in hand which involves the comparative analyses 
ef different soil types in the Punjab, with corresponding analyses of the 
erops produced on them, chiefly with a view to determining what mineral 
ingredients are contained in those crops and to what extent croppings deplete 
the soil of plant food materials. 

46.060. Is your work overlapping Doctor Warth’s work at all, or are you 
in close touch with him? — am in quite close touch with him, and I do* not 


think we are overlapping. 

46,061. Professor Gaiigulee: Have you and Doctor Warth come to an 
understanding with a view to adopting the same technique, so that your 
results may be comparable? — ^You mean the technique of chemical analysis? 


46,062. And also sampling urine, and other methods which you have to 
.adopt in animal nutrition work?— I cannot say we have had any corre- 
spondence on that subject or framed any uniform system. 

46 063. Do you a uniform system or some sort of standardisation of 

methods would be useful?— I think it is very essential that in any particu- 
lar country different workers should employ the same methods, so as to 
obtain consistency in results. 

46 064. Are you quite satisfied with the facilities that you have here for 
<?arrying on the investigation in which you are engaged.?— I am not. 

46 065 Have you adequate laboratory facilities? — ^I have adequate 
laborato:^ facilities, but I have not adequate faciUties for the provision of 
the necessary animals and their general welfare. 

46,066, On page 747 you refer to the state of affairs in the Imperial De- 
■partment of Anmal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore, and yon describe 
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that state of affairs as being ludicrous. What have you exactly in mindf — 

T was recently discussing the subject with Dr. Warth, and we mutually 
agreed that his facilities for doing his research work as the Imperial 
Physiological Chemist were utterly inadequate; he asked me to impress upon 
the Commission as far as I possibly could that that was so. 

46.067. He requires more equipment and more investigators to help him? 
— ^More equipment, more laboratory accommodation, more investigators and 
more animals. 

46.068. You have, I take it, a well equipped laboratory here. Could you 
tell us whether the work commenced by the late Doctor Barnes on alkali 
soil is being continued? — ^Practically no. 

46.069. That work has stopped? — The hara work is still being continued, 
but we have no systematic plan of investigations being carried on at present 
on alkali soils. 

46.070. So that that work on alkali soils has had to be discontinued with 
the death of Doctor Barnes? — ^It was carried on to a small extent after 
Doctor Barnes’ death by my predecessor, but we are doing very little in 
that direction at present. 

46.071. Is the work of your predecessor, Mr. Wilsdon, being followed up? 
—No. 

46.072. Have you a number of assistants under you? — ^I have about eight 
or nine. 

46.073. Are you satisfied that they would be able to continue the line of 
research you are engaged in, should you have to leave the institution 
to-morrow? — ^I am not at all satisfied tjbat, if I left to-morrow, jny work 
would continue. 

46.074. So that there is no continuity of research in this institution? — 
At present there is grave danger of discontinuity with the removal of any 
particular officer. 

46.075. Would you not say also that there is a lack of definite policy with 
regard to research? — ^I think we require considerably to improve and con- 
solidate our main lines of research under a definite research policy. 

46.076. We have had divergent opinions on the importance of soil survey; 
what is your view on that question? — ^My views are that a sufficiently 
systematic and intensive soil survey would bring to light much information 
of value, but any sort of survey carried out in the Punjab should be carried' 
out district by district. I was recently contemplating endeavouring to 
initiate such a survey in the Nilibar District, but I came to the conclusion 
that if the whole of my staff were doubled and put on such a survey, we 
should not be able adequately to attack the problems. 

46.077. It is a vast problem ? Would you ask the Central Government to 
carry on that work, or should it be done by the Provinces, each Province 
doing its own survey? — I think each Province should initiate preliminary 
investigations into its soils. 

46.078. You do not advocate the system adopted in the United States of 
America where the Soil Bureau undertakes the survey? — ^That would be an 
extremely expensive undertaking and I douht whether the Central Govern- 
ment would be prepared at tjbe outset to conduct such a survey oh an 
elaborate scale but, with the development of the Central Department’s 
activities, a Bureau of Soils could be built up on the American pattern, 
supplementing what the Provinces had started and working in conjunction 
with them. 

46.079. ' So that your view is that each Province should undertake its own- 
soil survey? — For the moment I think that is the most likely way of starting; 
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mv^tigations on tho soils, with the proviso that it develops into an All- 
Jndia problem of enquiry into the soils of India, with relation to the crops 
grown and the health conditions of the people. I regard tln'g as an instance 
where the Central Department could lend workers to work in co-operation 
with Provincial Departments, hut the magnitude of the problem would 
necessitate a development from small and workable by mixings. 

46.080. We are told that agricultural research should be associated with 
the Universities of the country; what is your view on that point? — ^What 
precisely do you mean? 

46.081. That all our agricultural research should be linked up with the 
Universities? — think the creation of the necessary research atmosphere is 
very desirable and agricultural research in all its branches might very well 
be conducted in close collaboration with University activities. We frequently 
find ourselves faced with highly technical problems which we want thrashed 
out, and which we have not either the time or the staff to deal with. 

46.082. So that intimate touch with the Universities is helpful? — ^It would 
be distinctly helpful. 

46.083. In order to create the research atmosphere that you desire to 
create? — ^The creation of a research atmosphere in any institution depends 
primarily on the workers in that institution; but collaboration with a 
University would considerably tend to augment such an atmosphere. I also 
wish to emphasise that in my opinion, the location of any new iResearch 
Institutes should not be in too isolated and inaccessible positions, where such 
can be avoided, as such tends to minimise the creation of the proper atmos- 
phere, or to restrict intercourse. 

46,064. What is your view on the question of the development of Pusa as a 
post-graduate institution for advanced agricultural research? — ^Are you 
asking me whether I would prefer to send graduates to Pusa or to Cambridge? 

46,086. No, but whether you would like to develop Pusa as it is to-day 
into a well-equipped and advanced post-graduate institution? — I certainly 
would. 

46.086. So that when it was developed to that extent you could send your 
graduates there instead of to Cambridge.? — ^Yes, but I would not try to 
obviate the necessity for students to go abroad. 

46.087. At the same time, you want a post-graduate institution of a higher 
order in India? — We do. 

46.088. Do you think the affiliation of Pusa to a University would be an 
attraction to post-graduate students? — ^I should like to study that problem 
before giving a definite answer. 

46.089. A degree has some attraction, even for research workers P—Yes. 

46.090. What is the function of the Federal Department of Agriculture in 
Canada? — ^I spent a very short time in Canada, and I did not study the 
situation there as thoroughly as I did in the United States, I should say 
the Canadian Federal Department, of which the headquarters are at Ottawa, 
is more comparable with the corresponding organisation in India, but rather 
better organised. 

46.091. That was my impression. Do you think we could have a system of 
experimental stations such as they have developed there? The central 
station there is controlled by the Federal Department, and there is a number 
of other stations under the control of that department? — Yes. 

46.092. It is often asserted that the oil industry could be developed in tto 
country as a cottage industry?— I have made the remark in my book that in 
the development of any industry, such as the oil industry (which should be a 
big one), India must adopt the methods which other countries adopt. It is 
rather doubtful whether the development of the oil industry as a cottage 
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industry would enable India to compete with corresponding industries 
abroad. 

46,093. In that connection, you suggest, on page 752, that if Government 
could establish industries which would keep both the oil and the cake in the 
country for consumption which is badly needed, a great result would have 
been achieved. Do you want the Government to start factories, or a 
Government subsid;^? — ^What I am referring to is the fact that there is a 
tremendous loss of mineral and organic material from Indian soils as the 
result of the export of oil seeds. If we could crush more seed in the country 
and utilise the cake for feeding and manurial purposes the soils would benefit. 

46,004. Undoubtedly, but do you want that industry to be started by 
Government or subsidised by Government? — ^Most large industries in India 
have been started independent of Government, but if no such development is 
imminent in the oil industry I see no reason why Government should not 
take the initiative. 

46,095. By providing research material and so on? — ^Yes, I want someone 
to take the initiative; either Government or private firms acting with 
Government assistance. 

46,006. From what you eay in your note, I thought your idea was that 
Government should take this up? — ^I should like to see Government do so, 
but not necessarily as a Government monopoly. 

46.097. You would have the oil industry in this country developed as a 
State industry? — Not necessarily, but at the present time it is in such a 
chaotic condition that somebody ought to mske a move, and I suggest it 
should be Government. 

46.098. I understand you are in favour of raising the standard of admission 
to this college? — Yes. 

46.099. From matriculation to intermediate? — ^Yes. 

46.100. That would, of course, shorten the course by one year? — ^Yes. 

46.101. Do you think that would be attractive.? — I am looking rather at 
the defects of the present arrangement. When students enter an agricul- 
tural college, the instruction in which should be essentially of a technical 
and professional nature, they ought not to spend too much time doing 
elementary work ; that should be done before they enter. . 

46.102. Do you approve of the principle followed in admitting students, 
the statutory definition of agriculturists? — think that definition is rather 
empirical. 

46.103. Do you think an institution like this idiould adhere to that sort of 
statutory definition of agriculturists? Should it not open its doors to anyone 
who knocks? — ^An agricultural college having as its object the training of 
men destined to improve agriculture should admit anyone who sincerely 
wishes to take up the profession of agriculture, whether he comes under an 
empirical definition of what is an agriculturist or not. 

46.104. 'When a student presents himself for admission, you might make 
inquiries as to whether he has any land or not and whether he intends to 
become an agriculturist or not ; that is diflfei'ent ; but if you bind yourselves 
to follow a statutory definition I think you jeopardise the expansion of agri- 
cultural education? — You probably do. 

46.105. Mr. Calvert: Would you impose no limitations at all in that 
respect? Would you have no limitations based on caste prejudices and the 
sentiments of the people,? — ^It is very hard for a man who wants an agri- 
cultural education to be debarred from it because he is classified as a non- 
agriculturist. 

46.106. How do you think you could train a Jain to kill insect pests? 

1 do not know. 
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46.107. If a Brahmin objects to drawing blood from a oo-w, how can you 
persuade him to inoculate it against disease? — Education or training will 
perhaps solve the difficulty. 

46.108. On this question of a possible oil industry, what do you +biTi'ir 

would be the best way of getting over the difficulty of a suitable container? 

The Tata oil mills seem to favour barrels as being much better than kerosene 
•tins. 

46.109. Are they made of Indian wood? — No, of metal. 

46.110. The Tata mills are not far from the sea; practically on the coast. 
Metal bairrels would be a difficulty in the Punjab, a thousand miles from 
the sea? — Yes. 

46.111. Is there any evidence of a difference in the nutritive value of 
foods growui on different soils in the Punjab? — ^I am at present carrying on 
some work in conjunction with Colonel McCarrison, of the Pasteur Institute 
at Ooonoor, in which I am determining the mineral contents of different 
wheats grown on different types of irrigated land. Colonel McCarrison is 
determining the vitamin values of the same wheats, and the results of the 
experiments he has so far done are inconclusive, and he proposes to repeat 
them. I cannot, therefore, give a deffnite answer to your question at the 
moment. 

46.112. For a man who intends to farm or become a manager of a large 
estate (as distinct from those who wish to become teachers of agriculture or 
Government servants), do you think the amount of chemistry taught in this 
college is excessive? — That is, the chemistry which a man takes up to his 
F.Sc. No, I do not. I think every man who is going to occupy the position 
of farm manager or something corresponding to it ought to have at least 
the chemical knowledge necessary for the F.Sc. standard, and it would be 
better if he could have considerably more. 

46.113. Mr. Komat : Eeferring to the J ains, are you aware there are 
a good many medical graduates amongst the Jains who do all sorts of 
dissection work on man or animals when necessary? — ^I was not aware 
of that. 

46.114. In other parts of the country there are; you may take that from 
me. Are you also aware that, in the Veterinary Service, there are Brahmins 
who inoculate animals with serum and who do all kinds of veterinary work ? 
— ^I have not been brought intimately into contact with that, but I know 
there are Brahmins in my own section who do every type of work I require 
in connection with my present work on animal nutrition, without any 
demur whatever. 

I am very glad to hear it. It shows that if the classification of agri- 
culturists and non-agriculturists in the Province is based on such ideas, 
the official mind in this Province is really in need of better study of Indian 
castes and susceptibilities. 

46.115. Speaking of the oil industry, you say you spent a month investi- 
gating this problem from one end of the country to the other? — ^Yes. 

46.116. Do you think for a problem of this sort one month’s investigation 
is enough?— No, and I do not think one year would really be sufficient to 
get an adequate all round knowledge of the oil industry. 

46.117. Are you aware that in a problem of this Hnd, if a private firm 
were thinking of starting a oompiany with a capital of 50 lakhs (your 
scheme), one aspect of such a scheme, such, for example, as that of 
machinery, would alone take them six months to investigate .P— This scheme 
of mine is that of a man who has spent twenty years in the oil industry, 
and a practical application of that scheme would require attention to the 
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types of machinery used, which would take some months. The same remark 
applies to other aspects of the scheme. 

46.118. So, you are not prepared to father that scheme? — am prepared 
to state that that scheme should be given exhaustive study by Government. 

46.119. Although you recommend that the scheme should be taken up by 
Government, you however suggest that the success of the scheme would be 
dependent on one or two important factors, the first being that some sort 
of legislation would be necessary, either by the Government of India or the 
Xrocal Government, in the matter of the regulation of the purity of food- 
stuffs. Is that a condition precedent to this scheme ? — It would considerably 
assist any scheme for the development of the oil industry if pure food laws 
could be enacted to prevent adulteration and if attention could also be 
given to the question of excise. 

46.120. Your second condition, likewise, would be such a revision of the 
import duties as would give protection to the industry? — Apparently that 
is so. 

46.121. In other words, without protection even this scheme, if taken up 
by the Local or Central Governments, would not succeed? — ^I would not 
say definitely that it would or would not, but in Madras I was given 
statistics of imports of foreign-produced vegetable ghi and the names of 
particular firms who imported that ghi, and I was told that those firms 
are considerably increasing the sphere of their activities in those imports 
and that they would reduce their prices in any competition they met with. 

46.122. Was that told you by Messrs. Ralli Bros. ? — ^No, it was not told 
me by any of the individual importers that I have mentioned. 

46.123. When you visited the Bombay Presidency did you come across any 
oil mills which were, to all appearances, a paying concern? — The largest, 
and best oil miUs I visited were the new ones at Wadala. They are 
extremely pucca mills with very good German machinery, but the situation 
of those mills today is that they are over-capitalised and have insufficient 
capital available for working expenses. The whole of the capital available 
was utilised in constructing the mills, and at the time of my visit they 
were in process of liquidation. 

46.124. Was that due to the fact that they had no protection from a 
tariff point of view, or was it because they had made a bad start? — The 
reason appears to be due to the fact that insufficient capital was available 
for working expenses after the mills were created. 

46.125. Did you visit any smaller mills in the Bombay Presidency which, 
to all appearances, were paying, having functioned for a very long time ? — 

I did, and also in the United Provinces and Madras. Most of those mills 
are Indian-run, and I think I have adequately described them in my book, 
and also given the reasons why they do pay, 

46.126. That brings me to this question: if they were put on a more 
satisfactory basis so far as cleanliness and other matters which you mention 
were concerned, do you think they would not pay?— I think they would 
probably then pay far better. 

46.127. Then there is a category of oil mills, worked perhaps on a smaller 
scale than the Tata or the Wadala mills, which are paying and which might 
be made more paying without protection? — ^Possibly. 

46.128. Well then, is protection necessary only in the case of the bigger 

mills, or in the case of the smaller mills as well?— I think it is necessary 
to a certain degree for both. ^ 

46, But you say the smaUer miUs are paying without protection?— 
Yes they do, and I have tried to make it clear that they pay because of 
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the relatively small amount of capital involved and their facilities tor 
disposing of their produce in the local markets, and this in spite of waste, 
dirty conditions and gross inefl5.ciency in the large majority of cases. 

46.130. If the smaller mills are to your knowledge paying, either in 
Bombay or in Madras, does not that suggest to you and to your department 
that the real problem which the Punjab (or any Local Government) has to 
tackle is in the first the question to take up the smaller industry, rather 
than the bigger industry plus protection? — ^You mean, the development of 
the oil industry on a smaller scale? 

46.131. Yes, with small mills dotted all over the Province. You saj' small 
mills do not require protection and can be run at a profit ? — I should make 
hy meaning clearer, the small mills to which I refer are mostly using 
very antiquated types of machinery and their management is characterised 
hy the waste and inefficiency mentioned, and they pay because in the 
present state of the oil industry they cannot help paying as they do not 
meet with any serious competition. I now distinguish between a small 
mill using very up to date machinery, erected at a cost of some E»s.40,000 
such as that at Vizianagram in Madras and the type of mill represented 
by the Tata Mills which cost some 86 lakhs of rupees. I am advocating the 
cause of the “ moderately ” large mill which would eliminate waste and 
observe efficiency in support of the thesis outlined in my report. While 
the small de^Ki type of mill does not at the moment experience any effects 
from the importation of foreign produced vegetable it must be em- 
phasised that these imports are increasing yearly, and in advocating the 
cause o<f the moderately large type of modern mill, I wish to draw attention 
to the danger of increased imports of foreign ghi and in that connection 
advocate a careful examination of the proposal for protection in the early 
stages of a reorganisation of the oil industry. 

46.132. There is one in Berar which I think is paying, and another in 
Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency, showing that, given the right conditions, 
the smaller mill can pay and that the line of progress is to tackle the small 
mills first : do you agree ? — see what you have in mind but in talking of 
small mills I wish to rule out the small deshi type using antiquated 
machinery, and to develop the larger type of modern mill, and it is with 
regard to such development that I suggest an examination of protection. 

46.133. Now, with regard to the system of Federal organisation in the 
United States of America, it has been proposed to this Commission that 
there should be an All-India Central Board of Agriculture with committees 
for different crops, and that this should be the co-ordinating agency. Have 
you heard of that scheme? — ^I have heard rumours of it. 

46.134. There is no definite name which has been attached to it 
or I would have called it by that name; but it has been suggested to us 
by Government. Under that scheme committees are to be set up on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. There would be a committee, 
for example, for sugarcane research, another committee for wheat, and so 
•on, and these committees would work under a central organisation of which, 
perhaps, the Viceroy would be the patron and the various Ministers 
members. As between this scheme and the federal scheme you have placed 
Tiefore us, which do you think will be most suitable as a co-ordinating 
agency? — ^I think the Federal scheme would be the more suitable, but an 
admixture of both might be adjusted in so far that certain organisations 
such as the Indian Central Cotton Committee might develop with regard 
to some of the staple crops, but such committees would not be suitable 
to deal with many all-India problems such as soil surveys, animal nutrition, 
etc. Furthermore a Federal system would become a more integral part of 
•the agricultural organisation of the coimtry than would a number of 
independent organisations. 
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46.135. If there is to be an admixture of both, I do not see how yoxLr 
Federal scheme having various bureaux for innumerable things can be 
worked to its logical conclusion. You say that in the United States they 
have 19 or 20 bureaux, carrying on research in every little problem. How 
does that fit in with your suggestion that there ^ should be these ad hoc 
committees also? — Take a Bureau of Soils. That would cover many 
activities. You might wish to have, say, a committee on fertilisers which 
would deal with that particular aspect of the soil problem. You would 
want the activities connected with fertiliser companies combined with a 
Central Government Bureau of Soils. 

46.136. You say that, in the United States, the Federal Government has 
numerous experimental stations for research throughout all the 32 States, 
and that officers of the Federal Government are deputed for work in the 
various States with the permission of Congress. If that were to be done 
here do you think that, in view of the present constitution, it would work? 
— do not think the present financial position of India would permit of 
any such extended scheme as there is in the United States, but I would 
like to see the principle given effect to. 

46.137. Professor Gangvlee : Your suggestion is not to have a multiplicity 
of bureaux but to start a small nucleus from which bureaux may develop? 
—Yes. 

46.138. Mr, Kamat: I was wondering whether the principle would fit in 
with the present constitution. To take a concrete example, take the question 
cf rice. You wish the model of the United States to be copied, and you 
would want the Government of India to depute one of their officers say 
to the Bombay Presidency and have two or three centres there for rice 
research, similarly two or three in Madras and in Bihar, for example. That 
is the effect of your suggestion? — ^In the case of a crop like rice, it would 
depend on whether Provincial Governments had the necessary facilities for 
providing the men themselves. Madras at present has an officer deputed 
for work on rice. 

46.139. Y’ou would not send a Government of India man there.? — It might 
not be necessary. 

46.140. That applies to Bombay also? — It depends entirely on whether 
Bombay can meet its requirements itself. 

46.141. Generalities always look well on paper, but it is sometimes different 
when you proceed to particulars? — ^I agree. 

46.142. I am trying to find out, in the light of a concrete case, how far 
your principle could be carried out. It boils down to this: you neither 
want the model of the U.S.A. of the Bureaux nor do you suggest that the 
number of men deputed by CSentral Government to Provinces should be on 
the same soale as there, so that virtuaJly then it comes to what the 
Government of India is practically doing now? — ^I want to see the principle 
embodied in the United States system applied to India in so far as the 
discrepancies in financial resources permit, and I do not suggest that the 
number of men deputed should be on the same scale as there for the 
simple reason that such a scale would be impossible, but I do wish to see 
the Central Department develop its resources for research, the range of 
its activities, and a system for lending assistance and guidance in working 
out all India problems in collaboration with the provinces to an extent 
which it in no wise can be said to do to-day. 

46.143. Where is the difference? The Government of India at present 

has certain experimental stations and certain Imperial officers?— Yes, but 
they are quite inadequate, and the necessary administrative machinery is 
lacking. . 

46,143a. And they can go round the country,? — ^Yes, 
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46.144. On a small scale they are practically doing what you suggest at 
present. What is it you want to see developed? Take your own Province; 
what do you want done here under your scheme by the Government of 
India? — ^An exhaustive examination of research problems would reveal that 
there is room for the establishment of a “ Pusa ’’ in the Punjab, and there 
is also room for the establishment of a Federal Institute of Animal and 
Human nutrition in its widest sense, and all Northern India problems 
would be engaged upon. The establishment of these would fall within the 
purview of the system to be set up gradually in the Central organisation, 
and both Provincial and Central Officers should be available in the same 
institution. Our own problems could thus be correlated with similar ones 
in other provinces so that we can get a connected picture of any particular 
line of investigation. 

46.145. Taking wheat as your problem, how many officers of the Govern- 
ment of India would you expect here? — There are very many problems 
which could be worked out on wheat. 

46.146. You want the same officers to go to the United Provinces? — Not 
necessarily the same ones. 

46.147. For correlation? — ^You would work in contact with them, but the 
officer who was working in the Punjab on Punjab wheats would not 
necessarily work in the United Provinces also. 

46.148. Mr. Boherts: Where your object is to train an agriculturist who 
is going back to his own land, would you consider a vernacular course 
sufficient? — It depends to a certain extent on the initial education of the 
man concerned. 

46.149. I am thinking of a man who farms 40 or 60 acres? — think a 
vernacular education would be more suitable in his case, because, if you 
gave such a man a degree education and he possessed only 40 or 60 acres, 
his tendency would be to seek employment in another direction. 

46.150. Do you consider the present position here, where all, or practically 
all, your graduates go into Government service, is a healthy one.? — ^I think 
such an attitude of mind is rather divergent from the raison d’itre of an 
agricultural college. 

46.151. Do you think it would be healthier, from the point of view of 
the development of the department (quite apart from the provincial point 
of view) if you were able to make a selection in your appointments, and 
did not have to appoint everybody? — Yes. I think the general impression 
of the student on taking his degree here is that he has some definite claim 
for a Government appointment. 

46,162. In that way also you lose any possibility of students taking up 
other lines of work in agriculture? — ^Yes. 

46,153. You are definitely in favour of students coming in at the inter- 
mediate stage, I think? — ^I am, in so far that I would like to see a greater 
facility in the students in their earlier years to assimilate what is being 
taught. 

46,164. You think Lyallpur could be more profitably developed in the 
direction of advanced studies and post-graduate research? — think we should 
pay more attention to advanced studies in the one direction and vernacular 
instruction in the other. 

46,166. In principle, there is no necessity for having the vernacular 
instruction at Lyallpur, is there? — I do not see the necessity for concentra- 
ting the whole of the vernacular instruction in Lyallpur, 

46,166. Have you any experience of the storage of green fodder in silos 
eor a long period?— Not for a period longer than two years. 
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46,1 57. A silo was opened the other day in Eenala which was in perfectly 
good condition after five years. Would ^ere be likely to be mnch deteriora- 
tion in that period as a mle? — One conld only answer that definitely after 
an examination of the silage. I have opened pits of my own after two 
years in which the silage was practically as good as it was when put in, 
from a nutritive point of view. 


46,168. I raise this point in connection with fodder storage in tracts 
liable to famine. Only occasionally are there years when there is excess 
fodder which could be stored in this way, and if it could be stored for 
three or four years, it would be a distinct advantage.? — I think it would. 
We should investigate the changes which take place in silage kept for a 
considerably longer period than any we have tried up to the present. 


46.159. With regard to your federal idea of Central Government help, I 
think one of your mam points is that Provinces should he able to look for 
guidance m a particular line of research to the Central Government.? — 
Guidance and assistance. 

46.160. You would like such assistance on your own special subject of 
animal nutrition? — ^Yes 

46.161. Sir Ganga Bam: During your visit to America, did you study 
tho question of dry farming? — No. 

46.162. That would be particularly applicable to some districts of the 
Punjab? — ^Tt would. 

46.163. I gather the chief thing they have tried to produce is new kinds 

of seed. You have not carried out any ii‘vestigations in that respect? ^No. 

46.164. Did you study in America, their system of distribution of water? 
—No. My studies were confined to scientific work on animal nutrition and 
to administration. 

46.165. Have you visited Spam? — ^No. 

46.166. They have a special system of water-^isfcribuiion there?— I am 
not acquainted with ic. 

46.167. With regard to the expansion of the oil industry, you have first 
of all to find channels for the utilisation of the oil. Have you thought of 
thickening the oil to such an extent as to make it suitable for use us axle- 
g^'ease on railways?— A large quantity is used by the raihrays at the present 
tin‘e for lubricating purposes. 

46.168. But not for axle-grease?— I do not think so. It would have to 
be partially solidified for that. 

46.169. You have not made any investigations of that kind? ^No. 

46.170. You have no knowledge of what the hydrogenation of oils costs, 
and to what thickness you can bring them?— They can bo brought bo the 
coTisisteney of a hard fat. 

46.171. I had investigations made by the University, and they told me 

they could be made as hard as a brick? — ^They can be made extremely hard 
but the degree of hardness depends on tho temperature, of course. ’ 

46.172. Do you know we import certain hydrogenated oils for the 

^th^-^a^ ginning machinery?— I am not acquainted 


46,173. The first industry which ought to be looked to for the expansion 
of Tinse^^ ofl industry ?— It uses an enormous quantity 


pw^ioity to kanhar in soils has a deleterious 
effeot on the (sropsP How far does that injury go? mat happens if the 
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kunkar is within a foot or two? — One has had experience of different types 
of kankar in Lyallpnr and other districts. 

46.175. In Lyallpnr, there is no kankar worth speaking of. In the 
Amritsar district, however, it is within a foot of the surface? — ^I have not 
studied it there. 

40.176. Have you made any investigations into the use of sulphate of 
limo, of which enormous «\uantities are available at the foot of the hills? — 
We have been using sulphate of lime for the past ten years to reclaim ha/ra 
soil. Considerable improvement has been effected in such soil, but, as I 
have already said, it is extremely difficult to say whether it is an economic 
piopcisition. 

46.177. They are using it in Bombay and buying it at Be.l/- a maund, 
whereas we can get it here for 2 or 3 annas.^ — I have recently had com- 
munications from a chemical firm in Calcutta advocating the use^ of calcium 
chloride for kallar soils. 

46.178. Are you aware that artificial gki is used not for eating but for 
adulteration? One-third of it is mixed with two-thirds of pure ghL Would 
you support the idea of legislation to prevent such adulteration? — I should 
suppoirt legislation to discriminate between pure and adulterated ghu 

46.179. Artificial ghi ie mostly imported for purposes of adulteration? — 
Thac is quite possible. 

46.180. Have you made any further investigations in regard to jute in 
this college? We can gro^v jnte herej some was grown in my village some 
time ago, but we did not know the system of retting? — ^I have done nothing 
at all on jute. 

46.181. Sir Thomas Middleton: You describe as entirely inadequate the 
provision made for the study of animal husbandry at Bangaloie. Can you 
say offhand how many first-rate nutrition laboratories there are in the 
United States, or, if noc, can you tell us how many you visited .P — ^I visited 
some half dozen. 

46.182. Can you give us some indication of the size of any one of them, 
and tell us how many workers were employed there? Take any one you 
like?— One which is very prominently in my mind is the Pennsylvania 
station. I should have to look up the data to give you the number of 
workers employed, but it is considerable, 

46.183. At any rate there would he more than five, the number employed 
at Bangalore ? — There are many more, and a point I would like to emphasise 
vith reference to your question is that whereas the Imperial Department 
of Animal Nutrition at Bangalore has the Head of the Department, one 
Senior Assistant and three Junior Assistants, it is usual to find in 
coi responding Institutions in the States from a half a dozen onwards, senior 
specialists not counting the routine workers. 

46.184. On what scale are the laboratories? — ^There is a very large 
laboratory. It is probably the best laboratory of its kind in the world, and 
is the home of the classical experiments of Armsby. It draws visitors from 
all over the world. 

46,186. Do you know whai its lesources are in money? — No. 

46,186. Does the laboratory occupy as much space as Ly allpur colleges .p — 
The animal nutrition laboratories are quite, distinct from the chemical 
Ijaboratories of the Agricultural Station, and perhaps do not occupy as 
much actual ground space as the whole chemical laboratories here, which 
are all on one floor. Both these laboratories and those of the Agricultural 
Station are attached to the University of Pennsylvania in the same 
“ campus.” It is not easy to effect comparisons, because take again 
McCollum’s Nutrition Laboraitories at the Johns Hopkins University,. 
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Baltimore; these are extensive with several floors, and a number of highly 
skilled experts solely engaged on very special lines of work, to which they 
devote their entire time, and are in intimate association with the University. 

46.187. How is it off for experimental animals? — ^They have their own 
herds. When I visited the nutrition laboratories at Washington and Boston, 
I was particularly impressed by the luct thiit the workers there had their own 
independent herds of animals and fclieir own staffs to deal with them, so tliat 
they were quite independent of outside influences. 

46.188. Can you give us any indication oi the number of animals they had 
to draw on for their experimental work? — cannot giv-e you the exact 
numbers, but I should say fifty or a hundred. They had anything they 
w'aiited, as a matter of fact. 

46.189. 'On page 748 of your note, you say greater facilities should be 
afforded zamindars for seeing demonstration farms. Could you expand 
that idea a little? — ^What I had in mind when I wrote that was that it is 
not sufficient to tell the zamindar of the results you have obtained on an 
experimental farm; it is necessary to have demonstration farms where the 
conditions are very similar to those met with on the zamindar^ s own land. 
If he can see the results which have been obtained by utilising, say, a par- 
ticular fertiliser or a particular improved implement on what is essentially 
a demonstration farm as distinct from an experimental farm, he will be 
much more inclined to -adopt the methods shown him. 

46.190. Had you in mind the possibility of increasing the number of 
short courses for the sons of zamindars? — I think zamindars’ sons who are 
definitely going back to their land ought to be given facilities for something 
in the nature of vernacular instruction. 

46.191 You say aho that middle vernacular schools should he in closer 
contact with Government demonstration farms? — ^Yes. 

46.192. How can those farms be of greater use to the schools than they 
are at present^ — ^As I have said, I deprecate the schools having larins 
actually attached to them. They should have gardens, and the agricultural 
instruction given in them should be rather of the agricultural bias type; 
but tbe students should be given facilities to visit demonstration farms. 

46.193. On page 750, referring to the improvement of water-logged soils, 
you say : “The improvement of waterlogged and kallar soils is now relegated 
to the province of engineering, and may be summed up by saying : * Drain 
tho waterlogged soil; open up, flood and drain the kallar soils*.’* Whafc 
happens to tho salt which is washed down in reclaiming kallar soils .P — Unless 
you can drain the land adequately, the salt is not as a rule washed clown 
to a sufficient depth entirely to get rid of it. 

46.194. It comes up again? — ^Yes. 

46.195. If you go on repeating the process, what will happen? — ^Assuming 
you cannot drain the land, the application of water and its capillary rise to 
the surface will go on in a continuous cycle. 

46.196. The final result may be that the land will become so salt as to be 
valueless? — That is quite possible. 

46.197. Is the percentage of soda in your Punjab soils generally high? 
Have you looked into that question?— It is fairly high in kallar soils, but 
in normal soil it is not particularly high. 

46.198. In what form is the soda usually present in the soil ?— Chlorides, 
sulphates and carbonates. 

46.199. Is there much sodium silicate in the Punjab soils? — In the form 
of sodium silicate itself? 

46.200. I was thinking of double silicates? — ^Not an excessive quantity. I 
have not applied myself to the study of the silicates in soils. 
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46.201. Has the alluvium mainly resulted from orthoclase felspars, or 
iiave you soda felspars in the rocks from which your alluvium has been 
derived? — I have not studied the subject. 

46.202. You make a strong plea for the feeding of more oil-cakes in India, 
but the dif&culty in India seems to be not the supply of feeding materials 
but the lack of money with which to purchase them.? — Undoubtedly, but 
enhanced purchasing power would necessitate an increased supply. 

46.203. Assuming anything were done to discourage the exportation of 
oilseeds, would not that react on the price of them and reduce the money 
in the hands of the growers of such crops as groundnuts? — ^You would 
certainly have an economic cycle which would have to be investigated to 
find out whether the diminution of export would tend to reduce the area of 
land under such seeds. Provided you could get sufficient demand for the 
products in India, I see no reason why the area should be reduced. 

46.204. But seeing the demand does not suffice for the existmg products 
used as cattle foods (several other cattle foods are relatively cheaper here 
than oil cakes) what prospect is there of a sufficient amount of the oil cakes 
not exported being consumed within the country? — That depends on whether 
the vast numbers of cattle in the Province could be better fed. They are 
underfed to a large extent at present. 

46.205. You say that only by continual and strenuous development of 
education and propaganda can we bring about the better feeding of animals. 
Should you not add: and by proving that feeding pays *’? — ^Yes, that also 
requires to be demonstrated. 

46.206. You advocate that fertilisers should be sold under standards laid 
down by the Central Government, do you think there is any considerable 
danger from the adulteration of fertilisers at the present time? — am not 
in a position to say to what extent they are adulterated, but I think we 
ought to have definite standards according to which all fertilisers should 
be bought and sold. 

46.207. We are dealing at present, in India, mainly with two fertilisers: 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia; and they are not subject to 
adulteration? — No. 

46.208. They are usually pure?— Yes. 

46.209. If you lay down a standard, you must also enforce control, and 
that means supplying staff. Would the staff required for control not be 
better engaged in educational work and propaganda in order to develop the 
use of such fertilisers? — ^Probably a better method would be to regulate the 
price of fertilisers sold according to the standards to which they conform. 

46.210. With reference to page 751, in reply to the Chairman, you have 
alluded to th© very rapid loss of nitrate that occurs in this district although 
the rainfall is low ; if the nitrates are not washed out, how does one account 
for their disappearance? Do you suppose that they are reduced? — ^It appears 
to be due to some denitrifying activity of organisms in the soil. 

46.211. And that may take place quite rapidly under the low rainfall con- 
ditions that you have in the Punjab? — It certainly does take place very 
rapidly under the conditions that we have here. 

46.212. It has been assumed that a considerable amount of waterlogging 
and high rainfall are necessary before such denitrification can take place.?— 
1 am not prepared to say to what extent a high rainfall would accelerate or 
retard that denitrification. 

46.213. You say that mineral oils are imported into India for the purposes 
of food adulteration; surely this business is not carried on to any large 
extent? — ^Yes. 

46.214. Mineral oils are absolutely valueless as food? — ^Yes. 
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46.215. Adulteration by a mineral oil is a much worse thing from the 
•consumer’s point of view than substitution of some vegetable oil? — Much. 

46.216. Did you get evidence of such adulteration in your enquiry? — got 
evidence of that, and I have given an illustration in which coconut oil, 
having been imported from Cochin and Madras, was sold in Calcutta at a 
lower rate than its market value in Cochin itself, owing to the adulteration 
with a cheaper mineral oil. 

46.217. Would there be any chemical difficulty in detecting such adultera- 
tion ? — None whatever. 

46.218. So that it does look as if this particular trade requires regulation 
and control? — That is what I had more particularly in mind: the adultera- 
tion of a vegetable by a mineral oil. 

46.219. With reference to the question which was raised by Sir James 
MacKenna, see page 755 of your precis. This Indian oil mill manager argued 
for the free importation of raw material into India. Did you find out what 
he was thinking of? Did he want to get palm kernels imported? — This was 
the predecessor of the present manager, so that I did not actually see him. 
This remark was quoted from a note given me by the present manager. 

46.220. Do you know whether these managers wished to import palm 
kernels for the manufacture of margarine? — I think they would he rather 
averse to any such importation; there is any amount of copra from which 
oil may be extracted. 

46.221. The Chairman: Would you find out what he did mean and let us 
know ? — I will. 

46.222. Sir Thomas Middleton : It would appear from the statement that 
there might be some oil seed of special value in the preparation of margarine 
which they are not able to use because of the import duty. On page 755, 
referring to general education, you say : “ Generally speaking, I consider 
that rural education must follow and not precede a general amelioration of 
the lot of the agriculturist.^’ Most educationists have reversed the order 
and have said that until you get better general education you will not have 
general amelioration taking place. I should like to get your views on that? 
— What I had in mind was that you must get amelioration of the lot of the 
agriculturist, generally speaking, otherwise the effect of his education will 
be to take him away from the land. I am speaking purely with regard to 
education and its effects on the likelihood of the recipients returning to the 
land. 

46.223. You are pursuing the argument that is set out in the previous 
paragraph? — ^Yes. 

46.224. That argument, as I read it, is this, that in the interests of 
agriculture the educational policy should concentrate more on vernacular 
education? — Quite so. 

46.225. Both literary and technical.? — ^Yes. 

46.226. A larger percentage of the funds available should be devoted to 
this type of education; that is what you have been arguing? — ^Yes, ratber 
than to a type of education, which tends to withdrawal from the land. 

46.227. There is some evidence that the powers of digestion of Indian 
cattle are greater than those of European and American breeds; have you 
got evidence of that? — ^I have not sufficient definite evidence to support that 
at present. 

46.228. Have you any definite evidence which would warrant you in con- 
cludi^ that the maintenance requirements of Indian cattle may be sub- 
stantially less than those of European and American breeds? — ^From the 
figures which I have got at present there appears to be an indication of a 
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somewliat lower figure, though, certain figures which I have obtained are 
definitely up to the figures given by American workers. !For example, I 
have recently investigated a maintenance ration for hay, and the figure 
obtained is practically identical with a corresponding figure obtained by 
Armsby in America. But I have not sufldcient data yet to draw any definite 
conclusions. 

46,229. Sir Gmga Bam: Have you ever visited Cawnpore?— I have. 

46.280. Have you seen Doctor Fowler’s laboratory? — Doctor Fowler was 
not working there at the time of my visit. 

46.281. In his evidence before us, he said that in 24 hours you could con- 
vert all the rank grass that is growing on the canal banks into organic 
manure? — ^By bacterial action? 

46.232. I do not know what action he meant; but are you aware of that? 
was not aware that you could get it converted so rapidly. 

46.233, Have you had any investigations of that kind?— We have not had 


46,234. Have you any investigations at all on fertilisers?— We have no- 
investigations at all going on at present on fertilisers as far as I can tell 
you. I am referring to< investigations on fertilisers of the type which you 
have just mention^; I am not referring to general investigations on 

fertilisers 

46,236. mat is the name of the tree which is grown in A^tralia 
America whidi they consider absorbs chloride of sodmm from sod? 1 
know perfectly well to what you are referring, hut I cannot give you the 

name at the moment. ^ . 

46,236. Have you thought of making any investigations ou lono which « 
grown in the Jhelum district?— I have noticed that lama grows very p 

lifically on alkali soils. . , 

46 237 Does it have a good effect on the soil?— I cannot give you data to 
supp^rV It lives on^the soil aud it takes a 

of salt from it; one might therefore conclude that prolonged growth of that 
plant would have a beneficial effect on the soil. 

46 238. And it is food for camels?— The camel does eat it. 

46*239. Sir Senry Lavyrence :Whsi,t is the other name for t e ana 
cannot tell you the hotauical name. , • i 

46 240 Sir Oanga Bam: Do you think the digestion of 
by want of salt?— Undoubtedly; if an ai^al is deprived of salt it will affec ■ 
not only its digestion but its whole condition. 

46,241. In other countries salt is considered necessary for the cattle, is it 

not?’- Absolutely necessary. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


SARDAR SAMPURAN SINGH, Bamster-at-Law, 

Secretary, Lyallpur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Lyallp - 

Replies to the Ouestionnaire. 

Question 2. — Aobicultubai. Eduoation. (i) No. 

i) ». b. 1.^ f«- 

the agricultural classes. 

(v) Vhe main incentives* which induce lads to study agriculture are . 

1. A career as an agriculturist. 

2. The idea of service. — 

-- ^SeTSso replies to Questions 46,280-21. 
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(vi) Yes. 

(x) By making agriculture pay more, either by introducing more paying 
crops, or by increasing the yield of old crops by better farming. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by: — 

1. Opening night schools. 

2. Propaganda. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (c) (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), (v), (vi). They have 
done great service to agriculture, but still they require great improvement 
and e^ension. It may be suggested, that if canal banks are metalled, 
and opened to the public traffic, we can have a large number of useful 
roads at very little expense. One has to remember that a great deal of 
money is spent on the canal banks, as they are at present. In the same 
way, canal telegraphs can be opened to the public. There should be a 
veterinary hospital for every group of four or five villages, and a post 
office in every village. In villages where post offices do not pay their 
way, co-operative societies should be allowed to make up the deficiency, 
and, on their giving security for such deficit, the Postal Department should 
make no objection in giving post offices to such villages. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) We should try to open as many co-operative 
credit societies as we can, and strong central co-operative Banks in every 
tehsil; of course we can have co-operative mortgage banks for long term 
loans. 

(b) The Government system of iaccavi will not be popular, unless the 
disbursement of this fund is taken out of the hands of executive officers. 
It will certainly be taken full advantage of if the work of its distribution 
is entrusted to the Co-operative Department. The corruption of the petty 
civil officials is more or less responsible for the people not making full use 
of taccavi. 

Question 6. — Agbioultural Indebtedness. — (b) The Usurious Loans Act 
is a dead letter; it exists only on the Statute Book; it must be enforced. 

(c) Cultivators should not be allowed to mortgage or sell their lands 
when their holdings become less than eight acres of well irrigated land, 
12 acres in the case of canal irrigated land, and 25 acres in the case 
of baram land. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation oe Holdings. — (a) There should be some 
legislation that a holding should not be sub-divided, after it has already 
been reduced to eight acres in the case of well-irrigated, 12 acres in the 
case of canal-irrigated, and 25 acres in the case of barani lands. 

(b) The chief obstacles in the way of consolidation of small holdings are : — 

1. Local jealousies of the people. 

2. Sentimental attachment to the old paternal holdings. 

3. Different qualities of land in the same village. 

4. Absence of the spirit of co-operation amongst the people. 

These obstacles can be removed by propaganda work, as it is being 
carried on at present in the central districts of the Punjab; but it is a 
slow process, and I think that the introduction of some legislation to 
compel the people to consolidate their holdings will be very useful. 

(c) As already suggested in answer to parts (a) and (b) of this question, 
I consider that legislation is necessary to deal with such cases. It may 
here as well be pointed out that some legislation may be introduced to 
allow widows to retain some portion of their late husbands’ property 
till their death, even if they marry again; this will remove a great obstacle 
in the way of their second marriage, and moreovei- will save the late 
husbands’ relatives from much litigation. Besiies, this will remove so 
much immorality from the villages. 

Sardar Sampuram Sirugh, 
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Question 8. — Irrigation. — (i), (iii). Irrigation by canals and wells should 
be made complementary to each other. In districts where subsoil watei 
IS deteriorating the soil, the supply of canal water should be stopped. The 
tube well system should be started either by co-operation or Government 
patronage, and it should be so arranged that the zamindars should get water 
at the same rate as in the districts irrigated by canals. 

(6) No. I am not satisfied with the present system of the distribution 
of canal water. This encourages corruption amongst the officials. 

If the volumetric system is introduced it will be a great improvement. 
The duties of the Canal and Revenue Departments to a great extent 
overlap; the machinery should be simplified and the revenue work should 
be given into the hands of one department. 

Question 16 — ^Veterinary. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
not be under the Director of Agriculture. It requires a lot of extension, 
and under the present circumstances it is reduced to a secondary position, 
and does not receive the attention it deserves. 

(6) (i) Yes. 

(ii) No. 

(hi) No 

(c) (i) No. They can be more popular if the Veterinary Assistants are 
always taken from amongst the agricultural classes. Admission to the 
Veterinary College at Lahore is gained by recommendations or through 
influence* The poor zamindar finds the door shut for him unless he happens 
to have some influential friend. There should be a rule that no non- 
agriculturist should be taken into this service. The number of dispensaries 
should be increased ; each group of four or five villages should have a hospital. 

(ii) No. As a matter of fact, they cannot be very useful. The system of 
touring dispensaries should be stopped. 

(d) The chief obstacle met with, in dealing with the contagious diseases, 
is the insufficiency of staff. I do advocate legislation to deal with notification, 
segregation, &c. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Inuustribs — (d) Yes. 

Question 18. — Agricultural Labour. — (a) (i) In such areas, labour can 
be attracted by propaganda, and by providing them with facilities to travel 
at cheaper rates. Naturally, at such places wages wiU be higher than at 
the places where laboui is in abundance. 

(ii) So far as my knowledge goes, I cannot think of any healthy place to 
which a Punjabi peasant would not run if he finds land to cultivate. So it 
requires only a little organisation to take agricultural labourers to such 
uncultivated lands, merely for the asking. I deal only with the permanent 
migration of the agricultural population. 

Question 20. — Marketing (c) Ck)-operative commission shops should be 

opened and their position should be made strong by providing facilities to 
enable them to deal directly with the buyers in Europe. The middleman 
adulterates the agricultural products causing deterioration in their quality, 
and thus bringing the Indian qualities down in the estimation of foreign 
buyers. In the same way, co-operative ginning factories should be opened 
and Indian-American cotton should go out of the country without any 
adulteration. For such adulteration I blame the ginners, and the import 
and export firms who sometimes encourage the same. 

(d) Yes. 

Question 22. ^Oo-opbration. — (a) (i) The Government should increase its 

staff, to do more propaganda work and to guide the village communities. 

(ii) They should employ men of higher education, who should, through 
books and experience, be in touch with the co-operative systems of the 
various countries of Europe. 

(b) (i) Their network should be extended as much as possible. 
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(ii) They have not been, so far, very successful in the Punjab, the reason 
being that they were started 3 ust about the end of the great War, and ever 
since prices have been falling. This brought a certain amount of demoralisa- 
tion amongst the workers. There is no reason why they should not succeed, 
if properly organised. As a matter of fact, they can do more good to the 
zamindars than any other kind of societies, in the way of importing bullocks, 
seed, agricultural implements, and household necessities. 

(iii) Societies in the form of co-operative commission shops are constituted 
for the sale of produce in practically all the markets of Lyallpur district, 
and they are being opened in other districts of the Province as well. They 
are fairly successful but they cannot be really useful unless business con- 
nections are established direct with the different business centres in Europe. 
These shops have to work according bo the local customs and the usages of 
the respective maikets in which they are conducted. In a sense, they 
cannot altogether be independent of urban people, who more or less control 
these markets, and establish such usages, which are favourable to them, and 
prejudicial to the rural classes. 

(v) So far, no society of bhis kind has been organised in this part of the 
country but indeed they will be of very great use and benefit. This com- 
plements my views expressed in answer to Question 7. 

(vi) These societies are so far absent in these districts, except that sugar- 
pressing machines are bought and worked on co-operative lines, though these 
societies are not properly organised or registered. It would do a great good 
if the same system were extended to agriculture in the case of tractors, 
water lifting (in the case of lands not commanded by fiow irrigation), and 
•even to cotton ginning, and sugar manufacturing. 

(vii) This kind of society is almost a necessity where land has been 
fragmented into small holdings. There being no law of prim-ogeniture in 
this country, the lands are divided and sub-divided into small holdings of, 
sometimes, a fraction of an acre. If a zamindar with twelve acres ot land has 
■four sons, then each of them realises that he is going ■bo get his three acres 
after the death of his father and he shillyshallies for the greater portion of 
his life, that is, till the death of his father, and af-bei that he tries to 
cultivate those three acres, out of which he cannot make his living. If the 
law of primogeniture obtained in this country, then, except the eldest, all 
the other sons would try to stand on their own legs, and carve out their own 
careers in some other sphere of life. This means so much wastage of the 
energy and time of the people. The introduction of joint-farming societie& 
would bring so much economy both in supervision and labour that a large 
number of young men would be set free -bo do other productive work. 

(viii) This branch of agriculture requires special attention. So far, very 
little has been done to improve the breeds of cattle in this Province. We 
have to begin by selection and cross breeding. No doubt cattle breeding 
societies will be of great use, but in the beginning we should have large 
cattle breeding fairms, working under Government experts, and we should 
propagate the results we get there. Dhaui bullocks are very good, but the 
cows do not give sufficient milk. Montgomery cows give plenty of milk, but 
the bullocks from that tract do not make good draught animals. Both cows 
and bullocks from Hissar are good but they require more feeding, and the 
Kissar bullock especially will not k-eep in good condition unless fed on grain. 
More or less, cattle breeding is a question for experts in the beginning, 
before it can be handed over to cattle breeding so>oieties in general. 

(c) I am of opinion that legisla-feion should be introduced to compel un- 
willing minorities -bo join for the common benefit of all, so far as schemes 
for the consolidation of holdings are concerned. 

(d) The societies of which I have personal knowledge have achieved their 
object, in the sense that they have done some good, but not in the sense 
that they have done all that they ought to. There still is, and always will 
be, a great scope for progress. 

Smdar Sam/pv/rm Singh. 
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Question 23. — Genbeal Education. — (b) (i) Rural education may improve 
the ability and culture of agriculturists, while retaining their interest in 
the land, if the schools are taken to their homes, and they are allowed to 
keep in touch with agricultural life, while at the same time acquiring 
education during their spare hours. Absence from their homes, boarding 
house life, and association with the rich classes of the towns, sever the 
boy^s connections with rural problems and make him a town-man in practice 
oi life, if not in sentiments. 

(ii) I have no experience of compulsory education but I can say that 
such education as I have indicated above, even if compulsory, would do a 
great good. 

Question 24. — ^Attractino Oapitad. — (a) Personally I am of opinion that 
a large number of men of capital and enterprise have taken to agriculture, 
but so far their policy has been in the direction of expansion of their 
holdings, and not of effective agriculture. 

(b) Owners of large areas of agricultural lands, when they get rich, go 
to live in towns, enter into some other profession, and lose touch with real 
agriculture; and naturally become less keen to carry on improvements in 
their lands. The time has come when big landholders are beginning to 
take interest in their holdings, and I hope the time is not very far when 
such zamindars will be pioneers in the coming improvement in the agri- 
culture of India 

Question 25. — ^Welfares of Rural Population. — think some legislation 
should be introduced to compel the rural population to keep farmyard 
manure at a sufficient distance from their homes and the village sites. 
Special care will have to be taken to save them from avaricious petty 
officials through whom such laws will have to be exercised. 

Oral Evidence. 

46.242. The Chairman: Sardar Sampuran Singh, you are a barnster-at- 
5aw and honorary secretary of the Lyallpur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Lyallpur? — ^Yes. 

46.243. I see, in answer to our Question 2, on page 796, you suggest that 
adult education in rural tracts can be p^opularis^ by opening night schools 
and by propaganda. Have you had any experience of night schools for 
adults? — ^We did start sojne adult night schools here. 

46.244. Were they a success? — ^They are just beginning; I hope they will 
be a success. 

46,246. Do you know that the Education Department has in many cases 
taken over that work from the co-operative societies? — ^No, I do not know 
that. 

46.246. Do you make sure that there is a demand for adult education 
before you commence the classes? — There is a great demand. 

46.247. How many persons are attending this particular school f — I have 
not gathered the statistics. 

46.248. You do not know? — ^No. 

46.249. On page 796 of your note, in answer to our Question 5, you say 
that the Government system of taccavi will not be popular until the dis- 
bursement of this fund is taken out of the hands of executive officers. 
Is your suggestion that the Co-operative Department should administer 
the whole of the taccavi loans? — ^Y^es, 

46.250. How do you suggest the Co-operative Department could make 
taccavi loans available to non-members? — ^It would be done through the 
Inspectors, because they are more popular officers than the executive officers. 
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the Tah^ildars and others. The Co-operative Department is more in touch 
with the public. 

46.261. But your idea is that non-members could be served through the 
co-operative organisation ? — ^Yes. 

46.262. Why do you think executive officers are unpopular in this matter ? 
— There is more officialdom among them \ they do not mix with the people ; 
they have to carry on their executive work, and it costs so much for people 
to come to the headquarters of the district or the tahsil to get money; 
there is so much red tapeism about it: the papers have to go through 
the patwaris and so on, and all that work means so much wastage time 
as well as expense of money — ^moreover there is so much corruption in the 
lower ranges of the civil department. 

46.253. On page 796, in answer to our Question 6 on agricultural indebted- 
ness, you say that the Usurious Ifoans Act is a dead letter; it exists only 
on the Statute book and it must be enforced. Do you suggest that there 
must be some amendment of the existing Act, or how do you propose to 
enforce it? — ^The judicial officials should be instructed to make more use of 
that Act than they do at present. 

46.254. Have you yourself studied the Act? — ^Yes, I have seen it. 

46.266. In answer to our Question 15, on page 797 of your note, you say 
that the number of dispensaries should be increased and that each group 
of four or five villages should have a veterinary hospital. Have you studied 
the financial provisions required for the carrying out of that suggestion ? — 
No, I have not studied the financial aspect of it. 

46,256. It might be very important, might it not, because it might cost 
a great deal of money? — It will. 

46.267. You think it would be worth while? — In the beginning, we need 
not have a hospital for every four or five villages. 

46.258. That is the ideal to which you would work? — ^Yes. 

46.259. On page 797, in answer to our Question 20 (ci, you suggest that 
co-operative commission shops should be opened and that they should be 
put in touch with buyers in Europe? — ^Yes, by unions; we should have a 
union of co-operative commission ^ops of three or four districts, and in 
that way we should have five or six unions in the whole Province which 
could directly deal with buyers in other countries. 

46.260. Who would finance the movement of the wheat and the shipping? — 
That depends upon the arrangements which are eventually made with firms 
in oilier countries, or some arrangement could be made* with the European 
firms which have already got their offices in India. 

46.261. Have you thought out that problem in detail? — No. We could 
begin, of course, by selling those things to the European firms in India 
direct, instead of having another middleman between that firm and the 
producer. 

46.262. In answer to Question 22, on page 9, you say they should have 
men of higher education who should, through books and experience, be in 
touch with the co-operative systems of the various countries of Europe. Are 
you not satisfied with the existing service? — ^I think it could be improved. 

By more knowledge? — ^Yes, better education, more imagination. 

46.263. Do you think that the co-operative movement is likely to venture 
into the field of retail selling societies in the near future? — ^For the members, 
yes. 

46.264. Would you suggest that credit societies should undertake that 
work? — No, there should be separate societies. 

Sardar Sampurm Singh. 
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42.265. You are not in favour of multiple purpose societies? — No, 

46.266. StT James MacKenna: What is the capital of the Lyallpur Central 
Bank?— About 22 lakhs. 

46.267. How much have you in deposits from non-members? — About seven 
lakhs. 

46.268. Is that all drawn from residents in the Lyallpur area? — ^Mostly. 

46.269. From what class of people do you get most of your deposits? Prom 
Government of&cials and prominent business men in the town? — ^No, not 
mainly from business men in the town; more from zamindars. 

46.270. Mainly from rural people? — ^Yes. Lately we have been getting 
deposits from people in the town as well, but not to a considerable extent. 

46.271. Do Government officials deposit their money with you to an\ great 
extent? — They do. 

46.272. What rate of interest do you give? — ^We have lately increased our 
rate of interest owing to some other &ntral Banks having done so, and 
we are now giving Es.6.4.0 per cent, for six months. 

46.273. That is very good interest. Do you feel that the co-operative 
movement is increasing the idea of trusting money with banks? — ^Yes. 

46.274. On page 796, you bring the somewhat general charge against the 
Irrigation Department that they do not allow traffic to go along the roads 
on the banks of canals, which are amongst the best roads in the country? 
— They do not, because the roads are not metalled, and if they allowed 
gener^ traffic to use them, they could not keep them in good condition. 
I propose that they should first be metalled. 

46.275. At present that prohibition is maintained on account of the danger 
to the canal which would otherwise be involved? — ^Yes. 

46.276. Professor Gangulee: Is the number of agriculturist moneylenders 
increasing in this Province? — No, 

46.277. With regard to your commission shop, are you at present dealing 
with any exporters direct? — Sometimes. T^^en we want to have any 
transactions with them we do, but there is no permanent connection. 

46.278. Where do you sell your goods? In the open market here? — ^Yes. 

46.279. In your legal career have you had occasion to utilise the Usurious 
Loans Act? — ^Not once, because the Judges — ^mostly belonging to non- 
agricultural classes — do not favour this Act. 

46.280. In answer to our Question 2, you say that the main incentives 
which induce lads to study agriculture are, first, the career as an agricul- 
turist and, secondly, the idea of Government service? — ^Yes. 

46.281. We are always told the idea of Government service predominates? 
— That is true. 

46.282. You put the idea of Government service second; it should be first? 
— ^Yes. 

46.283. Mr, Calvert: You are a Sikh, belonging to a cultivating family? 
— ^Yes. 

46.284. And you are a honorary worker for co-operation? — ^Yes. 

46.285. Do you find yourself much interfered with by official control? — 
No. I am helped by it. 

46.286. How many joint stock banks are there in Lyallpur now? — Seven 
or eight. 

46.287. In spite of the presence of those seven or eight banks, you have 
no difficulty in getting deposits for your Central Bank? — ^No. 
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46.288. Have you been able to see the better-farming bocieties in the 
LyaUpur district? — ^No. 

46.289. We were told yesterday that these co-operative societies were 
no good. Are such complaints sometimes due to personal reasons? — There 
canno-t be two opinions about the co-operative movement having done good 
to the country, so if anyone says it has not done good that must be due to 
personal reasons. 

46,294. Mr. Kamat'. In this Province, I am told that as a rule a man 
is allowed to do agriculture only if his father and grandfather did it? — 
There is no such rule. 

46.291. Then what are these agricultural tribes? — am myself classed as 
an agriculturist, and my experience tells me that of the statutory non- 
agriculturists in this Province who hold land, 99 per cent, do not cultivate 
their land or take any real interest in it. When we use the word ** agricul- 
turist” we mean a family or tribe which works on the land with their 
own hands. 

46.292. You say only a man whose father and grandfather didi agriculture 
is capable of doing it? — ^That is not so but others would not take to the 
tilling of land; if they did, we would certainly class them as agriculturists- 

46.293. You are a barrister-at-law yourself? — ^Yes. 

46.294. Yet you are devoting yourself to agriculture? — do< not think I 
am doing agricultural work. 

46.295. Though you belong to the legal profession, are you not helping 
co-operation ? — Yes. 

46.296. So, legal gentlemen help these movements and are of some assist- 
ance to agriculture? — ^True, but non-agriculturists do not take much interest 
in the movement or in any movement which has anything to do with 
agriculturists. 

46.297. You mean they take an interest only in co-operation? — They do 
not take much interest in co-operation. I am a lawyer myself, but I take 
an interest in it because I come from a family who are engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

46.298. And not in your capacity as a lawyer? — ^No. 

46.299. Mr. Boberts: In the demonstration work of the Agricultural 
Department, would a member of an agricultural tribe have a better chance 
of succeeding than a non-agriculturist? — ^Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till Saturday, 12th March, 1927, at 10 a.m. 


Sardar Sampuran Singh. 
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Saturday, March 12th, 1927. 
LYALLPUR. 


Present : 

Ihe Marquess or Linlithgow, D.L. (Chair man,) 


Sir Henry Stavelby Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, 

C.B. 

Eai Bahadur Sir Ganga Bam, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Mr. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., C.I.E.. 
Mr. W. Egberts, B.Sc. 


Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Ganguleb. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

C.V.O., Members.) 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S.) 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith ( 


(Joint Secretaries.) 


Mr. W. R. WILSON, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (a) (i) AU research.*’ It is not everyone who 
can go to Pusa or Ly allpur, and few cultivators even know of the publica- 
tions and work of those places. The more intelligent cultivators in Dera or 
Jhelum may have heard of a Pusa wheat, or a LyaJlpur cotton, but that is 
about all It is suggested that there is room for a little homely research as 
well, going hand in hand with demonstiation. The Punjab Government is 
nov^ establishing demonstration farms at the headquarters of districts, and 
also in tehsils. These farms mi^t also be used as experimental stations, 
widening the facilities for homely research, i.e., not only enquiring into the 
scientific value or haphazard growth of the local indigenous system of agri- 
culture but carrying out, for example, a local soil survey, and endeavouring 
to discover the distinct qualifications locally of soils which, chemically 
analysed, are similar to soils which elsewhere behave in a different way. 
Given an enterprising and efficient staff in charge of the demons fcration farm 
or experimental station, the farm could not only boom its own wares to a 
conservative audience as farmers are, but the farm could enlist the support 
of interested and intelligent cultivators in various localities for concurrent 
experiments on the same lines on the cultivator’s own modus agri non ita 
magnuSf or for independent experiments by individual farmers. The co- 
operation of the countryside will be- more quickly attained that way than if 
the demonstration farm simply blows its own trumpet. One danger is that 
superio-r soil may be selected for the farm area. If the proposed farms then 
become not only demonstration plots but experimental stations, the staff and 
countryside will jointly benefit, and that will form the very kernel of agri- 
cultural education. 

I w’^ould also suggest the formation of lan association of voluntary workers, 
e.g., the Ohakwal Association for the Improvement of Agriculture,” the 
membership of which should depend on something attempted, something 
done, on the home farm in consultation with the station’s work — membership 
to be a badge of honour. 

(a) (ii) and (b). — Veterinary Besearch. — ^May I make brief mention of an 
institution in the Jhelum district known as the Sohawa Laboratory on the 
Grank Trunk Eoad, which lost the valuable services of Major Otosse, 
F.E.C.V.'S., Oamel Specialist, four years ago? Surra is a deadly disease, a 
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kind of sleeping sickness that attacks camels, ponies, and, in a less degree, 
bonnes at the end of the rains. Mjajor Orosse discovered a cure in some 
preparation of tartar emetic, which has been improved as these things get 
improved since his diay The laboratory is doing valuable curative work, 
with its branches in Montgomery and Karnal Which are visited by Major 
Crosse's Assistant. A lot of interesting experiments are being carried out 
with artificially infected ticks (which seems a side issue if a layman may say 
so). But is any serious research being done to discover how the infection is 
transmitted in nature ? The trypanosome would seem to deserve the attention 
of another Major Crosse. 

(c) Experimental stations such as sketched in 1 (a) might begin observa- 
tions with a view to establishing a local Bureau of Soils " or “ Bureau of 
Soils and Climates.” 

Question 2. — ^Agrictjltubal Education. Note.— I take agricultural 
education to mean the teaching of agriculture and not the education of agri- 
culturists, though (xii) and (xiii) seem to refer to the education of agricul- 
turists. In the two districts, with reference to which i understand a note of 
my experience is wanted, i.e., Dera and Jhelum, agricultural education can 
safely be said to have been nil. In Dera a few acres were acquired to start 
a school farm ; lack of water and lack of interest prevented it being started 
in imy time. One or two teachers went to Ly allpur for elementary training. 
I am unaware whether they ever gave anything like class room teaching in 
the schools to which they were posted. In Jhelum there is one trained 
teacher, posted to a school in the plains of the Find Dadan Khan tehsil, 
which has three acres of land attached to it. But the land is tilled and 
watered by hired labour, aud uhe boys only play at their allotments, which 
are not visible to the uninstructed* eye. There is a proposal to start another 
school farm, but it cannot be done on the meagre sum allotted by the Educa- 
tion Department for the purpose. 

With these preliminary remarks ; — 

(i) No (I do not refer to agricultural colleges). 

(ii) Yes — ^if rural boys who go to school are to be given any instruction 
in agriculture, 

(iii) Yes — as far as possible. 

(iv) Lyallpur, I believe, attracts good attendances; the solitary one- 
acre and one-teacher middle school in Jhelum is little more than a toy. 

(v) Most of the hoys who go to Lyallpur hope to get Government 
employ in the end. 

(vi) Yes; I suppose so. 

(vii) Please see answer to Question 23, General Education {a) and (Jj). 

(viii) (a.) Nature study should be as welcome as elementary hygiene 

to relieve the crushing monotony of the class rooms, and worth affiliating 
to the boy scout movement. I understand instruction is now being given 
in the Punjab in nature study to teachers, but I have never heard of 
any boys going on excursions in the Jhelum district. 

(b) Playthings compared with the fields at home. I am sure the parent 
despises them, and probably the boys do the same. 

(c) The difilculty is to get the school farm; it is neither easy nor cheap. 
If properly equipped and managed and linked to class room teaching 
with a competent instructor, it should have a future, but I have yet to 
see such a school farm. 

Cbutinuing with (x). 11 a reference can be made to youths in the middle 

classes in country schools, it might he possible, particularly if there is any 
demonstration farm in the neighbourhood, to get country boys to work at 
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home on the soil belonging to their parents. The Punjab Government 
recently intimated a pro-posal to start concentrated demonstration work in 
the interests of agriculture, pulblic health, coi-operation, cattle breeding, 
communications and medical relief ” in< selected areas. One of the areas 
is the Ohak'wal Zail (a congeries of villages) in the Jhelum District. A note 
IS asked for showing “ how you propose to give effect to the scheme ’’ of 
concentrated demonstration work. The local education authority suggests 
opening another night school foi adults and a branch school. It is proposed 
to set up a demonstration farm in this area in the near future, but it) so 
happens that the locality possesses a practical agriculturist who has done a 
good deal himself in the way of demonstration and propaganda in market 
gardening, selected seed, improved instruments, conserving of manure and 
the like. It might be possible in this intensive ” area to get this educated 
agriculturist to lecture on Saturdays in one or more of the middle schools 
on his practical experience. If the Education Department could interview 
the parents, and get permission for their sons to cultivate a tiny patch at 
home, e.g., cauliflowers (the speciality of the lecturer in question), prizes 
could be given for the best exhibit or produce, and it would not cost ihe 
parent much to let his boy sell his produce through some co-operative com- 
mission shop. This might be a beginning for boys in learning practical agri- 
culture and home economics- It might help to evoke an interest in the soil, 
and teach practical handiness to farmers’ sons. 

(xii) There are no signs o-f any Alfred Mansbridge yet. Night schools for 
adults in the country are usually frauds. The teaching is undertaken by day 
school teachers, who are only out for extra allowances. Co-operative societies’ 
night schools are better and more genuine institutions. The Pun 3 ab has 
recently started imitating England in trying to set up Rural Community 
Councils. Co-operative night schools are a suitable field for Rural Council 
lantern lectures and the like — to be given by some enthusiastic teacher and 
his top boys from some communal or sectarian secondary school in the neigh- 
bourhood, for it is in these schools that you get a warmth and vitality at 
times not to be found in the duller Government schools. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) In Dera, demonstra.- 
tion work had hardly begun up to 1924. Some selected seeds had been 
distributed, and Punjab 8A wheat proved popular. Government has a big 
estate (Dhundi estate) managed by a tahsddar, but the cultivation oin it 
is very slovenly. Amerioan cotton was found not well suited to Indus 
irrigation canals. Experiments made were all amateur experiments. Dry 
gram cultivation in recent years has achieved great popularity on sandy 
soils and light loam. Its successful cultivation was demonstrated by the 
farmers themselves, after someone had given them the idea. 

In Jhelum, Meston ploughs are growing in popularity on the light loams, 
and ploughing matches have been started at the two cattle fairs. There 
is an Agricultural Assistant who endeavours to coach cultivators on his 
tours, but the best piece of work done in the district has been done in 
a simple though efficient fashion by the Chakwal (Hindu) zamindar, to 
whom a reference has been made in 2 (x)— Agricultural Education- This 
man has a farm of 200 acres, produces giant caulifl-owers which he sells, 
making 26s. a day out of them in the season, which is a long one, has a 
yield of 20 maunde an acre from light harani soil (Punjab 8A wheat), 
conserves all his manure for his garden plots and elsewhere, uses Meston 
ploughs, the rigid harrow, &c., on bis broad acres, and his neighbours 
are beginning to imitate him in 3eed selection and his methods. A little 
home leaven like this can leaven the whole lump. 

(b) Please see answers to 2 (a) (i). Now-€u-days Health Weeks have 
become familiar things, and a farmers conference — a meeting of the local 
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Farmers’ Association for the nucleus — could be held with profit at the 
demonstration farm at some suitable season of the year. I have no such 
experienoe, bub I feel strongly that the only way to make a farmer change 
his methods at -all is to show him, under his own vine and fig tree, as it 
were, that you have a better system than the one he has got. 

Poll (to return to local affairs) is a cursed thorny weed, which dirties 
fields very badly in many places in Jhelum. A Poll week is wanted in a 
suitable season. It is only by village oo-operation that the harm done 
b> this weed can be diminished. 

(c) It all depends on the expert whether he be agricultural, veterinai’y 
or what not. An enthusiast will always win disciples. It may be a trite 
thing to say, but until a man can make his personality flow through his 
effort as a producer of services and find in that effort the capacity of 
enrichment, an expert will only be a tinkling cymbal if he escapes being 
that worse thing, a lover of hahumat and dikhlawat (power, position and 
parade), which are besetting sins in India. 

Question 4. — Administeation. — (c) (a) The Agricultural Service is just 
beginning to make its weight felt in the more backward districts. I would 
only suggest that the Service should keep the head of the district informed 
about what is being done or attempted locally by means of some brief 
yet informative diary, as the Veterinary Service does. About the Veterinary 
Service, please see my answer to Question No. 15. 

(li) Railways — decidedly yes Cheap fodder rates in times of scarcity 
are greatly appreciated. Could cheap freight rates be approved for trans- 
port of modern or up-to-date machinery? 

(lii) Roads, from an agricultural standpoint, can only mean the service 
of the countryside in providing facilities for the purchase and marketing 
of commodities. 

The Dera District is 230 miles long, with the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince on the north and Sind on the south. A stretch of road from the 
new headquarters to a tehsil thirty miles south of headquarters is being 
metalled. The only other metalled road links up the new and old town 
(ten miles) and also runs up to the hills. Wheeled traf&c (including motor 
traffic) can ply in the winter from fifty males north of headquarters to the 
southern limit of the district, but in the summer when canals are running 
and hill torrent spates are abroad, communications are badly interrupted. 
I have had an involuntary bath in over two feet of running water on the 
main road as early as the beginning of May, and if the canal embankments 
breach,* as they sometimes do, the eastern part of the district become^ 
a swamp. The canal banks and embankments form the summer highways 
Camels are the main, vehicle for the transport of field produce. The! Board 
is very poor, the district is huge, but flat. Nearly all the expenditure is 
on the one main road running from north to south. 

Jhelum IS another poor Board, with a lot of natural difficulties to face 
in maintaining or improving communications — ^the Salt Range and broken 
TOuntry generally. The Grand Trunk Road (Imperial) is first class, but 
it only traverses one tehsil. Once off the Grand Trunk Road the roads 
are very bad, and a district like Jhelum, with the very broken Salt Range 
running right through it, deserves special help from Government. Unfor- 
tunately, the poorer the Board, the less it spends on its communications, 
and^ Jhelum is a great backslider. The real reason is that a competent 
engineering staff is not maintained. In neighbouring wealthy Shahpur, 
with a good and highly paid Engineer, great strides have been made of 
late. I give, with shame, some Jhelum figures. Setting aside a seven miles 
length of metalled road, which runs from Jhelum itself to a ferry for 
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Jammu, on which Government is allotting cent, per cent, for expenditure 
on development, a synopsis for the last two years is as follows : — 


— 

Budget. 

Revised. 

Actuals. 

Government 

Grant. 

Year. 

Metalled roads 
Unmetalled roads 
II & III 

Rs. 

15.000 

25.000 

Rs. 

13,850 

39,825 

Rs. 

973 

12,262 

Rs. 

1 4,701 

r 

1924-25 

Total 

40,000 

53,673 

13,235 


- 

Metalled roads 
Unmetalled roads 

2,000 

41,000 

1,000 
‘ 17,500 

706 

17,260 

} 4,120 

(.1925-26 

Total 

43,000 

18,500 

17,966 


s 


I 1924 25 

Percentage of net income spent on Roads 


It is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. With reference to maintenance 
and repairs, the contract system is expensive, and often fraudulent, and 
contract estimates get so criticised that the work is not given out. Gang 
labour is very casual, and complaints are always rife. To hand over super- 
vision or execution of works to circle members leads to other difficulties. 
What the Board is now trying to do is: — 

(i) restrict all contract work to the piovision of bridges, causeways, 
culverts, &c., 

(ii) to get, if possible, gangs belonging to one family, so that road- 
making becomes the main industry of the household, 

(iii) to draw up definite six monthly programmes — before and after 
the rains — based on some rough estimate of quantity and time, and 
allocate gangs on a prescribed time job, 

(iv) to improve inspection and supervision. The money budgetted 
for expenditure on roads is too often either wasted or not spent, being 
reappropriated to some other head. 

Fortunately, nature gives its compensations. The Jhelum hill camels 
would think nothing of going over the Alps. 

(iv) Is of no practical service in present day district agricultural practice. 

(v) Posts are an inestimable boon; they provide many amenities, not the 
least being the payment of military pensions. Jhelum has over 10,000 
pensioners. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (a) The present day squire is more concerned 
with adding to his broad acres than with sinking money into the land 
he has got. One hears of enterprising capitalists in the Punjab, but they 
are either Hindus or Sikhs. For the small farmer the one big thing is 
co-operative credit. It can fertilise the small holding with gold and place 
a Midas hand on the land. The more short term credits that can be 
adopted the better; with long term credits, instalments should^ not be 
deferred or spread out over an excessive period ; the memory of the improve- 
ment fades, and the thing becomes a burden. 

(b) The Government system of taccavi in my opinion has been a failure. 
It IS a generous thing, but it does not work well. Either the big people 
or the wrong people get taccavi. Too frequently the advances are not 
devoted to the objects for which the loan is made. Both the distributing 
agency and the collecting agency have been known to muddle or fake 
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accounts, and in most districts there is usually some confusion going on. 
The tahsil agency often find such trouble in collecting and disentangling 
accounts that decent tahsildars set their faces resolutely against giving 
taccavi at all. 

There is, however, a lot of scope for the distribution of taccavi through 
the agency or even on the recommendation of co-operative societies, which 
breathe another air away from sifarish and officialdom. 

If Government is to give taccavi, it should either be in kind, e.g., 
hlium in famine years — with extra staff to see that the distribution is fairly 
made — or for some plain improvement, preferably against a definite contract, 
or for some engineering service beyond the means of a small man, e.g., 
sinking a tube well at, if possible, a concession rate. There could be no 
maladministration or embezzlement in this kind of service taccavi, to be 
repaid in not too many instalments. There ds not a tube well in Jhelum, 
and only one in Dera, sunk by a Hindu, capitalist. Incidentally both Dera 
and Jhelum have 90 per cent, of the population Mohammadan. The best 
farmers are the Hindus. The sinking of an ordinary percolation well is an 
admirable object for taccavi, but experience shows it is difficult to ensure 
that it will be sunk with the aid of the money advanced. It is a piece- 
work and piece-meal affair. By a definite contract I would instance the 
work of v'ell borers. In CJhakwal tehsil particularly, there is a^ lot of scope 
for boring wells. The wells with bores in them can be counted on one's 
fingers, but there lare borers in Pindi and elsewhere who charge, I think, 
4s. per foot, or 6s., or 7s. per foot if stone is met with. These people do 
the entire job themselves and enter into a contract, say costing 250s. to 300s. 
to put down a bore — an invaluable improvement, but the ordinary 
Mohamedan never has any money. Let the man show his contract and he 
should get his taccavi as a matter of course. No taccavi for well boring has 
yet been given to my knowledge. 

Question 6. — ^Agbicultubal Indebtedness. — (i) (a) Thriftlessness and 
extravagance particularly on marriages. 

(b) Litigation, and all the Hosts of Midian in the shape of legal 
practitioners and their touts, including patwai is. 

(c) A blight on the crops, a murrain on cattle, and failure of rains. 

(c?) Pits, and the benevolences paid to them. 

(c) The office of lamhardar in non-canal tracts. 

If) Cattle lifting. 

(g) Striving to give the children (often many) too expensive an education. 

(ii) (a) Bamas and sowars, 

(b) In Jhelum small capitalist agriculturists like some retired Indian 
Officers who help to finance Banias. 

{e) The sale of cattle 

(d) The sale or mortgaging of land, often in disguise (henami) to money- 
lenders. 

{e) Pawning of ornaments. 

(lii) (a) Despair at the Sisyphean task of rolling the stone of debt away. 

(b) Improvidence. 

(c) The knowledge that execution of decrees of civil courts can be beset 
with difficulties. 

(d) The high rate of interest and dishonest account books 

(e) The social pressure that insists on the observance of traditional 
expenditure or extravagances, and last but not the least, 

If) Simple lack of means. 

(g) The Punjab has already a useful summary Redemption of mortgages 
Act. The application of the Usurious Loans Act should be made more 
stringent : Cfivil Courts in the Punjab, which hear the bulk of the money 
suits, are largely staffed by kinsfolk and friends of the moneylenders and 
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shopkeeping classes. Land mortgage banks to be initiated with due care 
— ^in Jhelum. 

A Bill for the protection of borrowers is under the consideration of the 
Punjab Grovernment. Some siicli bill is wanted — a loit of swindling goes on 
in accounts which are purposely kept in a script nobody can read. 

(c) The Punjab has already its Land Alienation Act, limiting the right of 
mortgage and sale, when an agriculturist proposes to transfer a right to a 
non-agriculturist. This Act, which has now been a quarter of a century on 
the Statute Book, only just came in time to save the expropriation of the 
peasant from their ancestral lands by moneylenders. The Act has defects 
which it is needless to go into here, but the main defect has to be noticed. 
In the South Western Punjab, the peasants, or a lot of the smaller fry 
have only exchanged servitudes. The gombeen ** man has been told 
“ Hands off the land,’’ but, there is the Mahcxmmedan squire or junker in 
many of whom the passing of the Land Alienation Act has bred a perfect 
passion for consolidating large estates buying up cheaply or isdmply 
appropriating Naboth’s vineyards, and creating a vast landless proletariat. 
But as these ‘‘ Junkers ” help to form* Government’s body guard on the 
Council, this ever growing latifundia which ruined Rome and the 
Provinces ” is not likely to receive any check. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation oe Holdings. — (a) Sub-division is inevitable 
under Mahommedan Law. The only thing possible la to try and provide 
for consolidation, and preach its benefit by graphically displaying results 
attained in the Central Punjab. 

(b) The success that has attended consolidation societies in the Central 
Punjab has been striking according to the reports. In Dera and Jhelum 
there are difficulties of ai special kind to face. In Dera the huge embanked 
fields irrigated from hill torrents are themselves permanent units of cultiva- 
tion. They cannot be split up, though their proprietary shares are very 
involved. The village proprietary body, with shares scattered over scores 
of hands constitutes a rough modus^ operandi and cultivates on that rule of 
practice. As the value of the hands varies greatly according to the access 
to the torrent and stability of supply, anything in the way of permanent 
exchange and consolidation is very difficult, particularly when people do not 
follow the written record but depend on some rough and ready cutting of 
the knot of sub-division. 

In the canal area, water supplies are so capricious and varying year by 
year that it is difficult to appraise the value of shares or land for exchange. 
There is no such stable currency in land or water values. Exchange in the 
Sailab on the Indus is manifestly impossible. 

In Jhelum, the hills and the broken up Khuddar country produce land 
of such varying value that cultivators look askance at any proposal to 
exchange in any thorough-going fashion. The evil of sub-division is there 
right enough, but a farmer wants a plain bargain which the nature of the 
countryside makes it difficult to offer. However, in the blander more 
spacious Chakwal plateau, only propaganda is needed to start consolidation, 
though a drawback will be the faction feeling that ruins any amenities in 
this district. These Dhanni people will not listen to rhyme or reason when 
factions are concerned, and factions are everywhere. A woman drinks th^ 
warm blood of her slain enemy to keep her vow, and her sister taunts her 
for having become unclean by drinking the blood of pigs. But here as 
elsewhere, beginning will be half the battle, 

(c) No. We have legislation enough. A retention of custom may be 
froward but this kind of legislation ad hoc is inclined to be a turbule^nt 
innovation. Generally speaking what is needed is simplification and codifi- 
tion of existing laws. 
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Question 8.-lEiaoATiON.-(a) (i) EM Torrent Irrigation. In Dera th^ 
are the hiU torrents, the biggest of which has a catchment airea of 1,TO 
square miles in the Suleimans. These torrents are dammed ^d the flood 
water drawn into a veritable network of distributaries. T!he work on 
embankments, dams and gro 3 naes is done by the cultivators themselves 
vear bv year and after the spates, under the supervision of the tahsildar, 
'a very rough and ready system with mu6h depending on the iahmldar s 
interit. I append the end of paragraph 83 of the Dera Settlement Final 
Report . — 

“ Particularly under a fixed assessment system the management of 
this important and intricate rodkohi system should be the first concern 
of the Revenue Assistant, and it is hoped that the officers of the 
Irrigation Department in the District will be given the liberty to give 
professional guidance when required in the way of levelling, the use 
of groynes, silt and scour control, fascine work, stone crates, &c.” 


The second biggest torrent is the Kaha (Jampur tehsil) with plenty of 
country to deploy in Now that the Gurchani hills have been surveyed, it 
ought to be worth while exploring the possibilities of a huge storage tank 
in any suitable basin in the hills. Perennial irrigation if possible would 
make a gold mine out of the very fertile loam. 

Indm Inundation C'anals.— These canals have their own peculiar and 
interesting problems. Dera is a Cinderella of a district — ^not really Punjab 
and canal officers, I think, affect to despise these rough and ready canals. 
But their successful working means a lot for the district. Perhaps an 
official like P. Claxton, who is familiar with the moods and vagaries of 
the Indus, could draw up a small uade meouw, on the creation of foreshores, 
the use of groynes in the river, the use of creeks when the river subsides, 
formation of water pockets, &c, I only make the suggestion as the Indus, 
which destroyed 27 lakhs of protective works round old Dera Ghazi Khan 
town, is a moody river which has to- be wooed, and after the ordeily and 
neat perennial canals an officer going to Dera Ghazi Khan may well feel 
he has fallen into chaos and black night, and a pocket book on the temper 
of the river would make it easier to avoid quarrelling with it. 

In Jhelum there is the Salt Rangtr, and on one of the plateaux of these 
rugged hills a good stream issues from the Eye of God, as the Hindus 
call it, at a height of 3,300 feet. There are other perennial streams with 
a considerable discharge. All these streams escape down ravines, cross a 
naked salt zone about I^ miles wide before they dmerge upon the plains, 
and getting heavily saturated with salt have ruined and go on ruining the 
plains between the hills and river in Pind Dadan Khan tehsiL This 
water should he golden : it is poisonous at present. Cannot an Engineer 
be put on two months’ duty to explore the possibilities of flumes or high 
level channels on the mam perennial streams 


(lii) Wells — No weU in this district (Jhelum) has any bore and there 
is no tube well. With hills in the district and the Himalayas on the 
east, one could possibly get even artesian supplies in the plains. The 
Minister for Agriculture is, I believe, creating a well or lift departmenb. 


(b) In the indigenous hill torrent administration in Dera there is a 
system called “ saropa patna ” under which the people at the head take 
ail they can get and only let the surplus go to the tail. The Dera iutmdation 
canals used to work in some kind of sympathy with that rule. I remember 
seeing an abrupt order issue reducing the outlets on one of the canals from 
250 to 100 at short notice. Many of the outlets are katcha. You get per- 
mission, take a mattock and dig a hole in the bank. But simple masonry 
outlets and pipes are being introduced. There are, of course, no meters 
or modules. 
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Question 9. — Soils. — Marked ^deterioration is going on in the Find 
Dadan Khan Thai owing to the constant infiltration of the salt perennial 
streams referred to in the answer to Question 8 (a). For example, two 
years ago, the town of Find D'adan Khan (which used to have a popula- 
tion of over 20,000 and isi now just under 10,000), had no complaint 
to make of its drinking water supply, which is pumped from a well on the 
river bank. Nowadays the water is absolutely non-potable — owdng to the 
progressive deterioration going on (surface and sub-soil) from the infiltra- 
tion of salt from the hills (four miles. away). This taint in the drinking 
supply of the town has only appeared in the last two or three years. The 
Sanitary Board has recently recommended taking a pipe line from on© of 
the streams in the hills at a cost of 2^ lakhs. 

I have no experience at all of water-logging or kallar reclamation. It 
is a common belief in Dera that saturation of hallar soil by canal water, 
and growing rice wdll diminish hallar. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (oi) Natural manures are wasted. A little 
plot round the village known as niam (Central Fun jab) or nail (Jhelum) 
habitually gets manure, but too much of cattle manure goes into cow dung 
cakes. The manure dumped in exposed heaps round the village loses much 
of its strength and constituents before it is used. The ordinary cultivator 
stands badly in need of advice on the use and suitability of natural manure 
for various crops and on the method of preservation and storage. 

(c) Frice new fertilisers low to begin with and demonstrate and lecture 
on their us© w'ith special reference to soil and cropping. 

(d) I know of none. 

(e) Not locally m districts. 

(/) Demonstration and propaganda. 

The import of cheap coal and extension of wheeled traffic communications 
as far as possible. 

The planting of trees on roads — 'Village or Board. In Jhelum, it is^ diffi- 
cult to say whether camels and goats or demobilised soldiery are worse in 
slaughtering road trees. Boards might find it pay to give neighbouring 
cultivators the property in trees or some of the trees planted in return for 
protection. 

Question 11. — Cro-ps. — (a) (i) There is a great field for seed selection. 
Wheafi in Dera is invariably extensively mixed. In the Mazari country, the 
prize seed is what they call darya hakhsh or the gift o-f the river. A grain 
boat going to Sukkur foundered. The Mazaris got the stuff and found it 
was good. 

Even if by some “ home work,’’ as suggested in the answer to Ques- 
tion 2 (x), boys are encouraged to select the best ears in their fathers’ 
fields to breed from, and a prizie is given for the best seer of clean seed, it 
would be something. 

(ii) Japanese sarson and long-eared Australian hajra are two new crops 

that Jhelum might profitably try. ^ 

(lii) Co-operative societies, the Agricultural Assistant, or a practical 

agriculturist like Buta Ram (Chakwal). . , , . 7 \ 

(iv) Fig in the riverain do damage in Dera, but urial {ovis cyelocerusj 
have little chance in Jhelum with so many Indian officers wi^ guns in the 
district. Rats are a nuisance both in Jhelum and Dera, Experts of the 
Agricultural Department would be well advised to take up rats and mice 

seriously. , . , . j 

(h) Long-eared hajra has already been suggested. . i. 

(c) Mention should be made in passing of the great suo^ss that has 
attended dry gram cultivation in sandy soils and sandy loams in the 
S.-W. Funjab. 
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Question 12. — Culti-vation. — (i) Leaving aside broad acres and the use 
of the steam or motor tackle and speaking only of the small farmer, Dera’s 
main requirement is an improvement in the draught cattle. Improved 
implements will be used quickly enough, if the cattle can stand the strain, 
and, blood and bone apart, the question of nourishment comes in. Both 
Dera and Jhelum have two magnificent breeds — ^Dajil and Dhanni, but 
while the plough bullocks are generally good in Jhelum, the Dera canals 
and riverain plough cattle are miserable. The reason is that where there 
is rice, fodder is always short. See Question 16. 

(ii) No. Lyallpur has taught mterculture. Where tenants cultivate 
under "batai rents, what appear uneconomic admixtures in the cropping 
arise from considerations such as the strength and needs of the tenants, 
fodder requirements, the domestic hearth, &c. The customary rotations 
have been built up out of experience of soil and climate, and I do not 
think any such improvement is to be made. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection, Internal and External. — FesU : 
Parasitic. — The work of the Lyallpur Entomologists and Botanists has been 
valuable (boll worm and other cotton parasites), and with the expansion 
of district field work the teaching of the college will become more and 
more accessible. 

Locusts. — Mention might be made of the plague of locusts at present 
scouring the Northern Punjab. I wonder whether Lyallpur can say whether 
the South African fungus (there used to be cultures at Muktesar) is 
efficacious or not against peregrine acridids in this weather. 

Mats and field mice. — ‘Pats in Dera were a plague in the embanked hill 
torrent terrain, causing a lot of damage to the embankments round the 
field and making them give way when the water was let in. Field mice 
do similar damage, though on a smaller scale, in Jhelum. The Agricultural 
Department might begin a field rat and mice campaign. I have seen a 
very knowledgeable horticulturist trying to get rid of the rats in his 
garden by copying the methods of the Health Department in its campaign 
against the black rat. 

Manures — Scientific advice is needed in the proper use of manures, bones 
— to prevent infection. 

Sedges. — In fairly humid localities, the provision of a useful type of 
hedge would be a boon. Lopping would give some firewood. 

Poli. — One of the worst pests in Jhelum is the poli weed. Its eradica- 
tion does not require any such technical advice as getting the cultivators 
to pick in their loin cloths in a poli week as already suggested under the 
guidance of a supervising expert. 

Question 14.---Implembnts.— (o.) None. New implements, suitable to the 
locality, are being displayed at cattle fairs, and the demonstration farms 
will play their part. Existing ploughs show such a variety district by 
district that one has an instinctive feeling of guieta non movere in the 
matter of improving time honoured local implements. 

(&) (i) R^uce prices by some kind of bounty. 

(ii) Distribute through the agency of co-operative societies. 

(iii) Issue some implements, when novel, free of cost to selected farmers. 

(iv) Open a board factory, and help and subsidise local artisans to learn 
production and repairs— a training school for country blacksmiths. 

Question 16. ■yETEjamART. (a) The -Civil Vet^inary Department 
should be under the Director of Agriculture. The two departments are 
w much at cross purposes at times. An incidental advantage is that 
there will be one independent department the less. 

The Deputy Commissioner is never, or very rarely, an expert on agricnl- 
tural problems, but he haa his interest always riveted to agricultur^ He 
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should not be too rudely extruded from a sphere in "which he has a 
legitimate interest. There is perhaps a tendency on the part of technical 
departments, ^ they expand, to cut themselves adrift from the regular 
district administration, a temptation besetting experts to look upon them- 
selves as living in a realm of their own. The Veterinary Department is 
older than the Agricultural Department so far as district work gpes. 1 
quote from experience when I note that a. Deputy Commissioner has 
counselled his Agricultural Assistant to go and make a kind of demonstra- 
tion farm ill a Oourt of Wards estate, hut the Agnioultural Assistant looks 
to his Deputy Director m another district for instruction.* There is again, 
in Jhelum, a Dhanni Cattle Breeding scheme for the improvement of 
that stocky, sturdy plough cattle. Again the Deputy Commissioner sug- 
gested a year ago there was now scope for some better selection of the 
cows to be covered by the scores of Board and stipendiary hulls. You want 
some blood and bone in the dam, whether pure, or half bred, before 
any proper herd book can be kept. The suggestion, apparently, gave offence, 
as it was the Veterinary Department that kept a record of the coverings, 
and the stud and subsidiary bulls, it was held, had to be popularised first 
of all. The Veterinary Department is quite right in saying that the sire 
IS more than half the battle: of course it is; but the dam counts too, 
and some honour would be done to these mis-prized mal-nurtured cows 
by refusing the services of your prize bulls except to decent dams. I have 
to admit that later the department took stock of the cows .and induced 
the Board to award prizes for the admission of cows into a herd book. 

(6) (i) Yes. The system just passes muster. If the District Board control 
IS light, I doubt whether provincial control would be any more effective. 
Everything depends on the character and worth of the man who is 
Veterinary Assistant, and he is under the control of his department. 

(ii) Yes. The Punjab Government is pushing the extension of dis- 
pensaries. 

(lii) On the whole, no. 

(c) (i) No. Treatment is free, except for certain income tax assessees. 
To popularise the dispensaries, free use should be made of indigenous 
drugs. There are a lot of them. Left the Veterinary Assistant enter into 
friendly competition with the village ‘‘ wise man,” and villagers would 
quickly see who did better by them. 

(ii) No. Veterinary Assistants are supposed to tour for a certain period 
in the month but they are like Assistant' Surgeons, waste too much time at 
their headquarters. 

(d) There are many difficulties. The fatalism of Mohammedans is one of 
them. I would not advocate legislation. The time only becomes ripe for 
Jegislation, if ever, when demonstration and propaganda have done their 
work, when hoys in schools have learnt elementary lessons about infection, 
and when the village mullah has become converted. I remember in Dera 
meeting a big herd of cattle going to a cattle shrine — cattle have their 
spiritual comforters just as human beings have — ^to be blessed. There was 
a lot of rinderpest about. I happened to ask the herdfolk (as it was 
an unusual time to see a drove of cattle in the middle of the day) where 
they were going. The answer was, To Lai Jawan, (William Rufus) — a shrine 
at a place called Jhok. William Rufus took all cattle in to his clump 
of trees — cattle to be blessed from infection, and at the same time sick 
cattle to be cured. I endeavoured to reason gently with the graziers but 
was told that the ways of God and his ministers were wonderful. 

I can only suggest “ Teach the boys in school, and try, if you can, to 
win over t-he mullahs, but do not legislate at present,” 

(e) Serum often comes late, and dispensaries run short. 

(/) No fee is charged officially. 
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(i) Please see answer to Question 1. Research (a) (ii). They used to 

say in Dera Uth Changa mal, hhatte be a, khawe jal ” (A camel is a 
wondrous beast, lives on and gives a feast (toi its owner).) The exten- 

sion of irrigation is spelling the doom of the camel. 

(ii) Provincial Research Institutions are better than expanding a Central 
Institution. iWalker and Taylor at Lahore have done a good deal for 
foot and mouth disease, which in England means ruthless slaughter. 

(h) See (</) (ii). There is the Sohawa Laboratory for a Surra Specialist, 
but there is no iSurra Specialist. 

(.) No. Pray consider soil, climate, and humidity in a place like 
India. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — {a) (i) I have seen Dajil (Dera) akin 
to Bhagnair (Sind), Hissar, and Dhanni (Jhelum) cattle*, and for draught 
animals, the Dhanni is fmile princeps sturdy breedy bullocks which go in 
large number to the canal colonies. Jhelum has a Dhanni breeding scheme — 
Board and subsidised bulls, Government giving a grant equivalent to the 
amount spent by the District Board, i.e., &. 4,000 per annum. The 
Veterinary Department might with profit keep an eye on the Dhanni 
bullocks in the colonies, and report whether the intenser heat in Lyallpur 
and Montgomery affects a strain reared 1,600 ft. above sea level. If 
the Dhanni breed can stand the Central Punjab heat — it can stand Sialkot 
where thousandi3 of the blood go — may the Punjab Government be asked 
to take away the plateau on Mount Diljabba in the Jhelum Salt Range 
from the I’orest Department to enable the Dhanni stud bulls “ to walk 
the pasture in kingly flashing coats? ” I would ask for the starting of 
a Dhanni pedigree herd book in Chakwal, and a Dajil herd book on the 
skirts of the Dhiundi (Government) Estate. The Dajil bulk (well nurtured 
on the sweet great millet of the Dera hiU -torrent terrain) can certainly 
stand any heat. They are not the great leggy creatures that Hissar pro-- 
duces, -and for a minimum of effort stand second only to the Dhanni 
in showing ‘‘ what a track shows the upturned sod.’’ But the cows 
(Dhanni) are also worth selecting. The worship of the sire can be carried 
too far. The bull calf in Jhelum gets its milk for over a year : the 
miserable heifer seems hardly to get any milk at all. 

I am glad to say I helped to shock the Punjab Minister for Agricul- 
ture in this month at a cattle fair started two years ago by showing him 
the contrast between these lively sires, and the miserable cows, so gaping 
a gulf between the sire and the dam that you would never dream of at 
the Royal or the Highland, even with a Shorthorn cow or an Ayrshire 

bull. The Veterinary Department says . ** Popularise first the Board bulls 

(25) and the stipendiary bulls (40),” but with 65 stud bulls, the cows 
deserve some honour. They do not deserve it at present, but they have 
never had a chance. There is room for a Dhanni farm both at Chakwal, 

and somewhere in the colonies. Cross a Dhanni sire with an Ayrshine- 

Montgomery half-bred, and have the heifer produce tested; that will be 
an experiment worth making; but at the same time try the pure strain, 
and have a few good heifers ready for the bull, and see whether the 
Dhanni breed cannot produce pure strain milch cows, to show up favourably 
in milk testing control. I hear the Commission is coming to Serai Alamgir 
on the 14th March. It will be a little march for them, but I will get 
one or two Dhanni bulls to come to greet them at the station. 

(ii) Dairying is too ticklish a business to advocate without first experi- 
menting. The Dhanni breed may be the poor milkers the cows are said 
to be, but a farm at Chakwal could try the pure strain and also crossing 
with an Ayrshire-Montgomery and formulate results. 

(iii) Castrate, Castrate, Castrate — it can be done so easily nowadays. 
But do not castrate too early; it may do for sheep, but it does not do 
for bullocks. Talking of sheep, when we have some alpage in Jhelum 
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m the Salt Range, Mount Diljabba and other places, I would like 1o 
see acclimatized merinos sharing the heights with the Dhanni bulls in 
the summer. 

(h) (i) Cattle throve in Dera though the rainfall was only 5 inches. 
Rajanpur tehsil is a huge ranch — a light population, and a shepherd folk. 

In Jhelum the hardy peasantry (fighters second to no>ne in India) propa- 
gate too rapidly to permit anything but the barest pasturage for their 
herds and flocks, which pick up a precarious living on barren hills or by 
trespassing in forest preserves. The Fodder Specialist at Lyallpur a year 
ago wrote to me that he wanted to stock paddocks, &c., with the better 
kind of pasture grasses. I invited him to come and learn something 
about the soil, climate, humidity, &c. I have not seen him yet. 

(iii^ The population in Jhelum is too virile and fertile for anything like 
enclosed pastures in a district that reached its cultivation limit decades 
ago. 

(lii) Silos are needed in Jhelum. The popularity of wheat lies in its 
straw, but, to tide over a bleak winter, simple silos and chopping machines 
are needed in Jhelum. In Dera, the hall torrent cattle generally get their 
amazingly sweet jvxir (great millet) tanda. The riverain and canal 
cattle, with miserable parali (rice straw) to live on, get worked to death 
on the wheat wells in the winter. 

(iv) The winter is the hard time. Neither Jhelum nor Dera has much 
cotton, but both have numerous wells, and Japan sarson needs popu- 
larising. 

(c) In Jhelum, December, January and February, and the same months 
in Dera, hill torrent terrain cattle, with thoir winter bellyful of juar, 
can go to the riverain and canals before the torrents begin to flow. Late 
heavy rams in September, as m last year in Jhelum, make it easy for 
cattle, even with a gap in the rains from the middle of September to the 
beginning of February. Seasons vary. At least a month is needed before 
young cattle can thrive after a period of scarcity. 

(d) Simple silos have already been suggested. Chopping the millets 
will help. Freer facilities for cutting grass in reserved and protected 
forests under the management of the Forest Department (a commercial 
department). 

(e) Indian farmers in the main are no fools. The canals and intensive 
well tracts cannot breed cattle : the growing of cereals, cotton, cane 
is more value. Barani places like Jhelum, and to an equal extent Dera, 
will ever supply the canal colonies with their plough cattle. That is a 
law of nature. But the improvement of fodder supplies against a rainy 
day can be taught and should be taught in comparatively precarious haram 
tracts. 

Question 17. — Agbioultueal Indttstiu:bs — (a) In Dera, except on the 
wells in the winter, the average cultivator has a lot of leisure. The Baluch 
and Jat on the hill torrent terrain only needs to get his embankments and 
dams ready, and once the water is in the embanked field, the soil is 
just scratched and the crop is got. But they have to slave away at their 
dams during the hot summer nights when floods are abroad. The canal 
cultivation is very slovenly, and riverain cropping gives little trouble. 
The busiest time is the threshing. With a light pressure of population 
on the soil, the Dera people are as much graziers as agriculturists, and 
the vagaries of the climate, canals, and river are such that cultivators 
on the main have given up the unequal struggle with nature and do as 
little work as they possibly can. 

In Jhelum, the folk are pretty busy throughout the year. There is 
no land to spare, except in Chakwal. The slack months are the winter 
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months, December, January, February,, when cultivators repair their 
houses, sheds, and embankments, carry manure, make baskets, ropes, &c. 
Trade in cattle is carried on in these months. Holdings are small as 
a rule, and fhe cultivator does his best to get ae much out of them 
as possible. 

(b) None. I do not believe there is much time for the cultivator in a 
district like Jhelum, even though the climate is not so enervating as 
elsewhere. The subsidiary industry par excellence in Jhelum is shying 
stones at one^s neighbour. 

(c) Caste, social relations, conservatism, want of training and perhaps 
want of time. However, there is a future for lac cultivation in Jhelum. 
Ber trees abound. Some poultry rearing is done, there is a market for 
poultry with the railway and Grand Trunk Road, and the custom of not 
living in big villages but in little dhoks (a few families in a small hamlets 
makes the keeping of poultry an easy business. Poultry rearing has a future 
111 places in Jhelum. There is also a future for fruit. The plateaux 
have an altitude of 800 to 1,500 feet, and the hills have an average level 
of over 2,000. Near Choa Saiden Shah on a perennial stream, the Forest 
Department is in possession of a grassy enceinte which could be made 
into a magnificent fruit garden. Olives were put down by an enthusiast 
on a small grant many years ago, but the Forest people saw to it that 
they were ruined. There are no obstacles in the way except lack of 
demonstration, knowledge and training, and the failure to have the wells 
m Chakwal bored. 

(d) Straw and seeds are wanted for the cattle. Out of the suggestions 
made in the question, the utilization of rice straw for paper might have 
a future in a district like Dera, where the canals grow rice and little else. 

(c) In the Jhelum ‘Salt Range, there are several coal mihes, as well as 
the big Khewra Salt Mine. The Awans and others whose holdings are 
small get subsidiary employment in the mines, which are a stand-by for 
a rainy day. Unfortunately the coal industry is going through a bad 
time at present. It ought to be noted that probably it will be only in 
harani tracts that industrial concerns can afford subsidiary employment. 
In the colonies, I fancy, the cultivators go all out for cultivation, e.g., 
they buy their bullocks from harani tracts. 

(/) Not at present, except fruit, poultry and lac in Jhelum. 

(g) No. 

(h) Enlist the sympathies of retired Indian officers who have seen the 
world, give suitable grants-in-aid to any village which can put up a sum 
or will undertake labour for payments and drains, lessons in the rural 
and night schools, and the extension of the rural community movement. 

Question 18. — ^AoBiounTUEAii Labour. — (a) None, in my opinion. Labour, 
as it is, finds its own market. The Punjab is blessed with an excellent 
railway system. 

(h) n Dera, there is a decided shortage. Influenza in 1918 played havoc 
with the district, which, however, has always been sparsely populated, with 
grazing as the main avocation of many of its residents. But, particularly 
with recent demobilizations, the Jhelum hills, e.g., will be quick to supply 
peasant colonists for the new Punjab schemes of Bahawalpur. However, 
the army by taking its men for five years only won’t make soldiers out of 
them, and ruins them as cultivators, 

(c) No. 

Question 19. — ^Forests. — (p) The Forest Department is a commercial 
department. In protected or reserved forests (or rakhs rather) under the 
charge of the department, grazing facdlities are granted only to the extent 
compatible with the proper preservation of forest areas. Both Dera and 
jftelum have numerous rakhs. In Dera, with its big distances and meagre 
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sti^, a lot of illicit grazing and browsing goes on, and the rakhs suiSei- 
badly. The Tahhs are a great stand-by in a dry year. 

The supervision is stricter in Jhelnm, and the rakhs are much tidier. But 
illicit grazing goes on all the same, though not much browsing. I see no 
objection to an extension of grass cutting facilities in the Jhelum rakhs. 

The Forest Department and Settlement authorities make an efiEort to hit 
the mean between the two contending policies. I note the classihcation in 
Jhelum by way of illustration : — 

Twenty-six rakhs. Classified as follows, with internal compart- 
ments : — 

(а) Hakhs open to grass cutting throughout the year. 

(б) Bakhs partly open to both browsing and grazing, and partly 
open to grass cutting. 

(c) BaJchs open to grazing of cattle for part of the year. 

(d) Bakhs partly open to the grazing of cattle, partly open to 
grass cutting only and partly open to browsing. 

(6) The Forest Department might find it possible to hold wood auctions 
at more centres than at present, to give villages a chance of buying the pro- 
duce locally. 

Farmers to be encouraged to plant their own trees on village roads. The 
young trees might have a chance of surviving then. 

The poor coal in the Jhelum hills is not used locally except for brick kiln 
work. Communications are so bad that local cokal which ought to be cheap 
works out dear except near the mines. 

(e) Not in Jhelum. 

(/) Not from grazing. They suffer severely from browsing in Dera, 
where camels and goats abound. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (a) The only markets I know are markets in 
a small way of business. The market at Jhelum only began to flourish when 
it was taken out of octroi limits and placed on the Grand Trunk Hoad — with 
a great accession of business. What is wanted are facilities to get to market 
more easily. There is very little wheel traffic in either Dera or Jhelum in 
the country. 

(b) I limit my answer to describing the existing system, and the channels 
through which produce has to go before it is sold, (i) the Bharwai^ who 
weighs the produce and charges about '6 chittaiks per maund ; (ii) pack 
animals for transport, charge about 6 pies per mile per maund (expensive); 
(lii) the broker or dalal — brokerage charge anything up to i per cent.; 
(iv) arhtij commission agent charge 1/9 per cent. 

There is one swindle, which is common in Dera, and I believe exists in 
Jhelum too. The village and threshing floor measures are measures of 
capacity — in multiples of four, paropi, topa, &c. These capacity measures 
are not standardized. In Dera they vary considerably in localities, and a 
good deal of confusion is so created — all to the loss of the cultivator. If it 
IS too radical a change to insist on the use of standard weights, the capacity 
measures should be standardized. 

(c) No. 

(d) As far as Dera and Jhelum are concerned, I do not think there is any 
necessity. 

Question 22. — Oo-operation.— (1) (o) Increase the inspecting staff. 

Societies are growing apace. 

(b) Hegular quarterly meetings between officers of the department and 
the Deputy Commissioner and his assistants to be prescribed to discuss co- 
operation affairs in the district. 

(c) Such steps to be taken as are possible to remove the apathy and 
obstructiveness of some civil courts in the matter of realizations, winding up 
societies, &c. 

(d) Lessons in schools and night schools. 
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(ii) (i) Enlisting the aid of ma'ulvts, (li) retired Indian Officers. 

(6) (i) No, except that the more societies that can be financed the better. 
The beginning was made in Dera in 1919, but in Jhelum, in 1924, I found 
Central Banfi in all three tahsils, two of them quite sound. In Dera, in 
the early days of co-operation only a few years back, I too was a money- 
lender in the infancy of the Central Bank. But the first cash is really only 
the bucket of water which, in my boyhood days of the old draw pump, we 
used to pour down a new pump to set the sucker at work. Once the sucker 
13 filled, there is plenty of water to draw from the soil, and I got my village 
society deposits back. 

(li) No experience, 

(lii) No remarks. There are no middlemen except dalals when bullocks 
are sold, but a society for the sale of mules in Ghakwal might be worth con- 
sidering. 

(iv) No experience, but I would like to say that, even in factioni-ridden 
Jhelum, the custom of wingar — ^turning out yokes tor building hands in a 
neighbourly way — obtains just as it did in Dera. 

(v) There is an opening for such societies in Ohakwal in this district, where 
soils are evener and more uniform. 

(vi) None. Societies such as contemplated would not work in Dera, and 
even in Ohakwal (Jhelum) much caution would be needed. 

(vii) The one thing both Dera and Jhelum people will do is wangar (Dera) 
wingar (Jhelum) — ^pooling jjesources in building, say, a hund or the like, 1 
have no experience of a. society for jo-int farming. 

(viii) I have advocated putting all the Board and as many of the sub- 
sidized bulls as possible at the disposal of Oo-operative Societies. 
These societies have just begun ifco spring up. I would like to 
see all Board and subsidized bulls entrusted to one member of 
the societies, to bo supervised by the society or society committee 
to see that the animal is properly housed, groomed, exercised, 
and dieted, and to see to its proper employment. The main object 
should be to produce Dhanni draught animals, but I would like 'Mierd 
cows also to be entered in the society’s stud book and see the society expand- 
ing into the twin object (i) getting blood and bone into the bullock, and 
getting good milch cows as well. 

(ix) Better living societies are very popular*^ nowadays object, diminution 
of extravagant customs and expenditure. These societies can easily become 
mere eyewadi. I have had criminal cases with broken bones over their in- 
ception already, and when I once read in, possibly, the Pioneer,” that the 
Deputy Commissioner, Bawalpindi had issued a ukase forbidding more than 
the expenditure of a certain sum on marriages, I could only murmur 
‘‘ Tantum poimt D,C. suadere malorum? ” No Deputy Commissioner or 
society can issue prescriptions against the conscience of mankind; you have 
slowly to educate that conscience. 

(c) No. 

(d) Yes, and that abundantly. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) (i) By the time a boy goes to a 
college, except it is an agricultural college, he is utterly divorced from the 
soil. He IS even worse than a soldier, and he is lost to agriculture. 

(ii) and (hi) It is particularly in the middle schools that a rural or agri- 
cultural garb IS needed in the country. One hears of teachers being trained 
in nature study or in ‘‘ civics,” but what seems to be wanted in middle 
classes is sound instruction in the 3 IPs, with useful information and its 
application to local circumstances. There is at present a complete divorce 
from home and school in the country middle and elementary schools. A 
country boy should get instruction in a farmer’s accounts, farmers being 
notoriously bad at accounts, the calculation of interest, the measurement of 
a field, railway fares, bazaar transactions, &c. The teaching might be 

* But see reply to Question 46,388 (page 827). 
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“ ruralized ” more — with rural subjects and rural occupations for the pur- 
poses of illustrations. Please also see answer to Question 2 (v). 

(b) (i) By “ Home work ’’ — seeds, vegetables, poultry, and even having a 
calf for one’s own. 

(li) It was just being introduced m Dera when I left in 1924: it has yet 
to be introduced in Jhelum. 

(lii) At the age of 8 to 10, boys became useful to their parents, and they 
are taken from school. It is a moot point whether they are the better for it 
or not. Too often now oven the primary-passed boy turns up his nose at 
agriculture. 

Question 24. — Attracting Capital — (a) In the Punjab, capitalists — 
colonies I cannot speak for — are ruled out by the Land Alienation Act. The 

Junkers ” or squirearchy will only add to their broad acres. Government 
has got a lot of land to dispose of. Let some of it be given to practical 
horticulturalists, engineers, on conditions of mechanical traction only, for the 
upkeep of a herd, etc. The Land Alienation Act does stand in the way of 
capital being put into land. 

(b) Lack of education and lack of means. Speaking of Dera and Jhelum 
(90 per cent. Mohamedan) I know few Mo'hamedans who are not in debt 
and few who can conceive that improvements are possible in the traditional 
system. 

Question 25.-— Welfare of Rural Population. — (g) Village life is 
appallingly dull and brutish. That is why Jhelum people, almost in a 
spirit of waggishness, stone their neighbours. 

With so many Indian Officers (retired) in Jhelum, it is worth trying to 
enlist their sympathies in the matter of sanitation in villages. When a 
village is ready to put down a pavement or some simple drainage system, 
and has partly done so Government should not be too finicky in asking for 
estimates, etc., before giving a grant. Some trust should be reposed in the 
Deputy Commissioner and District Board, that the grant will not be mis- 
applied or wasted. 

See paragraph 442 in the Indian Taxation Enquiry Report, Volume I. The 
principle should be, help those who are genuinely ready to help themselves, 
without any such red tape. 

See what can he done with Rural Community Councils and enlist the aid 
of co-operative societies of good standing, and give selected teachers, 
particularly of communal high schools, the chance of giving lantern lectures 
and general extension lectures. 

(6) Yes. I have an enquiry going on in Jhelum at the present moment, 
but the mistake made was at the instance of the Economic Board — ^in selecting 
a graduate from a town. This townee ” is not in sympathy with the 
country folk. The better agency for such enquiries would be, not a spoon- 
fed graduate, but a rural naib tahsildar candidate, with his spurs yet to 
win, and a country man by birth and breeding. 

(c) None. I am still hopefully journeying, with no prospects of arriving 
anywhere. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) (i) No. Everything is recorded satis- 
factorily enough as it is in the Punjab. 

(ii) Under a kind rents system, which is only too common, stacks of 
information are available in the account books of landlords, A synopsis 
based on the exploration of such data has always seemed to me more 
valuable than isolated crop experiments. 

(ill) The enumeration of livestock is too casually done at present. Take 
camels, for example, in Dera : it would take weeks to count them properly. 
The quinquennial enumerations should be made a serious business properly 
supervised. 

(iv) No. 

(v) No. 

(vi) No. 
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Oral Evidence. 

46.300. The Okmrman: Mr. Wiison, you are Deputy Commissioner ol 
Jhelum in the Punjab? — ‘Yes. 

46.301. On the first page of your note, you point out that the number ot 
persons w<ho can get to either Lyallpur College or to Pusa is necessarily 
limited. What view have you formed about the usefulness of Pusa as a 
Central instifcution? Would you like to develop that at all? — I have been 
in backward districts and there Pusa is merely a name connected with 
experiments and improvement of seeds and that kind of thing. None of my 
agriculturists have ever gone to Pusa I think; they come to Lyallpur 
occasionally. 

46.302. And you find that the reputation and prestige of Lyallpur is high 
with the cultivator? — Yes. 

46.303. Is there a growing confidence in the advice of the Agricultural 
Department? — The Agricultural Department in Jhelum has just begun its 
operations in that district, and when I was in Dera Grhazi Khan, the 
Agricultural Department had hardly begun to send their assistants to 
lecture and educate the country side. 

46.304. What are the agricultural characteristics of your district? — ^It has 
a riverain stretch, a hill stretch and a plateau. There are a few wells, but 
the whole district depends for its cultivation on rainfall. The rainfall varies 
from 30 inches to 18 or so, as one goes further west from the Himalayas. 
The holdings are small; the district is thickly populated. 

46.305. So that for the most part it is a typical harani area? — ^Yes, of the 
northern Punjab. 

46.306. Do you feel that that class of farming has had a fair share of 
attention given to it by the Agricultural Department? — Not yet; the Agri- 
cultural Department is beginning to take up the Northern Punjab in a way 
which was not the case two years ago. The Agricultural Department is 
beginning to start demonstration farms, to send Agricultural Assistants 
and generally to invite my agriculturists to come to Lyallpur and see what 
Lyallpur is doing. 

46.307. Are there any young men from that district studying in the 
College at this moment . p — I think there are, but I cannot say for certain; 
I think I have got one man here, and I think I have also got another man 
in the fitters’ class. 

46.308. Do you form the view that it would be possible, with profit, to 
sink many more wells in the district? — would prefer to have the present 
wells bor^. 

46.309. Extended? — To get a bore to go to the lower stratum; there is 
scope for sinking new wells, but there is greater scope for boring in the 
present wells. 

46.310. Is there a very active demand amongst cultivators for sinking 
bores in the bottom of wells? — ^They hardly know of the possibilities. If 
wells were bored, I am sure the demand would be very keen, because the 
benefit would be so great. 

46.311. How about the plant and personnel available for embarking on 
that work? Is that sufficient in your view.P — We have not any plant at all 
at present. 

46.312. Neither plant nor personnel ?— No, with the exception of con- 
tractors who come from Lyallpur and Hawalpindi and occasionally bore a 
well at a cost of Rs.300 or so. 

46.313. On page 803, in answer to our Question 1, you suggest the forma- 
tion of an association of voluntary workers, for example, the Ohakwal 
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association, for the improvement of agriculture. Have you had experience 
ot starting a society of that sort? — ^No. I made that suggestion because we 
are going to have demoiiistration farms, and I thought that would be a very 
effective way of bringing the teaching home to the people in their own 
fields. 

46,314. What class of persons would you suggest should be drawn upon 
for such an association? — ^Any agriculturists who would volunteer to work 
in co-operation with the farm instructors in making comparative experi- 
ments or in general working in association with the demonstration farms 
or the experimental stations. 

46,316. Is there any difference between your suggestion and what the 
Co-operative Department are carrying out in the shape of their better 
farming societies? — I have no experience of better farming societies. 

46,316. Is the Co-operative Department active in the Jhelum district? — 
Yes. 

46,3] 7. But you have no better farming societies? — No. 

46.318. What vernacular middle schools are there in the district? — There 
are many vernacular middle schools in the district; I should say that, 
roughly speaking, we have nearly a score of them, but there is only one 
school that has got anything in the way of a piece of ground attached 
to it with some agricultural teaching being given in the classes. 

46.319. And how long has the agricultural interest been awake in this 
middle school? — ^The school was started, I think, about three years ago, 
but it has never made much progress. 

46.320. How do you account for that? — ^It is a novelty, and the land 
the school has got is about three acres with no facilities for watering 
the soil except from a neighbouring well, and the boys themselves in the 
middle school do not take any keen interest in agriculture unless they 
have a keen and really enthusiastic teacher to divert their interest to 
the field. 

46.321. Your experience of this one middle school ils distinctly dis- 
appointing? — ^Yes, but in the beginning most experiments are rather 
disappointing. 

46.322. Was the teacher in charge of the agricultural work trained 
at Lyallpur? — He must have been. 

46.323. You say, But the land is tilled and watered by hired labour, 
and the boys only play at their allotments, which are not visible to the 
uninstructed eye”? — Yes; by that I mean to say that when I visited the 
school I asked two or three boys where their allotments were and they 
could not tell me; it looked more like an open field rather than pieces 
of land split up into little plots, each allotted to a boy. 

46.324. Will you turn to page 806? You say: “ Night schools for adult 
in the country are usually frauds. The teaching is undertaken by day 
school teachers, who are only out for extra allowances,” Have you much 
experience upon which to found that view? — ^That is as a result of com- 
plaints received from the countryside. Very frequently the inspecting 
staff of the Education Department have not been in a position to deny 
the substance of the complaints when I have made inquiries from them. 

46,326. Where do the complaints come from?— From members of the 
District Boards, Zaildars, and . so on. 

46,326. What do they say? — ^They say the school is not really' carried 
on in the way in which the attendance roll would show, that the attendances 
are very casual and that the school really does very little good in most 
cases. 
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46.327. Is the attendance roll faked? — I suspect it; but that, of course, 
would all depend on the type of teacher. 

46.328. Have you yourself ever walked into the class to have a look?— 
I am afraid I have not. 

46.329. You judge from your experience that the co-operative night 
schools are as a rule conducted on better lines .P — ^Yes, because a co-operative 
night school would start if the members of the society really wanted the 
school; whereas the night school under the District Board would probably 
start liecause the teacher wanted to have further activities. "When a co- 
operative society has started, then we know there, is a demand for a 
night school in that place, and the thing to do is to hand it over to 
the District Board as soon as possible. 

46.330. Would you turn to page 806 where you give, in answer to our 
Question 4, para. (3), some facts about the expenditure on roads in the 
district. How do you account for the small amount spent as compared with 
the amount budgeted for? Do I understand the table aright? — Yes, that 
is so. The real reason is the inefficiency of the district engineering staff 
in a poor district. The staff is poor, consisting of a District Engineer 
who gets Tbs.SOO or Hs.350 a month, and under him there is one Sub- 
Overseer for each telisil] it is a matter of experience that when contracts 
come up for sanction before the Board meetings, the members very rightly 
criticise them as being expensive and then the estimates again get canvassed 
about, and eventually at the end of the year we find the work has act 
been given out, or, if it has been given out, it has not been done m 
the way in which it should have been done. The remedy is to improve 
the staff. I ought to say that, in the neighbouring district of Shahpur, 
where there is a wealthy District Board, they have done a great deal 
in the last two or three years, but there they have equipped the Board 
with a most excellent staff. 

46.331. Sir Senry Lawrence : What prevents that remedy being applied 
here? — ^We are endeavouring to get a better District Engineer, and to 
increase the tehsd staff 

46.332. But what prevents it at present? — Nothing really, the staff 
ought to he strengthened, and it is being strengthened. 

46.333. The Chairman: On page 807, in answer to our Question 5 (?>), 
you are talking about taccavi loans and you say that too frequently 
advances are not devoted to the objects for which the loans are maile. 
How far is it possible to control that condition? — That can only be con- 
trolled by better supervision on the part of the tehsil agency, w’hich is 
often a very heavily worked agency with a lot of other work to do. 

46.334. On page 808 you are recommetading tacca^t as a means oil 
financing the sinking of wells. You say : ‘‘ There is not a tube well in 
Jhelum, and only one in Dera, sunk by a Hindu capitalist.’^ Do you 
happen to know whether that well is successful? — ^When I last saw it it 
was doing very well indeed. 

46.335. How deep is the well, do you know? — I think about 60 or 70 feet. 

46.336. Do you happen to know the flow? — 1 cannot say 

46.337. Do you gather that the subsoil water in the Jhelum district 
offers opportunities for sinking tube wells on a large scale?— I cannot 
say until the experiment is made. 

46.338. On page 809, in answer to our Question 6 (c), you .say that 
the Band Alienation Act has defects which it is needless to go into here. 
Are those technical defects ?— Minor defects; one difficulty is about dealing 
with the applications of people who are not notified as agricultural tribes 
but claim to be recognized as such. These, however, are difficulties In 
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practice. I have only noted one main defect, which is a defect in the 
South-Western Punjab. 

46.339. You say “ In the South-Western Punjab the peasants or a lot 
of the smaller fry have only exchanged servitudes. The ‘ gombeen * 
man has been told ‘ Hands off the land,* but there is the Mahommedan 
squire or junker in many of whom the passing of the Land Alienation 
Act has bred a perfect passion for consolidating large estates, buying ap 
cheaply or simply appropriating Naboth’s vineyards, and creating a vast 
landless proletariat.” What is the largest estate of that sort which you can 
think of? Are there many large estates ? — There are many large estates 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, but they were already large before the passing of 
the Land Alienation Act; they have been increased after the passing 
of the Act, and I think I can quote instances where in some cases they 
have been doubled. 

46.340. Is that process going on to-day? — It was going on till the time 
I was in Dera Ghazi Khan, but I fancy that the pace has slackened of 
late. 

46.341. If the Land Alienation Act were repealed to^morow, would the 
process be arrested? — No; but there would be another competitor in the 
field, and the vendors would find that they would get a better bargain for 
the land which they wished to sell to meet any of their necessities; this 
land goes cheaply at present, and these “ engrossing ” landlords are not 
“ improving ” landlords. 

46.342. On page 812, in answer to our Question 16 (a), you say The 
Deputy Commissioner is never, or very rarely, an expert on agricultural 
problems, but he has his interest always riveted to agriculture.” Is it 
your view that members of your Service in the Punjab regard themselves, 
broadly speaking, as responsible for the economic advancement of the 
people? — Yes, it is the foundation of their work; I mean criminal work 
ought to lessen as a rule if the economic conditions of the people are 
bettered. 

46.343. Are you the Chairman of the District Board? — ^Yes. 

46.344. Do you notice any movement in favour of a non-official Chairman? 
— I have just had a new Board elected, and I put the matter to the 
members the other day and they were not for it; as a matter o# fact, in 
mysmall District Board, the rules do arot allow a non-official Chairman to ^ 
be appointed. 

46.345. Str Henry Lawrence : In any district?— The Government rules 
are, I think, that in District Boards in which 76 per cent, of the members 
are elected, the District Board on their option can apply for a non-official 
Chairman, but where the elected percentage is less than 75, then Govern- 
ment for the present has not given them that option. 

46.346. The Chairman: On page 816, in answer to our Question 17 (c), 
you give it as your view that there is a future before the lac industry in 
Jhelum?— I think so, it is one of the things the Agricultural Department 
proposes shortly to take up. 

46.347. Is there any lac cultivation at the moment? — ^No, 

46.348. How about sericulture?—! have no experience of sericulture. . 

46.349. Would there be caste difficulties in connection with any extension 
in poultry farming ?— None at all; -a good deal of poultry farming already 
goes on in the scattered hamlets in Jhelum. Villages are not compact there 
they are scattered into a lot of hamlets. 

46.350. What market do they supply?— The railway, Gujarkhan and 
Eawalpindi. 
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46.351. Is anybody interested in the improvement of the strains of fowls? 
— ThWe IS a Camel Specialist who has got a. piece of ground near Lahore 
for the improvement of poultry strains in the Punjab. 

46.352. Is he working at all in Jhelum? — ^The fowls are kept in the Camel 
Specialist’s compound at Sohawa, and work is being done there. 

16.353. In answer to Question 20 (a), on pagei 817, you say: The 
market at Jhelum only began to flourish when it was taken out of octroi 
limits and placed on the Grand Trunk Koad.” What do you think was 
the obstruction to business before the market was reanoved? — It was 
inaccessible in the town with its narrow streets and it usually got flooded 
in the summer for weeks on end. 

46.354. Who looks after the marketing when it is outside the octroi 
limits? — There is a private association of Jhelum merchants. 

46.355. Is there a wall round the market? — ^Yes. 

46.356. And the association presumably employs watchmen to prevent 
theft? — They do, but I am afraid they do not employ any sweepers and 
tlintis to keep the place clean; they employ watchmen; I have not hoard of 
any burglaries there. 

46.357. But the writ of the Municipal Council, if such there be, would not 
run in the market under those conditions? — No. 

46.358. Ought not some provision to be made for keeping a market of 
that sort clean ? — ^Efforts are being made now, but the market people them- 
selves will not do anything beyond completing the well they are sinking, 
and the Municipality, being itself very poor, feels reluctant to spend money 
upon a site and a concern that has robbed its town proper of a great part 
of its trade. 

46.359. But ought not the market committee to receive official 
recognition and have laid upon it th© duty of preserving order and cleanli- 
ness within the market limits? — Yes, even now the Municipality can insist 
upon the market being kept clean and in order under the provisions of 
the Municipal Act. 

46.360. It is within their territorial jurisdiction? — ^Yes, but beyond the 
octroi limits. 

46.361. But I should have thought that if the Municipal Council felt a 
litfcle aggrieved at the removal of the market from within the municipal 
boundary, nothing would give the Council more satisfaction than to insist 
upon the market committee spending enough to keep the market clean? — 
Most of the Municipal Commissioners concerned have big,' interests in that 
very market. 

46.362. And that makes them broader minded in that matter? — ^Yes. 

46.363. Sir James MacKenna : You complain of the bad quality of District 
Board Engineers that you get in a district like Jhelum. Are District 
Board Engineers in this Province recruited by the District Boards, or have 
you a separate service of District Engineers.? — No, they are recruited by 
the Boards. 

46.364. Do you think it would be a> good idea to hava a regular service 
under the Ministry of Local Self-iGovernment? — ^Yes, it would give the 
District Engineer some esprit de corps, some status to stand on, and we 
would be able to get better men, 

46.365. I understand that policy has been taken up in Madras since the 
introduction of the Beforms. On page 808 you givje, as one of the reasons 
for agricultural indebtedness, this, namely '‘the office of lamhardar in 
non-canal tracts.” Would you ecKplain that?— My experience both in Dera 
and Jhelum is that all my lambardars get very little in the way of emolu- 
ments in the course of a year ; often the sums are very trivial, being under 
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RiS. 10, and they get into debt. When I 'have inquired from them as to how 
they had conitraoted the debts, the reply usually was thart; it was due to 
carelessness in handling Government money, and the necessity of paying in 
the land revenue into the tahsil, and generally the burden put on the 
lambardar results in his getting into debt. 

46.366. That is the cause of agricultural indebtedness in the particular 
case? — In these two districts, so far as the lambardars are concerned, they 
are in debt ; that is not the case in the bigger colonies. 

46.367. On page 816 you say; ‘‘Olives were put down by an enthusiast 
on a small grant many years ago, but the forest people saw to it that they 
were ruined.’^ What process of destruction did the Forest Department 
indulge an? — There is this Rakh Gandhala, which is about 2,000 ft. high, 
a very fertile stretch of about 300 acres, with a stream flowing through it; 
the olives were planted on, I think, a stretch of 30 acres, but it so happens 
that the forest ranger and other forest subordinates have their quarters 
in this rahh, and they objected to another company, as I think it was, 
coming in and taking a piece of the most valuable grazing ground in the 
rahh. Otherwise the o-lives might have been successful. I believe that is 
the fact, and that is why I put it in my note. 

46.368. Professor Gangulee : On page 805, you make reference td the Rural 
Community Council; do you consider that this organisation has a promis- 
ing future in your district? — It has yet to be seen; the organisation has 
just begun; nothing has been done yet, but we hope that in connection, 
first of all, with a scheme of the Punjab Government called intensive zails^ 
we shall get the organisation to start with regard to sanitation, extension 
of adult education, and the objects of the Rural Community Council. 

46.369. Do you see signs of the villagers taking a live interest in this 
Council? — ^It really has not begun yet, but I think there is a possibility 
for it, even in a faction-ridden place like Jhelum, if concentrated work 
is done in a particular zail and the consciousness of the people is awakened. 
You cannot w-aken a district straight away; you have to make a small 
beginning, I think even in Jhelum there is scope for Rural Community 
Council work. 

46.370. Do you think you will be able to enlist the sympathy of the 
retired soldiers and pensioners? — think so, certainly in regard to improved 
sanitation; they have seen the world and they know that improvements are 
possible in the dirty state of villages. 

46.371. Do you find that the standard of living and social outlook of 
pensioners and men who have had military training are superior to that 
of the other villagers? — ^Decidedly, 

46,37'2. On page 805, you refer to dry gram cultivation, and say that in 
recent years it has achieved great popularity. Who took the initiative 
in this direction? — I do not know; I think it began in the light loam, 
and even in the sandy tracts in the Mianwali district; but I do not know 
who took the initiative. 

46.373. It is not the result of departmental activities? — ^I would not like 
to say it was not, but I really do not know. 

46.374, On page 806, you suggest that tlie Agricultural Service should 
keep the head of the district informed about departmental activities. What 
is the present situation? Are you not in touch with the Agricultural a.nd 
Veterinary Departments? — I am in touch with them, but I would like 
something more in the way of monthly or quarterly conferences with the 
Agricultural Department, the Veterinary Department and the Co-operative 
Department, just to discuss what has been done, what difiBLcuIties are being 
experienced, and perhaps what the Deputy Commissioner could do to assist 
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the departments. At present I think the departments, particularly the 
Agricultural Department, are inclined to look more to the Deputy Director 
in Rawalpindi than to th-e Deputy Commissio-ner, who, alter .all, is the 
neighbour of the local representative of the Agricultural Department and 
is always living next to him. 

46.375. Does the Deputy Director of Agriculture never call on you and 
discuss problems of agriculture with you? — He does, when the Minister 
comes, and occasionally on other occasions throughout the year. 

46.376. You say that Jhelum has over 10,000 pensioners. What do they 
do after they retire from the service? Do they take to agriculture or 
stock-breeding or anything of the sort? — ^It is a very difficult problem; they 
have got nothing to do; they look after their small holdings. They often 
have very little to live upon, and the demobilisation in recent years has 
made the problem in the Jhelum district a very difficult one. 

46.377. You say that the Land Alienation Act has created a vast landless 
proletariat; could you tell us whether that Act has increased the number 
of agriculturist moneylenders ? — ^There were no agriculturist moneylenders 
in Dera and Jhelum, as far as I know; the only agriculturist who finances 
the hania or does anything of that sort is the wetlhly retired Indian Officer. 
1 have not much experience of that; in fact, I have come across very few 
agriculturist moneylenders. 

46.378. I understand the problem of fragmentation of holdings is not 
very serious as yet in your district? — It is serious enough, because we follow 
custom or Mahommedan law, and by that law fragmentation is bound bo 
go on. 

46.379. On page 812, you say the Civil Veterinary Department should 
bt under the Direction of Agriculture; and then in the next sentence you 
.<iay that the two departments are too much at cross purposes at times. 
Have you any knowl^ge of such conflicts between the two departments? — 
We have had a cattle-breeding scheme in the Jhelum district which has 
been run in the past by the Veterinary Department, and I have seen 
representatives of both departments discussing with some acrimony the 
future of this cattle-breeding scheme and who should really have charge 
of it. It was quite friendly, bub there was a certain amount of opposition 
between the two departments. 

46.380. How would you obviate that difficulty? — I have not thought about 
it; but I think that if you had at the head of the Veterinary and Aricul- 
tural Departments the Director of Agriculture, and the two departments 
working on thedr own lines, but under one controlling authority, it might 
bo a good thing. 

46.381. You would not like to see the two departments separated? — The 
Veterinary and Agricultural Departments are separated at present. 

46.382. Do you want the Civil Veterinary Department separated from 
the Agricultural Department? — No, I like them to be together, because 
after all, the cattle problem is a part of the general question of the develop- 
ment of the land, and the two departments should work for one and the 
same object. 

46.383. The most promising breed on the other side of the Jhelum is the 
Dhanni breed, is it not? — ^Yes, that is so. 

46.384. Has any work been done to improve that breed? — ^The District 
Board has purchased its own stud bulls, about 25 in number; we have also 
got about 50 stipendiary bulls which are at the disposal either of co-opera- 
tive societies, or of men interested in the bull who will attend to it and its 
services. 
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46.385. Do you find that the members of the District Board are keen 
in the matter of cattle-breeding? — ^They are keen, because they love their 
bulls ; they have no love for horses, as was the case in Dera. 

46.386. 'So there is a demand for good Dhanni breed bulls? — ^Yes, because 
they sell their young stock in the canal colonies like Ly allpur, where it is 
not piofitable to try and breed cattle. 

46.387. On page 815 you say that silos are needed in Jhelum, have 
any experiments been made in that direction? — ^That, again, is another 
future venture of the Agricultural Department; it should be simple silage, 
nothing very elaborate. Nothing has been done. 

46.388. On page 818, you make the very interesting remark that better 
living societies are very popular nowadiays, the object being the diminuation 
of extravagant customs and expenditure. Is that right, that better-living 
societies are very popular? — ^That has been mistyped; what I ought to have 
said is that in the past year they have been very popular with the Sub- 
Inspectors of the Co-operative Department. 

46.389. Mr. Calvert : Is it sometimes the case that the popularity with 
the Sub-Inspector is reflected in a lixtle case in the criminal court later 
on pi— Yes; there was a case when one of the societies was being founded; 
the Sub-Inspector went round and asked the proposed members to put their 
thumbmarks on an agreement .that they would abide by the rules. One 
gentleman was putting his thumbmark on when his neighbour said to him : 

That is all very well, but you have just got your marriage over, and it 
is your turn to do your share in marriage expenditure.’* That resulted in 
a broken head and a broken wrist. 

46.390. Have you ever been at Lyallpur before? — ^I came here in 1913 with 
a crowd of Baluchis from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

46.391. And took them over the farm? — ^Yes. 

46.392. Is there much similarity between the local agricultural conditions 
]n Lyallpur and Jhelum — 1 know very little about Lyallpur; but our con- 
ditions are these : we have got small holdings except in Ohakwal, and the 
system there on the haram lands, which are our mam lands with the excep- 
tion of well lands scattered along the riverain, is the two years’ course; you 
get a spring crop and then an autumn crop ; then the land lies fallow for 
the year, and then the same thing again. That is the general custom upon 
maira lands, which, I suppose, in Jhelum constitute about 80 per cent, of 
the cultivated lands in the district; there is no double cropping. 

46.393. It IS mostly a shallow, rooky soil, is it not? — ^No, it is a soft, nice 
loam in Ohakwal; in the hhadar, i.e., broken ravine land, the land has 
been made largely by putting up bunds and collecting the detritus in the 
hills, by putting up stout or earthwork bunds. In the Thai, the soil has been 
ruined by the Salt Bange infiltration. 

46,394 You have special local difldculties in Jhelum? — ^Yes, particularly 
this khadar broken land and the absence of any plateau. Lyallpur is one 
vast plain; Jhelum has only two small plateaus; the Find Dadan Khan 
tehsil has one plateau, the Thai, which is largely barren, and Ohakwal is a 
broken plateau. 

46.395. Do you know how the cattle-breeding societies are doing in 
Jhelum P — They are only in Ohakwal at present ; I hope they are doing well, 
because the Oo-operative Inspector has been transferred and the new man 
is taking an interest in it. I have asked the oo-operative societies to do 
their best to look after the cows; but the Government give a bull or a tup, 
and ask the society to do something in the way of selecting females. 

46.396. What about sheepbreeding in Jhelujn? — ^I think there is a future 
for sheepbreeding in Jhelum, because we have got our hills, we have got 
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our grasses 2,000 feet up in the rakhs. After all, in Jiielum there are, I 
think, about two lakhs of acres under the Forest Department which produce 
poor fuel, F*ome grazing, some grass-cutting j but when you have the possi- 
bility ot giving summering to your sheep on the hills, I think something 
could be done m Jhelum. A society has been started in the plains, a rural 
society ; I do not think it has done much. 

46.397. Is the Merino cross becoming popular? — W<e have not got one. 

46.398. Your big difficulty is the fear of fodder famine — It is a menace 
always in Jhelujn. 

46.399. Can you see any way of avoiding that? — ^Better conservation of 
fodder, chopping fodder, having silos for millets. We have got a lot of 
millet in Jhelum. When the pinch comes, the mklis should be opened 
generously for grass-cutting, if you cannot allow grazing. 

46.400. Mr. Kamat • For how long have you been the Chairman of your 
District Board.? — 2i years. 

46.401. You say the percentage of net income spent on roads by your 
District Board was 4*9 in 1924-26, and 7-6 in 1925-26? — ^Yes. 

46.402. You say that the state of affairs is very unsatisfactory, which 
means that the roads are bad because your finances are bad? — The roads 
will alwa 3 ’^s be bad in Jhelum because we ha ve^ such a broken, rugged country ; 
but I admit that no improvements has been made in the past two years, 
because, having got rid of one inefficient engineer, I have been unlucky 
enough to get a worse one. 

46.403. Do you mean to say that if you have a good engineer but the same 
state of finances, you would be able to do considerably better? — ^Yes, 
decidedly ; 1 think with a good engineer and with a little better staff in the 
field, our budget for the roads could be spent and spent with profit. One 
does iio-t want to spend it ineffectively. We budget the amount at present, 
but we do not spend it. 

46.404. Is there any such thing as a tax on wells in your district or in 
this Province? — No, there is no specific tax; wells are assessed to a well 
rate, which may be in the form of ahiana, as it is called, or in the form of 
an enhanced assessment, but there is no specific tax on wells. 

46.405. If a man sinks a well for the improvement of agriculture, there is 
a sort of enhanced assessment? — ^If the tract is under a fixed assessment, 
automatically no- assessment can be imposed upon the well until the next 
settlement; but if the tract is under a fluctuating assessment, a protective 
lease is given to the sinker of the well, which enables him to pay at the old 
dry rate for twenty years. 

46.406. Do you not think that an enhanced assessment on a man who 
sinks wells is nothing but a tax on his improvements? — ^There is not any 
enhanced assessment. As 1 tried to explain, if a man sinks a well in a 
tract that is under a fixed assessment, until the settlement comes no 
additional land revenue is put upon that well, and at settlement even, if 
sufficient period has not passed to allow the sinker of the well to recoup 
himself for his expenditure, a protective lease is given for a little period 
even after the new settlement; and if there is a fluctuating land revenue 
rate on the countryside, the sinker of the well will not pay the chaki or 
well rate; he will go on paying the old dry rate for a period that is fixed 
by Government. So that the well after being sunk does not pay any 
enhanced rate for a period, which is usually twenty? years, by which time it 
IS considered that he has got a return for bis capital. 

46.407. Is there any complaint in this Province that the incidence of 
ordinary land revenue is one of the causes of agricultural indebtedness?— 
No. I was asked last year to report on the prospects of getting canal water 

Mr. W. B. Wilson. 
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through the tehsil Pmd Dadau by a hydro-electric scheme that 
Government is considering, and one of the questions I had to put to my 
people was, would they be prepared to pay Rs.S abiana on what is not good 
land. They said they would willingly pay Rs.8 per acres abiana if they only 
got the priceless boon of canal water. 

46.408. On page 819, with reference to the Board of Economic Enquiry, 
you say the townee,” or the spoon-fed graduate, is not the proper agent 
for conducting this enquiry, but the Naih Tahsildar candidate is the proper 
man. Should this sort of enquiry be conducted, by you, by the rei^enue 
official or by an independent man trained in economics? — It is hard to say; 
r can only judge from my own experience. My man at present comes from 
a town, and I admit I gave him a difficult village to do, but it was an 
interesting village; he has always been at sea, and I have often felt that 
if I had a Naih Tahsildar candidate, the two or three months that are wasted 
in trying to introduce a man bo the system of land revenue records in order 
that he should get his facts about the village would have been saved. 

46.409. Is the Tahsildar necessarily a man with a rural outlook? — ^I think 
so, because his whole business is with the rural people. 

46.410. After he gets into the service? — ^Yes. 

46.411. Mr. Itoheris: With regard to crop-cutting experiments, I notice 
you say it would be quite easy to get records from landlords^ books and so on, 
without resorting to these crop-cutting experiments. Do you think that 
would cover the whole of the two districts of which you have experience ? — I 
want the two things side by side, the crop experiments and the dhanwaVs 
accounts. I was merely referring to my own efforts in Dera Ghazi Khan to 
get some accurate and fair yield; I found in going through the dhanwai^s 
accounts in baiai-taking areas that one did get a volume of data from which 
one got a synopsis that was helpful. 

46.412. And quite reliable? — Not quite reliable, but very helpful. 

46.413. As regards your problems in Jhelum, do you think that an engineer 
with irrigation experience to survey and improve your irrigation systems 
would be of great benefit to you? — We would welcome some engineer lent to 
the district in connection with the Lifts Department of the present Minister 
for Agriculture. We have no oanal irrigation in Jhelum at present. 

46.414. Would you regard that as one of the biggest things you could do 
in your district at present? — ^May I ask what his function would be? 

46.415. To help in improving the systems you have there. You have a 
number of systems of irrigation run by the cultivators themselves and some 
not developed at all? — 'We have only a few wells in the district; the rest is 
all harani. 

46.416. Hill streams? — ^Yes, there are hill streaans issuing from the Salt 
Range that do nothing but damage; the water is sweet at the source, and it 
has often struck me, and 1 have made the suggestion to Government, that an 
engineer might be deputed for three months to see whether he could not 
flume those streams in order to get the sweet water into the plains. At the 
same time, another scope for an engineer would be in the iChakmal tehsil to 
see what is possible in the way of damming the hill torrent streams we have 
there in order to shamilat^ or grazing grounds, brought under good 
pasture. 

46.417. Sir Eenry Lawrence: On page 816 you say: ^Olives were put 
down by an enthusiast on a small grant many years ago, but the forest people 
saw to it that they were ruined.” What do you suggest was behind their 
objection? — ^It was the Forest Ranger’s work; he had his own cattle there, 
and he did not want any strangers coming in to a very fertile piece of land 
which was of value to him. 
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46.418. You do not suggest that the Forest Department had any policy 
which was interfered with by olive cultivation ?—No, they were hoodwinked 
by their own subordinates. 

46.419. Whiat was done to luin the olives .P — This experiment failed in 1917, 
I believe; whether the olives were cut, or whether the water was diverted 
from them, or what was done, I do not know; it was before my time; l)ut 
I know the experiment failed, and the local people say with certainty that it 
was due to opposition on the part of the local forest people. 

46.420. But for that opposition, do you think the olive experiment would 
have succeeded.? — I am not an expert on olive cultivation, but I ami sure 
that on that same patch of ground there is a great opportunity for a 
magnificent fruit farm; there were 200 acres 2,000 feet above sea level. 

46,431. Is this in the Jhelum district? — ^Yes. 

46.422. Mr. Barron: It is rather an out-of-the-way spot, is it not? — It is 
only ten miles from the Khewra railway head. 

46.423. Sir Eenry Lawrence . Do you know anything of the success or 
failure of olive cultivation over the border in Kashmir ? — No. 

46.424. Are there wild olives growing in Jhelum? — I believe tliere are. 

46.425. You were in Dera Ghazi Khan for some considerable time? — ^Yes, 
10 years. 

46.426. Is there any egret farming done by the Mohanas or local fishermen 
there ? — Yes 

46.427. I do not think you have mentioned egret farming in your note? — 
No, I have not; there are two farms that I know of. 

46.428. Can you tell us anything about that industry? — ^The feathers are 
sold to the merchants, the Sukkur people I think. I believe it is a profitable 
industry; the farms are not at all on a large scale; the feathers go down to 
Sukkur ; where they go after that I do not know. 

46.429. Have you ever visited a farm of that kind? — I saw the farm on the 
borders of Rajianpur, close to Sind, when I happened to be touring there. 

46.430. Is there any cruelty in the breeding of those birds ? — have always 
understood the only cruelty was the actual extraction of the feathers. 

46.431. Is that cruel? — I do not know; 1 cannot say whether it is a very 
violent pain. 

46.432. Feathers are extracted from ostriches, are they not ? — ^Yes. 

46.433. Is that cruel? — I cannot say 

46.434. Is there any difference between an egret farm and an ostrich farm 
with regard to the cruelty in the extraction of feathers? — I cannot say at 
all; I have not seen feathers extracted from egrets, and I know non:hiug about 
ostrich farming. 

46.435. You do not know that the egret moults its feathers and the feathers 
are extracted at the period of moult? — •! did not know that. 

46.436. On page 808 you say' that the 'Oivil Courts in the Punjab, which 
bear the bulk of the money suits, are largely stafied by kinsfolk and friends 
of the moneylending and shopkeeping classes.’^ Is the suggestion that justice 
is not done to the agriculturist? — I would noitl go so far as that; I simply 
point out that with regard to lealisations, when applications are made by 
the co-operative societies in Jhelum, there have been one or two courts in 
which difiicultiesi have been put unnecessarily in the way of the Sub-Inspector ; 
I do not think the help that one thought one might invite from the Court 
in the way of justice and fairness is always given' when application is made 
for realisation of money in liquidation cases or other cases. 

Mr. W. B, Wilson. 
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46.437. Is th© inference to be drawn from jour statement here that you 
wish to see the staff of these Courts recruited from the agricultural popula^- 
tion? — ^Yes, I think so,* the Courts are dealing with agriculturists and their 
debts, and it seems only fair that the judicial staff should have a sufficient 
percentage of agriculturists on the Bench. 

46.438. Is it the policy of Government bo« follow the suggestion you have 
made ? — ^I do not know about the policy of Goivernment ; in districts we simply 
get the Sub- Judges that are sent to us. 

46.439. Has not the policy of Government in this matter been debated in 
the Legislative Council? — I think it has. 

46.440. You do not read those debates? — Not habitually, 

46.441. Is it a further inference to be drawn from your remarks that you 
consider the Civil Court is unsuitable bo such a district as Dora Ghazi Khan ? 
— I have no experience of civil work ; my work is criminal and revenue ; but 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, as a matter of fact, we had the old jtrga system which 
often solves very difficult cases which would otherwise be difficult of solution 
under the processes of the ordinary law, whether cavil or criminal. 

46.442. Is the jirga system applied to disputes between Hindus and 
Mahommedans in matters of money? — Never, 1 think, in my exprience. 

46.443. Can it be so applied ? — ^Yes, if the executive authorities thought fit 
to appoint such a jirga, but it is not the policy to appoint a ^irga in Bera 
Ghazi Khan or anywhere else to deal with money suits between moneylenders 
and agriculturists. 

46.444. The jirga is confined to matters of bloodshed? — ^Bloodshed, women, 
land occasionally, dacoity, and fights. 

46.445. Sir Ganga Bain There are tube wells sunk in Ranjanpur tehsil? 
— I believe there is another one in Rajanpur, but I do not think it has 
worked. 

46.446. The owner came to me for advice, he said it did not workj why 
did not it work? — ^He used rotten material that he had got from a scrap 
heap. 

46.447. He sank a tube well; was it not done through the Agricultural 
Department? — No, there are two wells; there is Dharm Chand’s in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan tehsil which from the first worked very well, and there 
is this other tube well near Rajanpur which has never worked to my 
knowledge, because the whole of the material was rotten. 

46.448. He did that work himself: he did not do it through the Agri- 
cultural Department.? — No, both the wells were sunk on the initiative of 
these two capitalist Hindus. 

46.449. Have wells been tried in the hollar land of the basin of ,the 
Indus? — No, because there is such a tremendous flood in the summer that 
the whole thing becomes one sheet of water. 

46.450. Under the scheme in 1911, when at the request of Sir Louis 
Dane, you made a report about pumping from the Indus, in order to 
get a perennial supply for Dera Ghazi Khan, nothing has been done? — 
Nothing has been done, that scheme died an easy death, I think. 

46.451. In your opinion, are these inundation canals sufficiient for the 
district, or can they be enlarged? — ^They are quite sufficient; the great 
thing about inundation canals is that if you can get a cold weather supply, 
by all means try to get it, and do not refuse a cold weather supply to 
cultivators on the ground that your canal wants clearing or repairing. 

46.452. I am told that the duty on those inundation canals is very small, 
because sufficient control is not kept on the water; is that so? — That is 
so; the duty is very low. 
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4(5,453. Why is that so? Will not the Oanal Department keep a good 
control over the outlets and so forth? — ^There is a great deal of land, very 
few cultivators and uncertain supphes; when the river goes down, you may 
have the canal practically dry for two weeks or more. 

46,454. And they do not do any pumping from the river or canals? — 
Pumping from the rivers cannot he done in the sui^merj the whole thing 
is too uncertain. 

46.465. You are aware of this scheme in connection with the Jalalpur 
Oanal? — I am. 

46.466. They applied to me saying they would be prepared to pay Rs. 10 
an acre, although of course in the scheme we have only put down Rs. 7? — 
Yes. 

46.457. Do you think Bs.lO would not be too high, that they would 
gladly pay Rs.lO? Will that land stand so much as that? — I should 
not like to say; I am sure they would pay Ils.8, and in the hope of 
getting canal water they would say they would pay Rs.lO per acre, but 
I think its. 10 would pinch the cultivator. 

46.458. In the event of that canal being constructed, what would be 
the increase in^ revenue? Would you not double or treble the land 
revenue? — ^Yes; in the tract for which the canals are proposed at the next 
settlement, a heavy reduction in land revenue will be necessary. 

46.459. That is if the canal is not constructed? — ^Yes. 

46.460. But if the canal is constructed, would you double the revenue? — 
I cannot say; there is bound to be a large increase in land revenue apart 
from ahicmcL. 

46.461. Has no one advised you about the reclamation of ravines in the 
Jhelum district? There is <a machine for terracing it; has that been 
tried? No; but I do not know quite what you mean by reclamation of 
ravines. 

46.462. By terracing it? — Our ravines are very abrupt and rugged, and 
where terracing has been possible the cultivators have made wonderful 
wo>rks of stone in the most unlikely places, I have myself seen terracing 
being done on stony soil that I would have thought was not worth a 
penny, but gradually the soil is forming; that has been done by local 
initiative. 

46.463. You are not aware of any machine to do it? — ^No. 

46.464. Do you not think that instead of giving taccavi direct for the 
construction of wells, in which case the money is not economically spent, 
Government should construct the wells and charge 4 or 5 per cent, — ^If 
Government would do that, I think that would be all the better, particu- 
larly m regard to bigger works. 

46,4^. At present, the whole of the taccavi does not reach the applicant, 
there is a certain amount of leakage on the way? — am afraid there is. 

46.466. What is the difference between hamni land revenue and chahi 
in your district .?—Baram is usually a rupee an acre, while chahi is double 
that or a little more. 

46.467. How many acres does a well command? — ^Very little; I think my 
wells throughout the district only command, say, 4 aciee; the water is 
often deep, I ought to say I think the harani rates are more; the maira 
(barani) rate is about Rs. 1-4-0, and the chahi rate is probably on the 
average double that. 

46.468. You have not thought of starting myrabolams cultivation in your 
district? There is an enormous export of that to America. Do you call 
It han or Qungli? It grows wild? — I have not -heard of that. 

Mr. W. R. Wilson. 
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46.469. You speak ot trouble with regard to District Board Engineers; 
would you support the idea of creating a service of District Board En- 
gineers throughout the Punjab P — ^Yes. 

46.470. Wo recommended that, but there was opposition because some 
Deputy Commissioner wanted to have the appointment and everything in 
his own hands.? — I think those Deputy Commissioners, judging from my 
experience, were very foolish. 

46.471. Sir Thomas M ddleton: I judge from your precis that you have 
given special attention to animal husbandry. What more can be done 
for the camel than is^now being done? You point out, I think, that more 
work on surra is necessary? — I think the camel in the Punjab is gradually 
being eliminated by the extension of canals, it cannot flourish in a humid 
climate, so far as I know. I would like to have an assistant in the surra 
laboratory; since Major Crosse left the laboratory four years ago, the 
assistant has been working by himself , 1 do not think he is the type of man 
who can go to Muktesar and other places and put the results of his work 
before Bio-chemists, Botanists or Entomologists in order to enable him to 
work on really effective lines. At present, he is trying to show how long 
an artificially .infected tick can give surra without having any food; it 
is very interesting, but I feel one does want a proper man in charge of 
this laboratory, if there is going to be really effective research. 

46.472. Is there anything else that suggests itself to you that we might 
do to assist the camel? — No. I think surra might be more adequately 
investigated, and as for the camel, he is being extruded from the Punjab 
proper. He used to flourish in this area at Lyallpur when it was a vast 
bar, but now it is a vast tract of canal irrigated land. 

46.473. You give us a very graphic description of the Dhanni and Hisear 
breeds, the former being described as sturdy breedy bullocks, and the latter 
as great leggy creatures. What is the characteristic of the Dajil? ^They are 
a little heavier animals than the Dhanni, but appertaining more to the 
stocky Dhanni than to the very big leggy Hissar animals. 

46.474. You say that the cows of the Dhanni breed are universally 
neglected.? — ^Yes. 

46.475. I think you describe them as miserable animals, while the bulls 
walk the pasture in kingly flashing coats.’’ How can such fine animals 

have been the progeny of poor dams? Is it not proof that the cows are 
good if they are properly treated? — Yes, if the cows are properly treated; 
one hopes that the cows will again get the honour that is due to them, 
but at present the cows are very very miserable specimens; but, as you 
say, the cows must have something in them to have been the dams of 
these bulls. 

46 476. Your attention has been directed to getting some method of 
selection adopted for the cows that are to be mated with the District Board 

]Qul]gp I have asked the co-operative breeding societies to concentrate on 

the selection of the dams for breeding, 

46,477. Do the hills in the Salt Bange to which you refer afford good 
sheep pasturage? Are the sheep there at present of a good type.?— Yes; 
there are a good many sheep in the hills, but not of good type. 

4j6,478. Mr. Calvert: Is that the Dumba sheep? — ^No. There are more 
sheep than goats in the ‘Salt Range, I think. 

46,479. Sir Thomas Middleton : Your view is that the demonstration farm 
should always do some experimental work? Yes. 

46 480. You feel that there are so many problems to be tackled in the 
Punjab that they cannot be centralised, and that each manager a 
demonstration form should have some experimental work in view. es, 
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with refereDCG to the soil and. climate of the place in which he has his 
demonstration farm ; that would make it a more lively institution, I 
think, than it would be if it were simply an educational institution saying, 
“ We have got this thing and you must follow it,” there being no room 
for experiment locally. 

46.481. You differentiate between agricultural education and education 
for agriculturists, and I take it from your remarks on general education 
that your view is that much more should be done through the medium 
of the vernacular for the instruction of agriculturists? — In the countryside 
all the education, even nowadays, is through the vernacular ; English 
schools are just springing up. 

46.482. Yo-u think much more use should be made of the vernacular 
in giving instruction of the kind that is required by the agriculturist? — 
Yes. 

46.483. That is what you are arguing for? — ^Yes, there should be more 
rural education having reference to the every-day problems that crop 
up in the life of a farmer’s son or of a farmer. 

46.484. You point out as regards education in English that when a 
boy goes to a college, unless it is to an agricultural college, he is even 
more lost to agriculture than a soldier is? — ^Yes. 

46.485. On page 807, with reference to long term credit, you emphasise 
the point that the instalments should not be spread out over an excessive 
period. W^hat would you consider an excessive period? Is twenty years ex- 
cessive? — It depends largely upon whether the improvement is a visible 
improvement still functioning. 

46.486. Take the case of a well? — ^I sho-uld think fifteen years ought to be 
the limit; it should be from twelve to fifteen years. 

46.487. Mr, Barron: When you say that the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment should be placed under the Director of Agriculture, what 'kind 
of a Director are you thinking of? You know of course that the Civil 
Veterinary Department is at present under the Director of Agriculture 
— I did not know that; I thought the departments were working separately. 

46.488. Are you thinking of a Director who would be neither an officer 
of the Veterinary Department nor of the Agricultural Department, but an 
outside officer co-ordinating the two departments? Is that what you 
are thinking of? — No, I was only thinking that as the Veterinary and the 
Agricultural Departments have one and the same object, getting out 
of the land as much as possible, there might be one general Director, 
whether he were a co-ordinating officer or an agricultural expert. 

46,489-90. The 'Qhakwal tehsil is, I think, the centre for the Dhanm breed? 
— Yes. 

46.491. And is not the difficulty there that the people, owing to the 
difference in value between a bullock and a cow, will not feed the female 
properly when she is young? — That is largely the difficulty; a trade is 
done in bullocks, the bullocks are profitable, they are sold to the colonies, 
and all the milk and care is given to the bullock; the heifer is neglected. 

46.492. Are you aware that the greater interest lately displayed by the 
Veterinary Department in the matter of cows and heifers to which you 
refer is perhaps due to the visit of an officer who belonged to neither of 
these two departments to Hawalpindi last year? — No. 

46.493. You referred just now to the research work and experiments 
at Sohawa; you know that Government is trying to obtain an officer 
to take the place of Mr, Oosse?— I am very glad to hear it; I did not 
know. 

Mr. W, B. Wilson. 
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46.494. Poultry breeding is a great industry in Jhelum and Guiar 
Khan, is it not? — It is. 

46.495. A great deal of the poultry supplied to Simla comes from Gujar 
Khan, does it not? — do not know that. 

46.496. The platform at Kalka railway station is almost every day 
covered with baskets of poultry from Gujar Khan?— I did not know that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Gujrat Central Co-operative Bank. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — ^Ageioultural Education. — ( i) No. 

(ii) Yesj almost in each district of the Punjab. 

(iii) Yes. 

(v) Graduates should be given preference in various Government 
departments. 

Agricultural education should be such as would enable a student to 
increase the outturn considerably. 

(vi) Yes. 

(vii) Yesj the medium of instruction should be the vernacular. The 
curriculum should be so modihed as to contain more of practical training 
in agriculture. 

(viii) All are useful. 

(ix) They are mostly in Government service. 

(x) It will attract middle class youths only if it can be made paying. 

(xii) A suitable curriculum should be carefully prepared according to 

the local conditions. 

Special prizes should be awarded on attaining a special standard. 

Effective propaganda should be carried out by means of magic lantern 
lectures, &c. 

Teachers should be remunerated according to the literacy certificates 
issued. 

The teacher should be at liberty to teach the adults at any time and 
at any place. 

Everybody who teaches an adult up to the stage of acquiring a literacy 
certificate should be entitled to a fixed remuneration per student without 
any condition. 

(xiii) Free compulsory education should be introduced. Locall sub- 
committees should be formed to supervise the education ap required 
by law. It should be financed by Government grants, grants from District 
Boards and by a little extra increase in local rates for education alone, 
if needed. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — ( a) (1) Propaganda work 
and opening of demonstration farms and seed farms by the Agricultural 
Department. 

(2) Propaganda work and starting of better farming societies by the 
Co-operative Department. 

(b) Effectiveness can be increased if the demonstration farms are run 
on a sound basis and can show a considerable increase in income over 

expenditure. . , „ 

(c> it experts are provided to give advice to the zamindars free, and 
their suggestions really prove beneficial, and proper facilities are given 
to them for the execution of the suggestions ^ven by the experts, then 
the zamindurs can be induced to follow such advice. 

2 B 
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(d) In the Gujrat District, in some villages, IVteston ploughs and some 
other modern implements of agriculture have been adopted. American 
cotton and some grain crops are being sown in lines. Harrows and drills 
have been adopted. Some better farming societies have been formed by 
the Co-operative Department, as a result of propaganda by the Agri 
cultural Department and the officers of the Co-operative Department. It 
has been proved a success. 

Qtti^stion 4. — ^Administration. — (6) Yes. The services of the experts will 
benefit every branch of the work, i.e., cultivation, gardening, sericulture, 
poultry farming, &c. They will also explain to the zamindars the suitability 
of various lands for various purposes, and tell them what is useful for which 
crop and also how to improve bad soil. The work may be controlled by the 
Co-operative Department, who may be given some knowledge of agriculture so 
as to put them in a position to advise the people to work and act on the 
advice of the agricultural experts. 

(c) (i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services are not properly provided 
for. 

(ii) The railways do not pass through some agricultural tracts where they 
are most needed. 

(iii) Roads are insufficient and the zamindars do nob get the market price, 
even in India, on account of lack of means of road communication. 

(v) Post offices are also insufficient. People in rural areas are not fully 
benefited by those. The telegraphic facilities also require improvement. 

Improvements can be made by increasing the number of agricultural 
experts and Veterinary Assistants. They should be given charge only of 
such areas as they can supervise well. They should be controlled and super- 
vised by the Co-operative Department. 

Railways should be provided in tracts where they are most needed. Road 
communications should be increased ; culverts should be erected on the roads 
wherever necessary. Post and telegraph offices should be opened, at least in 
those villages where middle schools of any type are in existence or opened. 
Agricultural and co-operative associations* should be formed in every district 
and their advice should be taken in all agricultural matters. 

QupTxoN 0 . — ^Finance. — (a) Agricultural co-operative societies (better 
farming co-operative societies) should be opened under the Co-operative De- 
partment. They would finance, and provide agricultural facilities to the 
zamindars in the form of implements, machines and all other such things 
but cash. The duration of this loan should be according to the economic 
condition of the zamindars, with the stipulation that so long as the full price 
of the articles lent is not paid, they would be the property of the society. 
The co-operative societies should not insist upon giving the loan for short 
terms, as it would debar the zamindar from taking loans from other sources. 

(b) Facilities should be provided to the zamindars to get taccavi at a very 
low rate of interest, and instalments should be repayable to small amounts. 
Care should be taken that the money given out is properly used by tha 
recipients. It will be much better if taccavi loans are given through co- 
operative societies or the Co-operative Department. 

Question d.—AGRiouMURAL Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are : — 

The cultivation of land does not pay. A man’s income from land remains 
below his labour. A cultivator can tiU an area of 12 acres with a yoke 
of buUocks and two men, whose labour is Rs. 365 x 4, that is, Rs.l 460 
while his income from this area is round about Rs.600 at the most, in haranl 
land, and^uble that in the canal irrigated lands. He has no hand in the 
market. While the fact is that the articles for disposal are actually his the 
middlemen and the merchants are the sole masters of his crops. He is never 
paid the proper prices of his commodities. His grain is sold at low rates. 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Fazl Alt. 
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The advantages are drawn by the middlemen, and thus he does not get the 
proper prices. The harvest is always uncertain and irregular, and the 
^amindar on account of his ignorance does not and cannot make proper 
arangements. There is lack of co-operation among them, and because of 
this they have to incur great expenditure on small tracts of lands. In 
India, cultivation is restricted to ploughing and growing some particular 
crops. Sericulture and other branches are not adopted. Litigation is also 
one of the causes of borrowing. In haromi areas, for a considerable part of 
his time, he remains idle. For these reasons his income is always less than 
his expenditure. Some people suggest marriage as one of the mam causes, 
but I do not agree that this is the chief cause, as such cases are very rare. 

(ii) Generally sowcars and adatyas. Now some help is being rendered by 
the co-operative societies. 

(iii) The cause mentioned in (i), along with exorbitant rates of interest, 
compound interest and underpaying the price of the corn by the sovccars. 

(h) Special measures should be taken to deal with rural insolvency. The 
application of the Usurious Loans Act must be enforced and facilities for 
redemption of mortgage must be provided. 

(c) It should be done in the case when the other party is a non-cultivator. 

Question 7. — ^Fragmentation oe Holdings. — (b) Ignorance and illiteracy 
are the causes, and by their removal these obstacles can be removed. 

(c) Yes. It is necessary. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) (ii) and (in) In some parts of the Gujrat 
and Kharian tehsils of tihe Gujrat district, schemes for providing tanks 
should be considered; streamlets or nuUahs from the mountains that flow 
during the rainy season do much damage to the land and that water goes 
unused; in some parts wells should be dug. 

In some parts of the Gujrat district, wuUohs, and in some other, the un- 
evenness of the land, are the obstacles in the way of irrigation. 

(b) No methods have keen employed to remove them, as far as I know. In 
a distributary the lands at low levels get more water than the required 
quantity, and the lands at higher levels get a less quantity. This evil can 
be removed if meters fixed at lower levels to regulate the consumption. 
The second evil can bo Temoved by putting a thoha/r before every rrvoga 
(outlet) and by raising the level of the water so high that it will give an 
adequate quantity of water to places at higher levels. If the water is regu- 
lated according to this method, the complaints at the tail end must ba 
removed. 

Question 10. — Fertii.isbrs. — (a) Yes, if the natural manure is well and 
methodically kept. It will give more yield; it can be spread over a greater 
area than at present, hence greater use can be profitably made of it, and, 
if artificial manure factories are started at important places of the district 
or at the headquarters of the district, those could also prove profitable, and 
such manure could be consumed in greater quantity. 

(b) 1. Scientific experts should be appointed to supervise and examine the 
fertilisers, and they should certify that the fertilisers kept are pure. 

2. The seller should provide a certificate to the purchaser, certifying 
therein that the fertilisers are pure, and if they turn out to be adulterated, 
the sellers be prosecuted. 

(c) Demonstration should be done; prices should be moderate; railway 
freigjjt should be 50 per cent. less. 

(/) It can be done if zamindars could get fuel free of charge, which could 
be done in the following ways: — 

Ziamindars might have a hedge of kikar or some other trees round the 
border line of their lands. These trees should be pruned every year when 
they reached a sufficient height. They would serve both purposes, i.e., hedge 
and fuel. 
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Question 11. — Crops.— (a) (i) Considerable improvements have been made 
in the existing crops, and if the Agricultural Department and the seed 
farms continue their efforts it will prove beneficial to the zamindars. 

(ii) American cotton has made rapid progress through the efforts of the 
Agricultural Department. Sugarcane, various cotton and some fodder crops 
are being tried as experiments by the said department. 

(iii) The distribution of seed of every kind must be very widely 
adopted, as the present system has produced a healthy effect on agriculture. 

(iv) In some Provinces, I understand, much damage is done by wild 
animals, and the prevention of this damage will prove very useful to agricul- 
ture. Free licences should be issued to the zamindars and shikaris. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) Tilling of the land with Meston, Raja, 
Hindustan and other such ploughs; and the introduction of harrows and 
drills, i.e., modern implements, will prove beneficial. 

(ii) The best rotation, in my opinion, is wheat after cotton and vice versa. 
In this way, for the wheat, the land can be tilled for a full 8 mouths, 
and the dried leaves will serve as manure. Thus the tilled land will be 
under the sun for the whole of the hot weather. If the zamindar tills the 
land just after the cotton has been removed the land will have the benefit 
of exposure during a considerable portion of the cold weather. 

The mixture of important crops is not recommended, but a mixture of 
fodder crops will be useful, i.e., chaH and moth, gua/r and chari, guar and 
lajra. If we sow senji in cotton, it will not only be a good fodder for the 
cattle, but will also serve as manure to some extent. 

Question 13. — Crop Frotiotion. — (i) The existing measures are insufficient 
and inefficient. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — ( a) I cannot see how the old native imple- 
ments can be improved. I think the introduction of modern implements 
and machinery for agriculture is essential. 

(b) By demonstration, the cultivator can rapidly be persuaded to adopt 
these implements. The best and least expensive course would be that the 
Agricultural Department should depute men, trained in agriculture, who 
might work in the farms of those cultivators who have begun cultivating 
under the modern system. Others, on seeing this, will also soon adopt the 
use of modern implements. 

(c) I do not think there are any difficulties for the manufacturer to over- 
come in regard to producing and distributing the implements. On the 
contrary, the Agricultural Department renders marked help by providing 
facilities for the sale of the implements and the recovery of the prices. 

Question 16. — ^Yeteeinary. — (a) The Veterinary Department should be 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) They are not really under the District Board, though it spends 
something on them. 

(ii) In the Punjab, the Government is trying to meet the needs. If the 
effort IS continued, the needs will be adequately met. 

(c) (i) No. The remedy is that there be two Veterinary Assistants in one 

hospital. One of them should make extensive tours, well equipped with 
medicines, and the other should remain at the hospital. The touring officer 
should have only so much area as can be attended to regularly and early, 
or the veterinary hospitals can be erected at a radius of five miles so that 
people can reach them easily and obtain the necessary help • 

(li) I have not seen any touring dispensaries in my district, and, if there 
is any, no result of its work has ever been apparent. 

(d) People are becoming more inclined towards getting their animals 
treated; I, therefore, think there is no need of any legislation. The only 
thing needed is, that the veterinary aid be increased and that all facilities 
for the treatment of animals be provided. 

Khan Bahadur ChoAidhri Fazl Ali. 
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if) Now inoculation is winning favour day by day. No fo© is charged and 
must not be charged. 

ig) Yes. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i) Live stock can be improved 
if particular animals of particular breeds meant for particular purposes are 
kept separate and carefully looked after. People may be induced to adopt 
this policy. The mixture of the breeds spoils the animals and the zamindar 
can derive little benefit from them. 

(h) (i) Overstocking of common pastures is often the cause of spreading 
contagion among the animals. 

(ill) Insufaciency of dry fodder weakens the animals; as a result, not 
only do they work badly but they produce calves at long and irregular 
intervals, which is not good in any respect. 

(iv) The absence of green fodder has the same effect on the animals as 
mentioned in (iii). 

(v) This also has a bad effect in my opinion. 

(c) From 15th December to 16th February, i.e., from six to eight weeks; 
in three weeks after the monsoon has start^ they begin to thrive. 

(d) Bhma in the canal-irrigated tracts and bajra in the harani tracts 
should be well kept and properly stored; if different kinds of useful grasses 
are sown, and green chari is stored, the scarcity can be removed to a great 
extent. 

(e) By education and impressing upon them the benefit of so doing, and 
by demonstration. 

Question 17. — Agbicudtubad Industeies. — {a) In the canal-irrigated areas 
the cultivator is seldom idle. In the laram tracts he is busy for nearly 245 
days and does nothing for the remaining period. Besides, amongst the 
cultivators there are persons who are superfluous and are only nominal 
workers; in fact, their presence is not at all essential, hence it should be 
considered that there are people in the irrigated and barant areas whose 
whole time is vacant. 

(b) By impressing on them the benefits of the adoption of subsidiary 
industry, by demonstration, and by providing means for such an industry, 
we can encourage them to adopt it. 

(c) The obstacles are lack of education, absence of instructors, inability 
to get them easily, and paucity of funds. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes, I think employment could be found without adopting any special 
method. 

if) Yes. 

(h) This end can be obtained by impressing upon them the advantages of 
sanitation and general improvement of health, of which they are ignorant. 

Question 18. — Agbioultubal Labour. — (a) (i) Good remuneration. 

(ii) Tenancy rights should be given and, if not this, then long lease. 

(c) To give comfort and good wages. 

Question 19. — ^Forests. — (b) If the zamindars grew trees on the borders 
of their lands, they would serve the purposes of fire wood and hedges; also 
they should sow fodder crops according to their needs and store and use it 
in a methodical way. 

(c) It must have led to soil erosion. The best remedy would be to grow 
more trees. 

Question 20. — Maieuseting. — (a) In my opinion, the market facilities are 
the communications by railways and roads. In the Gujarat district, there 
are not sufficient railways and roads to the markets, e.g., Jalalpur Jattan, 
Kunjah, Dinga, Pindi-Baha-ud-Din and Gujarat proper. Among these 
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Pin’di-Baiha-iid-Din is the biggest market in the district and is situated in 
the canal area. Here corn is imported in very big quantities. Roads are 
not sufficient in any of these places, and in some places there are very^ few ; 
and where they exist, they kre not of a quality which render any service. 

(&) I am satisfied neither with the system of marketing nor with the 
system of distribution, particularly in the case of produce exported overseas. 
The zamindar brings his produce to the adatya who sells it to the merchant, 
and this merchant sells the corn, etc., in order to be exported overseas. The 
adatya takes the commission alone. The merchant who exports it very often 
moistens the cotton, and adds barley, dust, etc., to the wheat. 

(c) I think that any person who sends any article to the markets, especially 
overseas, should note the quantity and grade of the corn, with his own name, 
on the bale. In this way, if the corn turns out to he bad, only the sender 
will be defamed and not the trade. 

(d) Yes. 

Question 22. — Oo-opbration. — ( a) (i) The Government should grant more 
money for the advancement of different aspects of co-operation and for the 
pay, etc., of the Sub-Inspectors, so that propaganda work can be done to a 
greater extent ; its need is badly felt. 

(ii) The non-official agencies should pay more attention and give more 
time for the purpose, and pay more money to the hanks as members of the 
societies and as their depositors. 

(b) Credit societies require more money to meet the demands of the 
members. Loans be given for a term during which the zamindars can pay 
back the money with ease. 

In my opinion, societies of every kind are working well. Societies of 
some kind have made a good start. If all the societies show signs of 
improvements achieved and keep on doing well, the country as a whole is 
bound to flourish and prosper. 

(c) No. 

(d) Yes, to a considerable extent. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) The present collegiate, middle and 
elementary education produces no effect on the agricultural efficiency of the 
people. The desirable thing would he, that in all the departments, i.e., high 
middle and primary, education courses containing agricultural topics ^ould 
be taught. Such courses should be prepared, in which agricultural topics 
are discussed in their diffierent aspects. 

(h) (i) Agricultural education should be given along with other general 
education. In all the schools and colleges such provision should be made as 
would enable them to remain in touch with agriculture. There should be 
farms attached to them so that they can gain something of it by doing the 
work practically. There should be an agricultural teacber in every such 
institution for the purpose. 

(ii) In rural areas, with the introduction of compulsory education the 
education of the people is increasing, and before long all the people will 
be taking advantage of it to its full extent. 

(iii) The parents, being ignorant, are not fully aware of the benefits of 
education, insides, the zamindars consider education as a means for 
securing service only. Further, their children begin taking part in agricul- 
ture at a very early age. 

Question 24. — Attkaoting Capital. — {a) The agriculturist capitalists may 
be induced to take up agriculture by demonstration and by impressing 
upon them the importance and utility of modern implements and other 
advanced methods of agriculture. Inducing the non-agriculturist capitalists 
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to take to agriculture will be of little benefit. Tbey will invest their money 
only and all the work will be done by the zamindars. They will not treat 
agriculture as a profession, as they will have multifarious occupations of 
their own in which they feel keenly interested and which are much easier, 
nor will they think of its advancement, as it would not be their vocation, 
and will be dependent on others. Rather will they try to make money out 
of the efforts of the agriculturists. Naturally such capitalists will not 
become agriculturists themselves, but will treat agriculture as an extra 
source of income. At present, the non-agriculturist landholders are not 
working on their lands themselves, but the agriculturists are doing every 
work for them. These latter will become coolies, and consequently their 
interest in land will lapse, as the cultivators do not know any other art, 
and thus they will have to work under such capitalists. The result will 
be that instead of cultivators, a class of slaves will be produced. Besides, 
keeping the general condition of agriculture in view, much capital is 
not ne^ed bly every cultivator. With small capital and much co-operation, 
the end can be achieved. Moreover, to encourage the capitalists to under- 
take some particular business, thus depriving the others of its benefits 
and putting them, as a class, at the mercy of the former, is against all 
the rules of oo-operation. Hence inducing non-agriculturist capitalists to 
take up agriculture would mean discouraging a most hardworking, martial- 
spirited, useful and sincere but ignorant, people. By this action the country 
as a whole will not be profit^, because the Indian cultivators, taken 
collectively, possess such a huge area of land that the land with non- 
agriculturist capitalists bears no proportion. Therefore the progress of 
this small portion cannot be considered as progress of agriculture. 

(b) Ignorance and following of the old traditions are the two chief factors 
that discourage the zamindars from making improvements in the agricul- 
ture. Now, wherever they are gaming knowledge, they are making some 
improvements. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare or Rural Population. — (a) Efforts should be made 
in the direction of sanitation and health in the villages. Midwives should 
be trained; baby centres should be appointed, as is being done by the Red 
Cross Society; pucca roads leading to the stations and main roads should 
be made ; lectures on hygiene and sanitation should be given ; magic lantern 
slides on agricultural topics, hygiene and sanitation should be shown, as 
is being arranged by the CSo-operative Department. Village libraries should 
be opened (as is being considered by the Education Department) wherein 
such newspapers and books as mention things that have a direct connection 
with health, prosperity and agriculture should be provided. It would be 
w’ell if such a paper were started by the Co-operative Department. 

Different types of manly games should be introduced. In connection with 
this, the Government has issued instructions and rural community councils 
have been formed. 

(b) Yes. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) (i) A greater percentage of kJiasras should 
be checked by superior officers than are checked at present. 

(ii) The land classifications, i.e., chahi, bo/rani, nahri, and sailabi should 
each be sub-divided into five kinds, i.e., superior, inferior, middling, between 
middling and superior, and between middling and inferior. The area to 
be tested should not be in Tnarlas, It should be in acres, at least. 

(iv) The produce of various tracts of various zamindars should be observed 
in order to see how much it weighs and from how much area the yield has 
been obtained. 
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Oral Evidence. 

(Through interpreter.) 

46.497. The Chairman: Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Fazl Ali, you are Pre- 
sident of the Gujrat Central Co-operative Bank .P— Yes. 

46.498. I think you are President of the District Board? — ^Yes. 

46.499. Were you its first non-ojficial President? — ^Yes. 

46.500. Do you farm yo.urself? — ^Yes. 

46.501. How many acres do you own? — I have seven squares in one place. 

46.502. Do you farm that land yourself? — Yes, with my own men. 

46.503. You have no tenants? — ^Not on those seven squares. 

46.504. Have you other land which you let out to tenants? — ^Yes. 

46.505. Are you satisfied with the propaganda which is being earned out 
by the Agricultural Department? — have no serious criticisms to make of 
it, but it should be extended. 

46.506. On page 835, you mention adult literacy certificates, and say that 
anyone who teaches an adult who acquires such a certificate should get 
a fixed remuneration without any conditions? — ^In my opinion there are 
difficulties in the present system. Sometimes the students are taught by 
day and sometimes in the evening, and zamindars are unoccupied at 
different times in the day. 

46.507. It has been suggested to the Commission that in some oases these 
night classes for adults are not what they appear to be ; that the attendance 
rolls are not correctly kept, and that in fact they are very largely a sham. 
What do you say to that? — ^There are not many examples of that kind, 
but it is true that zamindars and others often join these classes and leave 
them again after a short time. 

46.508. iWhat experience have you of better-farming societies? — I think 
they are doing useful work. 

46.509. Do you think they might usefully be extended? — ^Yes. 

46.510. On page 836, you give some figures of what a cultivator can till 
uith a yoke of bullocks and two men, and you give figures for wages and 
an estimate of the income from this area. Is that based on your own 
experience? — Yes. 

46.511. Are these figures typical of the district? — ^In my opinion they 
are. I have not shown all the expenditure, but only that on labour. 

46.512. Have you experience of co-operative commission shops? — To some 
extent. 

46.513. What do you think of them? — ^In my opinion they are very 
useful. 

46.514. Do the adaiyas in the markets here sometimes act as commission 
agents and sometimes purchase on their own behalf? — Yes. 

46.515. Do you think it is in the interests of the cultivator that a man 
employed as a commission agent should himself purchase the commodity? 
—No. 

46,616. Is^ it your view that the introduction and spread of co-operation 
in the Punjab has been a factor of great importance in the amelioration 
of the cultivator's position? — Yes. 

4d,517. Is there much criticism of the co-operative movement? — There 
may be some slight defects in it, but there is no serious criticism of it. 

46,518. It has been suggested before the CSommission that members of 
co-operative societies who for one reason or another wish to leave the 
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Sfh T^n * f ^ do SO because of the existence of Government 

^ officials in touch with the movement. Is that so? 

— inatj IS entirely wrong, 

not retire from the 

movement if he yis^ to do so, and no difficulty is placed in his way, is 
that the position? — ^Yes. Members join and leave as they like. 

46,620. Sir Thomas Middleton: Have you any middle vernacular schools 
teaching agriculture in your district?— There are middle schools to which 
a teacher, trained at Lyallpur, has been attached to teach agriculture, 
but the agricultural teaching he gives can hardly be described as satis- 
tactory; he does not put his heart into it. The teachers have not enough 

time, nor are they sufficiently -trained to give proper agricultural instruo- 
tion. 


46.521. On page 836, you give an estimate of the cost of cultivation and the 
receipts therefrom. Will yon let us have the details on which that estimate 
p based? These are the details we want; perhaps you will send them 
in to us in writing : wages of the men, cost of maintaining the bullocks, 
land revenue, other expenses, including any cess. On the other side: 
quantity of crop grown, price at which it is sold?— There is a difference 
between the cosc of bullocks maintained by the farmer and the cost of hired 
bullocks. 

Perhaps you will give both. 

46.522. Sit J awies MacKenna • At present, District Engineers are 
appointed by the District Boards. Would you prefer to have a Service 
of District Engineers under the Minister of Local Self-Government, so that 
engineers could be posted to District Boards when they required them? — 
On condition that the District Board approves them and has the power 
to dismiss them, yes. 

.46,523. Professor Gangulee: On page 836, you say that improvements can 
be made by increasing the number of agricultural ‘and veterinary staff, and 
you suggest that they should be controlled by the Oo-operative Department 
and supervised by that department. You do not want them to be super- 
vised by the Agricultural Department? — ^The Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
of the Oo-operative Department have to* go to the villages for propaganda 
work, and the Agricultural Department needs officers for propaganda work 
also. I suggest these co-operative officers should do that work for the 
Agricultural Department, and that, when an expert is required, they should 
send him. Different experts will be required in different places. If it had 
to do its own propaganda, the Agricultural Department would have to 
employ many such experts. 

46.524. For how long have you been President of this bank? — For the 
last 16 or 17 years. I was first Secretary and then President. 

46.525. You say that special measures should be taken to deal with rural 
insolvency. What measures are you thinking of ? — ^Means should be devised 
so that zamindars can utilise their spare time. The Oo-operative Depart- 
ment can help them there, and the Agricultural Department can teach them 
to do intensive cultivation. They ^ould be persuaded to adopt modern 
machinery. At preseiit, moreover, the zamindar does nothing but arable 
farming ; he should be persuaded to take up poultry-farming, sheep-breeding 
and so on. It sometimes happens that a man cultivates only four or five 
acres of land, yet he has the expense of maintaining a pair of bullocks. 
People with holdings like that should be persuaded to join together; three 
such men might join together and keep a pair of bullocks between them. 

46.526. What definite improvements have you noticed in the agricultural 
practices of your district? — Great improvements have been effected in regard 
to seed and the sowing of crops in lines. 
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46,527. Has anything been done in the use of fertilisers Very little. 

46.628. What about improved implements? — A great deal has been done 
there. 

46.629. These are the benefits the country has derived from the 
Agricultural Department? — ^Yes. 

46,530. Is the agriculturist moneylender increasing in numbers? — ^Yes^ 
among Sikhs and Hindus, but not Mahommedans. 

46.631. Mr. Galrert: You have a demonstration farm in Gujrat? — ^Yes. 

46.632. How is it going on? — ^It has not done very well, because the land 
is poor. 

46.633. Who is in charge of it? — It was at one time under the District 
Board, but now it has been taken over by the Department of Agriculture. 

46,534. Have you seen the better-farming society at Ohillianwala, which 
is in your district? — Yes. 

46,635. What kind of work is that doing? — Good, so far as farming is 
concerned, but they have not taken up the question of small industries which 
might be adopted by the cultivator. So far as that is concerned, even the 
Government demonstration farm is not being run on the right lines. 

46.536. "For encouraging better farming among zamindars, which is the 
better system; more demonstration farms or more better-farming societies? 
— ^The latter. 

46.537. You say the cultivation of land is not paying. If that is so, why 
do the zamindars want to buy more and more land? — ^It is a question I 
have often asked myself; 1 think it must be because agriculture is their 
profession and they must follow it. 

46.538. Then why do non-agriculturists want to buy land? — ^At first they 
took it in payment of debt; now those moneylenders who have surplus 
money and no investments for it put it in land; but I think they are 
making a mistake. 

46.539. Have the co-operative societies in Gujrat had any effect on the 
moneylender? — think they have, because the zamindar can get money 
enough from the societies. 

46,640. You say the present collegiate, middle and elementary education 
produces no effect on the agricultural efl5.ciency of the people. Are you 
not the founder of the Zamindar High School in Gujrat? — Yes. 

46.541. Has that no effect on the agricultural efficiency of the people? — 
We have a teacher of agriculture there who is an expert. 

46.542. And you think that is doing good work? — Not so much as I 
would like, but it is doing some good. 

46,643. Has anything been done in Gujrat for the consolidation of hold- 
ings ?— Something was done, but the work has been stopped now. 

46,544. What is your opinion of the consolidation of holdings? — -It is very 
good work . 

46,645. Do you think the zamindars in Gujrat would now be ready to 
accept compulsory consolidation? — In my opinion propaganda is needed 
rather than compulsion, and for that it is necessary to employ men who 
belong to the district and know the local conditions. 

46.546. Do you think there is too much official interference* in the co-operar- 
tive movement in Gujrat? — Not in my opinion. 

46.547. Mr. Kamat : As the non-official President of your District Board, 
will you please tell me what are the obstacles in the way of the improvement 
of roads? — Want of funds is the chief obstacle. 
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46.548. Wliat remedies can you suggest .P How can you improve the roads? 

' The District Boards should get bigger grants for roads. 

46.549. Professor Ganqulee: You have a road cess? — No. 

46.550. Mr, Kamat : Is there any marked difference m the state of the 
roads where there are official Presidents and where there are non-official 
Presidents? — ^It is very difficult to say, because the system of non-official 
Presidents was only started a year ago. In «my district the official, Presidents 
took a great deal of interest in the improvement of roads, but about six 
months before I took over the chairmanship the condition of the roads was 
very poor. 

46.551. Since 1921, since the Beforms I mean, has there been any marked 
change for the worse in the condition of the roads? — In my district, they 
have been poor for many years, but during the last two years they have 
improved. 

46,652. And there was an official President until about six months ago? — 
Yes. ^ 

46.553. Sir Ganga Pam*. On page 836, you say the railways do not pass 
through the areas which require them most. Have you any list of those 
railways? — I can speak with some certainty of my own distriot. The 
present line passes along the Jhelum river and does not serve the proper 
colony. 

46.554. Do you recommend new feeder lines? — In our distriot a proposal 
for a line is pending, but the route the railway people want it to follow is 
quite wrong. 

46.555. Will you send a note to us on that point? — ^Yes.*' 

46.556. A large amount of money has been given to the Gujrat district 
by the Communications Board. Have you not utilised it properly? — -We 
ha\e utilised everything, but we were not given very much. 

46.557. You are quite satisfied with your District Engineer? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. TREVOR TROUGHT, M.A., Cotton Research Botanist, 

Lyallpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Introductory . — arrived in India at the end of August, 1925. My previous 
experience was in Egypt, where I was working under the ssgis of the Cotton 
Research Board from 1919 to 1925. 

As I have been in this country so short a time, my views are more those of 
an outside critic than of one who has an intimate knowledge of the organissv- 
tion and administration of the Agricultural Department. 

Question 1,— Reseabch.— (a) (i) For the purpose of this reply, I propose 
to limit consideration to two types of research only. 

By limiting the scope of pure research to the sphere of agriculture, a type 
of research Si obtained which broadens the foundations of knowledge upon 
which a structure of economic importance can eventually be based, and which 
has been termed fundamental research.” Without information obtained 
from this kind of study for the soils, crops, and environment which form the 
‘‘ ao-riculture ” of a district or Province, it is difficult to see how the practice 
of wiculture can be improved except empirically by trial and error. With- 
out a complete, knowledge of the life history of an insect pest, for example, 
the ento-mologist is not in a position to recommend, from first principles, the 
best methods of control. 
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Th^ second type of research concerns the translation into practice of this 
fundamental research. It includes also the explanation in scientific terms of 
established practice. Plant breeding^ for example, is, in essence, the applica- 
tion to a particular crop of the fundamental researches of Johannsen and 
Mendel. As this research has a definite aim, namely, the direct improve- 
ment of the economic outturn to the cultivator, research into plant diseases 
and pests and anethods of control must also find a place therein. It is 
scarcely possible to exclude research for the betterment of technique. Though 
this last type of research is strictly speaking in a different category from the 
two mentioned above, it can conveniently be included in the second type of 
applied research, as the individual engaged in the application of new know- 
ledge must also concern himself with the technique. 

I do not propose to emphasise the value of research. Mr. Milne’s work on 
cotton is an outstanding example of the value of crop improvement work. 
An increase due to research of only one rupee per acre for the wheat crop of 
the Punjab would mean over 90,00,000 rupees per annum increased wealth 
to the Province. I may also quote the report of the Research Sub-Oommittee 
to the recent Imperial -Conference (Nature, December 4, 1926, page 795) • 
Money devoted to research is not a luxury; it is rather a condition of 
survival, without which the Empire cannot hope to keep abreast of its com- 
petitors in the ecoQomic field.” 

The general expansion in research throughout the world means that a 
similar expansion in India must he anticipated. 

If the Central Government is to co-operate with other Governments in 
establishing a chain of research stations throughout the Empire, a decision 
must first he made as to the subjects and localities in which such stations 
or bureaux are to he established in India. 

It is clearly desirable also that there should be co-operation between the 
Central Government and Provincial Governments in any scheme for expan- 
sion. Eundamental research in certain lines should be of value to the whole 
of India, and in consequence should be financed wholly or in part from 
Central Revenues. Control measures arising from this type of research may 
have to be applied to the whole of India, and it is natural to expect that the 
Central Government would wish to retain control in such cases. For 
example, the milk supply and the control of tuberculosis in cattle may be 
cited as subjects which could best be dealt with by the Central Government. 
As it would be necessary to refer to Provincial Governments before any 
final decisions could be made, dt seems that the first step in the actual 
organisation of expansion must come fax>m the Provincial Governments. 

It is suggested that a survey of the possibilities could be undertaken by 
a committee set up by the Provincial Government. The Committee should 
be composed of men representing the different branches of science and 
acquainted with local conditions, representatives of Agriculture, Veterinary 
Science, Irrigation, and Commerce or Economics and presided over by an 
administrator. 

Such a committee would be entrusted with drawing up a report showing 

(1) The most suitable centres for Research Institutes in the Province. 

(2) The broad lines of research to he undertaken. 

(3) Suggestions for the division of effort between the Central and 
Prownoial Governments. 

(4) The organisation land staff required for the Institutes. 

(5) The type and extent of buildings required. 

1. The most suitable centres for ^Research Institutes in the Province , — ^Each 
tract shoving marked general differenioes in the type of Agriculture, whether 
due to soil or climate, irrigated or baranij should have its own research 
centre. For example, the Punjab should have at least four such stations, 
VIZ., one for the Jhelum and Chenab Canal Colonies, one for the sub-montane 
tr^t,,one for the eastern and south-eastern area (which is similar to the 
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^jaceat portdona of the United Provinces) and one for the drier Lower 
Ban Doab (^nal Colony with the Multan and Mnzaffargarh Districts and 
the new Nili Bar reclamation scheme. 

llie question of co-operation with adjacent provinces can suitably be 
considered under this heading. 

‘2. The broad lines of research to be undertahen, — These should be tabulated 
under the different sciences. It is not advisable to restrict the workers 
concerned to too narrow a programme. 

3. Suggestions for the division of effort between the Central and Provincial 
Governments, — The distinction between the two types of research should 
be borne in mind. In drawing up this part of the report, the Central 
Government could be invited to depute a member of the Imperial Depart- 
ment’s Headquarters to assist in the discussion. No hard and fast line 
can be demiarcated, however, as at times the Central Government would 
expect to assist temporarily in the elucidation of one particular problem, 
either by ffnancial assistance or by the loan of staff’; and for other investiga- 
tions the assistance would be more permanent, and would be considered 
as part of the Central Government Scheme. 

4. The orga/nisation and staff required for the Institutes, — An important 
point in organisation is that research workers should be as free as possible 
fiom unnecessary routine. A difficulty with all research under a Govern- 
ment is that the workers tend to become forced into the administrative 
machine to* the detriment id their research work. 

The financing and administration of the Institutes could probably .be left 
in the hands of a specially appointed Research Board; the Government 
would create a Trust Fund, which the Research Board would administer. 
(As a parallel example may quoted the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington, which is financed by Government but entirely administered by 
Trustees). 

The functions of a Reseiarch Board (which would be essentially the same 
ill composition as the committee reporting on the methods of expansion, 
with the addition of a permanent Secretary) in addition to managing the 
Trust Fund would include responsibility for vetting ” programmes of 
work, co-ordinating research at the different institutes; and expressing 
technical opinions on matters relating to agriculture and its connected 
industries referred to them by Government. 

Each institute should be provided with a Technical Secretary and an 
Administrative Secretary, and their duties defined. For example, the 
Technical Secretary would deal with the preparation and publication of 
reports and bulletins, the library, collection of information, purchase of 
apparatus, new projects, etc., while the Administrative Secretary would be 
responsible for pay and allowances, leave, stores, maintenance and repair 
of buildings, etc. 

The size of the staff allotted to each Institute depends on more than 
one factor; but the original schemes sfhould provide for a full staff, even 
though it miay not be possible or advisable to complete the staff immediately. 

No expansion in research can be undertaken without considering what 
personnel is available to do the research. There is a shortage of highly 
trained scientific workers and— -to quote again the Report to the Research 
Sub-^Oommittee of the Imperial Conference— this shortage is attributed to 
“ the inadequate lappreciation of the importance and value of scientific 
research on the part of the public, of the Press, and even of Governments 
themselves, the uncertainty in the minds of men embarking on a university 
course ae to the amount, interest, and continuity of the employment which 
will be available in their branch of science when they have completed their 
studies.” 
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Th© publication of a oomprGliensiFe schoin© of expansion would tend to 
remedy this shortage in due course. I would emphasise^tlie importance of 
obtaining suitable men. It would be better to let a post rest vacant than 
appoint tan unsuitable man. 

5. The type and extent of hutldings required, — The "buildings similarly 
should be adequate and permit of expansion. Extra aocommodiation for 
1 ©search students and for attached officer, above the needs of a full staff 
must be allowed for. As an example of th© rapidity with which expansion 
becomes necessary, th© Cotton Research Board Laboratories at Giza may 
be quoted. These laboratories were completed in 1920. Another storey 
was added in 1926. The original designs were drawn up to allow of this 
upward expansion. 

It will be understood that in advocating a greatly increased activity in 
scientific research in the future, no reflection is being cast on the adequacy 
of th© provision for research in the past. His Highness th© Prince of Wales 
paid a high tribute to the Indian Empire in this respect in his address 
to the British Association last July. With the greatly augmented rate 
of advance in scientific progress during th© last ten years, it is, however, 
necessary that India, to m'aintain her position, must also advance rapidly. 

(c) With the opening up of the Nili Bar, there appears to be an oppor- 
tunity of studying the succession of the bacterial flora and protozoal fauna 
in the soil under different rotations, starting in each case from the virgin 
soil. 

Question 11. — (a) (i) Improvement of crops, — I attach a paper, published 
in the Agricultural Journal of India, July, 1926, on the ‘‘ Improvement 
of the Cotton Plant.’** 

•Systematic work on these lines on all crop plants is necessary as further 
improvement can always be obtained. Botanical work for the improvement 
of crop plants would form an essential part of the programme for the 
Research Institutes advocated in my reply to Question 1. I am convinced 
of the necessity of obtaining local races for individual districts. 

SUPPLEMENTAUY NOTE ON PitnjaB AmEBICAN CoTTON, BY Mr. TrEVOR TrOUGHT, 
M.A., Cotton Research Botanist, Lyalupur. 

The mam Punjab American variety is 4r. 289F is grown commercially 

in the Lower Ban doab colony, and has proved satisfactory. 

4F is a moderately early, good yielding cotton with a mean fibre length of 
*81 inch. 

28'9F is later, a heavy yielder and a mean fibre length of I'Ol inches. 

Both Ihese cottons are a tremendous advance, but it is not pretended that 
it is impossible to improve upon them. 

4F IS probably not entirely suitable for the Lancashire market, though 
289F compares favourably with Middling American. 

4P also suffers from the disadvantage that in a bad year climatically it 
seems to suffer fairly easily, giving poor yields. 

/Improvements can always be expected in lint lengths, yield, &c. 

These improvements may hopefully be expected to arise in the ordinary 
course of plant-breeding work, either from single plant selections, from 
hybridisation or acclimitisation. 

The 4F crop, in my experience, is, considering the number of years since 
it was first introduced, surprisingly pure. 

There is evidence, however, that it is now undergoing deterioration. 

The main reason for this deterioration is natural cross-fertilisation in 
the field from some impure plant and the continued renewal of th© seed 
supply from this crog. 
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admixture of seed accounts for much deterioration. 

There is no ground whatever to suppose that a commercial crop need 
deteriorate if precautions aie taken to prevent the above two causes from 
operating. 

The States Domains Sakel in Egypt and the Pima Cotton of Arizona are 
examples where crop's have been grown for ten or twelve years, and the 
present crop is even bettei and more pure than when it started. 

It js a difficult and slow process to eradicate deterioration once it has, 
appeared in a crop. 

** Negative bulk selecstion,’’ or the reverse process, ** Positive bulk selec- 
tion,’^ may be employed, but are somewhat uncertain in their results. 

In general, the quickest, safest method is to start with the genetically 
pure, single plant and propagate It into bulk, taking all the precautions 
possible to prevent admixture and maintain purity. 

This implies a well-organised seed supply scheme, of which the central 
cotton- breeding station is the pivot, 

Diagrammatically expressed, the sequence would be : — 

(a) Single plant. 

(b) Pure line fainily. 

(c) Increase plot 

(d) Increase plot. 

(e) Seed farm. 

(/) Seed farm. 

(g) Large cultivator. 

(h) Large cultivator. 

(j) General public. 

The essence of the scheme is that there shall be no return of seed, i.e., 
that (g) only obtains his seed from (/), and so on. 

This scheme necessitate^, control of ginning, particularly in the early 
stages. Departmental gins, under direct control, would be necessary up to 
stage (/). 

It is quite certain uhat commercial ginners could be found who were 
sufficiently interested in the supply of pure seed to allow of cleaning of gins, 
and suitable supervision in stages (g) and (h). 


Oral Examination. 

45.558. The Chairman. Mr. Trought, you are Cotton Research Botanist at 
Lyallpur.P — ^Yes. 

46.559. We have your note of evidence. Is there anything you wish to 
add at this stage .P — No. 

46.560. Will you give the Commission a short account of your own train 
ing and past appointments?—! graduated from Cambridge in 1913 and 
held a Development Research Scholarship from then until the beginning 
oJ- the War. After the War, I was appoint^ a Senior Botanist in the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Egypt; that was in 1919. I resigned in 1925 
and came to this post in Lyallpur. 

46 561. Is there anything in the structure of the research organisation 
in Egypt which you think might usefully be put before the Commission, 
as being applicable to India? — Cotton being the most important crop in 
Egypt, the research had mainly to do with cotton, and there was a large 
team of workers engaged on cotton research. They were all housed m one 
building, which was very convenient from the point of view of admmistrar. 
tion and also for liaiso-n work between different branches of science. 

46 562. Have you formed any view yet aa to the value of the type of 
organisation represented by the Indian Central Cotton Committee? I am 
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a servant of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, and therefore naturally 
consider it is doing very good work indeed. 

46,563. Do you think that particular type of organisation, viz., organisa- 
tion by crops, is one which is well suited fco conditions in this country? — 
From the point of view of a particular crop, I think that type of organisa- 
tion is suitable. 

46,664. That committee knows no territorial limits in: its work ? — ^No. 

46,566. What proportion of the area under American cotton in the Punjab 
is under 4F? — ^In 1924-5 there were 980,000 acres under 4F, and that has 
been increased in the last tw'o seasons. 

46.566. So that the bulk of the area under American cotton is under 
4P? — ^Yes. The other type is only a small crop at present. 

46.567. The market value of 4r is therefore of very great importance to 
the Punjab P — ^Yes. 

46.568. On page 849 of your supplementary note, you eliminate altogether 
the notion that a particular variety need necessarily deteriorate provided 
precautions are taken to prevent cross-fertilisation ? — And mechanical 
admixture. 

46.569. You do not hold with the theory that hybrids inevitably begin 
to lose their vigour after a time, however pure the seed may be kept? — 
A pure crop would not lose its vigour. There is no scientific reason for 
supposing it would. 

46.570. Then there is no reason why 4P, if those two conditions are com- 
plied with, should lose its quality or its vigour? — ^No. 

46.571. But you say on page 848 there is evidence that 4F is undergoing 
deterioration ? — ^Yes. 

46,672. Has that proceeded to a point where the commercial value of 
the crop is beginning to decline? — I do not think it has gone as far as 
that yet. The evidence I have is not very abundant, but I think it is 
fairly certain. It is based on the character of the seed, which, in the 
first place, 1 believe was a naked seed, whereas now in a sample of 4F 
you find variations in the fuzziness which are rather more than the normal 
variation one would expect. You get variation in halo length ; for example, 
the range of variation in 4F halo lengths is about 40 per cent., whereas 
in a pure line of 4F it is only 20 per cent. You can pick out of a crop 
of 4F plants which have a halo length of only 17 mm. or 18 mm., though 
that is not common yet. 

46.573. When you say you do not think deterioration has proceeded to 
the point of serious commercial deterioration, do you know the views of 
the trade at the great cotton centres to which the cotton of the Punjab 
finds its way?— I cpnot say I do as yet. I hear a certain amount of 
gossip from friends in the cotton trade, but I have never taken an of&oial 
opinion, as it were, on that point. 

46.574. What does the gossip amount to? — ^They say it is deteriorating, 
but I think that is the kind of thing people in the trade always do say. 

46.575. You do not take that very seriously? — ^No. 

46,676. You describe, on page 849 of your supplementary note, the 
manner in which, from a single plant, a particular variety is distributed 
to large cultivators and then to the general public, and you also mention 
means by which it is possible to recover ground that has been lost by 
reason of cross-fertilisation and mechanical mixture of seeds. Is there any 
reason why, assuming that 4F is a really good cotton, but has reached a 
stage where deterioration has begun to appear, the whole process which 
you describe as being suitable for a new variety should not be repeated 
with 4F, giving it, perhaps, another name?— I consider that is the quickest 
and safest method of replacing a deteriorated 4F with a pure 4F. 

Mr. Trevor Trought. 
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46.577. Would the absence of any distinguishing mark between the new 
4F and the old 4F be a difficulty? — ^Not if the supervision is complete. 
There should be no difficulty whatever with this scheme; you could actually 
call the new 4F by another name, to make it popular more quickly. 

46.578. What is the difference between negative bulk selection and positive 
bulk selection? — Negative bulk selection is the elimination by roguing 
of the worst plants, whereas positive bulk selection is the selection of the 
better plants in a crop for propagation. 

40.579. Professor Gangulee: Do you follow both processes in your work? — 
I do not use positive bulk selection. 

46.580. Sir Gang a Mam\ Which process do you recommend? — ^Neither 
as the best means to the end, but as a means of carrying on while pre- 
paring a new variety I recommend negative bulk selection. 

46.581. The Chairman: How many years would it take to get to the 
general public again with a new 4F', using the ordinary machinery for 
multiplication and distribution described on page 849? — ^In seven years you 
could sow half the area in the Punjab with the new variety. 

46,582*. Whether that was the new 4F or a different variety? — ^Yes. 

46.583. Do you think it likely that 4F will give way to some more 
efficient variety in the near future? — I do not think you can stop the 
march of progress. I am hoping that it will. That is my job. 

46.584. But in spite of the possibihty of some new variety taking its 
place, you would recommend that an attempt should be made forthwith 
to redistribute 4F in a pure form? — am doing that now. 

46.585. What stage have you reached? — grew one lot of pure line 
families last year, and I have now got to stage B in the scheme. I am 
doing negative bulk selection on areas in the Lower Bari Doab Colony, 

46.586. Will that provide you with reasonably pure seed? — ^It should 
do so. 

46.587. Sir James MacKenna: With reference to the alleged deteriora- 
tion of 4F, have tests at the technological laboratory proved this deteriora- 
tion to exist? — Not that I am aware of. 

46.588. Have teste been made at your request .P — No. 

46.589. Do you think that might be a good thing to do? — ^The only 
series of spinning tests which have been carried out over a series of years 
were on the effect of climate on lint, but that would show at the same 
time any deterioration in 4F. 

46.590. Deterioration due to natural cross-fertilisation comes in, I 
suppose, with inferior types of 4F, does it not? — ^Yes. 

46.591. What, generally speaking, is the line of attack you are making 
on the problem in the Punjab? What is your general campaign going 
to be? You are going to do your best for 4F to begin with.? — I am trying 
to purify the commercial crops and select new varieties for propagation. 

46.592. Professor Gangulee : Is your work chiefly confined to hybridisation 
or selection? — ^Chiefly selection. Until you have your pure line, hybridisa- 
tion is out of the question. 

46 593. How do you co-ordinate your work with that of other stations 
maintained by the Indian Central Cotton Committee ?— So far there has 
been no co-ordination. I have visited the Bombay research station, at 
Surat, and I am hoping to go down to Madras next cold weather. 

46,594. At the present time there is no co-ordination between the various 
research stations maintained by the Indian Central Cotton Committee? — 
I think there must be by the Cotton Committee itself, as they have all 
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the facts and figures at their fingers’ ends, but I have not got into touch 
with that side of the work 

46.595. The Indian Central Cotton Committee maintains a number of 
research stations throughout the country. Are all these research stations 
properly co-ordinated, and, if so, what is the organisation they have for 
the purpose .P — I do not think I am in a position to answer that question; 
I am not sufficiently familiar with the organisation of the other parte of 
the Cotton Committee's work. 

46.596. When you undertake any item of research, do you have to submit 
a echeme to any committee or council? — I submit an annual programme 
of work to my Director for approval. 

46.597. And you have to submit a report on it at the end of the year? — 
A progress report at the end of the year, yes. 

46.598. Mr, Calvert: Does this American cotton suffer from what is 
commonly mistaken for frost? — cannot say, as my experience has been 
limited to one year, and we had late frosts that year. Naturally, heavy 
frosts would affect cotton. 

46.599. We have been told there is really no such thing as frost in 
the Punjab, and that what really happens is radiation, and that the evil 
effect of radiation can be remedied by burning smoke fires. Do you think 
that is a practical proposition? — ^That would require thinking out. It 
depends on the number of days’ frost you are likely to have in the year. 
It is going to be worth while if there are only two or three days’ frost, 
but you could not keep a smoke screen going for two or three months. 
Considering the area under cotton in the Punjab it would be rather 
unpleasant. 

46.600. Do you think the Meteorological Department could help more 
by giving early warning of oncoming attacks of radiation? — If they are 
able to do that it would undoubtedly assist. 

46.601. Actually you receive their forecasts several days after it has 
happened? — What I receive is the data for the previous 24 hours. I do 
not think there is much forecasting done, except for large areas, in that 
bulletin. 

46, 6(^. Do you think the Meteorological Department could assist the 
cultivator of cotton on this question of damage from radiation? — I doubt 
it very much. 

46,603. Mr. Boherts : With regard to the spread of a new variety, start- 
ing with 10 acres, I think you would get enough seed for 400 acres, or 
40 times the amount? — ^Yes. 

‘46,604. On good land you could spread 10 acres over 400 the first year, 
16,000 the second, 640,000 the third and so? That is possible? — ^Yes. 

46.605. In order to decrease the time required to get a new variety 
or selection on the market, attention is required in the early stages of 
multiplying? — ^Yes. Up to 10 acres takes longer than the later stages. 

46.606. Do you regard the 4P pure seed as a clean seed? — The informa- 
tion I had is to that effect.* 

46.607. Personally I consider the fuzzy seed typical also; I never con- 
sidered the clean seed of 4F as being necessarily typical. We have always 
had a mixture of fuzziness? — I was not aware of that, but the information 
I managed to obtain was that it started in the first stage as clean seed * 
There was possibly a little fuzz at the apex, but that was all. 

* Note by witness: Mr. Milne in his evidence before the Indian Cotton 
Committee says that “ practically all the 4P seed was black and almost 
naked ” when he handed it over. 
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46.608. If there was a considerable mixture, would you regard it as not 
being pure?— Botanical ly it could not be pure, but it might be that the seed 
character would have no- effect on the lint. 

46.609. Do you know roughly the present proportion between clean 
and fuzzy seed? — ^No, but from my recollection of seed samples I should 
say about half and half. 

46.610. If it started as a clean seed and is now half and half there has 
certainly been a big change You have no evidence to prove there has been 
a change? — ^No. 

46.611. You can give us no definite information on this point? — No. 

46.612. As regards deterioration, you have probably heard that, in 1921, 
there was a great cry about this owing to the partial failure of the crops. 
Do you not think the cry just now is partly of the same kind, namelv 
that the crop has failed and naturally the people think that it is due 
to the deterioration? — That is possible. 

46.613. Sir Ganga Bam: Are there many varieties of Egyptian cotton 
grown in Egypt?— There are several varieties. 

46.614. Are any of them suited for India? — The experiments I have tried 
show that they are not suited. There is a possibility that long staple 
Egyptian cotton could be grown in Mysore, but there you have the water 
difficulty; the water comes at the wrong time. If they could get irrigation, 
they might be able to grow Egyptian cotton in Mysore. 

46.615. Has any trial been made in Sind? — ^Yes, it has been tried m 
Sind. 

46.616. Has it proved successful? — ^I do not know; I think it has failed; 
I have not got the records. 

46.617. What is the reason for failure? Was it due to want of water 
or to the climate? — Judging from the Egyptian cotton in the Punjab, 
here at Ly allpur, and the similarity between the climate of Sind and the 
Punjab in the summer, I should say that it is the heat that is the 
cause, as the Egyptian plant is too delicate to stajid the extreme heat 
of the Sind and of the Punjab. 

46.618. The Sind heat is about the same as the Punjab heat, is it not? — 
I am told that it is worse. 

46.619. You do not see any future for growing Egyptian cotton in Sind? 
— Not in its present form. 

46.620. What do you mean by that? — ^I mean not with the present type 
of Egyptiaii cotton. 

46.621. Would some new type have to be evolved? — Yes, it would have to 
be produced from the Egyptian cotton, 

46.622. Would you change the time of sowing with that new type of 
cotton? — 1 know nothing about Sind. 

46.623. Egyptian cotton is sown in February in Egypt? — ^In Upper Egypt 
they sow in February and the time of sowing gets later as you go further 
north. In the North of the Delta, they sow at the beginning of April. 

46 624. Sir Benry Lawrence : BEave you seen the records of the experi- 
ments which were made by Mr. Fletcher in Sind about twenty years ago? 
—No. 

46,625. Are any experiments being made with Egyptian cotton now in 
the Punjab?— I have some pure lines growing which I brought from Egypt 
^nd I handed over half the seed to the cotton breeder in Sind; I heard 
irom him that they all failed. 
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46.626. Perhaps you might examine the reasons why Egyptian cotton 
was given up in Sind? It was oo-nnected with the failure of the canal 
to supply water at the time of sowing? — ^That, of course, would account for 
the failure. 

46.627. Sir Ganga Bam: Are you aware of the fact that 4F requires 
an immense amount of water in the month of September when there is 
more or less a scarcity of water because of the demand for water for other 
crops? — ^Yes; not an immense amount, but it requires ordinary watering in 
September. 

46.628. Not even double or treble? My experience is that, in the month 
of September, if you give double the amount of water, you get double 
the yield? — will make a note of that. 

46.629. Is it a fact that the last failure of 4F was due to want of 
water, or to diverse wants as the Agricultural Department seem to make 
out? — ^The climatic factors and possibly the lack of water at a critical time 
combined with other factors about which I am not in a position to make 
any definite statement at the moment, will have conspired to produce the 
fadure last year. 

46.630. Are you aware of the fact that 209 in one year gives a good 
yield whereas in another year it gives a bad yield? It has been tried 
for the last three years? — Yes. 

46.631. Is there any peculiarity about the water with regard to that? — 
Not that I am aware of. 

46.632. Can it be expected to go on giving a good yield every year?— 
Under uniform conditions it can. 

46.633. S^r Thomas Middleton: You recomended negative bulk selection 
because, I presume, it is so much easier? — ^That was the reason j it is easier 
to train Assistants in negative than in positive bulk selection. 

46.634. Beference is made to co-ordination of your work with that of 
others working on the problem in India. You are no doubt familiar with 
what has been publish^ by these workers? — Yes. 

46.635. To what extent do the deshi cottons cross in the Punjab? Has 
any percentage of natural crosses been ascertained? — ^I do not think so, but 
they certainly do cross freely amongst themselves. 

46.636. Has any figure been ascertained for the crossing of 4F American 
cotton? — ^No, as far as I am aware no figure has been obtained but I 
should imagine that it is on the same general run as other cottons, about 
6 to 10 per cent. 

46.637. I got similar figures in other parte of India and I want to know 
if you generally expected to get crossing to the extent of about 6 or 10 per 
cent.? — Yes, that is so. 

46.638. In these Egyptian farms which have been carrying on over a 
number of years and where the cottons have maintained or improved their 
quality, are there stock seed farms associated with the estates?— The par- 
ticular State Domains is a Government show entirely. 

46.639. And there stock seed is produced for use? — ^Yes. They actually 
do positive bulk selection on their crop. 

46.640. In your memorandum, you have distinguished between pure and 
economic research. Would you or would- you not agree that it is easy 
to separate these ideas on paper, but very difGlcult to distinguish between 
them in practice? — ^Naturally one never knows to what economic purpose 
any pure research is going to be put. 

46.641. That is so; but looking at it from the other point of view, at 
any stage an investigator who is engaged in producing, let us say, a 
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new and improved plant, may find himself up against a problem which is 
fundamental, and unless he is prepared to tackle it, his economic work 
conics to an end? — ^Quite. 

46.642. You cannot group workers into rigid classes of those working on 
pure research and those working solely on economic problems?— I thought 
they were trying to do that at Home. 

46.643. They are trying to avoid it, rather. We have been so much 
up against this dijOaculty in nomenclature that we talk about “free” 
research and “ directed ” research, directed that is to specific problems. 
The work in which you are engaged is directed to a specific .problem, hut 
at any moment you may be up against questions which are fundamental 
and require further research .P— In that case, I shall have to ask for 
assistance. 

46.644. It seems to me that your idea was that these pure research 
questions might possibly be concentrated in some institution run by the 
Government of India, and that a worker employed upon an economic- 
problem when he found himself up against a difficulty would ask someone 
else to work it out for him? — ^He would join the central institution then. 

46.645. You cannot lay down any rigid rule which would require the 
worker in a provincial institution, assuming he were to remain there, to 
confine himself entirely to directed research. What would have happened, 
for instance, to plant breeding work at Cambridge if there had been a 
direction that nothing but the production of particular types of wheat or 
particular tjrpes of crucifers must be attempt^? — ^I quite see your point. 

46.646. So that we may use this distinction between the two types 
of research for the purpose of clearing our ideas on paper, in practice 
we must have machinery which will make it certain that workers employed 
on economic researches are not narrowly restricted in the fields of inquiry 
which they must undertake? — My idea was that the directed research 
would be for a particular locality. It would not be suitable, for example, 
tc try and produce a ootton for Sind in Surat, 

46.647. Quite? — ^And from that point of view you would have your research 
limited and you would have to have it localised under particular conditions, 

46.648. But, even in that case, you might come up against a fundamental 
problem which could not be attacked in a central institution or at least 
so profitably attacked in a central institution as locally? — ^The men of 
the local research institute would probably have to put aside a problem 
like that to carry on the routine work and get in a man from a central 
institution to assist. There could be a delegation from a central body" 
to a provincial institution 

46.649. You recognise that it would be of very great assistance to pro- 
vincial research work if it were possible to get experts in for particular 
problems from some other institution in India or at Home? — ^I think so. 

46.650. Sir Ganga Bcuni: Have you any experience of tree cotton?— I have 
seen it growing. 

46.651. Where.?— In Egypt where we had one or two experimental plants 
of tree cotton. 

46.652. Have you seen it anywhere in India? — ^No. 

46.653. In Southern India they grow it?— I have never been there. 

46.654. Has it not come before your Central Cotton Research Committee? 
— ^If you are referring to Bomhax, it has not. 

46.655. No, tree cotton which is called as such in Southern India? I have 
had it in my village here, but the frost killed it off, and so I had to cut it 
away. 
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46,656. /S^n Henry Lawrence: Is it worth any experiment? — I hardly 
think so,* at any rate, not np in the Pnnjah, on account of the fact that the 
wintei* is severe here. You can keep it going on for two or three years, but 
it is always liable to get killed off at any time. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, M.Sc. (Pb.), M.A. 
(Cantab.), I.A.S., Entomologist to the Punjab Government. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Resbajrch. — (a) (i) For a genuine criticism of the organisa- 
tion, administration and financing of an Agricultural Department, I cannot 
■do better than bring to the notice of the Royal Commission the report of 
Mr. S. M. Jacob, for the year ending June, 1922, which he wrote as the 
Director of Agriculture, 

Although great achievements have been made, yet it must be conceded 
that the progtess of Agricultural Research has been slow. 

The main causes of this unsatisfactory progress have been: — 

(1) Absence of a definite policy, — Work in numerous directions has 
gone on without any preconceived plan, and, although useful results 
have been obtained, a great deal of money has been spent on problems of 
very remote interest to the cultivator. Intensive thinking has been 
absent and no well-thought-out plan of work has been laid down. Annual 
programmes and annual reports are published, but it is doubtful if an 
enquiry is ever held to find out how much has been actually accomplished. 
A thorough analysis of the problems is desired and a definite plan of 
action is necessary before real progress can be made. 

(2) Inadequate staff, — Staff for research has been inadequate and in 
many cases inefficient. 

(3) Want of continuity, — It has not always been the need of the 
country, but inclinations of experts which have been the deciding factors 
on lines of research. In some cases, hobbies decidedly outside the scope 
of the work of an expert have been indulged in at the expense of more 
useful work. 

(4) Lack of co-ordination among experts of the same institution , — 
Problems of agriculture are often so comphoated that it is necessary for 
a number of experts to be closely associated in an investigation. But in 
this country there is no coKirdination among workers. At two of the 
institutions where I have had the opportunity of working, each expert 
carries on according to his own lights and independently of other 
workers. 

(o) Lack of co-ordination and co-operation between officers on District 
work and research officers, — ^The officers on district work and the 
research workers are never brought together for discussing the pro- 
gramme of work of the department. It is rarely that one receives any 
suggestion or information from the district. The two branches of the 
department go on working independently. 

(6) Lack of co-ordination between work done by experts under the 
Government of India and experts under the Provincial Governments . — 
One knows of the work of experts at Pusa and in the Provinces from 
printed reports, and in Entomology there is mutual exchange of monthly 
reports between Pusa and Lyallpur. No effort is, however, made to 
co-ordinate work. 

(7) Administrative work for experts. — The most serious defect of the 
present organisation of the research institutes is the combination of 
administration with research. A Head of a section at Pusa or at a 
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Provincial Agricultural Institute is saddled with a considerable amount 
of routine office work, e.g., signing travelling allowance bill of the 
assistants, making indents for apparatus and stores, answering 
enquiries, making reports to Government, preparing schemes of exten- 
sion, showing distinguished visitors round, making plans for propaganda, 
and so on and so forth. This work probably takes away about 50 per 
cent, of his time and very often so dislocates his scientific work that 
actual time for original investigations is further reduced. And a Head 
of a section is supposed to undertake original research, guide the 
research of a large number of Assistants and take part in teaching and 
training of students. Naturally he cannot do all this. It is essential 
for progress in research that the administrative work is reduced to 
minimum for the Scientific Experts, so that they are able to concentrate 
on the problems before them and devote most of their time towards 
research. In my opinion this can best be done by the appointment of an 
officer under each expert whose duty should be to deal with all routine 
matters and the Heads of the Agricultural Departments should send 
as little work as possible to the experts. Wherever research and 
administration have been coupled together, research — which is the 
more taxing of the two — ^has suffered. Dr. Tillayard lecturing before 
the Royal Society of Arts said, “ The progress that will be made in 
countries such as Australia and New Zealand seems to me to depend in 
a great measure on the recognition of the principle which has been put 
to work so successfully in England, viz., the aomplete separation of 
research from administrative worhJ*^ 

(8) Absence of resea/rch atmosphere , — ^Another serious drawback in 
our Agricultural Research Institutions is the absence of research 
atmosphere. There are many reasons for this, the most important of 
which is officialdom. The person responsible for guiding research is an 
“ Officer ” whose status in life is different from that of his Assistants, 
and there is a wide gulf, social and official, between the two. I wonder 
if there exists in India a Government Research Institute where afternoon 
teas, so conspicuous a feature of British laboratories, attract all workers^ 

big ” and small.” The Assistants thus never feel at home in 
presence of their officers and free intercourse between research workers^ 
which is -so essential for creating a research atmosphere, is wanting. 
What is needed is the spirit of brotherhood, a community of scientific 
interest, in which social boundaries and petty disciplinary considerations 
are ignored. In my opinion, recruitment of qualified Indians into the 
research sections of the Agricultural Departments will be conducive ta 
the creation of this atmosphere. In research sections more than any- 
where else is a complete Indianisation absolutely essential. Far be it 
from me to suggest Indianisation at the risk of efficiency, but 1 maintain 
that there is a sufficient number of fully-qualified Indians from British 
Universities available in the country. 

Besides removing the above defects of organisation and administration the 
following measures will lead to success in research : — 

(1) Universities and AgricvZiurdi Besearcti , — So far researches in 
agriculture and allied sciences have been mainly carried out by the 
Departments of Agriculture and only in a few cases have the staff of 
science colleges and universities taken part in this work. A grant of 
a scholarship by Sir Ganga Ram for research on fertilisers is the first 
instance of its kind. Our Universities have well-developed Chemical, 
Physical, Botanical and Zoological Sections and grant degrees by 
research. Efforts should he made to enlist the workers in colleges and 
Univers'ities for the development of agricultural research. The Central 
Government as well as the Provincial Governments should set apart 
certain sums of money to be given as grants-in-aid for carrying on 
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investigations in science colleges and Universities on problems bearing 
on agricultural development. The Agricultural Department should 
circulate for the benefit of workers outside the department a list of 
problems awaiting solution. In my opinion, a scheme of this nature 
will be conducive of enormous good both to the department and the 
Universities- This system was in vogue in Britain in 1916. The 
Secretary, Board of Agriculture, circulated lists of problems awaiting 
investigation and university students selected the problems and worked 
them out at their own Universities. 

(2) Agricidtural research and private enterprise, — The department 
will do well to stimulate private enterprise and induce men of training 
and eicperience to take share in agricultural research. The best way to 
do this will be to advertise the problems and give special grants to those 
who undertake work and substantial prizes to those who offer the best 
solutions. Such a system will provide scope for work for trained men 
from foreign Universities who are without jobs, and also for those who 
have retired from service. 

(3) Scholarships and grants for research. — ^In the Punjab, there is one 
post-graduate scholarship to be awarded every year to a student of the 
Punjab Agricultural College. There should be special scholarships for 
science graduates who wish to receive training or undertake research 
in agriculture. The Indian Central Cotton Committee are giving 
scholarships for such training, but there is scope for a great deal more. 
Every expert at an Agricutlural Institute should have a sum of money 
at his disposal for giving small grants to approved research workers. 

(4) Facilities for foreign training. — ^To raise the tone of research work 
that is being conducted in our institutions we should provide facilities 
for all research workers to gain experience of work in foreign Uni- 
versities and research institutions. The officers of the department who 
have received foreign training should get a substantial technical 
allowance over and above their pay. 

Financing research. — ^The present system of annual grants to be spent 
within the year is very defective. While during years of plenty it leads to 
extravagance, during years of stringency it hinders progress. A Development 
fund should be started for research and, beside contributions from the 
Governments, all earnings and savings of the department should go towards 
this fund which should in due course be so big as to make research inde- 
. pendent of help from the State. In cases of urgent necessity, interest on this 
money could be utilised. I am of opinion that research finances and control 
should not be dependent on popular vote. 

(b) and (c) [Please see answer to Question 4 (b).] 

The following entomological problems deserve attention : — 

(1) Agricultural practices in relation to pest control. 

(2) Relation between the “ healthy ’’ condition of the plant and pest 
attack. 

(3) Meteorological factors and pest outbreak. 

(4) Possibilities of dusting high trees by means of aeroplanes, 
particularly in connection with mango hopper control. 

(5) Termites and their control. 

(6) Pests of stored grains. 

(7) Pests of fruit trees. 

(8) Pests of sugarcane, particularly borers. 

(9) Insecticides and fumigants, and dusting, spraying and fumigating 
machinery. 

(10) Manufacture of insecticides, particularly poisonous gases. 

I am of opinion that there is considerable scope for improvement in the 
domestic economy of the farmer's home. A study of the problems involved 
will be useful in discouraging wasteful practices. 
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Question 2. — ^Aomcultueai^ Education. — (i) The supply of institutions 
in so far as collegiate education is concerned is quite suf&cient. In fact 
there are too many Agricultural Colleges in the country. In my opinion, 
it will improve matters if the two agricultural colleges in Northern India 
are combined into one teaching institution, providing accommodation 
for 600 students. Such an institution will be quite enough for the needs 
of the country for another thirty years. 

The teaching staff of the provincial Agricultural College is quite suflicient 
but, in some cases, better type of teachers is required. The main defect, 
however, is that teaching research, and district and propaganda work are 
kept together under the same expert. In this arrangement, teaching is 
liable to be ignored and has actually suffered. I am of opinion that 
teaching should be in charge of a staff not saddled with other duties. 
This does not mean that teachers should not undertake research, but 
research should not interfere in the teaching work as at present. Further, 
Agricultural Colleges should be in charge of men who take active interest 
in matters educational and are competent by training and experience to 
run educational institutions, and are prepared to enter into the spirit 
of the corporate life of a college. 

(iv) Those who seek admission to the Agricultural Colleges do so solely 
with the object of obtaining Government appointments. The success of 
an Agricultural College, therefore, depends directly on the appointments 
available for agricultural graduates in Government Departments. There- 
fore the number of students joining Agricultural Colleges will remain low, 

(v) In *99*9 per cent, cases, the only incentive which induces lads to 
study agriculture in a college is to attain a job, in a high school to get 
an easy pass, and in vernacular middle schools, where English has not been 
provided for, there is no choice. 

(vi) In Agricultural Colleges, the pupils are not essentially drawn from 
the agricultural classes, but at the time of admission preference is given 
to those who possess land. 

(vii) The courses of study in the Punjab Agricultural College are to 
be modified shortly when the standard for admission will be raised from 
Matriculation to the Intermediate -Science Faculty. When this change 
comes, it is hoped many defects will be removed. 

(viii) (a) Nature study, — I am of opinion that nature study is the most 
useful subject for school boys and girls. If associated with drawing 
and painting, it does more to develop a dhild’s mind that any other branch 
of training. To make it interesting it should be well taught by competent 
teacheis. Arrangements are being made by the Education Department 
for proper training of such teachers. 

(b) School plots.— For boys over 10, school plots are a very useful means 
of imparting information about agricultural matters. 

(c) School Farms, — ^Agricultural farms connected with rural Middle 
Schools, if well managed, are of considerable use as demonstration centres 
for the adults, but the boys avoid the drudgery of working on these 
farms and the work is in fact too hard for lads of 10 — ^15. 

(ix) The careers of most of the boys who have studied agriculture in 
an Agricultural College is Government service. 

(xii) Adult education should be considered under two distinct heads: — 

(i) Eemoval of illiteracy — ^which is a slow process and rather tedious 
both for the teachers and pupils. 

(ii) Imparting information — ^which can be made interesting and 
attractive. For adults this part of education should be made the 
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basis for training and removal of illiteracy should follow from this. 
For imparting useful information regarding crop production, crop 
protection, animal breeding, marketing, co-operation, village hygiene, 
civics, &c., &c., posters, lantern slides and cinematographs should be 
employed. In fact, the mind should be trained by advertisement to do 
the right thing unconsciously. 

The work which is being done by the Rural Community Board in i>he 
Punjab is in the right direction. 

Question 3.-— Demonstbation and Propaganda. — (d) During the last five 
years, the Entomological Section of the Punjab Agricultural Department 
has been carrying out demonstrations on rat extermination by poison baits 
Some people object to rat killing on religious grounds and others consider 
it a degrading occupation only fit for the karmins- One has to do a con- 
siderable amount of propaganda to overcome the prejudices of the people. 
Personal touch and discussions with individual cultivators have often proved 
of the greatest value. An area very often over one thousand acres is 
selected for the operations, and the scheme of work is explained to all the 
cultivators. Then the organiser — a member of the Entomological Section 
— ogives the lead by starting work with his own hands. His example is 
readily followed. To convince the cultivators of the efi&cacy of the methods 
employed they are persuaded to collect dead rats from their fields, and often 
large heaps of dead rats are brought together. By these methods people 
are train^ to look upon rat extermination in the same light as weeding. 
The success achieved is demonstrated by the fact that, for the first time 
in the history of the province, Sialkot, Ferozepore, Jullunder, Hoshiarpur 
and 'Gurgaon District Boards have come forward with substantial grants 
for rat extermination campaigns, and more requisitions for rat extermina- 
tion than we can attend to are received from farmers. During the last 
four years 445,112 acres have been treated in 826 different localities and 
not one case of poisoning by mistake or design has occurred. 

Similar success has been achieved in the use of light traps against 
Amsactay a serious pest of crops in the Punjab. Free intercourse with 
the people, and personal interest in their welfare have led to this success. 

Quesoiion 4. — ^Administration. — (a) The existence and increasing popu- 
larity of such organisations as the Imperial Bureau of Entomology and 
Mycology, and the International Bureau of Agriculture demonstrate that 
research workers of the world recognize the importance of oo-operatioa 
and co-ordination in the advancement of science. There can hardly be any 
difference of opinion on the question that for progress of agricultural 
research in India some co-ordinating agency is absolutely essential. Diver- 
gence of opinion, however, exists regarding the powers and scope of such 
an agency. 

Brief annual reports, biennial meetings of the Board of Agriculture, 
and sectional meetings held at Pusa are very inadequate attempts at 
co-ordination. At present, therefore, workers at the research institutes 
under the Governments in India proceed along their own lines without, 
in many cases, knowing what is being done by others. Evidently a system 
which will bring about co-operation and co-ordination is required. The 
organization of the Indian Central Cotton Committee has stood the test 
well and may be taken as a mo^del. Before the inception of thiej ro:n- 
mittee, isolated attempts were made by Provinces for the improvement 
of cotton, and the work has now been organized on sounder basis. 

The branch of agriculture which may be termed Crop improvement 
yields best to organization on a wider basis, and it is in this direction that 
Governments in India can co-operate and the Central Governmet co-ordi- 
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iiat6 and suppl'enient their activities. Itesearch on crop improvement may 
be roughly classified as below: — 

(1) Improvement of indigenous varieties : — 

(i) Isolation of pure types. 

(ii) Hybridisation. 

(iii) Selection. 

(3) Introduction of foreign varieties : — 

(i) Importation. 

(ii) Acclimatization and selection of suitable strains. 

(iii) Hybridization with indigenous types. 

Evidently, therefore, duplication of work on isolation of pure types 
will be valueless and in fact lead to confusion. Similarly, the work of 
introduction of foreign varieties could be done better by a single agency. 
And a central organisation, not essentially a central institute, will meet 
the requirements. A central organisation could distribute the work among 
workers under the Government of India and the Provincial Governments. 

Again hybridisation and selection could be carried out better by an 
organized body of scientists than by a large number of independent 

workers. Field trials of the varieties produced could be best left in the 
hands of the Provincial District staff. Two of the main crops of the 
country, i.e., cotton and sugarcane, are being dealt with along these 

lines, and it will be of great advantage to the country if improvement on 
other crops is organized on similar bases. 

(b) From personal experience of work both in a Province and under 
the Government of India, I have come to realise that many problems of 
agricultural improvement require a broader outlook than that of a worker 
in a province, with his eyes fixed on immediate ends. 

It must, however, be recognised that scientific experts employed under 
the Government of India should be men of very high qualifications and 
distinction, who are able to command respect by virtue of their scholarship 
and research and do not depend on the status of their office for their 

prestige. It will be only then that the central institute shall maintain 

its supremacy over the provincial institutes, which supremacy is essential 
if it is to serve its purpose as a model and guide for all agricultural 
research in India. Efforts thus should be made to bring about co-ordination 
more by offering advantages to the provincial workers than by mere 
organisation. An organisation paves the way for concerted action, but 
it is the individuals that put life into an organisation. If officers of 
the Central Institute, like the generous parents, employ the attitude of 
“ give,’’ without “ take,” a co-ordinated research is sure to result. 

Before the Agricultural Besearch Institute, Pusa, is able to attain 
that supremacy which is essential for the above objects there must be a 
great increase in its staff. A well-equipped and well-manned Central 
Institute will be of immense help to the Provinces. 

The control of co-ordinated research work is a difficult matter. In the 
Province, in so far as entomology is ooncemed the field operations, propa- 
ganda and research, are carried out by the same staff, and the Entomologist 
is also responsible for teaching. If it is possible to separate research from 
other activities, the matter will be simplified. Either the entire researcib 
staff could be placed under the Government of India or the provincial 
workers could be associated in a scheme of research. Taking sugarcane 
"pests as an instance, the work could be distributed as follows : All taxo- 
nomic and morphological work could be done at a Central Station, study 
of life-histories could be assigned to some of the Provincial workers, and 
certain stations could be put on to investigate the possibilities of biological 
control, discovery of immune varieties and so on. The team work will 
lead to quicker and surer results. It must be recognized, however, that 
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a certain amoTint of jealousy between different workers as inevitable^ 
but a good man at the head of affairs should be able to smooth down 
matters. 

In short, a number of problems of all-India importance should be 
outlined by a board of experts, on which growers and traders and other 
interests should be represented, and for the investigation of such problems 
a committee should be appointed consisting of scientiffc experts of the 
Government of India and the Provinces. This committee should lay down 
the policy and distribute the work. If a provincial Government has a 
staff for a problem, then that staff should be associated with the work 
undertaken; if not the Government of India should take up the problem 
No general policy for administrative control can be laid down. Each 
individual case should be dealt with on its merits. If the Central staff 
carry out investigations without interfering with the Provincial staff 
the former should be under their own Government. iWJien the work 
will be better carried out under the administrative control of the provincial 
Governments, then the officers of the Central Institute should be temporarily 
placed under the local authorities. Care must be taken that the individual 
does not suffer any loss in promotion or prestige. 

A reaUy strong Central Institute, well supplied with funds and staff, and 
which commands international reputation for standard of work produced 
and facilities for research offered, will soon make its presence felt. 

In entomology, the Government of India can usefully supplement the 
activities of the local Government in the following manners: — 

(1) Maintaining an adequately staffed institute for carrying out 
insect survey, keeping a collection of identified insects, and by identi- 
fying specimens for the Provinces. The work is being done at Pusa, 
but it should be done on a much larger scale. 

(2) Maintaining a library as complete as possible. 

(3) Acting as information bureau on aU entomological matters. 

(4) Undertaking research on the importance of pest control by para- 
sites. 

(6) Establishing agriculture stations for experiments and for supply 
of improved races of honey bees, 

(6) Carrying out investigations on insecticides and fumigants and 
machinery for dusting and spraying 

(7) Starting an Indian Entomological Journal. 

(8) Training post-graduate students in pure and applied entomology 
and providing facilities for research. 

(c) (ii) Bailways and steamship companies should provide special con- 
cessions for imports and carriage of manures, fertilizers, seeds, implements 
and machinery. Railways could co-operate in propaganda work by 
organizing exhibition trains. 

(iv) Meteorological Department supplies daily reports from certain 
localities. For purpose of correlating agricultural experiments with 
meteorological conditions the available data are far from satisfactory 
Reporting stations should be multiplied, particularly in localities where 
climatic differences in neighbouring areas are very great. 

(v) Postal Department could provide facilities to the cultivators in 
approaching the Department of Agriculture, and all lertters addressed 
to the department should be carried post free. 

(vi) Telegraph and Wireless Department may supply market news at 
low rates. The inland telegraph department should undertake to send* 
free of charge information regarding appearance of pests and diseases. 

- Question 10. — ^Fertilizbbs. — Green manuring has been recommended by 
the department as a solution of the problem of shortage of natural manures 
and it has under experimental conditions given excellent results, but on 
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certain farms where hhe practice has been continued for a few years, it 
has led. to the increase of white ant attack. In certain fields at the 
Agricultural IResearch Institute, Pusa, it has become a problem to save 
crops fro>m the ravages of these insects. Organic manure unless well rotten 
is bound to increase termites. The problem, therefore, is either to find 

out some plant which, added to the ©oil, will improve its fertility and at 

the same time act as deterrent, or discover a combination of natural and 

artificial manures as will serve the purpose. This is a problem which 

might well be taken in hand by the Central Institute simultaneously in 
various tracts of the country. 

The question of the export of natural manures, oil cakes, and oil seeds 
should be gone into very thoroughly. 

(/) We should encourage the farmers to burn crop remnants. Hedges 
of suitable quick growing plants should be encouraged, and in deciding 
the cropping scheme the supply of fuel should be taken into consideration. 
Small woods may be grown round villages. The common chulah is not 
the most economic form of range and great improvement is needed in it. 
No attention has been paid to Parmer ^s Home Economy and I am 
certain that, when attention is devoted to this side of agriculture, the 
consumption of fuel in the house of a farmer will be considerably reduced 
and that will consist of cotton sticks, stubbles of cane and juar, &c. 
Improvements in gur boiling furnace designed by Malik Sultan Ali, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Gurdaspur (Notes on the harvest of cane and 
manufacture of gv/r in the Punjab) are so significant that great hopes 
can be entertain^ for the improvement of the chulah. Intensive propa- 
ganda should be carried on against the use of cow dung for fuel. 

Sericulture and lac-culture indirectly serve to provide fuel for the 
cultivator. The branches of mulberry and her trees after removal of 
leaves and lac are used as fuel. 

It appears that for some purposes, such as slow boiling of milk and 
Jmqqa smoking, it will be difficult to replace cow dung cakes unless somw- 
thing better suited is available. 

Question 11. — Crops. — ( iv) A detailed not© on the subject was submitted 
by me to the Board of Agriculture in India held in 1925, and was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings, pages 97-101. The following is the summary 
of recommendations then made : — 

(1) A thorough study of the problem should be undertaken by com- 
petent officers, and the habits and behaviour of different wild animals 
should be carefully observed. 

(2) As an experimental measure, a -district should be selected for work 
and the cost of various operations and the effectiveness of various 
means of control ascertained. 

(3) A campaign of vigorous propaganda should be undertaken to 
create public opinion. 

(4) Legislation to ensure smooth working of preventive and control 
measures and co-operation of the people should be enacted. 

(5) Co-operative societies for the purpose of fencing, baiting, trench- 
ing, &c., &c., should be started. 

(6) Contributions should be made by the Governments for the purpose 
of controlling wild animals. 

To my mind, it appears that the best solution of the problem would 
be to use either an irritant or a poison gas to deal with the wild animals 
like pigs, jackals, &c. Attempts can also be made hy controlling watering 
places and grazing grounds, to take these animals aw'ay from cultivation 

Question 13. — Crop Protection. — (i) In my opinion, the existing legisla- 
tion adequately provides for the protection of crops against external 
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infestation, with pests and diseases, but the actual carrying out of the 
regulations is far from efficient. The work of fumigation against insect 
pests is entrusted to the officers of the Customs Department who carry it out 
Ub a routine measure. There is no system by which a record may be kept 
of insects introduced, and we are completely in the dark as to what we 
should guard against. I will suggest the creation of a regular Quarantine 
Service consisting of properly trained Entomologists, who should carefully 
study the problem, keep an accurate record of insects intercepted, and 
investigate the results of fumigation. 

I am also of opinion that, while, on the one hand, we should legislate 
against the introduction of a foreign pest, on the other, we should study 
the life histories of the pests likely to be introduced and their behaviour 
during transit and discover which of them will be able to survive the 
changed conditions and get established in this country. 

It may, however, be pointed out that legislation to safeguard against 
introduction of pests and diseases by overland routes are incomplete and 
require careful investigation. 

(ii) Under this heading, I will consider movement of affected plants 
from one part of the country to the other, including Indian States and 
possessions of foreign powers. At present there is no restriction against 
transport of affected plants from one part of the country to another. 
Potato moth, having been imported into Bombay from Italy, has come up 
to the Punjab. Similarly, scale insects, having spread in Kashmir, are 
likely to spread into fruit tracts of the Punjab. There is a considerable 
movement of fruit trees and other plants from one part of the oountrv 
to the other, and there is no legislation enforcing nurserymen to sell 
“ clean stock.’’ 

Legislation to safeguard against spread of pests and diseases should he 
effected. 

Question 17. — Aoricultural Industribs. — (c) Bee keeping , — ^The local 
supply of honey comes chiefly from wild bees mainly from the hilly localities 
and forests. Bee-keeping, however, is practised in the hilly tracts of the 
Punjab where people make hives of crude form in the walls of their huts 
So far, no attempt has been made by the Department of Agriculture to 
place this industry on a sound footing. 

There is great demand for bees of good breeds from all over the country, 
and it is essential that the Government in India should take up the 
question and investigate fully the present state of the industry and its future 
possibilities. The Central Government should start a few stations in 
suitable localities, under a qualified expert with an adequate staff. Ex- 
periments on the introduction of foreign strains, crossing, &c., should 
be carried out. 

The Government of the Punjab have already sanctioned an Assistant 
for this work and it is hoped will sanction the establishment of experiment 
and demonstration station. 

Sericulture (rearing of mulberry silkwormsj. — ^Sericulture is a well- 
established cottage industry in certain localities of the Punjab, such as 
G urdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Kangra and is practised in Sialkot, Rawalpindi, 
Campbellpur, Jhelum, Gujranwala, Lahore, Amritsar, Ambala and Sheik- 
•hupura. During 1926, the number of silkworm rearers was 1,216 and the 
total estimated produce of 275 maunds of dry cocoons was valued at 
Rs.44,()00. 

The spread of this industry is limited by climatic conditions, and it is 
only in the submontane tracts that it can be carried on successfully. 
Further, the development of this industry is limited by the available supply 
of mulberry trees. In very few localities are the worms reared on private 
trees and not less than 80 per cent, of worms are reared on trees growing 
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on tlio canal banks, along road sides or in forests. Tlie rearers are charged 
Rs.1-8-0 per ounce of seed reared when Government trees are used. 

The Department of Agriculture has during the last six years established 
mulberry plantations on the Upper Bari Doab Canal, and the work is 
being continued. If trees are available, the industry could be increased 
rapidly. 

Attempts have been made to produce seed locally, and it is hoped a 
grainage shall be established soon. 

The progress has not been satisfactory and this has been due to — 

(i) want of a definite policy, 

(ii) lack of co-operation between the various departments concerned 
in sericulture. 

Unless the Irrigation Department, Forest Department and District Boards 
undertake to plant mulberry trees nothing much can be achieved. 

The disposal of silk cocoons has also presented considerable difficulties. 
On account of depreciation in the value of the franc, big reeling factories 
are not prepared to buy silk cocoons. Reeling industry should therefore 
be encouraged. The Department of Industries has taken this matter in 
hand. 

[On an average by rearing one ounce of seed a famih’ can add to their 
net income a sum of Rs.50.] 

Lac Ondinire . — Lac grows naturally in Hoshiarpur District, where its 
total annual value is put down at 4 lakhs of rupees. Lac also grows in 
small quantities in Roktak, Gurgaon, Ambala, Kaugra and Gurdaspur 
Districts. The most favourable localities for lac culture are the submontane 
tracts. A farmer possessing 20 her trees {Zinyplnis jujiiba) may add to bis 
net income about Rs.OO a year. 

The yield of lac could be increased at least three times and it could be 
introduced into many localities. The mam obstacle in the way of the 
expansion of this industry are; — 

(i) Absence of organisation and ignorance of the methods of inocula- 
tion and proper cultivation of lac. 

(ii) Want of supply of good brood lac in sufficient quantity during 
years when local crop fails on account of high temperature. 

(Hi) Inadequate stafi. 

It was only recently (1925) that the local Government sanctioned <>ne 
Assistant for lac culture work. 

(h) Efforts should first be made to make people conscious of the fact 
that the conditions of their surroundings are unhygienic. A full and 
vivid account should be given of the factors responsible for dirt and disease, 
and consequences of these. An intensive propaganda should be carried out 
so that young and old, boys and girls have uppermost in their minds tlie 
feelings such as the following- — * kill the fly, it carries cholera,* ‘exter- 
minate the rat it spreads plague,* ‘ fill up that cesspool, it breeds mosqui- 
toes which carry malaria.’ When a strong community feeling against 
filth and disease has been created, then practical steps should be taken, 
campaigns organised, plane of action worked out in full details, and 
oo-operation of the people insured. The action when once started should 
he carried to the finish . in a most business-like manner. Societies of 
farmers with definite objects should be started and encouraged. Boys and 
girls are more susceptible to new ideas and should be employed for carry- 
ing out propaganda and actual measures against diseases. 

Enterprising farmers should be encouraged to build model houses witli 
good drainage, and model villages should be started in the new colonies. 

Investigations on the proper disposal of refuse should be undertaken 
so that the farmers are suggested methods which appeal to them. 
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Question 22. — Co-operation, — (b) (vii) Societies for joint farming, if 
established, will be a great blessing for the agricultural community. From 
the crop protection point of view such societies are a necessity. No measure 
of pest control can be successful unless carried out simultaneously over 
large areas. Cflean cultivation is impossible under the present condition, 
but, with the development of the co-operative movement the feeling of mutual 
help will develop and then it will be possible to attempt to oontrol such 
pests as sugarcane borers, the only satisfactory method against which 
16 the safe disposal of stubbles and destruction of alternative food plants. 

Similarly rat extermination societies, pest control and spraying societies 
and anti-disease societies will serve a very useful purpose. 

(c) I am certainly of opinion that legislation should be introduced in 
order to compel people to join in for the ^common benefit of all. 

Question 24 . — Attracting Capitol. — (a) Men of ' capital and enterprise ^ 
need no inducement to take to agriculture. In the past the land had been 
passing from the actual cultivators into the possession of men of capital, 
and the process was so rapid that special measures to protect the land- 
owner from the enterprising capitalist had to be devised and the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act was passed. 

The Punjab had been called ‘ a country of peasant proprietors,’ and the 
problem before the administration is ‘ How to maintain the peasant proprie- 
tor upon hie land in freedom and comfort? ’ Inducement offered to men 
of capital and enterprise will mean exploitation of land and labour. With 
capital and enterprise the land and labour can certainly be made to yield 
more but at the risk of killing the peasantry. The aim should not be the 
exploitation but the welfare of the zamindars. I am strongly of opinion 
that the State should take the place of men of capital and enterprise and 
keep out the individual profiteers from the field. 

Oral Evidence. 

46, '657. The Chairman. Mr Afzal Hussain, you are Entomologist to the 
Punj ab Government ? — ^Yes. 

46.658. We have your note of evidence; do you wish to add anything 
to it, or may we ask you a few questions? — I have nothing to add. 

46.659. Would you give the Commission quite shortly an account of 
your own training and past appointments? — I graduated from the Punjab 
University with honours in Zoology and I took the degree of Master of 
Science from the same University. After that I went to Cambridge where 
I took both parts of Natural Sciences Tripos; in the second part I studied 
Zoology and I got Class I honours, and I was awarded the Frank Smart 
Prize of the University of Cambridge. After taking my degree, I was 
in Cambridge for three years and I did research work on Applied Entomo- 
logy and also on crusacea. For research work I received scholarships 
from my college and grants from the India Ofi&ce, the Royal Society and 
the Balfour Research Fund of the University of Cambridge. I was awarded 
the Charles Darwin Priase of Christ’s College, Cambridge, for research work. 
I left England in December 1918 when I was appointed by the Secretary 
of State as Supernumerary Entomologist, Agricidtural Research Institute, 
Pusa. I was there for about eight months when I was transferred to the 
Punjab as Entomologist to the Punjab Government. I was retransferred 
to Pusa in April, 1925, as Officiating Imperial Entomologist and I was 
there for eighteen months. I returned to the Punjab last November. I have 
been conducting and guiding research work of the Entomological Section, 
Punjab. We have published! about 25 papers on original investigations. 

46.660. ^ You have had the experience of a training both in Europe as well 
as in this country. Do you think it is to the advantage of Indians that 
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they should go to Europe, or that they should be trained in India? — 
It would be a distinct advantage to Indians if they could go to Europe 
for higher training. 

46.661. Why is that so?— Because in this country at present we have not 
got the same atmosphere, the intellectual and educational atmosphere which 
exists in Western Universities. 

46.662. You think yourself that you have the teachers? — Very few of the 
same standard as you get in Cambridge or Oxford. 

46.663. At what stage in his career do you think an Indian should be 
advised to proceed abroad for higher education? — I am of opinion that an 
Indian gets the best advantage from his training in Western Universities 
when he goes after graduating from a University in this country. 

46.664. You think that he should go for his post-graduate training out 
of India, either to Europe or America? — Yes. 

46,666. I see from page 860 of your note that you are impressed with 
the soundness of the type of organisation of which the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee is an example. Bo you feel that that principle might 
be applied to research on other crops? — Yes, I think that principle should 
be applied to other main crops of the country. 

46.666. That is to say organisation on the basis of the crop rather than 
upon any territorial organisation? — ^Yes. 

46.667. Are you doing any teaching yourself? — ^Yes, I teach about two 
periods a weekj I lecture to the first year students. 

46, '068. Any graduates? — Entomology is not taught beyond the two first 
years in the Punjab Agricultural College. 

46.669. But I suppose you might find that a graduate was anxious to 
come to this college in order to be trained under your guidance? — ^Yes, I 
have had a very large number of them coming from the Government College 
at Lahore for training in entomology. 

46.670. What do you think of their standard of knowledge when they come 
to you? — The stan-dard of knowledge as far as entomology is concerned is 
very low. This is a specialised subject and there ie no institution in India 
where it is taught by anybody who is well acquainted with it. It is only 
taught as a very small part of a course in zoology and they do not go 
beyond the eight order stage which is very, very elementary indeed. 

46.671. Bo you not think that that is greatly to be regretted? — Yes, very 
greatly to be regretted. 

46.672. Would you turn to page 858 of your note : in answer to Question 
1 (a) you suggest the creation of a development fund. How do you suggest 
that any fund of that sort should be administered? — ^It would be adminis- 
tered, if we go in for centralised research, by the central institution or by 
the committee running that central institution. 

46.673. What, in your view, are the advantages of a development fund 
over the system by which research is financed year by year in the annual 
budget?— Under the present system when there is plenty of money the 
departments get quite enough and sometimes more than they require, and 
they spend on thin^ which probably do not bring good returns, whereas 
in years when no funds are available research suffers and progress is 
hindered. 

46.674. You cannot open and shut research like a concertina, can you? 
—No. 

46.675. What you want is to get security for the future and continuity 
of policy? — Yes. 

46.676. Would you turn to page 864 of your note. Question IS (2). You 
are dealing there with the danger of conveying epidemic diseases from one 
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district to another ajid yon say that at present there is no restriction 
against the transport of affected plants from one part of the country 
to another. Do you think it would he possible to institute any control 
of that sort? — ^It is quit© possible, but it would be dif&cult in the begin- 
ning. It is’ quite possible particularly if we have legislation to force 
people who own nurseries, to send out clean plants, without fungus and 
insect diseases. 

46.677. I see on page 864, in answer to our Question 17 (c), you say there 
IS a great demand for bees of good breeds from all over the country. Is 
the indigenous bee a good bee for making honey? — ^It is not very good. 

46.678. It is more militant than acquisitive? — ^Yes. 

46.679. What breed of bee do you suggest should be introduced .P — I have 
never done any work on apiculture myself; we shall have to investigate 
this matter by introducing various breeds from Italy, France, America, and 
so on. 

46.680. Is it mainly on dowering trees that the honey is made.? — Yes. 

46.681. One does not see many wild flowers in the jungle? — 'We find a 
large number in the hilly tracts. 

46.682. Is it only in the hilly tracts that you yourself think there is a 
future for bee-keeping? — ^Yes, mainly in the hilly tracts. 

46.683. Would you tell us what you regard as the two most important 
lines of research upon which you are engaged at this moment? — -We are 
engaged on the cotton pest, particularly the pink bollworm which we are 
studying from the meteorological point of view. We find that in the 
canal colonies where most of the cotton of the American variety is grown 
this pink bollworm is absent, while in the rest of the Punjab it is a very 
serious problem. We are studying the reason for that, so that we may 
discover what climatic conditions are favourable to its development and 
what are adverse to its increase in numbers. We are also, from the purely 
applied entomology point of view, studying the control of a very serious 
pest known as Amsacta, commonly called kutra. We planned a campaign 
last year to destroy this moth by light traps and next year we are organis- 
ing a very large campaign to demonstrate to the people the eficacy of the 
light traps. We are al^ carrying on the work of extermination of rats 
(I should rather say destruction because it is an animal which can never 
be exterminated). 

46,684. Let us take the moths first. What do these moths attack? — ^Prac- 
tically every crop. Then all over the Punjab the rat problem is very serious, 
and we send out a staff to teach the people the methods of rat destruction 
by poisoning and also by fumigation. 

46,686. Why does the rat come under the Entomologist? — ^Because there is 
nobody else to deal with it. The pink bollworm scheme is financed by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, and it was only three years ago that we 
started this work. 

46.686. So that that is a good instance of co-ordination? — Yes. 

46.687. And you are not troubled there with any fear for the future? — 
No. 

46.688. Nor any lack of co-ordination? — ^No. The scholar of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee was up at Pusa last year, and he was allowed by 
the Committee to visit the various centres where work on the pink bollworm 
was being carried out. 

46.689. How about your staff for that particular investigation? — I have 
^an Assistant in the Provincial grade, and under him there are three field 

assistants in the Subordinate grade getting about Rs.75. We have also a 
menial staff of field men for the ordinary routine work, 
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46.690. How about the amsacta moth?— Our present difficulty is that for 
nest year we have not got the funds even to take one village in a zail and 
demonstrate to the people how the work is done, and further there is no 
staff for such a big work. 

46.691. Do 3 ^ou choose your own lines of advance and research? — Yes, so 
far I have always chosen my own lines of research. 

46.692. Does that arrangement suit you or would you prefer to have some 
over-riding authority who would indicate the lines of progress which in his 
judgment you should pursue? — It is a very difficult question to answer; 
If the over-riding authority is very sympathetic, I would like to have an 
over-riding authority ; if the over-ndmg authority is a hindrance, I would 
much rather be left alone. Some persons hold that the ideal over-riding 
authority is one that lets you do what you like and takes the responsibility. 

46.693. Sir Thomas Middleton : You refer bo the absence of a research 
atmosphere in the Indian Universities, no doubt you are familiar with 
the history of research in our European Universities? — ^Yes, 

46.694. In what stage was science 75 years ago? Was there much of 
a research atmosphere then? — -Not quite so much. 

46.695. It does not take a very long period in a nation's history to 
create a research atmosphere if conditions are favourable? — ^It does not 
take very long at the present stage of our growth. 

46.696. What hope do you see of creating a research atmosphere in the 
Indian Universities — ^In the Indian Universities that atmosphere has 
already been created, I could refer to the Lahore University where they 
have a very good school of zoology and chemistry, and I believe they will 
very soon have good schools in other sciences. 

46.697. So that you think the prospects are quite hopeful? — Quite hopeful. 

46.698. Do you think all steps should be taken to foster the development 
of the research atmosphere in the Indian Universities — Certainly. 

46.699. You think we have enough agricultural colleges in the North 
of India? — ^Yes, I think we could reduce them by 50 per cent. 

46.700. You talk of combining the two colleges of Northern India; 
which do you refer to ? — ^I had particularly in mind the Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, and the Agricultural College, Cawnpore. 

46.701. How could you effect that combination of two institutions so 
far apart? In what way would you combine them? — ^I would change one 
into a purely research institute and the second intb an agricultural college; 
that is the most economical way of doing it. 

46.702. Have you found a need for conferences between research workers 
since you have returned to India? — Yes, the need is very great indeed. 

46.703. What opportunities have you had of meeting others engaged in 
entomological research? — At Pusa every other year there is a sectional 
meeting of the Entomologists; Entomologists from various Provinces go 
there and discuss various things, read papers and so on. 

46.704. Is that sectional meeting o-nce in two years sufficient, in your 
opinion, to secure the contact that is required? — ^That is the best that can 
be done. 

46.705. Mr, Barron : In answer to the Chairman, you said you had no 
funds for demonstrating your work on the kutra moth in villages? — ^Not 
sufficient funds. 

46.706. Have you applied for funds, or has the department applied for 
funds? — ^Not yet. We have only got Es.1,500 from the District Board of 
Hoshiarpur. The intention was that the department should approach the 
Government to contribute a similar sum from Government funds; that 
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would mean Rs.3,000; That is hardly enough, we want something like 
Rs.15,000. 

46.707. Has any such application been made to Grovernment? — No, not yet. 

46.708. Then it has not been refused ? — ^Not an this particular case. 

46.709. And, from past experience when your department has been able 
to prove the value of its research work, do you think it is likely that it 
will be refused when an application is made? — ^Yes; the proposal with 
regard to rat destruction has been with the Gkivernment for some years 
now and nothing has come out of it; I submitted a sericultural scheme, 
asking for a bigger staff, in 1921, but little has come of it either. 

46.710. Perhaps the Government is rather doubtful about the possibilities 
of the success of a campaign for exterminating rat® in the Punjab.? — have 
not been informed of it or I could have explained more fully that there 
is possibility of success. 

46.711. But this work on the kuira moth has been proved to be in the 
right direction? — Yes, that is my impression. 

46.712. In such cases are funds often refused? — cannot say in this case. 
Last year we had some money, bub it remiains to be seen whether BiS.15,000 
will be granted this year. 

46.713. Sir James Mackenna : Is it not a fact that these sectional meetings 
of Entomologists last for about five or six weeks and the proceedings run 
to three enormous volumes as a rule? — For the last two years we have had 
them only for a week, six days. 

46.714. You hiave cut them down? — Yes, the time has been cut down. 

46.715. You have had the advantage of service both at Pusa and in a 
Province ? — Yes. 

46.716. Do you think it is an advantage for provincial ofiioers to have an 
opportunity for a time of serving in the Imperial Department? — A very great 
advantage; it opens his eyes, he looks at things from a different point of 
view altogether, and he finds the problems are much bigger than he thinks 
when he is in a Province. I think I gained enormously by my stay at 
Pusa last time. 

46.717. Do you think a system of drafting an officer into Pusa from a 
Province for a period of years, or an interchange of Staff between the 
Provinces and Pusa for a period, would be of mutual help? — ^It would 
be of great help to the individual officer, though it would be difficult io 
carry on the work, because there would not be continuity of work. 

46.718. What opinion did you form of the quality of work being done at 
Pusa? — It is very difficult to say, but I do not think the quality of the 
work is such as we should expect from an All-India institution. 

46.719. Had you any experience of post-graduate students in your section 
when you were at Pusa? — ^Yes, I had one student who was there for a full 
course, and I had a number of students who were there only for a short 
while. 

46.720. What opinion did you form of their scientific attainment when 
they came to you ? — Their general knowledge of zoology was quite sound, but 
their knowledge of entomology was extremely poor. 

46.721. What would you say of the general standard of science instruction 
in India? — ^The teaching of zoology is quite good, but it does not compare 
with Part II of Cambridge University which is far higher; it is quite good 
and it is improving. 

46,722 And the standard of the student? — The standard of students is 
quite good. 
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46.723. Professor Ganguleei You kave just stated that the quality of 
scientific research in Pusa is not so high j why is that so ? — ^It is very difi&cult 
for me to go into the reasons. 

46.724. What is it due to: lack of equipment? — ^I’he equipment is quite 
good, the library is excellent, but I should say that the atmosphere is lacking 
and the personnel is probably not so good as it ought to be. 

46,726. You agree with me that Pusa has established itself as an important 
research station in the East? — ^Yes, certainly, because that is the only 
central research station in India. 

46.726. Would you not agree with me that the quality of work done by 
men like Lefroy, Butler and Howard has gained a reputation tor this insti- 
tution as an important research institution in the East!^ — Yes, certainly. 

I was thinking of the quality of the work done now. The first batch of 
workers certainly did splendid work. 

46.727. So you are of opinion that the quality of the work has deteriorated? 
— Yes. 

46.728. Would you like to develop Pusa as a post-graduate training 
institution? — ^Personally I should. 

46.729. Of the highest order ? — ^Yes. 

46.730. And you would have such a scientific staff there from whom 
research of the highest order may be expected — ^Yes. 

46.731. With regard to your own research work, from whom did the 
suggestion of the cotton pink bollworm research come? From the Central 
Cotton Committee? — We were asked by the Central Cotton Committee to 
state w'hether pink bollworm was a serious pest in that part of the Punjab 
which IS adjoining the United Provinces. We suggest^ we had no staff 
to do this work. Then they wanted to have a preliminary enquiry; we 
miade the preliminary enquiry, and we found it was a serious pest; but we 
could not take up this work unless staff was provided. Then they provided 
us with the staff and money and we are carrying on the investigation. 

46.732. So, the Indian Central Cotton Committee put aside some funds for 
you for this purpose? — ^Yes. 

46.733. Have you a separate officer under you? — Yes. 

46,733a. As regards your own work I think you said, in answer to the 
Chairman, that you have published 25 papers of entomological research? 
— Yes. 

46.734. Are these papers on one definite problem, or on a variety of 
subjects? — They are on different subjects, different insects. 

46.735. Is it more or less systematic work or research on economic ento- 
mology? — ^It is almost all applied work. 

46.736. That is to say, whenever you have undertaken research into a 
pairticular insect or a particular problem, you have carried it through?— 
I cannot say about every insect, but I think I can say we have completely 
studied about three insects, 

46.737. 'So far as you are concerned there is there the continuity of 
research which you are very anxious to see in our research stations? — Yes, 
as far as entomology is concerned. 

46.738. On page ^6 of your note you say that the money has been spent 
on some problems of very remote interest to the cultivator ; would you kindly 
tell us what are the problems you have in mind, giving us one or two 
instances? — It has been brought to the notice of the Commission that 
research on wireless telegraphy has been carried on by the Agricultural 
Department ; in my opinion researches on wireless telegraphy are outside the 
scope of an agricultural officer. 
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46.739. But it has a bearing on the question of propaganda? — So ha« 
njalaria a bearing on the efficiency of the cultivators. 

46.740. Then you suggest, as one of the causes of this unsatisfactory 
degree of progress, that in some cases hobbies which are decidedly outside 
the work of an expert have been indulged in at the expense of more useful 
workj could you cite one or two instances of that? — have just cited an 
instance which might be considered to be a hobby. 

46.741. Is that the only case you have in mind when you make that 
remark? — had not the time, but 1 suppose one could certainly point out 
other cases also. 

46,743. In your own research work is there any such thing as team work? 
— ^Not exactly. 

46.743. You understand what I mean: whenever, for instance, you want 
to study the life cycle of a particular insect, are you in touch with the 
other sections of the research institute? — ^There is no provision for that. 

46.744. So you are not in touch with the other scientific departments 
in your own field of research? — ^No. 

46.745. There you are not able to attack any problem in all its bearings? 
— ^No, we only go on on our own lines; that is one of the most serious 
drawbacks. 

46.746. That is to say, the right wing of the laboratory does not know 
what the left wing is doing? — ^The right wing sometimes does not know 
what the central hall is doing. 

46.747. You say here, as far as your department is concerned, there is 
mutual exchange of monthly reports between Pusa and Lyallpur? — Yes. 

46.748. Is that your innovation? — No, T think it is from the Imperial 
Entomologist; he suggested it. 

46.749. How is this system working? — ^It is simply a routine matter; we 
send round what we are doing and they send round what they are doing, 
but it does not lead anywhere. 

46.750. Does not it assist you in your work? — Very little. 

46.751. Are you very much handicapped with administrative duties? — 
Very much. 

46.752. Do you want an officer, or would a secretary solve the difficulty? 
— ^It oo-mes to the same thing whatever name you give him. I used the 
word “ officer ” in a very general sense. 

46.753. What is the nature of the administrative work that you have 
to do? — We have to write a number of reports and answer a number of 
enquiries. 

46.754. Eeports on your own work? — ^Reports on the development of 
agriculture or sericulture, or a scheme for apiculture. 

46.755. Surely that is technical work? — In a way it is. 

46.756. These duties are not administrative duties? — ^They take a lot of 
time which could be devoted to research work. 

46.757. Mr, Calvert: I understand that in this Province sericulture is 
under you? — Yes. 

46.758. In other Provinces it is under the Director of Industries and 
not under the Entomologist; are you satisfied with the arrangement? — ^I 
am not quite satisfied with the arrangement; I have suggested in the 
scheme which I submitted in 1921 that a separate officer should be appointed, 
and when the industry is big enough it should be handed over to that 
•separate officer. 

Mr, Mohammad Afzal Hussain, 
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46.759. And, of course, the same with regard to lac? — ^Yes. I have now 
suggested that if they cannot have a separate officer for sericulture they 
should have a separate officer for sericulture, lac culture and apiculture. 

46.760. And put him under the Director of Industries? — It does not 
matter where he works, but he should not be under the Entomologist. 

46.761. Is this work on sericulture and lac distracting your attention 
from more important work? — Greatly. 

46.762. Mr. Kamat : With reference to this social atmosjphere which you 
wish to establish and for which you suggest social functions such as tea 
parties, supposing grants were given by Government for tea parties, do 
you hope to solve the problem in that way? — ^I do not think people in the 
Punjab are so miserly as to take money from the Government for these 
tea parties; if the heads of the institution start this work, people would 
contiibute money for these social gatherings. 

46.763. What is lacking at present? — An inclination on the part of the 
heads of institutions to take an active part in the social life of the 
institutions. 

46.764. Mr. Boherts : Do you regard it as the ideal that post-graduate 
training should be mainly in foreign countries or would you like to see it 
developed in India? — ^I would like to see the post-graduate training 
developed in India as much as possible, but I would still prefer the post- 
graduate student to go and visit other centres of research. 

46,765 Your idea is that the best training, as far as you can see, is 
always likely to be obtained in some other country P — For some time to come 

(The witness withdrew.) 

{TKb Commission then adjo'urned, this concluding the public sittings ol 

Lyallpur.) 
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INDEX. 

^Figures in brackets refer to pages, other figures to questions.) 
Administration : 

Agricultural Department, see that title. 

Board of Agriculture, value of, Milne 41,815. 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, satisfactory results anticipated, Sir 
Mehdi Shah 45,949-50. 

Board of Communications, composition and functions, <feo., Mitchell 
43,957-60, 43,972-5. 

OrvxL Servants : 

One month^s course for, in rural economy at Lyallpur College, 
Brownlie 45,835-7. 

Training in public -health administration, proposal, Forster (511), 
43,993-4, 44,107-9. 

Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, retention of, and 
shoarbening of period of abeyance of appointment, advocated, Sangster 
( 1 - 2 ). 

Co-operation Department, see under Co-operation. 

Co-operation between various departments, Milne 41,756-62. 

Deputy Commissioners, see under Land Revenue. 

District Boards, see that title. 

Education D^artment, see under Education, 

Engineering Congress, nature of, and value of work, &c., White 43,642-7, 
43,651-2, 43,661; Smith 43,648-50, 43,653-61, 43,662. 

Finance Department, surrender of Government responsibilities to, 
Brayne (58). 

Forest Department, see under Forests. 

Government out of touch with local needs and local conditions, Brayne 

m- 

Income-tax Department, applications received from B.Sc. graduates, 
Lyallpur Agricultural College, for employment in, and refused. 
Darling 44,720-1, 44,733-5. 

Irrigation Department, see under Irrigation. 

Judicial * 

Civil judiciary, recruitment of more zamindars and agriculturists 
desirable, Mohammed Nawaz Kham (103), 40,857-60; Lai Chand 
40,938; Wilson (808), 46,436-41. 

Jirga system in Dera Ghazi Khan, Wilson 46,441-4. 

Meteorological Department : 

Improvement in service, proposals for, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
(862). 

no Practical service, Wilson (807). 

Records of humidities, wind velocities and directions desired, Mikie 
Records kept by, and value of, Milne (166). 

Rural papers should be supplied iwith information, Lai Chand (107). 
early Warning of oncoming attacks of radiation would be useful, 
Trought 46,600^1. 

Military Grass Farms, Department of Government of India : 

greater Co-operation with Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
advocated, Townsend (666), 45,143-5, 45,266-7. 

Value of, Townsend (666). 

Motor transport for agricultural produce, little scope for, Mitchell 
43,943-4. 

Post Oppices : 

Extension into rural areas. Government should lay down policy of, 
Lai Chand (107). 

Free carriage of letters to Agricultural Department advocated, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 

Increase of, necessary. Sir Mehdi Shah (740) ; Sampuran Singh (796). 
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Administration— coTiid. 

Post Opeicbs — contd. 

Inefficient, and increase advocated, Fazl Ali (836). 
in Rural areas, increase advocated and power to receive and disoatcli 
insured letters, Strickland (291), 42,131-2, 42,318. ^ 

Usefulness of, Wilson (807). 

in Village where not paying. Co-operative Societies should make 
up deficiency, Sampuran Singh (796). 

Raiimays : 


some Agricultural districts in need of, not served by, Fazl Ali (836), 
46,553-5. 

Development programme referred to, Milne (166), 41,539. 
Electrification, position re, Battye 44,505, 44,509-14. 

Exhibition trains, proposal, Mohammad Afzdl Eussain (862). 
Facilities, improvement needed, Fazl Ali (839-40). 

Feeder line desirable in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,771-2. 

Freight rates: 

Concessions for manures, fertilizers, seeds, &c., advocated, Lai 
Ghand (107) ; Wilson (806) ; Mohammad Afzal E'ussain (862), 
Concessions for transport of fodder to famine areas, Milne (209). 
Fruit, rough handling of, Hardat Singh 42,490. 

Grain elevators, see that title. 

Inspectors for goods, recruitment from retired military officers and 
posting on all important stations advocated, Lai Ghand (107). 
Gauge, Walton 44,932. 

Motor transport competition, and steps taken to meet, Walton 
44,935-8, 44,990-4. 

Motor transport development as feeder to, welcomed, but not to be 
undertaken by railways, Walton 44,933-4. 

Pilfering, Qovan 40,509-13. 

Recruitment of agricultural classes into various departments, proposal, 
Lai Ghand 49,9St-71. 


Roads : 

Bad condition of, Lai Ghand (107); Mitchell 43,938. 

Class n, amount granted to local autliorities in connection with, in 
current year, Mitchell 43,947. 

Classification of, and policy re, Mitchell 43,947-56. 

Conditions in Dora and Jhelum districts, Wilson (806-7), 46,401-3. 
Culverts should be erected wherever necessary, Fazl Ali (836). 
Development programme referred to,^ Milne (166). 

Development of radial roads to stations advocated before develop- 
ment of roads parallel to railways, Walton 44,937-8, 44,956-60. 
Expenditure on, in Jhelum district, and inadequacy of, and need 
for better engineering staff, Wilson (806-7),^ 46,330-2. 
Experiments, <question of organisation of, Miteh^l 43,981. 
improved Facilities advocated, Fazl Ali (836). 

Improvement : 

Experimental work, need for, Mitchell (504). 

Needed Mitchell (503); Naraindra Nath (574). 

Kutcha, bad condition of, but improvement in progress by Board ot 
Communications and stimulus advocated, Townsend (666). 
Legislation necessary for widening, Lai Ghand (107). 

Maintenance and repairs, drawbacks of contract system, Wilson 
(807), 46,330. 

Metalled : 

Grants-in-aid to District Boards, improvement as result, 
Mitchell (503). 

Necessity of, for agriculturists, Sir Mehdi Shah (740). 
Programme, Mitchell (50^. « , 

Metalling of canal banks and opening to public traffic advocated, 
Sampurcm Singh (796), 46,274-5. 

Rchtak district, Lai Ghand 40,951-2. 

Sholapur, raising of loan to meet expenditure on improvements, 
Mitchell 43,98£4. 
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Administration — contd. 

Roads— contd. 

Tolls: 

on Boat bridges and ferries, Mitchell 43,964. 

Institution or, as means of developing roads, never seriously 
considered, Mitchell 43,966«-8. 

on Rawalpmdi-Murree road only, Mitchell 43,964-5, 43,986-6. 
Unfit for rapid transport, Naraindra Nath (674). 

Unmetalled district roads, importance of, and steps taken by Com- 
munications Board for encouragement, Mitchell (608-4). 

Village : 

Sad conditions, Lai Chamd (107), 40,924. 

Improvement : 

Grants-in-aid by Communications Board to District 
Boards, and progress of work, Mitchell (604). 

Necessary for agricultural development, Brownlie (712). 
as Result of grants by Communications Board and further 
sekemes, Mitchell 43,961. 

by Villagers, question of possibility, Brayne, 40-793-800; 
Mitchell 43,969-70. 

Paiichayats, power to raise funds for, but power not exercised, 
Mitchell 43,969, 43,976-9. 

Transfer to District Boards advocated, Lai Chand 40,925-31. 
Staff, deputation or study leave, value of. Darling 44,707-10. 

Steamship companies, concessions for imports and carriage of manures, 
fertili 2 rers, seeds, implements and machinery advocated, Mohammad 
Afeal Kussain (862). 

Telbgbaphs : 

Canal, opening of, to the public advocated, Lai Chand (107); Sam- 
purom Singh (796.) 

Facilities, improvement needed, Fassl Ali (836). 

Increase of, necessary, Sir Mehdi Shah (740). 

Information regarding appearance of pests and diseases should be 
sent free of charge, Mohammad Afzal Muisain (862). 

Market news should be supplied at low rates, Mohammad Afzal 
BLussam (862). 

Track or half-track vehicles, question of scope for, Mitchell 43,946-6. 
Tramways, opening for, very limited, Mitchell 43,941-2. 

Veterinary, see that title. 

Wiubless : 

Broadcasting, development of, in villages advocated, and advan- 
tages anticipated from, scheme for, Milne (167), 41,64D-1; Strick- 
land (291), 42,133-5; Brownlie (710-1, 45,546-7, 45,727. 

Development of, advocated for education of the people, Brownlie 
(712). 

Market news should be supplied at low rates, Mohammad Afzal 
Eussain (862). 

Propaganda by, scope for, Brayne (64). 

Research on, by Agricultural Department, criticism, Mohammad 
Afzal Eussain 46,738. 

Agricultural Department. 

Assistance and advice received from, Vjjcd Singh ^,976-8* 

Attaching of young forest ofilcers to, for short periods never considered, 
Mayes 45,322. 

Attention to irrigated and harani land, question of proportion, Brayne 
(64), 40,518-21; Milne 41,520-9, 41,740, 42,069-70, 42,100-3; 

Darling 44,609; Townsend 45,134-6; Brownlie 45,842-9; Wilson 46,306. 
Budgets of, from 1906 onwards, and expenditure, Milne (226), 41,847; 

41,922-7. 42,013-7; Brownlie (708). 

Control or cattle breeding by, reasons for, Milne (197-8), 41,736-8. 
Control of Civil Veterinary Department by, see under Veterinary. 
Co-operation with Irrigation Department, Songster 401,133-7, 40,151; 
Milne 41,546-50. 

Cultivators have confidence in recommendations of, when they see things 
practically done, Shiv Dev Singh 43,064. 

Decentralisatio-n necessary, MUne 41,729. 

Diagram showing links between various officers and staff of Veterinary- 
Department and, Milne (288). 
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Agricultural Department— conM, 

Dibbotob OP Agrixiltubb ; 

Appointment from Agricultural Service advocated if right type ot 
man available, if not appointment must be from outside, Towns- 
end 45,132-3. 

Chief veterinary officer as, question of, Townsend 45,248-9. 

Control of Civil Veterinary Department by, see under Veterinary. 
District staff, personal knowledge of cultivators necessary, Cole (486), 

Engineering Section: 

Assistant Engineer, temporary appointment but permanent official 
needed, Brownlie (709), 45,655. 

Dynamometer -tests used in designing implements, Brownlie 45,873. 
Hydraulic station for measurement and investigation of water re- 
quirements of different crops, installation of, very important, bul 
not yet undertaken, Brownhe (709), (712), 45,530, 45,674. 

Progress hampered for want of trained assistants, and question of 
possibility of obtaining, Brownlie (708), (709), 45,525-9. 

Work re implements, Brownlie 45,654-64. 

Workshop, facilities, expenditure, etc., Brownlie 45,670-3. 

Expansion programmes, and position re, Milne (162), (166), 41,446-61. 
41,847-9, 41,895-901, 41,914-39, 42,064-8. 

Experts, superficial nature of knowledge of, Eardat Singh (334). 

Five years’ programme, probable financial requirements, Milne^ 
41,455-6, 41,914, 41,928-31. 

Heads of districts should be kept informed about uork of, Wilson (806), 
46,374-5. 

Horticulture, need for separate department of, Eardat Singh (332). 
Inadequacy of services, Brayne (64); Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,838. 
Mukaddams, salaries, Strickland 42,316. 

slow Progress and reasons, Mohamrmd Afzal Eussain (856-7), 46,738-56. 
Propaganda and publicity, appointment of special officer for, advocated, 
Milne (190), 41,765-6, 42,058. 

Publications, Milne 42,055-8, 42,104-5. 

Records of experiments, keeping of, Milne 41,440-1. 

Relations with other Departments, Milne 41,662, 41,708-9, 41,717, 
41,721-2,* 8trichla/nd 42,166-7; Amall (561); Mayes 45,3^.^ 
great Service ^ done by, but improvement and extension needed, 
Sampuran Singh (796). 

Services, not properly provided for, Fazl Ali (836). 

State : 

Aissistants ; 

Qualifications required, Milne 42,026, 42,030. 

Probation, 42,031. 

Difficulty of obtaining, and men should be taken from ou-bside 
province or outside India when desirable, Milne 41,488-93. 
for Field work, training, Milne 42,023-4. 

Inadequate, Cole (486). 

Increase needed, Cole 43,919. 

Indian, propoelals re training, Milne 41,506-8. 

Officers appointed under terms of Lee Commission, importance of 
facilities for study abroad, Lander (750), 45,998. 

Recruitment of zamindars to large proportion of posts advocated, 
Lai Chand 40,971. 

Salaries, and desirability of increasing, in order to attract properly 
qualified men, Milne 41,459-62, 41,492-3, 42,027-9. 

Specialist and research, recruitment, qualifications and training, 
Milne 42,032-44. 

Supply of, and desirability of getting 5 years programme sanctioned 
with view to training of, Milne 41,457-9, 42,018-22. 

Training, scholarship scheme should be useful, Milne 42,042-4. 
more Training and practical experience needed. Cole 43,837-9. 

Staff and organisation, Milne 41,442-5, 41,895-901. 

iv 
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Agricultural Department — contd. 

Subordinate service, pay and prospects should be improved, Lai Chand 
(107). 

Superior Provincial Service, recruitment, position re, Milne 41,494-500. 


Agricultural Indebtedness: 

Ahadi litigation, and District Boards should have power to improve 
village sites, Jual Chand 41,003-11. 

Alienation of Land Act, see that title. 

Akbitbation Societies : 

dosing down of, and regret at, Lai Ghcund 40,932-7. 

Establishment advocated, Lai Chand 41,009-11. 

Benami practice, working of, and amendment of law proposed, Ghulaia 
Easan Khan (394), 43,316-6. 

Oattle dealers, giving of cattle on credit, system, Shiv Lev Singh 
43,098-101. 

Causes of, Brayne (65); Muhammed Nawaz Khcun (103); Lai Chatid 
(108), 41,002; StHekland (293), 42,249-50, 42,357; Ghulam Hasan 
Khan (393); Shiv Dev Singh (385); Darling (583-4). 44,678-80; 
Gnlshan Bai (664); Sh Mehdi Shah (740); Wilson (808), 46,365-6; 
Fazl Ali (836-7^ 

Cbebit: 

•Cheap, danger of, Strickla/nd (291), 42,137. 

•Control of: 

should be Left to co-operative societies, Led Chand (108). 
Proposal, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103). 

Easy, danger of, when no distinction made between productive and 
unproductive loans, Darling 44,845. 

Restriction, probable resentment by persons not belonging to 
agricultural tribes, King (471), 43,680. 

Restriction or further control not advocated, GhuLcum Easan Khan 
(394); Gulshan Bai (650. 

Sources of, Muhammed J^awaz Khan (103); Strickland (292); Shiv 
Dev Singh (386) ; Ghulam Easan Khan (393) ; Gulshan Bai (654) ; 
Sir Mehdi Shah (741); Wilson (808); Fazl Ali (837). 

Supply of, by non-co-operative means, danger of, Strickland (291), 
42,136-7 . 

Execution of decrees for money, result of present system of law, Ghulam 
Easan Khan 43,149. 

Giovernment control of lands in case of very heavy indebtedness, pro- 
posal, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Homestead Law, advocated in some directions, Darling (585). 

Increase by heavy burden of land revenue on owners of small holdings, 
Lai Chand 40,995. 

Insolvency should be made easier, Ghulam Easan Khan (394), 43,150-3. 
Insolvency Act, objection to principle, Strickland 42,414-5. 

Insolvency Commission proposed for more backward districts, Ghulam 
Easan Kham (394). 

Joint Stock Banks, development of, possibility of investment in, would 
decrease moneylending, Da/rling (584), 44,614-9, 44,839-42. 

Legislation in Kashmir State, and question of application in India, 
Strickland (292), 42,206-8. 

Legislation, importance of including precise issues to be decided, 
Strickland (293), 42,143-4, 42,391-7. 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, Brayne (65-6); Lai 
Chand (108), 41,003-11, Strickland (S92), (298), 42,139-41; Ghulam 
Easan Khan (394), 43,150-3, 43,184-8 ; Darling (584), 44,610, 44,614-9, 
44,715-7, 44,83942; Gulshan Bai (654); Sir Mehdi Shah (741); Wilson 
(m-Q); Fazl Ali (m). 

no special Measures desirable. Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

MONErLENDEBS : 

Accounts, compulsory keeping of: 

Difficulty, Darling 44,724-6. 

Proposal, Strickland (298) ; Ghulam Easan Khan (394), 

jIO T Oil Q \ 
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Agricultural Indebtedness— 

Monetlendbrs — contd. 

Affected by co-operatiTe societies in G'ajarat, Fazl Ah 46,630. 
Agriculturist : 

Pew known, Wilson 46,377. 

Increasing in number among Sikhs and Hindus but not 
Number not increasing, Sampuran Singh 36,276. 

Attempt to abolish debts to, by advancing money to tenants, but 
failure, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,868-73. 

Borrowing from, and from credit societies. Sir Mehdi Shah 45,959. 
Borrowing from credit societies in order to pay, Sir Mehdi Shah 
45,913, 45,947. 

Decline in, due to co-operative movement, Barling 44,714. 

Decline of business. Shiv Bev Singh 43,040, 43,071. 

Decrease of, in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,664. 
little Discrimination by. in loans. Barling 44,846. 
probable Effect on, of development of Co-operation movement, 
Sirichland 42,196-8. 

Evils of system. Barling 44,674r7. 

Investment of money in Co-operative movement, Shiv Bev Singh 
43,041. 

Land owning by, Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,242-3. 
present Position of. Barling (592-4), 44,605. 

less Prosperous than formerly^ Lyallpur district. Sir Mehdi Shah 
45,958, 46,961. 

Rates of interest charged : 

Effect of Co-operative movement on, Strickland 42,195, 
42,431-2. 

not considered too High generally having regard to risks, 
Barling 44,613. 

Regulation of, impossibility. Sir Mehdi Shah 45,960, 45,962. 
Restriction of term of loan, not considered possible, Barling 
44,852-3. 

Moh-tgagb and Sale : 

Automatic termination after term of years, proposal, Brayne (65), 
40,824-33. 

Limibation of 20 years : 

Extension to mortgages between zemindars and zemindars, 
question of. King 43,749. 

Proposal. Ghulam Hasan Khan (394), 43,230-1. 

Limitation of light of : 

Advocated, Shiv Bev Singh (386). 

Advocated when other party a non-cultivator, Fazl Ali (837). 
Mortgaged lands redeemed, Sialkot District, Shiv Bev Singh 43,071. 
Non-Terminable : 

Extension of principle beyond scope of Land Alienation Act not 
necessary, King (472). 

should be Prohibited, Lai Cliand (108); Shiv Bev Singh (386); 
Ghularn Hasan Khan (394). 

Prohibition advocated when other party a non-cultivator, Fazl 
Ah (837). 

Prevention when holdings below certain area advocated, Samvuran 
Singh (796). 

Redemption facilities advocated, Fazl Ali (837). 
further Restriction of right advocated, Naraindra Nath (574), 
44,674-5. 

Rata of interest, imposition of maximum, not considered possible, 
Barling 44,843-4, 

Redemption of Mortgages Act, proposed extension, Lai Qhand (108), 
40,939-41; Stricklcmd (292). 

Reduction, importance of, Lander (749). 

Regulation of Accounts Act passed but disallowed, and question of value 
of, Strickland 42,310-1, 42,407-8. 

Repayment, causes preventing, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103); Strick- 
land (292); Shiv Bev Singh (386); Ghulam Hasan Khan (393^); 
Bo/rVmg (584); Gulshan Bai (654); Sir Mehdi Shah (741); Wilson 
(m); Fazl Ah (837). 
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Agricultural Indebtedness — contd. 

Special form of agricultural insolvency, proposal, Brayne (66-6); Fazl 
Ali (837), 46,525. 

Summary system of debt settlement proposed in certain areas, Strichland 
(292-3), 42,139-40; (298), 42,414-5. 

UsuJEtious Loans Act : 

Application should be made more stringent, Wilson (808). 
practically a Dead letter, Sampuran Singh (796), 46,279. 

Enforcement advocated, Mnhammed Nawaz Khan (103); Sampuran 
Singh (796), 46,253-4; Fazl Ali (837). 
wider Enforcement of. needed, Lai Chand (108), 40,938. 
IneHectiveness of, and proposed amendment, Strickland (292), (298), 
42,141, 42,209-10, 42,311, 42,391-7. 

Repeal proposed, Ghulam Husani Khan (394). 

Usury Act, proposal, Brayne (65). 

Agricultural Industries: 

Advantage to be derived by cultivators, Townsend 45,148. 
Basket-making, Milne (210). 

Beb-kessping : Milne (213). 

Clunabio condiiions on the whole unsuitable for, Townsend 45,281-2. 
Despised by average peasant, Townsend (667). 

Failure of attempt to encourage, Milne 41,846; Townsend 45,279. 
Prospects of, and proposals tor Grovernment investigation and 
encouragement, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864), 46,677-82. 

Coal and salt mines, subsidiary employment in, Wilson (816). 
Co-operative ginning factories, proposal, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Cottage industry would be narmtul to husbandry, Narainara Nath 
(576), 44,552-4. 

Cotton ginning; Milne (213). 

Government encouragement, proposals for, Ujjal Smgh (376). 
Cultivators have hardly any spare time, Naraindra Nath (575-6), 
44.537-8. 

Dismclination of Jat cultivator for secondary industrial occupations 
decreasing, Ujjal Singh 42,914. 

Egret farming in Dera Ghazi Kban, Wilson 46,426-35. 

Electrical power, anticipated provision of, Batty e (649). 

Encouragement of adoption of, means, Fazl Ali (839). 

Essential oils, distillation, work being carried out by Sardar Puran 
Singh, Milne (213-4). 

Flower growing, proposed encouragement, Brayne (72). 

Fruit growing, see that title. 

Government assistance, proposals, Sampuran Smgh (79); Sir Mehdi 
Shah (741), 45,966-6; Fazl All (839). 

Indotsthial concbbns, removal to rural areas: 

Desirable, Fazl Ali (839). 

Valueless as means of providing subsidiary employment, Milne (214). 

Intensive studt of industries: 

Extent of scope for, Wilson (816). 

Recommended, Shiv Dev Singh (387); Brownlie (714); Fazl Ali (839). 
Lao culture: Milne (213). 

Development, proposals for, and obstacles, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
(865). 

Position at present, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (865). 

Separate officer for, instead of being under entomologist, desirable, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,759-61. 

Prospects, Wilson (816), 46,346-7. 

None, at present, Townsend 45,291-2. 

Obstacles in way of development of, Brayne (71-2) ; Milne (213) ; Strick- 
land (295) ; Ujjal Singh (376) ; Shiv Dev Singh (387) ; Wilson (816) ; Fazl 
Ali (839). 

Official guidance, need for. Shiv Dev Singh 43,111-6. 
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Agricultural lndustries-~co?it(i. 


Oil industry, see that title, 

Olives, attempt to grow, but discouragement by forest officials, Wilson 
(816), 46,367, 46,417-24. 

Poultry keeping : Milne (211), 41,844-6, 42,003-4. 

Dried eggs, export question, Stiickland 42,155. 

Marketing of eggs, difficulty^ Strickland 42,154. 

Social prejudice against, Strickland (295). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, State assistance 
needed, Ujjal Singh (376), 43,010-4; Shiv Dev Singh (3S7); Sir Mehdi 
Shah (741), 45,966-6. . . . ^ 

Producers must set up own retail shops in towns, for industries to be 
successful, Strickland (295). 

Provision needed, Gulshan Bai (654). 

Requirements for starting, Battye (649) 

Rice-bulling, Milne (213). 


Rice straw : 

Government should start model factories for utilisation of, for paper 
or crude alcohol, Naraindra Nath (576^, 44,561-2. 

Utilization of, for paper shoukl have a future, Wilson (816), 
Rope-making, Milne (210); Shiv Dev Singh 43,117. 


Sericulture * 

Encouragement, proposals for, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (865). 
Present position, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864-5) 

Separate officer for, instead of being under entomologist, desirable, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,757-61. 

Taking up of, by cultivators desirable, Townsend 45,148. 

Work re, Milne (211-3). 

Silk-rearing, Milne (210). ^ i • 77 j /ofvffv 

must be Done in homes of workers to be successful, Strickland (295), 


42,153. 

■Sugar industry, see that title, ... , , 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack season, 
Brayne (71); Milne (209-10); Ujjal Singh (376); Shiv Dev Singh (387); 
Wilson (815-6); Wilson (839). 


Vegetable growing: 

Encouragement : 

Measures taken by Government, Milne (211), 41,658-9. 

Proposed, Brayne (72). 

Personal experience, Hardat Singh 42,510-5. 

Possibilities of, Ujjal Singh (376). r / 7 iL 7 \ 

Preservation of vegetables, research advocated, Lander 

45,987-9. 


Agricultural Labour: 

Attraction of, to areas where thei’e is a shortage, good remuneration as 
a means of, Fazl Ali (839). q. « 

Idle periods and bad effects of. Darling 44,783-5. , . . ^ , 

Influx from Rajputana for wheat harvest m canal colonies, Townsend 

(667). 

Shortage: Sir Mehdi Shah 

in Dera, and reasons, Wilson (816). 

None, Shiv Dev Singh (3S7), 

Serious, no complaints heard, Milne (214). _ _ _ « 

no 'Special measures required to attract, Shiv Dev Smgh (387); Town- 
send (G67) •, Wilson (SIQ). 
nO' Surplus labour, Sir Mehdi (741). 

Unconscientious, Hardat Singh 42,435-6. 

UnOULTIVATEI) abbas ; x m -in\ Af \ OftK R 

Colonisation system, 40>265-6. 

Development, proposals for, Milne (214) ; ^^^7>uran Smgh (np. 
no special Measures needed to facilitate occupation of. Shiv Dev 

0 ^up^atio?^and development of, Fazl Ali (839). 

Women’s work in fields, Milne 41,726-7. 
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Agricultural and rural development, danger of attempting to proceed too 
fast, Darling (587), 44,620-1. 

Agriculturists and non-agriculturists, classification and attitude of, 
Sampuran Singh 46,290-8. 

Alienation of Land Act: 

Benefit of, to weaker cultivators. Darling 44,854-5. 

Classification under, criticism, u^lshan Bai 45,035-7, 45,070-3, 45,086-7, 
45,089-90. 

Consolidation of large estates as result of, and drawback of, Wilson 
(809), 46,339-41. 

Different treatment of agricultural and non-agricultural tribes. King 
(471), 43,707-10, 43,726-8, 43,737-43, 43,759. 

Enactment of legislation on lines of, in every .province advocated, 
Ghiilam Sasan Khan (394). 

Enquiry into subject required, Naraindra Nath (575). 

Exemption of certain classes from, proposal, Naraindra Nath (674-5), 
44,569-70, 44,675. 

Failure to achieve objects, Gulshan Bai (664-6), 45,094, 45,097-8, 45,117-8, 
Minor defects, Wilson (809), 46,338-9. ^ , 

Non-agriculturists not absolutely debarred from buying agricultural 
land by, Townsend 45,196-9. 

Object of, Townsend 45,184. . 

Obstacle to men taking to agriculture and reconsideration advocated. 
Darling (586), 44,631-4, 44,687-703, 44,730-2, 44,736-42, 44,866-61, 
44,879, 

Origin of. King 43,768; Gulshan Bai 45,022-6, 45,119-28. 

Popular with agriculturists, Townsend (p66), 45,183-9. 

Population of notified tribes, Gulshan Bai 45,027-8. 

Practices for circumvention of, should be made penal, Ghulam JSasan 
Khan (394). 

Reconsideration* of , undesirability of, at present time, Townsend 45,194. 
Restrictions under, comparison with restrictions under customary law, 
Gulshan Bai 45,015-21, 46,088. 

Results of, Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,150-6; King (471), 43,755-7; 
Naraindra Nath (574), 44,670; Gulshan Bai (654-5), 45,038-52, 45,091-4, 
45,114-8; Sir Mehdi Shah 45,969: Wilson (819). 

Success of, StricJcland (293), 42,142-3. 

Value of, Townsend (666). 

Working of, Gulshan Bai (654), 46,104-11; Townsend 45,190-3. 
Zamindars not prevented from getting credit by, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
43,241. 

All-World Tropical Institute, question of desirability, Darling 44,6i27-9. 

ANDERSON, Sir George, M.A., Kt., C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction: 
(345-360), 42,596-42,884. 

District Boards: 

Apathy of some, in regard to compulsory education, 42,664. 

Grants to, system, 42,749-60, 42,852-3. 

Education ; 

Adult : 

Libraries started to prevent relapse into illiteracy, (349), 
42,638-41, 42,651. v 

System, cost, etc., (349-50), 42,638-51, 42,677-83. 

Agricultural 

Lyal^ur College: 

Cost of, 42,771-3, 42,870-7. 

Three years' course desirable if general education up to 
intermediate stage received elsewhere, 42,757-60, 42,822, 

42,864. ^ i > 

as Matriculation subject, 42,867-9. 
in Middle schools, desirable, 42,606. 

institutions not desirable for boys below age of 

IT POO O 
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ANDERSON, Sir George, M.A., Kt., C.I.E.— cojitd. 

Education — contd. 

Agricultural — contd, 

in Vernacular middle schools: 

Farms, visitors to, 42,694-5. 

Piofits of boys’ work at present paid over to Treasury but 
change of system desired, 42,691, 42,847-8. 

Students, after careers, 42,621-3. 

System, coat, etc., and results, (349), 42,^23-8, 42,684-91, 
42,694-5, 42,844-6. 

Teachers, manual work by, 42,696-7. 

Arts colleges: 

Agriculture as optional subject in B.A. class, objection to, 
42,823-4. 

Oost to parents, 42,858-61. 

Communal schools, and Government policy re, 42,670-2. 

Department : 

Communal difiB.culties thrust in from outside, 42,796-7. 
Co-operation with Co-operative Department and value of, 42,706. 
Co-ordination with Department of Public Health, 42,707. 
Inspectorate, and need for proportion of Europeans, 42,785-92. 
English hooks for matriculation, cost of, 42,808. 

Expenditure on, total, and distribution between different sections, 
42,7-61-74. 

Female : 

Co-education in primary stage, attempt to develop, 42,629-30. 
Progress in towns, 42,629, 42,775. 

in Rural areas, difficulty of teachers, 42,629-32, 42,775-83. 
Spread of, will tend to counter tendency towards relapse into 
illiteracy, 42,635-7. 

Work of Missions re, and development desirable, 42,783. 

High Schools, provincialisation of certain number, (346). 

Illiteracy, danger of lapse into, and means of preventing, (349), 
42,633-41, 42 651, 42,825-6. 

Intermediate- Colleges, (346). 

Intermediate, science teaching in, 42,862-3. 

Middle schools: 

Courses, proposed revision, 42,615. 

Primar^ ^pupils in, numbers in different provinces, (347), 

Object of, and means of adapting to rural requirements, (348). 
Nature study, 42.828-9. 

Policy, (346-7), (348). 

Primary : 

Compulsory ; 

Benefits to be derived from, (347). 

Contracting-in system, a valuable supplement, 42,654-7. 
District Boards’ attitude, 42,664. 

Enforcement of attendance^ methods, 42,834-43. 

Policy advocated in connection with, (347-8), 42,603-5, 
42,663-4, 42,736-7. 

System, progress, and results, (347), 42,6(S, 42,603-5, 
42,658-63, 42/02^5, 42,798-802. 

Cost to parents, 42,601, 42,708-9. 

Leakage between bottom and top classes, 42,600. 42,602. 
Manual training, position re, and im^rtance or, 42,606-14. 
Ob^t^of, and system, means of adapting to rural requirements, 

Pupils, numbers in different Provinces, (347). 

Primers, to be revised when teachers trained on new system, 
42,803-7, 42,814-8. 

Progress of different communities, 42,793-5, 42,809^13. 

Rural, rectuirements, 42,597. 

Rural Schools as centres of village life, 42,878-9. 

Scattered population, difficulty, 42,85^7. 

School farms, 42,866, 42,880-3. 
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ANDERSON, Sir George, M.A., Ki., C.I.E.— co7itc2. 

EDircATTOur — contd. 

School gardens rather than school farms, introduction since 1923 om 
financial grounds, 42,756-6. 

Secondary, distribution of facilities, improvement, (346). 

Teachers : 

Agricultural, lead taken in agriculture matters in villages, 
42,849-61. 

Employment of additional teachers in the Punjab, (347). 
Female : 

Lack of, difficulty caused by, 42,709-12a. 

Pay of, 42,777-83. 

Source of, 42,884. 

Vernacular, Training institutions, Moga system adopted,. 

42,673-6. 

Village : 

as 'Centres of village life, desirable, 42,716-7. 

Salaries, 42,718-9. 

Training of, and refresher courses for, (348-9), 42,616,. 
42,706. 

estimated Time required to attain education of 80 per cent, of boys, 
(346), 42,698-9, 42,731^, 42,738-49, 42,864. 

Training institutions, admission, selection of teachers, 42,663, 42,722, 
42,754. 

Vernacular : 

Assessments of grants for, in accordance with the needs of each 
area, (346). 

Branch schools, substitution of, for one-teacher schools, and 
system, (347), 42,600, 42,668-9. 

Expansion of, necessary, (346). 

Expenditure on, 42^713-5. 

Greater proportion of total expenditure advocated, 42,761-7- 
Middle schools: 

Conversion of primary schools into lower middle schools and 
lower middle into full middle schools, (347), 42,600. 

English instruction, great demand for, and measures taken 
to discourage, 42,652-3, 42,699-700, 42,722-3. 

Fees charged, 42,702. 

One-teacher schools, decrease in number, (346-7), 42,600. 
Primary schools, conversion into lower middle schools, (347), 
42,600, 42,665-6. 

no Private vernacular schools, 42,820. 

Progress of, in Punjab, (346-6). 

Training classes, amalgamation with local Government high 
schools, (346). 

Urdu the medium of instruction, 42,766. 

Rural Community Board, 42,640. 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Drift of educated people to the towns, cause of, and question of 
means of preventing, 42,720-9. 

District physical training supervisors, trairdng of men as, (350), 
Village libraries, (349), 42,634, 42,638-41, 42,661. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Bangalore Institute, see that title. 

Bullocks : 

probable Deterioration, Hariana tract, Branford 41,141-3. 

Feeding of, Branford 41,267-73; Vjjal Singh 42,929-32, 42,946-9- 
Bulls : 

Brahmani : 

Discouragement desirable, Brayne 40,630. 

Problem of, Quirk e 41,384-8. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd» 

Bulls — contd. 

Castration; Milne 41,948-d3. 

Hindu opposition decreasing -with introduction of Italian 
method, Quirke 41,290. 

Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,816-20. 

Hissar district, Braaiford 41,279, 41,281-3. 

Policy and prospects, Quirke 41,288-305, 41,378-88. 
Recommendation, Wilson (814). 

Dhanni : 

Need for properly organised system of supply in North-West, 
Strickland 42,306-7. 

Popular in Rawalpindi Division, not Hissar, Townsend 45,296. 
Distribution of, through District Boards, system of, Branford 
41,111-2; MiVne (205); Quirke 41,348-52, 41,390; Strickland 42,308; 
Townsend 45,295-6. 

Government should provide good breed of bulls. Sir Mehdi Shah 
(741). 

Importance of inspection of progeny, Branford 41,238-9. 

Inspection of progeny, Quirke 41,389. 

Number required, Branford 41,132-4. 

Release of, with view to acquiring merit, safeguards advocated, 
Strickland (300). 

Camels : 

gradual Elimination of, by extension of canals, Wilson (814, 815), 
46,471, 46,472. 

Surra in, research work re, and need for, Quirke 41,422-5. 

Cattle breeding: 

see also Improvement of breeds below, 
in Special areas, Tovmsend 45,293. 

Cattle insurance societies, Branford 41,125. 

Causes of injury to cattle, Wilson (816). 

Central Cattle Bureau: 

Advantages anticipated, Qmrhe 41,331-2. 

should be under Agricultural Adviser to Government of India, 
Bianford 41,079. 

Proposal approved, and advantages anticipated, Branford 41,070-4, 
41,077-80. 

Condition of working cattle. Shiv Dev Singh 43,055. 

Condition of cattle and need for improvement, Wilson (812), 

Cross breeding: 

with Ayrshire or any foreign bull, objection to, Branford 41,156-9. 
Suggestion, Wilson (814). 

<>ow buffaloes, increase in number, Forster 44,149-50. 

Dairying industry ; 

increase in Demand by Indian gentlemen for butter and cream, 
Naraindra Nath 44,579. 

Development of milking capacity of Dhanni and Hissar breeds, 
advocated, Brayne (70). 

Difficulty in getting rid; at profitable price, of cows ceasing to give 
fair milk supply, Milne (207). 

Experimenting necessary, Wilson (814). 

Qhi : 

Artificial : 

Devoid of necessary vitamins, Forster 44,083-4. 

Imported vegetable ghij prosecutions for selling as pure 
Indian ghi, Forster 44,006-9. 

Manufacture in India, .proposal, but comparison with butter 
ghi, Lander (748), (762), (758), (754), 46,024-7, 46,033, 
46,053-4, 46,120-2, 46,127-32. 

Propaganda carried on against, Forster 44,085. 
Deterioration of supply and effect on health of people, Forster 
44,070-82, 44,147-8, 44,243-58. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 


Dairying industry — contd. 

Ghi — conid. 

Import duty, proposal, Lander (754), 46,052-4. 

Legislation to discriminate between pure and adulterated ghi 
would be approved, Lander 46,178. 

Grants of land for, and results, Milne (206-7) ^ 41,639-40. 

Hissar cow, need to work fo^r increase of milk supply of, Brayne 

LaLore scheme for growing fodder on farm, and supplying to cattle 
to be brought there and milked under supervision of Agricultural 
Department, Milne (207), 41,641-8. . 

Military grass farms, see under Administration. 


Milk: 


from Buffaloes, Milne 41,946-7. 

Deterioration of supply and effect on health of people, Forster 
44,070-82, 44,147^8. 

Formation of societies to keep good bulls for cows advocated* 
Cole (493j. 

Higher price for pure milk, willingness to give, Naraindra Nath 
44,677-8. 

Recording, Milne (207). 

Co-operative milk-recording societies, partial success only* 
reason, Strickland (294). 

Encouragement of, proposal for, Strickland (294) . 

Supply in rural areas, Forster 44,259*^62. 

Yields : 


In^roven^nt, possibility of, by breeding and selection* 

Lyallpur Agricultural College dairy, 1914-16 to 1922-23* 
Milne (207^. 

makes Tenant too keen on fodder crops, Naraindra Nath (676-6), 
44,636-61. 

Weaning of calves, system of cash grants for encouragement pro- 
posed, Strickland (294). 

Dajil breed, description, Wilson 46,473. 

Destruction of worthless stock, desirability of, and question of method* 
Branford 42,276-80. 

Dhanni breed, Lai Ghand 40,998-9. 


Dual purpose animal : 

Desirable^ Lai Ghand (109). 

Desirability of, for ordinary cultivators, question of, Branford 
41,227-31; Milne 41,626-8, 41,944. 

Elimination of buffalo would be possible to certain extent, Milne 
42,112-4. 

Elimination of she-buffalo would result, and question as to 
desirability, etc., Branford 41,160-7. 

Expense of producing, Branford 41,060-6. 

Possibility of Hariana breed for, Branford ^ 41,160-1. 

Economics of cattle breeding, inquiry into, by Board of Economic 
Inquiry, might be possible, Myles 45,605-6. 

Excessive number of cattle. Cole (493). 

better Feeding of animals, means of inducing, Lander (751), 46,205. 


Fodder : 

Bo/rani areas, supply, Milne (208-9). 

Bhusa stacks, postsibility of keeping for two years, Lander 46,020-3. 
Contracts for grazing grounds or enclosures (rakhs) on hillsides, pro- 
posal re letting of, to co-operative cattle breeding societies, 
Strickland (296), 42,150-1, 42,262-4. 

Difficulties, Barling (586). 

Dry: 

Insufficiency of, Shiv Bev Singh (387). 

Quantity available, but quality poor, Cole (493). 

Enclosed areas for pastures, proposal, Branford (119). 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Fodder— corifd. 

Famine, less likelikood of, at present time, but establishment of 
large-scale fodder reserve would be advantageous, Townsend 
46,203-6. 

Famine reserve, Milne 41,671-3. 

Farm to be started to assist in supply during famine years, Milne 
(208); Branford 41,033-7. 

Feeding value of/ indigenous grasses, research needed, Cole (484). 
Fodder Specialist, work being carri^ on by, Milne (208). 
Government reserves, preferential right to fodder to cattle entered 
in herd-books or registers of cattle breeding society, proposal, 
Strickland (295). f » 

Green: Townsend 45,287-9. 

Shortage at certain periods, Branford (119); Mthie (208); Shiv 
Dev Singh (387). 

Supplies, Cole (493-4). 

Growing of, Eardat Singh 42,536-9, 42,549. 

Encouragement by Government scheme for purchase and 
storage, proposal, Branford (120), 41,140, 41,263-4. 

Increase desirable, and need for economy of water, 'Darling 
(585), 44,744, 44,747-8, 44,751. 
on Irrigated areas, possibility of increase, Branford (119). 
Nature of, grown by cultivators, Townsend 45,283. 

Need for research, Townsend (OQS), 

Proposal for encouragement by reduction of land revenue, 
Strickland 42,861-71. 

Water rate, reduction for, Milne 41,814, 41,816: Wilsdon 
43,437-41; King 43,782-4. 

Waiter rate concession, and revenue remissions not advocated. 
King 43,762-3, 43,766. 

Water requirements, Chopra (430), (434-6). 

Import concession rate system, Branford 41,029-32, 4126-7. 
Importance of good supply, OoZe, (494). 

Improvement ot supply : 

Measures being t^en for, Milne (208, 209). 

Need for, in harouni tracts, Wilson (815). 

Propaganda advocating use of leguminous silage, proposal for. 
Cole (493). 

Mineral constituents: 

Absence of, toad effect of, Lander 46,240-1; Fazl Ali (839). 
Enquiry into, Milne (208), 41,630-1; Lander (762). 

Sufficiency or, in. Hariana tract, Branford (119), 41,246-6. 
Nutrition work, Milne (207); Lander 46,059. 

Perennial leguminous fodder which will stand for two or three years,, 
urgent need of, and proposal for research by specialist, Cole (484), 
(493), (494), 43,920-6. 

Preservation, practice re, Townsend 46,284. 

Problem not serious in Kangra district, Townsend 45,286. 

Railway freights: 

Concessions for transport to famine areas, Milne (209). 

Lower, advocated, Lai Chand (107) j Wilson (806). 

Reduction of fodder crops in canal irrigated area and increase of 
other crops, proposal, Milne 41,956-8. 

Remission of land revenue for fodder crops and reserves, proposal, 
Brayne (66), (70-1). 

Reserves, establishment of, proposal, Lander (752), 46,016-23. 
Shortage, and periods of, Brayne (71); Branford (119); Shiv Dev 
Singh (387), 43,056, 43,058; Cole (494); Wilson (815); Fazl AU 
(839). 

Shortage and means of improving supply, in Jhelum, Wilson 
46,396-9. 

Silage : 

in Attock, Strickland (296), 42,300-2. 

Difficulties in connection with, Milne 42,059-63. 

Demonstrated in Kangra district, Townsend 45,285-6. 
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Animal Husbandry— co?itd. 

Fodder — contd. 

Silage — contd, 

Establishjnent of experimental pits in villages, Proposal, Strick- 
land (295). 

Hissar farm, Branford 41,120-2, 41,128-9. 

Need for, in Jhelum, Wilson (816), 46,387. 

Operations, Milne 41,632-8. 

Reason for small amount of, Branford 41,130. 

Reinforced concrete work for, Milne (192). 

Storage for three or four years, question of, Lander 46,166-8. 
Stall feeding: 

Rare, Strickland 42,226-6. 

Underfeeding of cattle generally, Branford (119), 41,176-7. 
Storage of wheat straw, proposal, Shiv Dev Singh 43,069-60, 

Storing, failure of attempts to induce cultivators to undertake, 
Strickland (295), 

Supply : 

national Importance of improvement of. Cole (484). 
proposed Measures for improving, Shiv Lev Singh 43,069-60; 
Lander (762), 46,016-23; Fazl AH (839); Wilson (816). 


Grazing : 

in Forests, see under Forests. 

Grass borders to tilled fields, increase, possibility doubted, Bran- 
ford 41,174-6. ’ 

Leases on canal banks. Songster (9), 40,232, 40,261-4. 

Pastures . 

Common pasture, power to majority of owners to recover 
shamilat for, proposal, Brayne (71). 

Deficiency of, but not overstocked, Lander (761). 

Enclosed, absence of, Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,057; Lander 

Enclosure : 

Pasture land in many cases free of revenue, and further con- 
cession not considered necessary, King 43,764-6. 

Possibility doubted, King 43,788. 

Hillside, proposal re, and remission of l-ind revenue advocated, 
Strickland (296). 

Natural, deficiency of, except in submontane areas. Lander 
(761). 

Overstocking of common pastures and proposed remedies, Bran- 
ford (118), 41, 240-1; Strickland (’294), 42,223-4; Shiv Dev Singh 
(387) ; Fazl Ali (839). 

Partition and cultivation of, in plains, encouragement advo- 
cated and proposal re remission of land revenue, Strickland 
(294-6), 42,223-4. 

Proposal re remission of land revenue, Brayne (70), 40,837-40. 
Research, proposed, Brayne (61). 

Restriction desirable, particularly with regard to browsing of goats, 
Mayes 46,326-8, 46,389. 

Hariana and Hissar breeds, distinction, Branford 41,162-3. 

Hariana tract, conditions in, Branford (118-20). 

Hissar earh : 

Bulls, impossibility of meeting demand, Branford 41,193-6. 
Cultivation, system, Milne 41,836-41. 

Dislike of people of Rohtak division to bulls from, Branford 
41 143-9, 

Export of bulls, Branford 41,099-103. 

proposed Ed;ension of cultivated area, Milne 41,834-8. 

Feeding experiments, Branford 41,115-9. 

In-breeding, Branford 41,218-23. 
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Animal Husbandry — Gontd, 

His SAB Fabm— cowid. 

Land : 

Area o±, and question of possibility of increasing irrigated area, 
Branford 41,197-203 ; Quirke 41,369-73. 

Use of, Branford 41,203-10. 

Operations of, and programme, Milne (204-5). 

Operations of, and results. Branford 41,042-66. 

Policy, Branford 41,155. 

Silage system, Branford 41,120-2, 41,128-9. 

Staff, Branford 41.091. 

Superintendent should deal direct with Financial Commissioner. 

Taylor (641), 44,628-72, 44,330-5, 44,340-5. 

Type of cattle produced, Branford 41,147-8, 41,211-7. 

Hobse bbebding: 

Bone a matter of feeding. Cole 43,934-6. 

Breeders should be encouraged by racing, proposal for, Cole (493), 
43,848. 

Increased size of polo ponies. Cole 43-931-3. 

Size to be aimed at. Cole 43,934. 

Surra in horses, need for research work, Quirke 41,425. 

Improvement of bbbeds: 

same Attention should be devoted to, as to horse-breeding, 
Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,887. 

Breeds, MiUie (204). 

should be kept Pure, Fazl Ali (839). 

Contrast between sire and dam too great as a rule, Wilson (814), 
46,474-5, 46,489-91. 

Control by Veterinary Department: 

Approval of, Quirke 41,315-8, 41,392-4; Strickland 42.149. 
Separation from Veterinary Department and attacnment to 
Agricultural Department, reasons for, Milne (197-8), 41,736-8. 
Co-operation between all Departments and officers concerned inade- 
quate and need for, Branford (118), 41,192, 41,261-2. 

Co-operative cattle breeding societies, see under Co-operation. 

Dajil herd book on skirts of Dhundi estate, proposal, Wilson (814). 
Definite contribution desired from District Boards supplemented by 
Government grants, Quirke 41^432-4. 

Demand from cultivators for advice and provision of bulls, difficulty 
of keeping pace with, MiVne 41,623-5. 

Department of Animal Industry, proposal, Branford 41,083-7. 
Development of natural breeding grounds of first-class stock, pro- 
posal, Brayne (69). 

Dhanni : 

Operations, Milne (205-6) ; Wilson 46,383-6. 

Pedigree herd book in Ghakwal, suggestion for starting of, 
Wilson (814). 

Difficulties in way of, Branford 
District Boards’ interest in, Quirke 41,391. 

Early maturing variety, production of, not desirable, Branford 
41,224-6. 

Encouragement of cattle breeding, proposed measures, Brayne 
(69-71). 

Export of bulls would assist industry, Branford 41,249. 

Farms : 

in Canal colonies, results, Branford 41,135-8. 

at every District headquarters advocated, Strickland 42,419. 

Karnal, Branford 41,067-9. 

Local, proposal for starting by exchange of land with Nili Bar 
land, Brayne (70). 

Staff, qualifications and training required, Branford 41,088-90. 
Giving of awards in connection with, proposal, Brayne 40,848. 
Grantee farms, system, Branford 41,016-22; Milne (204-5), 41,810-2, 
41,960-3, 41,966-6. 

Gurgaon district, work re, Brayne (68), 40,668-9, 40,820, 40,843, 
40,846-7. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Improvement op Breeds — contd, 

Hariana, operations, M%lne (204-5), 41,962. 

Issue of bulls and heifers at reduced rates according to local re- 
sources, proposal, Brayne (69). 

Limitation of number of bulls which may cover cows in a given 
area, advocated, Strickland (299-300). 

Mixture of breeds, objections to, Fazl Ali (839). 

Number of types required, question of, Branford 41,236-7. 

Obstacles in way of, Branford (119), 41,027-8, 41,037-41; Quirhe 
41,406-6. 

Official herd-books in areas of best breeds and branding or tattooing 
of all recorded animals advocated, Strickland (294). 

Operations, Branford 41,018-26; Mime (204-7). 

Organisation of present tracts, proposal, Quirhe 41,408-18. 
Organisation of work, Milne (197-8). 

Personal measures re, Muhamnied "Nawaz Khan 40,879-84. 

Plough bullocks, encouragement of, by witness. Cole 43,894-7. 

Policy, increase of grazing facilities necessary in connection with, 
Branford 41,171-3. 

Policy of preservation and improvement of indigenous breeds by 
selection, Milne (204). 

by Private agencies, question of encouragement, Branford 
41,257-60. 

not Profitable to individual zamindars, Cole 43,895. 
as Profitable concern; 

Question of, and conditions necessary for, Milne 41,809, 41,943, 
41,964-8, 41,983-6. 

Question of possibility, Branford 41,096-9, 41,131, 41,168-9, 
41,249-66, 41,274-83. 

Progress of work, Milne 41,622. 

Registration of sales advocated, Stnckland (294). 

Regular breeding a question of feeding, Branford 41,247-8. 

Sahiwal or Montgomery, operations, Milne (206), 41,962. 

Selection and cross-breeding advocated and proposal, Sampuran 
Singh (798). 

Squares : 

Objections to system, Brayne (70). 

System, Milne 41,964-6. 

Trained staff, difficulty of obtaining, Milne 41,622. 

Training, no special facilities for, Branford 41,092-5. 
by Zemindars, Branford 41,103-9. 

Interest in, means of inducing, Milne (209) ; Shiv Dev Singh (387) ; Cole 
(494); Fazl Ali (839), 

Livestock expert, ne^ for, with adequate staff and funds, Brayne (71). 
Maintenance requirements of Indian cattle, comparison with American 
breeds. Lander 46,228. 

Milch cows, feeding of, Ujjal Singh 42,934, 42,950-7. 

Sheep breeding: 

Experience, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,883-4. 

Future for, in Jhelum, Wilson 46,396-7, 46,477-8. 

Improvement : 

Possible but no demand for carcases, cold storage desirable, Cole 
(493). 

Public demand must increase, Cole (493). 

Keeping of sheep by witness for manuring, TJjjdl Singh 42,934-7, 
42^992. 

Merinos in Jhelum district, proposal, Wilson (814^). 

Mortality, need for research, Quirhe 41,421. 

Operations, Branford 41,062-3. 

Scab, Branford 41,064-5. 

Scope for breeding for wool and mutton, Branford 41,067-62. 
by Zamindars, enoo<uragement advocated, Fazl Ali 46,525. 

Surplus cattle, destruction difficulty, Milne (208). 

Unfit animals, probable proportion of, Branford 41,354-68; Quirhe 
41,354-41,368. 
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ARNALL, A. T., M.lnst.C.E., sketch of the possibilities of manufacturing 
ammonium sulphate in the Punjab as manure for sugarcane, (555-64}. 

Bangalore, Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying: 

Dairying course formerly, value of, and renewal advocated, StricJdand 
(290-1), 42,128-30, 42,245-8. 

Inadequacy of, Lander (747), 46,066-7, 46,181-8. 

Barley, see under Crops. 

BATTYE, Lt.-Col. B. C., D.S.O,, A.M., R.E., Chief Engineer, P.W.D., 
Electric Branch ; (548-564), 44,402-44,519. 

AGBIOCTiTUBAL InDTJSTBIES .* 

Electrical power, anticipated provision of, (549). 

Requirements for starting, (549). 

CtJiiTiVATiON, question ot stimulation of plant growth by electrical 
discharges, 44,435. 

Febtilisebs : 

Ammonium sulphate: 

Possibilities of manufacturing, in the Punjab as manure for 
sugarcane, 44,458-62, 44,481-98. 

Preparation of, from anhydrous ammonia, possibilities, (54S), 

44 416-8. 

Artificial*, demand for, anticipated with introduction of improved 
cane, (548). 

Cow-dung, use of, as fuel : 

Means of preventing, (548-9), 44,419, 44,466-4. 

Reasons for, (548). 

N'atural, scope for increased use, (548). 

Implements, electrically driven, question of use ot, (o49). 

Ibbigation : 

Canals : . . i* i 

Falls, utilisation of, for power purposes, construction of canals 
with view to, advocated, 44,506-8, 44,515-9. ^ i j. • i 

Irrigation of land above level of command by means oi electrical 
power pumping, possibilities, 44,433. « 

Wells, possibilities for substitution of electrically driven pumps for 

bullocks, (549), 44,430-2. cnon.! 

Run WAYS, position re electrification, 44,50o, 44,509-14. • ^ « 

Soils, cheap hydro-electric power in 1930 will solve problem of drainage, 

Y548) 44 415. . j • 4. 

Qxjqaboane* electric power could be supplied if crushing concentrated into 

factories, 44,478-9. 

Developments so far oompleted or under construction, (6^S). 
Hydro-electric power, particulars of s<*eme 
tribution in towns and villages, 44,422-6/, ^,46o-79, 

Officer responsible to Government of India for hydro-eleotnc develop- 
ment, desirable, 44,412-4. 

Resources of the Punjab, (561-3). 

Schemes : 

Relationt^’’^'^other Provinces and Indian States, 44,408-11. 
iSdhemes and surveys, history of, (649^*51). 

Bee-keeping, see under Agricultural Industries. 

®°"AttLtoeStTumvewity or 

Economics, not advocated, Myles 45,491-3, 45,51o-6, 45,Owl. 

KSrSrW); Sfncfclond (302); Sing (472), 43,688^0, 

^fpSiSk^n o^f Q ifSLfficials, politicians, &c., Myles 45^1. 
iTXXics Tcattl^breeding, ’&o., might be possible, Myles 

F^ly^dgets, difficulty of obtaining information and steps taken 
for, Myles 45,496-9. 

Initiation of research, Myles 46,442. 
in Jhelnm, Wihon (819), 46,408. 
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Board of Economic Inquiry — contd. 

ENQ-aiRiES — contd. 

Procedure adopted in conduct of, Myles (695). 

Results of work, ayailability of, Myles 45,447-^ , ^ ,, , 

Financing of, Strichland (302); IL'ing 32,685s-7 ; Darling 44,867; Myles 
(695-6), 45,482-3, 45,522. ^ 

Grants and expenditure of, 1920-21 to 1926-27, Myles (699). 

History of, Myles (693-5). . 

Income and expenditure 1925-26 of Rural Section, Myles (700). 
Investigators : 

Employment for one year normally, Myles 45,461-4. 

Permanent, desirability of, but financial difficulty, &c., Myles 
(696-7), (697), 45,439-40, 45,468-72, 45,517-21. 

Trained, need for. King (472), 43,688-90, 43,814-7; Darling (588), 
44,862-6. 

Untrained, practice and drawbacks of, Myles (696-7), (697), 

45,484-9. 

Official body, change to non-official, advantage of, Myles (694-5), 
45,443-4, 45,479-80, 45,513-4. 

Organised scheme of research, need for, Myles (696), 

Position of, Darlmg 44,868. 

Publications of, Myles (698-9). 

Exchange with foreign countries, would be advantageous, Myles 
45;449-50. 

Reorganisation, need for, and proposals, Myles (696-8). 

Secretary : 

Assistant, reorganisation of position needed, Myles (697). 
Full-time, question of, Myles (697), 45,465-7. 

Paid, need for. Darling (^8). 

Size of Board and usefulness of, Myles 45,457-60. 

Urban section, no work being done by, and combination with rural 
section proposed, Myles (694), 45,445-6. 


BRANFORD, R., Livestock Expert and Superintendent, Government Cattle 
Farm, Hissar : (117-120), 41,013-41,283. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Bullocks • 

probable Deterioration in Hariaua tract, 41,141-3 
Feeding of, 41,263-73. 

Bulls, importance of inspection of progeny, 41,238-9. 

Castration of bulls, Hissar district, 41,279, 41,281-3. 

Co-operatdve cattle breeding societies, 41,113-4, 41,170. 

Cattle insurance societies, 41,125. 

Central Cattle Bureau: 

should be under Agricultural Adviser to Government of India, 
41,079. 

Proposal approved, and advantages anticipated, 41,070-4, 
41,077-80. 

Cross breeding with Ayrshire or any ioreign bull, objection to, 
41,166-9. 

Destruction of worthless stock, desirability of, and question of 
method, 41,276-80. 

Dual purpose animal: 

Advantage to cultivator, question of, 41,227-31. 

Elimination of she-buffalo would result, and question as to 
desirability, <fco., 41,160-7. 

Expense of producing, 41,050-6. 

Possibility of Hariana breed for, 41,150-1. 

Fodder: 

Enclosed areas for pastures, proposal, (119). 

Farms, scheme referred to, 41,033-7. 

Green, shortage, (119). 

Growing of: 

Encouragement by Government scheme for purchase and 
storage, proposal, (120), 41,140, 41,263-4. 
on Irrigated areas, possibility of increase, (119). 
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BRANFORD, R, — contd. 

Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Fodder — contd. 

Import concession rate system, 41,029-325 41,126-7. 

Shortage, periods of, (119). 

Silage : 

Hissar farm, 41,120-2, 41,123-9. 

Reason for small amount of, 41,130. 

Stall-feeding, underfeeding of cattle generally, (119), 41,176-7. 
Grass 'borders to tilled fields, possibility of increase doubtea, 41,174-6. 
Hariana and Hissar breeds, distinction, 41,192-3. 

Hariana tract, conditions in, (118-20). 

Hissar farm: 

Bulls, impossibility of meeting demand, 41,193-6. 

Dislike of people of Rohtak division to bulls from, 41,143-9. 
Distribution of stud bulls through Civil Veterinary Department 
to District Boards, 41,111-2. 

Export of bulls, 41,099-103. 

Feeding experiments, 41,115-9. 

In-breeding, 41,218-23. 

Land: 

Area of, and question of possibility of increasing irrigated 
area, 41,197-203. 

Use of, 41,203-10. 

Operations of, and results, 41,042-56. 

Policy, 41,155. 

Silage system, 41 ,120-2, 41,128-9. 

Staff, 41,091. 

Type of cattle produced, 41,147-9, 41,211-7. 

Improvement of breeds: 

Bulls, number required, 41,132-4. 

Co-operation between all Departments and officers concerned, 
inadequate and need for, (118), 41,192, 41,261-2. 

Department of Animal Industry, proposal, 41,083-7. 

Difficulties in way of, (118). 

Early maturing variety, production of, not desirable, 41 ,224-6 • 
Export of bulls would assist industry, 41,249. 

Farms : 

in Canal colonies, results, 41,135-8. 

Karnal, 41,067-9. 

Staff, qualifications and training required, 41,088-90. 
Grantee farms, system, 41,016-22. 

Number of types required, question of, 41,236-7. 

Oltetacles in way of, (119), 41,027-8, 41,037-41. 

Operations, 14,108-26. 

Policy, increase of grazing facilities necessary in connection 
with, 41,171-3. 

by Private agencies, question of encouragement, 41,257-60. 
Profitable cattle breeding, carrying on of, question of possi- 
bility, 41,096-9, 41,131, 41,168-9, 41,249-66, 41,274-83. 

Regular breeding a question of feeding, 41,247-8. 

Training in cattle breeding, no special facilities for, 41,092-5. 
by Zemindars, 41,103-9. 

Mineral constituents, sufficiency of, in Hariana tract, (119), 
41,245-6. 

Ove-rstockin^ of common pastures, (118), 41,240-1. 

Sheep breeding: 

Operations, 41,062-3. 

Scab, 41,064-5. 

Scope for, for wool and mutton, 41,067-62. 

Unfit animals, probable proportion of, 41,354-68. 


^^eterinaky : 

Adviser to Government of India, appointment advocated and 
advantages to be derived, (118), 41,076-6, 41,081-2, 41,178-82. 
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BRANFORD, R.—cou^i. 

Vetbrinary — contd. 

Civil Veterinary Department: 

Control by Director of Agriculture, objection to, (117), 41,085. 
Students sent to England for training, 41,334-6. 

Contagious diseases : 

Delays in reporting, (117^, 41,183-7. 

Legislation advocated, (117), 41,188-91. 

Obustacles in way of dealing with, (117), 41,183. 

Rinderpest, legislation advocated, (117). 

Department, staff, inadequate, (117). 

Department of Animal Industry, proposal, 41,083-7. 

Research : 

Co-ordination, appointment of Veterinary Adviser to Govern- 
ment of India would assist, (118), 41,081-2. 

Facilities, extension desirable, (118). 

Muktesar Institute: 

Extension advocated, (118). 

Veterinary Adviser to Government of India should be in 
administrative charge of, (118), 41,075-6. 

Provincial Institutions, extension advocated, (118). 

Special investigations should be conducted either by officers of 
Muktesar Institute or provincial officers or both, (118), 
41,242-4, 41,247-8, 41,265-73, 41,232-6. 

8RAYNE, F. L., M.C., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner. Gurgaon; (67-76), 
40,614-856, (101-2). 

Administration ; 

Finance Department, surrender of Government responsibilities to. 
(58). 

Government out of touch with local needs and local conditions, (58). 
Railways, feeder line desirable in Gurgaon district, 40,771-2. 

Roads, village, improvement of, by villagers, question of possibility 
oT, 40,796-800. 

AGRicxTLTURAii DEPARTMENT, inadequacy of services, (64). 

Agrioultural Indebtedness: 

Causes of, (65), 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, (65-6). 

Moneylending, decrease of, in Gurgaon district, 40,664. 

Mortgages, automatic termination after terms of years, proposal, 
(65), 40,824-33. 

Special form of agricultural insolvency, proposal, (66-6). 

Usury Act, proposal, (66). 

Agricultxtiial Industries: 

Fruit, vegetable and flower growing, proposed encouragement, (72). 
Obstacles in way of development of^ (71-2).^ 

Time spent by cultivator on holding and occupation during slack 
season, (71). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Brahmani bulls, discouragement desirable, 40,630. 

Castration of inferior bulls, Gurgaon district, 40,816-20. 

Dairying industry, development of milking capacity of Dhanni and 
Hissar breeds, advocated, (61), (70). 

Fodder : 

Remission of land revenue for fodder crops and reserves, 
proposal, (66), (70-1). 

Shortage, periods of, (71). 

Grazing : 

Common pasture, power to majority of owners to recover 
shamilat for, proposal, (71). 

Pasture, proposal re remission of land revenue, (70), 40,837-40. 
Improvement of breeds : 

Development of natural breeding grounds of first class stock, 
proposal, (69). 

Encouragement of cattle breeding, proposed measures (69), 
40,848. 
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BRAYNE, F. L., M.C., I.C.S.— conM. 

Animal Husbanmy — contd. 

Improvement of breeds — conid. 

district, work re, (68), 40,658-9, 40,820, 40,843, 

40,846-7. 

Issue of bulls and heifers at reduced rates according to local 
resources, proposal, (6g). 

Local cattlo farms, proposal for starting by exchange of land 
with Nili Bar Land, (70). 

Squares, objection to system, (70). 

Live-stock expert, need for, with adequate staff and funds, (71). 
Capital, measures fo-r inducing men with, to take to agriculture, (74). 
Co-operation : 

Department, increase of staff advocated, (73). 

Development, proposals for, (73). 

Encouragement of growth of, proposals for (73). 

Joint improvement schemes, legislation for compulsion on minority 
desirable. (73). 

Position or movement in Gurgaon district, 40,660-4. 

Results, (73). 

Crops ; 

Damage by monkeys, destruction desired by agriculturists, objected 
to by non-agriculturists, (6^, 4(X627-8. 

Damage by rats and insects, (67), (68). 

Damage by wild animals, prevention measures, (67), 40,801-6. 
Improvement of existing crops should be dealt with first, (67) 
Irrigated, more attention paid to, by Agricultural Department than 
to unirrigated, (64), 40,618-21. 

Rats, measures taken in Gurgaon district and refusal of Govern- 
ment to allow raising of funds by tax, (67), (68), 40,563, 40,670, 
46,574-6. 

Requirements, Gurgaon, (67). 

Seeds : 

Distribution of: 

Godowns for, scheme, (67). 

System, and criticism of, 40,678-81. 

Improved, difficulty of obtaining sufficient supply, 40,677-8. 

Sugarcane, Coimbatore, experience of, 40,682. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Earm in every tehsil advocated, (62). 

Field, demonstrators must be able to work at least as well as 
ordinary farmer, (62). 

Government must practise what it preaches, (62-3). 

Successful measures, (62). 
by Wireless, scope for, (64). 

Deputy Commissioners: 

Position of, (60). 

Rapid transfers of Assistants, criticism, (60), 40,589. 

District Boards: 

Chairmen, 40,695. 

Gurgaon : 

Agricultural work by, 40,522-3, 

Distribution of expenditure, 40,762. 

Financial positio-n of, and refusal of Government to sanction 
special tax schemes, 40,663-86, 40,614-8. 

Power to levy special cess, no knowledge re, 40,773-4. 


Education: . , , x- 

Adult, in rural tracts, should be popularised by giving instruction 
in elementary agriculture, uplift, rural and domestic economy, (62). 
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BRAYNE, F. L., M.C., \,C,S,—contd. 

Education — contd . 

Agricultural : 

Colleges : 

in every Division advocated, (62), 40,619. 

Settlement of graduates on the land, question of, 40-776-80. 
Incentive inducing lads to study, (62). 

Ly allpur College, teaching not sufficiently practical, (73), 40,621, 
40,683. 

Method must he suited to kind of student and area from which 
drawn, (62). 

in every Rural school, high, middle, and primary, advo- 
cated, (62), (73). 

Students, subsequent careers, (62). 

Supply of institutions and teachers inadequate, (62). 

Well and rain farming college advocated in South East Punjab, 
(62). 

Compulsory primary, not practical proposition, at any rate until 
holdings consolidated, (74), 40,609-10. 

Defects of system, (73). 

Female : 

Girls in schools with boys, Gurgaon district, (74). 

Importance of, (69), 40,609. 

High Schools, teaching of agriculture, natural history, flower 
gardening, &c., advocated, (73). 

Nature Study, approved, (62). 

School of Domestic Economy, Gurgaon, (62), (74). 

Schools of Domestic Economy advocated in every district, (62). 
School farms, approved, (62). 

School plots, approved, (62). 

School of Rural Eoonomy, Gurgaon, (62), (74), 40,684-6, 40,811. 
Schools of Rural Economy advocated in every district, (62). 
Teachers in rural areas must be drawn from agricultural classes, 
(62). 

Fertilisebs : 

Cowdung, use as fuel, prevention of, of paramount importance in 
connection with efrorts at improvement of agriculture, and pro- 
posed measures, (57), (59), (66), (67). 

Manure pits, Gurgaon district, (67), 40,687-90. 

Finance : 

Co-operative Banking, proposed development, (64). 

Taccavi loans* 

for Development schemes, should be free of interest, (66), 
40,626. 

Extension and development of system, proposals for, (64), 
40,822-3. 

Issue through Co-operative Banks, proposal, (73). 

Rato of interest should he varied according to financial capacity 
of district, (64-6), 40,624-6. 

Working of, in Gurgaon district, 40,669-76, 

Fobbsts : 

Afforestatio-n proposals, (72-3). 

Deterioration of, and erosion of soil, Gurgaon district, (72-3). 
Gubgaon District: 

Development scheme and -progress made, (58-61)^ .(63-4), (72), 
40,629-50, 40,690-605, 40,611-8, 40,622-3, 40,630-7', 40,666-9, 

40,687-90, 40,693-722, 40,782-98, 40,811, 40,816-20, aOl-®). 
Particulars re, and progress, (74), 40,677-88, 40,601-6, 40,638-64, 
40,691-2. 

Salt works closed down, and large Government subsidy would be 
needed for working of, 40^863-4. 

Holdings, consolidation by collector on written application of owners 
of majority of cultivated land in village, proposal, (66), 40,666, 
40,834-6. 
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©RAYNE, F. L., M.C., I.C.S.— cowtd. 

Implements : 

Guarantees to competing firms of puichase of certain number of 
implements passed as efiicient, proposal, (68). 

ploughs, use of, in Gurgaon district, 40,640-52, 40,657, 
40,699-700. i j j 

Manufacturers’ lack of enterprise, (68). 

Rewards for efficient implement, proposal, (68). 

Steps proposed for hastening adoption of improved implements, 
propaganda and demonstration, (68). 

Improvements, factors discouraging landowners from cairying out, (75), 
Irrigation: j v / 

Canal, Gurgaon district, 40,740-70. 

Extension of hunds, tube-weUs and ordinary wells, proposals for, in 
Gurgaon district, (66), 40,759-61, 40,763-6, 40,763-6. 

Wells : 

Boring opei'ations in Gurgaon district and proposals re aboli- 
tion of overhead charges, regular payments and supervision, 
40,666-8. 

Oops which should be grown, (68). 

Gurgaon district, 40,747-60[, 40,767-70. 

Persian wheels, use of, in Gurgaon district, (68), 40,653-6, 
40,750-2, 40,767-70. » v y, , , 

Middle cla8.s youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (62). 
Public Health : 

Dispensaiies must be put under Department of Public Health, (75). 
Maternity and infant welfare work in villages, development 
advocated, (75), 

Hesearoh : 

Division into branches, proposal, (61). 

Proposed lines of, (61). 

Rural Community Council, work of, &c., 40,538-43, 40,782-7. 
Statistics, danger of complicated inquiries and collection of elaborate 
statistics, (75). 

Tbterinary : 

Civil Veterinaiy Department, should be separate from Agricultural 
Department, (68), 40,629, 40,841-5. 

Contamous diseases, best dealt with at present by propaganda, not 
legislation, (69), 

Dispensaries : 

under District Boards, satisfactory working of, (68). 

Expansion inadequate and proposals for increase of staff, (68). 
Preventive inoculation, obstacles in way of popularising, (69). 
Research, proposed lines of, (61). 

Serum, shortage of, 40,843. 

Service, inadequacy of, (64). 

Wblearb or Rural Population: 

Arbitration -Societies formery in Gurgaon, but stopping of, 40,554-9. 
Director of Local Uplift, advocated, (59), (60). 

Economic surveys of typical villages, approved, (75). 

Ex-soldiers, outlook of, 40,596-600. 

Improvement of health conditions, by people, means of induc- 
ing, (72). 

Literature for villagers, shortage of, and proposal re increasing 
supply, 40,849-52. 

Litigation, excessive expenditure on, and question of measures to 
reduce, 40,526-7, 40,563-60. 

Menial castes, problem of, and scheme for, (60-1), 40,651-2, 40,800. 
Propaganda work in Gurgaon and results, (58-9), (63-4), 40,529-60, 
40,590-606, 40,633-7, 40,693-723, 40,782-800, 40,816-20, (101-2). 
Rural classes little represented among official classes, 40,561-2. 
Standard of living, wasteful expenditure, and measures against, 
in Gurgaon, 40,524-8. 

Uplift campaign, necessity for, in connection with efforts for improve- 
ment of agriculture, and scheme, (57), 40,624, 40,o07-ll, 
40,693-739, 40,711-8, 4(), 782-814. 

Women, importance of elevation of, (67-8), (59), 40,723-8. 
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BROWNLIE, T. A. MILLER, Agricultural Engineer and Principal Agri- 
cultural College, Lyallpur: (708-715), 45,523^6,881. 

Training and past appointments, 45,524. 

AcRIOULTURAIi DEPARTMENT : 

Budget, in 1906 and 1926, (708). 

Ergineering Section : 

Assistant Engineer, temporary appointment but permanent 
o-fl&cial needed, (709), 45,655. 

Dynamomeier tests used in designing implements, 46,873. 
Hydraulic station for measurement and investigation of water 
•requirements of different crops, installatio-n of, very important, 
but not yet undertaken, (709), (712), 45,530, 45,674, 45,744-9. 
Progress tampered for want of trained assistants, and question 
of possibility of obtaining, (708), (709), 45,625-9. 

Work re implements, 46,654. 

Workshop, facilities, expenditure, &c., 45,670-3. 

Aorioultxtral iNDnsTRiEs, investigation for the improvement of tools 
and appliances essential, (714). 

CapitaIj, grants of Government land to men of, undei conditions of 
cultivation and development, system, (715). 

Crops : 

Introduction of new: 

American cotton, success of, (714). 

Wheat, success of, (714). 

Sugarcane, amount of watering required, 45,577. 

Wheat, amount of watering required, 45,578. 

Cultivation, growing desire for improvement, (715). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

on Cultivators* fields, advantage of, and requirements for success^ 
(711), 45,675. 

Effectiveness of, success of demonstration essential, (711). 

Example oi success, eradication of ear cockle from wheat seeds, 
(711), 45,675. 

Expert advice, increased acceptance of, owing to success of Depart- 
ment, (711), 45,647. 

on Farms and on cultivators’ own fields, necessity for both, 45,852-5. 
Practical demonstration the chief factor in improving methods of 
cultivation, (711). 

Education : 

Adult, by wireless, scheme for installation of receiving sets at all 
tahsil head quarters, (710-1), (712), 45,545-7, 45,727. 

Agricultural : 

Lyallpur College: 

Admission : 

Applications, slight increase in number of and reason, 
45,708. 

of Non-agriculturists occasionally, (700^10), 45,646-8. 
liaising of standard: 

Desired but not if cost to student increased, and 
question of payment of expense of fifth year by 
Government, 45,643-5, 46,756-75. 

Practical instruction would still be possible, 45,814. 
Agriculturists, conversion into non-agriculturists and vice 
versa, statement not agreed with, 46,721-6. 

B.Sc. course and question of possibility of extending, 
46,608-705. 

Cost of, difficulty of separating cost as between teaching 
and research, 45,838-41. 

Dai^ing etc. instruction, 45,855a-8, 

Engineering course, 45,792-4. 

Expansion and development of, advocated rather than 
providing another college, (709), 46,536-8, 45,676-94. 
Facilities for different classes of students, 46,686-92, 
46,696-7, 45,703-5. 
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BROWNLIE, T. A. Miller — conid. 

Education — contd. 

Agricultural — contd, 

Ly allpur College — contd. 

Incentives to study, (709), (710). 

Laboratory accommodation not adequate, (709). 

Lectures by researcb officers, (709), 46^634-6. 
no Modification necessary in courses of study, unless 
standard of admission raised, (710). 

Need for extension of teaching facilities, (709). 

One month’s course in rural economy for members of Civil 
Service, 45,835-7. 

Principal, research work by, 45,662-3. 

Professor of Agrculture, district work as Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, 45,634-7. 

Research work carried out under Director of Agriculture, 
46,649-61. 

no Soil physicist but considered less necessary than pro- 
fessional agriculturist, 46,874-5. 

Students ; 

After careers, (710), 45,743. 

Gk^ing up for M.Sc. from, favourite subjects taken by,^ 
45,807-12. 

Mahommedans, Sikhs and Hindus, proportions, etc., 
45,870-2. 

One who has taken to farming on own account, 
45,709-12. 

from Other provinces, 45,706-7, 45.859-66. 

Placing o*f, as apprentices on large farms, would be- 
difficult at present, 45,819. 

Practical experience, 4681. 

Source of, (709-10). 

Teachers : 

Research work by, and advantage of, 45,531-3'. 

Supply of, sufficient for present facilities, (709). 
short Technical courses, 45,799-806. 

Training of sons of farmers, facilities, 45,686-92. 

Teachers, sources of, (709). 

Technical knowledge, improvement of, area of land to be set 
asidd for post-graduate students to practise farming, 
suggestion of Punjab Agricultural department, (710), 
46,817-8. 

in Vernacular middle schools (710). 

Nature study, benefit, (710). 

Result of, to draw boys and young men away from the country 
to the towns, (715). 

Rural, should not be carried beyond the elementary stage, (715), 
45,797. 

School farms, becoming more successful, 45,543-4. 

School plots, more beneficial than school farms, (710), 45,640-3. 
University, Lahore, agricultural science degrees, standard, etc., 
45,638-42. 

Fertilisers, means of preventing use of cow-dung as fuel, (713),. 
45,623-4. 

Implements : 

Adoption of improved, propaganda will hasten, (714). 
growing Demand for, 45,876-7. 

Distribution : 

through Co-operative Department, 45,879, 46,881. 

Sale by Deputy Directors of Agriculture, 45,878, 45,880. 
Improvement : 

Co-operation between agriculturist and engineer necessary for^ 
(714), 45,664. 
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BROWNLIE, T. A. Miller— con 

Implements — contd. 

Improvement — contd. 

Needed j and desirability ot employment of trained Assistants 
in Engineering Section, (708, 709; , 45,525-9. 

Plough, work required and question of time to be taken, 
45,828-32. 

Work re, 45,654-64. 

Work should be carried on by Central Government, (714), 
45,625-8. 

Investigation, design and experiment should be carried out under 
one central authority, (712), 45,674. 

Manufacture in India: 

Distribution method, 45,878-81. 

Import duty on raw material in connection with, 45,776-7. 

Steel must be imported, 45,549-54. 

Manufactured locally and abroad, comparison of cost, (712^ 
45,548-9, 45,752-5. 

Mechanical crop estimator, proposal for, (714), (715), 45,629-30, 
45,728-32, 45,750-1. 

Ploughs, modifications on Western implements have not rendered 
them efiBeient, and need for investigation, (714). 45,669. 
Standardisation question, (714), 45,665-7, 45,719-20, 45,733-42, 

46,822-6. 

Irbigation : 

Canals : 

Lift irrigation from, scope for development, (712), 45,655-7. 
Lining ci, when in flow, possibility of, (713), 45.620-2. 

Extension delayed chiefly owing to financial stringency, (713). 
Sub-soil waters, investigation needed, (709). 

Water level falling in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, 45,6C7. 

Water lifting devices: 

Improvement, large field for, and work re, (713). 

Investigation needed, (709). 

Standardisation not possible except as regards certain parts, 
45,668. 

Water lequirements of different crops, need for installation of 
hydraulic stations for measurement and investigation of, (709), 
45,530, 45,744-9. 

Waterlogging, problem of, and possible methods of dealing with, 
(713), 45,583-8. 

Wells : 

Comparative costs, per acre irrigated, of irrigation from tube 
and ordinary, 45,713-8. 

Insertion of tubes, work re, (713), 45,573-15. 

Tube : 

Area that can he irrigated by, (712), 45,573-6. 

Battery of sixteen tubes, ^heine to be carried out for 
collection of data regarding flow of sub-soil water. &c., 
(712-3), 45,566-9, 45,579-83, 45,589-94, 45,778-81. 

Central power station, advantages to be derived, (712) 

Cost of, 45,664-5. 

Economics of, further research required, 45,579-82 
Experimental bonng, 45,616-9, 45,782. 

Landowners can afford, providing sub-soil water within 
certain distance of surface, 45,670-2, 45,603-7. 

Hainfall taken into consideration in calculating number of 
days’ pumping required, 45,796, 

Rates which landowners are willing to pay, 45,599-607, 
Scope for development, (712). 

Work carried out bj” Agricultural Department, and other 
agencies, particulars, re 45,558-63. 

Landowners, factors discouraging, from carrying out improvements 
(715). 

Middib class youths, means of attracting to agriculture, (710). 
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Rbseaech ; 

Central organisation for problems of All India importance advo- 
cated, (708>, (711), 45,674. 

Engineering question, see under Engineering Section under Agn- 
cultural_ Department atom. 

Staff, Trained Assistants, need for, (708). 

Roads, Village, improvement necessary for agricultural development. 

Soils : 

Barani land, work by Agricultural Department re, 46,842-9. 
Deterioration in certain areas owing to rise in sub-soil water level 
and possible means of improvement, (713), 45,620-2. 

Improvement of, by drainage and washing, (713), 45,833-4. 

Statistics, method of estimating yield, inaccuracy of, (715). 

Trees, effect on crops in neighbourhood, 45,868-9. 

Buffoloes, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Bullocks, see under Ai?imal Husbandry ond Cultivation. 

Bulls, see under Animal Husbandry. 

BUNTING, S. A., of Messrs. Duncan, Stratton and Company, Delhi, 
40,268-40,513, see Govan, R. E. Grant, and Bunting, S. A. 

Camels, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Canada, Federal Department of Agriculture, function of, Lander 46,090-1. 

Canals, see under Irrigation. 

Capital, attracting of, to agriculture: 

Desirable, i:iingh 43,015. 

no Encouragement desirable and profiteers must be kept out, Moham- 
mad AfzoX ELussam (866). 

Measures for inducing, Brayne (74): Shiv Lev Singh (388) j Wilson 
(8191) ,• Fazl Ali (840-1). 

Obstacle of Alienation of Lands Act, Larling (687) j Gulshan Bai 
(653-4), 46,029-32, 46,043-85, 45,103. 

Grants of Government land, under conditions of cultivation and develop- 
ment, system, Brownlie (715). 

Impossibility of capitalists taking up industries, Gulshan Bai 
45,099-100. 

Land in occupation of capitalists, often better cultivated than land 
in occupation of notified tribes, Gulshan liai 45,102, 

Non-agriculturist capitalists, objections to inducing of, to take up 
agriculture, Fazl Ali (840-1). 

Number of capitalists have taken to agriculture hut object is expan- 
sion of holdings, Sampurnn Singh (799). 

Cattle Breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Cholera, see under Diseases under Public Health. 

CHOPRA, Rai Bahadur Lala Wazir Chand, B.A., M.I.C.E., M.I.E., 
(Ind.), F.R.S.A., Superintending Engineer, Lower Chenab East Circle, 
Lyallpur, (411-38), 43,266-43,672. 

Crops : 

Hoeing, weeding and cultivation during growth of crop, systematis- 
ing, required, (419), 

Rice: 

Diseases of, (420). 

Duty of water, (419-20), 

Experimental and demonstration farm for, in rice growing 
region, proposal, (417-8), (420). 

** Flood ” or “ deep-water introduction of, in inundated 
pai*ts, proposal, (420-1). 

Manuring, (419). 
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CHOPRA, Rai Bahadur Lala Wazir Chand — contcL 
Crops — contd. 

Rice — contd. 

Produce per acre in irrigated tracts can be increased by alter- 
nately irrigating and draining, and proposal for, (417). 

Seed selection : 

Importance of, (418). 

Mode and time of sowing seed beds, (418-9). 

Transplantation : 

Advantages of, over broadcasting, (419). 

Popularisation of, by demonstration advocated, (419). 
System, (439). 

Varieties of, (420). 

Water requirements, (430), (434-6), 43,561-4. 

Water requirements, (430, 431, 434-6), 43,561-70. 

Fertilisers . 

Bonemeal, local crushing should be arranged for as bones give good 
results as manure, (419). 

Cowdung, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (416). 

Green Manure: 

Field demonstration advocated, (416). 

Policy of Irrigation Department re remission of water rates 
should be continued, (416-7). 

Propaganda needed, (4i7). 

Irrigation . 

Canals : 

Distribution of water: 

Allotment of water, system, 43,671-6. 

Economy needed, (414) 

Full supply factors, (414-5), (422). 
best form of Outlet tne tail-cluster, (416). 

Right to farmer to definite capacity outlet, question of 
desirability and possibility, 43,478-91, 43,484, 43,487-9, 
43,493, 43,495-6, 43,600-1. 

System and defects of, (414-6), 

Haveli project, holding up of, owing to Sind-Punjab contro- 
versy, (412). 

Leases on co-operative basis and scheme for, (415), (422-9), 
43,296, 43.330-2.^ 

Loss by absorption and evaporation, prevention methods, 
(412-3), (415-6). 

Lower Ban Doab Canal, complaint by Col. Cole re short supply 
frouL question of explanation, 43,346-51, 43,348. 

Main Line Bikaner Canal, lining of, (415). 

Perennial channels, conversion into Khanf channels, policy of 
Department and opposition of people to, (413-4). 

Restriction resisted by people, (413). 

Revenue, no earmarking of, for improvement of irrigation, 
4 ^ 602 . 

Surface evaporation, plantations along canals helps to prevent, 
Upper ^ari Doab Cgnal: 

Analysis of crops requirements, (429-32), (435-6), 43,554-60. 
Capacity of main line insufficient and consequent adoption 
of rotational programme in kharif season, (411-2). 
Enlargement of feeders, scheme for, but dropping of, (412). 
Elasur Branch, unirrigated track on either side, hydro- 
electric pumping scheme proposed, (412). 

Kasur Branch Lower, average monthly supplies in 1916-17, 
1917-18 and 1918-19, (432, 437-8). 

Volumetric basis: 

by Co-operation, may become possible, 43,294-6. 

Extent of use at present, 43,307-8, 43,325. 
only Large landowners can use, (415). 

Wastage of water in pre-monsoon hot weather months and note 
on possibility of better utilisation of water, (415), (4^-38). 
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CHOPRA, Rai Bahadur Lala Wazir Chand — contd. 

Irrigation — contd. 

Canals — contd. 

Water rates: 

Assessment on “ Acres-and-Deoimal ” system advocated, 
(422). 

Assessment system gives no incentive to economy of water, 
(415), 

Assessment and collection, system in different parts of 
India, 43,601 

Watercourses, length, 43,598-9. 

Waterlogging from, remedies for, (412-18). 

Oo-operative, legislation to compel minority to join advocated, (421). 
Department : 

Policy of remitting water rate on hemp, &o. grown and ploughed 
as green manure, should be continued, (416-7). 

Schemes for hydro-^ectric pumping should be in hands of, (413). 
Hydro-electric pumping : 

Saga experiment, (413). 

Scheme for tract on either side of Kasur Branch Canal, 
(412). 

Tracts in which, recommended, (413). 

Sukkur Barrage, full supply factor, recommendation, (415). 

Surface flow, proportion passing to waste in the sea, 43,603. 

Watei requirements of various crops, (429-31, 434-6), 43.312, 
43,554-60. 

Wells: 

Hydro-electric pumping : 

Bates for water compared with canal rates, (414). 
Replacement of canal irrigation by, in certain circum- 
stances, proposals and obstacles in way of, (412-4). 
at Amritsar, group of, worked from hydro-electric power 
station and effect of, (412-3), (414), 
should Replace canals in ai'eas where spring level rises within 
10 feet of natural surface, (412). 

Research : 

Water-requirements for crops: 

Establishment of station for, advocated, (411), 43,312. 
Experiments in the past, and lack of practical results, (411). 

Soils ; 

surface Drainage, need for efllcient system of, (416). 

Erosion, means of prevention, (416). 

Dnculturahle land, means of making fertile, (416). 

Waterlogging: 

Doab, Drainage Division to work out scheme on, (416). 
Prevention by tube wells worked by hydro electric power, 
proposals, (412-14). 

Weights and Measures: 

Area, English acre and its decimals advocated, (421-2). 

Indian maund and seers advocated, (422). 

Uniformity advocated, (421). 

COLE, Colonel, Coleyana Estate, Ltd., Okara, District Montgomery, 
(484-495), 43,818-43,936. . . , . 

Agricultural operations, extent to which of assistance to neighbouring 
zamindars, 43,886-9. 

Extent of land owned by, 43,810-20. 

Agricultural Department: 

District staff, personal knowledge of cultivators necessary, (486). 
Staff: 

Increase needed, (486), 43,919. 

more Training and practical experience needed, 43,837-9. 
Animal Husbandry: 

Cattle breeding: ^ « 

Plough bullocks, encouragement of, by witness, 43,894-7. 
not Profitable to individual zamindars, 43,895. 
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COLE, Colonel — conUL 

Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Excessive number of cattle, (493). 

Fodder : 

Dry, quantity available, but quality poor, (493). 

Feeding value of indigenous grasses, research needed, (484). 
Green, supplies, (493-4). 

Importance of good supply, (494). 

Mo-nths of shortage, (494). 

Perennial leguminous fodder which will stand for 2 or 3 years,, 
uigent need of, and proposal for research by specialist, (484). 
(493), (494), 43,92(^6. 

Propaganda advocating use of leguminous silage, proposal 
for (493). 

Supply, national importance of improvement of, (484). 

Horse breeding: 

Bone a matter of feeding, 43,934-6. 

Bi^e^^s should be encouraged* by racing, proposal for, (498),, 

Increased size of polo ponies, 43,931-3. 

Size to be aimed at, 43,934. 

Interest in. Agricultural officer must get to know and understand 
landowners, (494). 

Milk, improvement, formation of societies to keep good bulls 
advocated, (493). 

Sheep, improvement possible but no demand for carcases, cold 
storage desirable, (493). 

CO-OPERATION : 

Encouragement of growth of. Agricultural development and, must 
work together, (496). 

Government control of societies should he lessened as soon as society- 
can control own affairs, (494-5), 43,860-1. 

Local markets for sale of cattle and sheep should be encouraged, 
(495). 

Okara Zamindar Cb-operative Society, working of, (495). 

Organised sale yards at large central markets and fairs, proposal, 
(495). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Amount of work practically nil, outside Lyallpur, 43,918. 
small Area of cultivators^ land should be taken over and instruction 
given as to how to cultivate it, success will induce adoption of 
expert advice, (486), 43,823. 

Conducting of experiments, land handed over to cotton expert for, 
by witness, 43.863-4, 43,885. 

Conducting of experiments on large estates, advantageous, 43,863. 
Demonstrators, need for supply of thoroughly-trained men, 43,850-1. 
Farms : 

Experimental work shonld not be allowed, (486). 

Profit should not be aimed at, (485). 

Stations should be at places where the people usually go, (486). 
Impossible through press or print because of illiteracy, (485). 
Measures of imgxovii^practice of cultivator and inducing acceptance 

Requirements owing to illiteracy and conservatism of farmers, &c. 
(484-5). ’ 

Education, Lyallpur College, more research needed, 43,916-7. 

Fertilisers : 

Cotton stalks: 

Conversion into manure, method adopted, (492), 43,834-6. 
\aliie of, as manure, (4&), 

Cow-dung, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (492). 

Organic manure necessary, (492). 

Popularisation of, success should first be proved on Government 
farms and large estates, (492). 
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COLE, Colonel — contd. 

Implemeis-ts : 

Repairs, facilities needed, training of blacksiuitiis by co-operativr 
societies advocated, (492j, 43,927-9. 

Spare parts, keeping of, by village societies proposed, (492). 

Ilrigation : 

Canal : 

Damage, failure of department to rectify, (43^). 

Defects in service, (488). 

Distribution of water • 

Irregularity of, and defects in, (43S). 

Systeni, (488). 

Lower Bari Doab Canal, distribution of water on, (488). 

Outlet of definite full capacity, question of, 43,878-81. 

Outlets, cultivators should have power to open or close, (487). 
Volumetric system: 

Advocated and advantages to be derived, (489-91), 43,876-7. 
Attitude of Irrigation Department, (489, 4to-91), 43,900-1. 
Rates charged, complaint re, (490), 43.825. 

Water lates: 

Fixing and collecting, proposed method, (4S9), (490), 43,899. 
Irregular charges and alteration of, without warning, com- 
plaint of, (489^91). 

Kfiaraba^ abolition advocated, (490). 

Patwaries, zamindars in hands of, (489) 

Department : 

Complaints against, (486-91). 

Complaints, non-attention to, (487-438), 43,824, 43,827-30. 
Surveyor’s services requested and promised hut never provided, 
43,843-7. 

Waterlogging, dijfficulties caused by, and absence of drainage, 
(487-8). 

Land system, Batai system, 43,870-5. 

Mabkbting : 

Trade connection established by Government in holding auctions for 
cotton, (494), 43,840-1. 

Wheat : 

Adulteration, remedy in hands of grower, 43,915. 
if Agricultural department would hold auctions it would 
establish trade connection and attract buyers, (494), 43,842, 
43,866-9. 

Elevators should be introduced to save handling charges, (494). 
Research : 

Economic botanists needed, (486), 43,849, 43,854-5. 

Field experiments on selected estates under provincial experts, 
proposal, (486). 
proposed Lines of, (484). 

Soils : 

Alkali, reclamation method, (492), 43,831-3, 43,903-9. 

Improvement by shelter from hot winds by trees, beneficial to land, 
(491). 

Surface drainage, essential for land reclamation, (491), 

Wheat : 

Punjab, varieties found most suitable, 43,852-3. 

Pure wheat grown but mixed by export firms, 43,911-3. 

Co-operation : 

Adult schools and results, Stnckland (300), 42,184-6, 42,323, 42,410-3; 

Ghulam Sasan Khan 43,219, Wilson (805), 46,329. 

Agricultural MACHiNiSRy, societies for use of: 

Creation not anticipated unless tube wells proved to be successful 
for small cultivators, Strickland (299). 
in Dera and Chakwal, little opening for, Wilson (SIS). 

System should be extended, Sampuran Singh (798). 
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Co*operatioii — conid, 

Ajmer, position, and proposals for improvement, Strickland (300). 
Associations, formation in every district advoeate(^ Fml All (836). 
Awards, facilitation of execution of, proposal, Qhulam Kasa/n Khan 
(396). 

Banking, proposed development, Bro/yne (64). 

Banks, investment of funds of local bodies with, should be made man- 
datory, Ghulam Hascm Khan (396). 

Beneht of, Fazl Ali 46,516. 

Better pabming societies : Milne (161), (221), 41,712-6, 41,718, 41,770 ; 
Darling (602). 

Advocated and proposal re working, Fadl Ali (836). 

Distribution of seeds through, possibility of, MiVne 41,876-7. 
Employment of students from Lyallpur College, proposal for 
encouraging, Strickland (280. 

Government programme, Strickland 42,416-8. 

Mianwali district, Ghulam JBCasan Khan 43,218. 

Value of. and Agricultural Department should assist, with advice, 
Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

Value of, and extension desirable, Fael Ali (835), (836), 46,608-9, 
46,634-6. 

Working of, Stricklcmd (299). 

Better living societies, opinion re, Wilson (818), 46,388-9. 
total Capital of movement, Stricklamd 42,194. 

Oatti® BBBBDiNa sooiHXiES : Milne (206); Brcmford 41,113-4. 

Little done to improve breeding in the Punjab at present, 
Sa/mparan Singh (798). 

Jhelum, Wilson (818), 46,395, 46,476. 

not Paying but good work being done, Brcmford 41,170. 

Proposals, Led Chand (109); Wilson (818). 

Success doubted, MiVne (^1). 

Working of, and need for more bulls, Strickland (299), 42,305-8. 
Cattle insurance societies, success doubted, Milne (221). 

Central Banks ; 

Accountants and Managers, difficulty of getting good men, and 
salaries offered, Strickland 42,170-1. 

Audit, Strickland (297). 

Boards, composition of, Strickland 42,171, 42,341, 42,374-7. 
Chairmen, Deputy Commissioners as, Ghulam JSasan Khan 
43,257-63. 

Deposits, Strickland 42,192-3. 

Fraud, Strickland 42, 2^-8. 

Lyallpur, capital, deposits, etc., Sampuran Singh 46,266-72, 
46,286-7. 

Maximum rate of dividend on shares, Strickland 42,328-30. 
Mianwali : 

Capital and deposits Ghvlam Kasan Khan 43,203-7^ 43,214. 
Manager, pay and experience of, Ghulam Masan Khan 
43,254-6. 

Working of, Ghvlam Hasan Khan 43,210-4. 

Opening of deposit accounts in districts without branch of Imperial 
Bank, proposal, Strickland (298), 42,424. 

Relations with primary societies as regards loans, Ghulam Hasan 
Khan 43,210-3, 43,264-5. 

Rohtak, successful working of, Lai Chand 40,962-3. 

Strong banks in every tahsil advocated, Sampuran Singh (796). 
Classification of societies, Stricklcmd 42,292-4. 

COAIMISSION SHOPS : 

Proposal, Sampuran Singh (797), 46,259-61. 

System, Strickland 42,200-6, 42,3124. 

Value of, Fazl Ali 46,612-6, 

Competition with, by taecavi loans undesirable, King 43,678-9. 
Compulsory education system, Strickland 42,324-5. 

Consolidation by, see under Holdings. 
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Co-operation — contd, 

CO-OPBOEtATIVB UNION: 

Functions, method of working, etc., Strickland 42,338-40, 

Good work being done by, and increased Government support 
needed, Ghulam Kamn Kkan 43,237. 

Eelations between official staff and non-official agency of, Strickland 
(298). 

Cotton ginning factories, proposal, Sampuran Singh (797). 


Cbedit Societies : 


Advantages of, as means of financing agricultural operations, 
Ghulam Hasan Khan (39^3). 

Audit by Sub-inspectors of Co-operative Union, Stricklomd (297-8), 
42,174. 

Borrowing from, to pay moneylenders. Sir Mehdi Shah 46,913, 
45,947. 

Control of credit should be left to, Lai Cfiand (IDS). 

Development of, desirable, Shiv Dev Singh (3^), ^,036-6. 

Effect on moneylenders, and rate of interest, Strickland 42,196, 
42,431-2 ^ Darling 44,714; Fazl AH 4^639. 

Extension of operations advocated, (xhulam Hasan Khcm (394); 
Gidshan Eai (653) ; Sampwrcm Singh (796), (797) ; Wilson 
(818). 

Financing of, Strickland (297). 

Funds insufficient. Sir Mehdi Shall 45,913, 45,947-8, 45,960; Fazl Ali 
(840). 

Good done by, and popularity increasing, Ohidam Hasan Khan 
(396). 

Issue of taccavi loans through, see under Taccavi under Finance. 

Loans to, system, Strickland 42,331-6, 

Loans, lower rate of interest advocated, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
(396). 


Membership, Strickland 42,384-7. 

only Nominal in many cases, Sir Mehdi Shah 45,914-5. 

Payment of revenue through, proposals re, (109). 

Bate of interest and reserve, policy re, StricklaTid 42,387-90. 
Eedemption of land through, Strickland 42,240^1, 42,432. 
Eepayments, Strickland 42,187-9. 

Short term credit should be provided by, Lai Ohand (108); Darling 
(583). 

Small and large, scope for both types, Shiv Dev Singh 43,079-80. 
Supervision by Co-operative Union and Banking Union, little by 
Government, Strickland 42,337-8. 

Value of, Milne (221); Wilson (807). 

Cultivators’ position improved by, Shiv Dev Singh 43,070-1-8. 

some Defects in, but no serious criticism of movement, Fazl Ali 46,517. 

in Delhi Province, Strickland (300). 


Defabthent : 

Control of demonstration by, proposal, Fazl Ali (836), 46,523. 
Co-operation with Education Department and value of, Anderson 
42,706. 

Co-operation with Public Health Department, Forster 44,142-3. 
Co-ordination with Education Department, Strickland 42,349-51. 
District Boards should co-operate with, more largely, Ghulam Hasan 
Khan (396), 43,181-3, 

Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, qualifications required, Milne (157). 
Intensive propaganda work advocated, Lai Chand 40,913. 
Propaganda by, agricultural training required for, Milne 41,700. 
Quarterly meetings between officers of, and Deputy Commissioner 
and Assistants to discuss co-operative affairs, recommended, 
Wilson (817). 

Eelations with Agricultural Department, Milne 41,708-9, 41,717. 

41,721-2; Strickland 42,166-7; Amall (561). 

Eelations with Police, Strickland 42,348. 

Eelationship with the union, Strickland 42,173. 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Department — contd, 

Stalf: 

Increase advocated, Brayne (73). 

Well trained staff advocated, Lai Cfiand (109). 

Work ot, in barani districts, Milne 41,719-20. 

Deposit of money with banks increasing as result of movement,. 
Sampurm Singh 46,273. 

Devbio^ihent • 

probable Effect on moneylenders, SMckland 42,196-8. 

Proposals for, Brayne, (73). 

Distribution of implements through, and proposal, Brownlie 45,879, 
45,881; T^son (812). 

Education importance of, Strickland 42,168-9. 

Effect of fnrcavi loans on movement, Strickland 42,183, 42,309. 

ENCOXrBA.GEMENT OF GROWTH OF: GoU (495). 

by Government, functions and proposals, Brayne (73(; Milne (221), 
Strickland (297), 42,168-9; Ghidam Easa/n Khan (396); Cole (494-5), 
43,860-1; Sampuran Singh (797); Wilson^ (817), Bazl Ah (840). 
Men in touch with co-operative systems in Europe should be em- 
ployed, Sampuran Singh (797). 

by Non-ofBLcial agencies, and proposals, Strickland (297); Ghulam 
Easan Kho/n (396); Wil&on (818); Fazl Ali (840). 

Farming Societies, Strickland (299), ^,235-7. 

Financial assistance : 

Conditions proposed, Da/rling (586). 

Proposals, Ghulam Easan Khan (39^; Fazl Ali (840). 
should be Reduced to a minimum, Darling (587). 

Future of movement, Strickland 42JL90-2. 

Government assistance, nature of. Darling 44,686. 

(government concessions, Stiichland (298). 

Groverment control should be lessened as soon as society can control its 
own affairs, Cole (494-5), 43,860-1. 

Growth of moral qualities encouraged by, Darling 44,685. 

Growth of movement, Arnall (561). 

Improvement, possibility, Sampuran Smgh 46,262. 

Inspecting staff, increase of, recommend^, Wilson (817). 

Instruction in elements of, importance of giving, Darling (587). 
Investment of money in movement by moneylenders, Shiv Dev Singh 
43,041. 

Islahi Rasumat society, Ghulam Easan Khan 43,218. 

Inspectors : 

Pay, recommendation re, Lai Chand (109). 

es-Students of Agricultural College, unsuitability of, Strickland 
42,167, 42,273-5. 

Inspectress, functions, etc., Strickland 42,409. 

Joint farming societies : 

Benefits to be derived from^ Mohammad Afzal Eussain (866). 
Necessity of, Sampuran Singh (798). 
might be Tried, Milne <221). 

Joint improvement schemes, legislation for compulsion on minority ; 
Desirable, Brayne (73); Lai Chand (109); Stricklcmd (299), (300); 
Shiv Dev Singh (3o7) ; Ghulam Easan Khan (396) ; Sampuran 
Singh (798); Mohammad Afzal Eussain (866). 
not Advocate, Wilson (818); Fazl Ali (840). 

Land Mortgage Banks, see under Finance. 

Local markets for sale of cattle and sheep should be encouraged. Cole 
(495). ’ 

Members, withdrawal from, no difficulty, Fazl Ali 46,618-9. 
Milk-recording societies : StHckland 42,303. 

Grants to those weaning calves, proposal, Strickland 42,418. 

Night schools, satisfactory and extension desirable, Wilson (806), 46,329- 
in North-West Frontier Province, Strickland (300). 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Official OoNTGaoL: 

an Assistance, Sampuran Singh 46,285. 
not Excessive, Ghulam Kasm Khan 433238-9. 

Official interference, not excessive in Gujrat, Fazl AU 46,546. 

Okara Zamindar Co-operative Society, working of, Cole (495) 

Organised sale yards at large central markets and fairs, proposal, Cole 
(495). 

Pooling of resources in building bunds, etc., Dera and Jhelum, Wilson 
(818). 

Position of movement in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,660-4. 

Progress of movement in Mianwali district, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
43 141-8. 

Propaganda, Strickland (298), 42,355-6. 

Peovinoial Bank: 

Debentures, floating of, Strickland 42,352-5: Ghulam Hasan Khan 
43,228-9. 

Einaneial position, Strickland 42,425-30. 

Government guarantee of interest, Strickland (297). 

Origin of, and functions, Strickland 42,281-3. 

President, Begistrar as, Strickland (297), 42,372-3. 

Belationsnip with Imperial Bank, Strickland 42,326-7. 

PuEOHASB Societies: 

not very Successful, Sampuran Singh (798). 

Value of, Milne (221). 

Eat extermination societies, pest control and spraying societies and 
anti-disease societies, would be useful, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 
( 866 ). 


Eeoisteaes : 

Assistant, pay, recommendation re. Lai Chand (109). 

Deputation to Euro;^, value of, Strickland 42,342-5. 

Eesultfe and value of. Brayne (73): Lai Chand (109); Milne 41,711, 
Strickland (300); Shiv Lev Singh (387); Ghulam Hasan Khan (396-7); 
Sampwran Singh (798), 46,289; Wilson (818); Fazl AH (840). 


Sale Societies : 

Advocated, Sampuiran Singh 46,263-5. 

Desirable for small cultivators, Mitchell (605). 

Development and working of, Strickland 42,276-80. 

Value of, and scope for extension, Milne (221). 

Working of, and proposals for improvement, Sampuran Singh (798^ 
46,277-8. 

Salt distribution by societies, Strickland 42,229-30. 


Societies : 

Payment of revenue tbrougb, proposal re, Lai Chand (109). 

for Payment of Land Eevenue, Darling 44,798-9. 

for Sale of mules in Ghakwal worth considering, Wilson (818). 

Special representation in the Councils advocated, Ghulam Hasan 
Kham (396). 

Supply of artificial fertilisers through, possibilities of, Arnall 
(561-2). 

Transmission of money between, possible withdrawal of concession 
re money-order commission and if carried out need for power 
to rural post offices to receive and dispatch insured letters, 
Strickland (291), 42,318. 

Short term loans, advantage of system for, Darling 44,847-50. 

Spread of movement across the Indus, Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,220-1. 

Taccavi advances through, see under Taccavi under Finance. 

for Use of grain elevators would be useful, Govan 40427 ; Bunting 


40,427-8. 

Village banks, statistics of operations and reduction of indebtedness 
owing to, Darling (584). 

Stamp vending business should be given to, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
(396). 
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Co-operation — contd, 

StJB-lNSPEOTOBS ! 

Functions, and salary and working of system, Strickland (297), 
42,174-82, 42,339, 42,378-83. 

Improvement, need for, and proposal for, Ghulam Hasan Khan 
(396), 43,169^80. 

V Supply stores, not successful, Ghulam Hasan Khan (396-7). 

Women and, Strickland 42,320. 

Cotton, see under Crops. 

Cotton ginning, see under Agricultural industries. 

Credit, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Crops ; 

Barley, water requirements, Ghopra (431, 434-6). 

Cotton ; 

289, Trought 46,630-2. 

Britisk Cotton Growing Association farm, IChanewal, Milne (160, 
161), 

Boll worm, work re, Milne (188); Mohammad Afsal Hussain 46,683, 
46,685-9, 46,731-3. 

in Canal areas, tendency for acreage to increase. Songster 40,172-3. 
Damage by radiation, question of prevention methods, Trought 
46,698-602. 

Desi, natural crossing of, Trought 46, .635. 

Egyptian, particulars re, and question of suitability to India, 
Trought 46,661, 46,613-26, 46,638-9. 

Gandheri insect, damage by, and need for remedy, Naraindra Nath 
44,602. 

Improvements, methods advocated and particulars re operations, 
Milne (176), (177-9), (180-4), 41,823, 42,051-2. 

Marketing, eee that title. 

New varieties: 

Deterioration must be guarded against, MUne 41,590. 

Bohtak district, Lai Chand 40,954-6. 

Time required for introduction, Trought 46,603-5. 

Policy re supply of varieties and research, Milne 41,744-6. 

Punjab American Variety: 

4F: 

Area under, Trought 46,566-6. 

believed to be Clean seed; Trought 46,606-11. 

Crossi]^ of, Trought 46,636-7. 

Experience with, Milne 41,747. 

Deterioration question, Trought (848-9), 46,668-75, 46,587-90, 
46,612. 

Eradication of deterioration, methods, Trought (849), 46-576-86, 
46,633. 

Note on, Trought (848-9). 

Success of, Brovmlie (714). 

Watering r^uired, Trought 46,627-9 
Reduction in yimd and causes of, Milne (166-7). 

Research work, nature of, organisation, etc., Trought 46,691-7. 
Rotation with wheat, i^roposal, Fazl Ali (838), 

Seed, use as fodder, Milne (213). 

Tree, experiment with, not considered worth while in the Punjab, 
Trought 46,650-6. 

TJnirrigated and irrigated area, in 1916-17, ArnaU (659). 

Water requirements, Chopra (430), (434-6); Trought 46,627-9. 
Damage by bzkds : 

Food of birds, work being carried out, Milne (188). 

Shooting of birds and examination of stomachs to discover food, 
proposal, Milne (ISO). 

Damage by monkeys, destruction desired by agriculturists, objected to 
by non-agriculturists, Brcugne (68), 40,627-8. 

Damage by rats, see umder Pests and Diseases below. 
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Crops — contd. 

Damage bt wild animals : 

Pigs^ Wilson (811). 

Porcupine, and steps taken against, Milne (180). 

Prevention measures, Brayne (67), 40,801-6; Milne (180); Strickland'^ 
(294), 42,260-1; Shvo 'Den Singh (386); Fazl AXi (8^). 
Eecommendations re, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (863). 

Drugs, work to be carried out re development of trade, Milne (187-8). 
Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Grain : 

Elevators, see under Marketing. 

Yield, inciease in, not commensurate with increase in irrigated areas,. 
Gordon 45,007-8. 

Gram : 

Dry gram cultivation in sandy soils, Wilson (811), 46,372-3. 
Improvement, work re, Milne 41,824, 42,000-1. 

Unirrigated and irrigated area, 1916-17, Arnall (659). 

Water requirements, Chopra (431, 434-6). 

Improvement op existing crops : Fazl Ali (838). 

Agricultural Department doing all necessary for, Shiv Dev Singh. 
(386). 

Ootton, see under Cotton above, 

CSentral organisation advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861).. 
Glasses of work, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861). 

Date palms, Milne (187), (210-11). 
should be Dealt with first, Brayne (67). 

Lines on which work should be carried on, Milne (176-7). 

Method, Shiv Dev Singh (386) ; Wilson (811). 

Potatoes, Milne (187). 

Scope for, Milne (176). 

■Sugarcane, see under Sugarcane below. 

Wheat, sec under Wheat below. 

Work re ; 

Particulars of, Milne (180), 41,823-4. 

Proposal, Tr ought (848). 

Introduction op new crops : 

Advocated if tried first on some experimental farm, Shiv Dev Singh 
(386). 

through Agricultural Department, Fazl Ali (838). 

Japanese sarson and long eared Australian bajra, proposals, Wilson. 
(811). 

Scope for, and possibilities, Milne (177). 

Maize, unirrigated and irrigated area, 1916-17, Arnall (659). 

Money, growing of, by small cultivators as opposed to subsistence farm- 
ing, question of desirability. Darling 44,645-57, 44,822-9. 

Oilseeds, acreage etxj., Milne (214). 

Pests and Diseases: 

Amsacta (moth), work re, and need for more funds, Milne (188); 

Mohammad Afzal Hussain (860), 46,683, 46,684, 46,690, 46,705-12. 
Boll-worm, work, Milne (188); Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,683,. 
46,685-9, 46,731-3. 

Control, measures taken, Milne (161). 

Ear cockle from wheat seeds, eradication of, Brownlie (711), 
45,675. 

Gandheri insect, damage to cotton crop by, and need for remedy,. 
Naraindra Hath 44,602. 

further Investigation, need for, Naraindra Nath (575), 44,522-3 
44,602-3. 

Locusts, Wilson (812). 

Poli weed, effective method of eradication needed, Wilson (806)^ 
(812). 

Question of method of dealing with diseases, Milne 42,053-4. 
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Crops — contd. 

Pests and Diseases — contd. 

Rats . 

Destruction work of Agricultural Department, Milne (180) , 
Forster 44,223; Mohammad Afzal JELussain 46,683, 46,684-5, 
46,709-10. 

Measures taken in Gurgaon district and refusal of Govern- 
ment to allow raising ot funds by tax, Brai^ne (67), (68), 
40,563, 40,570, 46,574-6. 

Rats and insects, Brayne (67), (68). 

Rats and insects, damage done by, and encouragement of work 
of Entomological Section advocated, Townsend (667). 

Rats and mice, campaign against, should be begun, JYilsort (811-2), 
Red rot m sugarcane, damage done and work re^ Milne U87). 

Tela insect, damage to mango treeb by, and need for remedy, 
Naraindra Nath 44,602. 

Protection : 

Existing methods insufficient and inefficient, Fazl Alt (83S). 
against External infection 

Legislation adequate but carrying out of, not efficient, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (863-4). 

Measures taken, Milne (190). 

by Overland routes, safeguards incomplete and careful legisla- 
tion required, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864). 
regular Quarantine Service, proposal, Mohummad Afzal 
Hussain^ (864). 

Study of life histories of pests likely to be introduced advocated, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864). 

Eacilities should be provided for making research on pests and 
diseases for each crop. Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

Hedges, provision of useful type would be useful, Wilson (812). 
against Internal infection : 

no Measures taken and need for, Milne (190). 

Safeguard against spread of pests and diseases needed, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (864), 46,676. 

Legislation in Madras,^ friction caused by, Milne (191). 

Manures, scientific advice needed in proper u&e of, to prevent infec- 
tion, Wilson (812). 

Parasitic, work of Lyallpur entomologists and botanists valiiabio in 
Wilson (812). 

Propaganda, need for, and proposal, Milne (190). 

Requirements, Gurgaon, Ihaijne (67). 

Research, lines on which required, Milne (187-8). 

Rice • 

Cultivation, correlation between endemic malaria and, Forster 
44,138-9. 

Diseases of, Chopra (420). 

Duty of water, Chopra (419-20). 

Experimental and demonstration farm for, in rice-growing region. 
Chopra (417-8), (420). 

Plo^ ” or “ deep-water,*’ introduction of, in inundated parts, 
proposal, Chopra (420-1). 

^Manuring, Chopra (419). 

Produce per acre in irrigated tracts can he increased by alternatelv 
irrigating and draining, and proposal for, Chopra (417). 

Seed selection, importance of, Chopra (418). 

Seedling : 

Mode and time of sowing seed beds, Chopra (418-9). 
Transplanting, system, Chopra (419). 

Transplantation ; 

Advantages of, over broadcasting, Chopra (419). 

Popularisation of, by demonstration, advocated, Chopra (419). 
Dnirrigated and irrigated area, 1916-17, Arnall (559). 

Taxieties of, Chopra (420). 

Water requirements, Chopra (430), (434-6), 43,561-4. 
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Crops — contd. 

Seeds : 

Distribution of: 

through. Better Farming societies, possibility of, Milne 41,875-7. 
Demand for seed from Department, Ujjal Singh (373), 42,888. 
further Facilities required, Shiv Dev Singh (386-), 43,086-9. 
through Farmers acting as seed merchants, and fixing of charge 
to prevent use of seeds as food, Milne (179), 41,582-7, 41,994-7. 
Godowns for, scheme, Bmyne (67). 

through Private firms, etc., question of, Milne 41,999-9 C. 
lower Railway rates advocated, Lai Chand (107): Mohammad 
Afzal Bvs^am (862). 

on Sawai system, nnpossibilitv as regards certain seeds, Milne 
41,998. 

Steamship rates, concessions advocated, Mohammad Afzal 
JSussam (862). 

System, Milne (177-9), 41,804-5; Strickland 41,804-5, 42,319; 
Wilson (811). 

System, and criticism of, Brayne 40,678-81. 
to Tenants, without interest, Sir Mdhdi Shah 45,900-5. 
must be Widely developed, Fazl Ah (838). 

Improved, difficulty of obtaining sufficient supply, Brayne 40,677-8. 
New varieties, conservatism of tenants and ne^ for demonstration, 
Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,874. 

Senji, water requirements, Chopra (431, 434-6). 

Sugarcane : 

Areas under, statistics, Arnall (556). 

Area unirngated and irrigated, 1916-17, Arifiall (559). 

Coimbatore : 

Advantageous, Lander 46,065-8. 

Experience of, Brayn^e 40,682. 
in Rohtak district, Lai Chand 40f,960-l, 

Crushing, if concentrated into factories, electric power could be 
supplied, Battye 44,478-9. 

Cultivation methods, Milne (185). 

Estimates of the cost of cultivation and profit, ArnaU (566-7). 
Improvement of, 2Iilne 41825. 

Improvement proposals, MiJme (185-6). 

Increase : 

Desirability of, Darling 44,786-90. 

Increased water supply would be necessary. Darling 44,791-3. 
Manurial experiments made at Lyallpur and results, Ariiall (658-9). 
Manuring, Arnall (557-8), (559). 

Prospects, Milne 41,826. 

Red rot, damage done by, and work re, Milne (187). 

Research, proposed lines of, Milne (185-6). 

Water requirements, Chopra (430), (434-6), 43,561-2, 43,565-70; 

Brownlie 45,577, 

Yield of, Arnall (556). 

Toria : 

Area unirrigated and irrigated, in 1916-17, Arnall (559). 

Water requirements, Chopiu (431, 434-6). 

Wheat : 

8 A, success of, Brownlie (714). 

in Canal areas, tendency for acreage to decrease, Sangster 40,17245.. 
Improvement work re, l^Iilne (177), (179), (184-5), 41,823. 
Manuring, difficulty and advantage of introducing leguminous 
crops. Darling 44,750. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Mixing of, in Dera, Wilson (811). 

New varieties, little deterioration, Milne 41,590. 

Punjab : 

11, experience of, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40,875-8. 
found most Suitable, Cole 43,852-3. 

Pure wheat grown but mixed by export firms. Cole 43,911-3. 

Pusa, experience of, Milne 41,480-1, 41,741-3. 
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Crops^contd. 

Wheat — contd. 

Research, lack of co-ordination between Provinces, Townsend (665), 
45,141, 45,163-4. 

Rotation with cotton, proposal, Fazl All (838). 

XJnirrigated and irrigated area in, 1916-17 ; Amall (659). 

Water requirements, Chopra (431, 434-0); Brownlie 45,578. 

Cultivation : 

Barani land, improvements during last 20 years, Milne 41,852-5. 
Bullocks, joint uise of, proposal, Fazl Ali 46,525. 

•Cost of, and receipts from, Fazl Ah (836), 46,510-11, 46,521. 

Cropping intensity, work re, Milne 41^911-3. 

Draught cattle, improvement in, required, Wilson (812). 

Dry farming, research work in connection with, MiVne 42,004-6a. 

Hoeing, weeding and cultivation during growth of crop, systematising 
required, Chopra (419). 

Imphovbmbints : MiVne 41753-4; Shiv Dev Singh 43,063; Fazl Ali 46,626-9. 

growing Desire for, Brownlie (715). 

Intensive, development desirable, Barling 44,786; Fazl Ali 46,526. 
more Intensive study needed, Milne (190). 

Mixing of crops, Wilson (812). 

’Mixttjrje : 

Growing of more important crops in, should be avoided, Shiv Dev 
Singh (386). 

Recommendation, Fazl Ali (838). 

Return of Rs.5,000 from 5 acres, possibility of, Hardat Singh 42,525. 
Question why zamindars, etc., buy land, Fazl Ah 46,537-8. 

Rotation of chops : Milne (189-90). 
in Canal Colonies, Bwrhng 44,750. 

Impossible on small holdings, Barling] (585). 

Improvement in, not necessary, Wilson (812). 
at Lyallpur, Barling^ 44,749, 44,751. 

Points to keep in view re^ Shiv Bev Singh (386). 

Recommendation, Fazl Ah (838). ^ 

Stimulation of plant growth by electrical discharges, question of, Battye 
44,435. 

Tillage systems: 

Besi plough, inefficiency of^ Milne (188), 41,591-4. 

Field must be ploughed with furrow-turning plough after harvest, 
Shiv Bev Singh (fe6). 

Implement for quick harrowing during wattar period, need for, 
Milne (189), (194-5), 41,852. 
proposed Improvements, Milne (188-9). 

Inversion, question of desirability, Milne 41,591-4. 

Use of modern implements essential, Fazl Ali (838). 

Dairying Industry, see under Animal Husbandry. 

DARLING, M. L., I.C.S,, Commissioner of Income Tax: (583-613), 44,604- 
44,879. 

Administration : 

Income-tax Department, applications received from B.Sc. graduates 
of Lyallpur Agricultural College for employment in, and refused, 
44,720-1, 44,738-5. 

Staff, value or deputation or study leave, 44,707-10. 

Agricxjltttral Indebtedness: 

Alienation of* Land Act: 

Benefit of, to weaker cultivators, 44854-5, 

Obstacle to men of capital taking to agriculture and recon- 
sideration advocated, (585), (587), 44,687-703, 44,730-2, 

44,736-42, 44,856-61, 44.879. 

Causes of, (583-4). 
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DARLING, M. L., I.C.5.— confcf. 

Agricultural Indebtedness — contd. 

Credit, easy, danger of, when no distinction made between pro- 
ductive and unproductive loans, 44,846. 

Homestead Law, advocated in some directions, (585). 

Inflation in value of land a cause of, 44,678-80. 

Joint Stock Banks, development of, possibility of investment in, 
would decrease moneylending, (584), 44,614-9, 44,839-42. 

Means of lightening burden of, (684), 44,610, 44,614-9, 44,715-7, 
44,839-42. 

Moneylenders : 

Accounts, compulsory keeping of, difficulty, 44,724-6. 
little Discrimination by, in granting loans, 44,846. 

Evils of system, 44,674-7. 

present Position of, (592-4), 44,606, 44,714. 

Rate of interest charged, not considered generally too high 
having regard to risks, 44,613. 

Restriction of term of loan, not considered possible, 44,862-3 
Rate of interest, imposition of maximum not considered possible, 
44,843-4. 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (584). 

Short term loans, advantage of co-operative system for, 44,847-50. 

Agricultural Labour, idle periods and bad effects of, 44,783-6. 

Agmcultural and rural development, danger of attempting to pro- 
ceed too fast, (587), 44,620-1. 

All-World Tropical Institute, question of desirability, 44,627-9. 

Board op Economic Enquiry: 

Financed by Government, 44,867. 

Position of, 44,868. 

Surveys by, and need for trained investigators and paid secretary, 
(587), (687-8), (688), 44,862-6. 

Co-operation : 

Better fanning societies, (602). 

Decline in moneylenders due to, 44,714. 

Financial assistance: 

Conditions proposed, (686). 

should be Reduced to a minimum, (586-7). 

Government assistance, nature of, 44,686. 

Growth of moral qualities encouraged by, 44,685. 

Instruction in elements of, importance of, (587). 

Societies for payment of land revenue, 44,798-9. 

Village banks, statistics of operations and reduction of indebtedness 
owing to, (684). 

Crops : 

Fodder : 

Difficulties, (685). 

Increased growing of, desirable, and need for economy of water, 
(585), 44,744, 44,747-8, 44,751. 

Money, growing of, by small cultivators as opposed to subsis- 
tence farming, question of desirability, 44,645-57, 44,822-9. 
Sugarcane, increase: 

Desirability of, 44,786-90. 

Increased water supply would be necessary, 44,791-3. 

Wheat, manuring difficulty and advantage of introducing legu- 
minous crops, 44,750. 

Cultivation : 

Intensive development desirable, 44,786. 

Rotation : 

in Canal Colonies, 44,750. 

Impossible on small holdings, ((585). 
at Lyallpur, 44,749, 44,751. 
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DARLING, M. L., I.C.S.— con^c^. 

Demonstobation and Propaganda. 

' Cattedre Ambulanti of Italy: 

Particulars re, (595-600), (603-4), 44,639-42. 

Question of applicability to the Punjab, (603), 44,639, 44,644,. 
44,661-6, 44,670-2. 

Demonstrators, importance of right type, 44,620-1, 44,835-7. 
Exhibitions and ploughing competitions, (602). 

Intensive development of 56 selected villages, experiment, (602). 
System, (602). 

Touring cinema car and demonstration caravan, (602). 

Education ; 

Adult schools, number of, and number of pupils, (601). 
Agricultural, in Italy, (599-600), 44,806-15. 

Agricultural development dependent upon, (587). 

Illiteracy, not found a bar to agricultural progress in Italy,. 

44,806-12. 

Rural : 

Problem of, (5'87), (601). 

Teachers, training of, on new system, (587), (601), 44,668-9. 
Sj'fitem, complaint made that boys drawn away from the laud by, 
44,816, 

Emigration : 

Desire for, in the Punjab, and particulars re, 44,765-74. 

Effect of, upon returned emigrant, investigation, 44,774. 

Position re, and financial possibilities of, 44,681-2. 

Fertilisers : 

Cow-dung, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (585). 

Increased supply of manure, importance of, 44,793. 

Finance : 

Long teim credit should he provided by Land Mortgage Banks, (583). 
Short term credit should be provided by Co-operative Credit 
Societies, (583). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Essential for agricultural progress, (585), 44,760. 

Legislation: 

Consent of majority essential, 44,764. 

the Only means to effect on large scale, (585). 

Possibility of, in certain districts, 44,763. 

Small : 

Conditions in Italy and France, (604-613), 44,712-3, 44,821. 
Difficulties in oases of, (585). 

Possibility of small holders living on holdings, question of, 
(604-13), 44,821-9. 

Subdivision below economic holding, restriction might be possible, as 
in Germany, 44,729. 

Implements, labour saving, required to a limited extent only, (685), 
44,683-4, 44,757-62. 

International Institute oe Agriculture at Rome: 

Indian delegate : 

Assistant advocated, (591). 
probable Cost, 44,624-6, 44,878. 

Office for, advocated, 44,877. 

Qualifications required, (591), 44,622-3. 

Recommendation, (690-1), (591-2), 44,622-6, 44,800-5. 

Objects and work of, and value, (589-90),* 44, 6&). 

Staff, inadequacy of salaries to obtain good men and proposed 
increased contribution from India, (592), 44,870-6. 

Irrigation, importance of increasing water supply, 44,793. 

Landlords : 

Capitalist, attitude of, in Canal Colonies, 44,704-5. 
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DARLING, M. L., \,0.^,—contd. 

Landlords — conid. 

Interest in improvement of agriculture, lack of, generally speaking, 
44,636-8. 

Housing of, to sense of obligations, need for, and question of means, 
(687), 44,635-8, 44830-4. 

System in Western Punjab, connection with water position, 
44.762-76. 

Urban, interest in agriculture, 44,706. 

Land Revenue: 

Co-operative societies for payment of, 44,798-9. 
no real Connection with indebtedness, 44,794-6. 

Majeiketing, sale earlier than desirable, owing to date of paying revenue, 
little importance attached to statement, 44,794-6. 

Rajputs, prejudice against taking up agriculture weakening, 44,722. 
Research : 

Agricultural development dependent upon, (587). 

Baram districts, insufficient attention paid to, 44,609. 
Experimental Farms, inadequacy of number, (602-3). 
in Italy, (683), 44,818-9. 

Organisation by crops, proposal, (583), 44,607-8. 

Organisation from point of view of type of holding, 44,608-9 

Rural Community Councils, step in right direction, 44,640, 44,662-6, 
44,671-2. 

U.S.A. : 

Demonstration and propaganda, (595). 

Economic enquiries in, organisation, etc., (588-9). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Economic enquiries, need for trained investigators, (588), 44,862-6 
Lack of will to live better, and doubt as to desirability of attempt's 
to alter, 44,776-82. 

Pressure of population on the land, question whether excessive, 
44,870. 

Village libraries, (601). 

Oehra Dun Research Institute, see under Forests. 


Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Acceptance of advice by cultivators, means of inducing, Lai Cliand (107); 
Mrnie (165); Shiv Dev Singh (385), Cole (486); Brownlie (711), 45,547; 
Fazl Ah (865). 


Agricultural Associations : Milne (162). 

little Effect, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), 45,907. 

Formation in every district advocated, Fazl Ali (836). 

Agricultural Department should take one or two squares on^ lease in 
every village in canal colonies, and make experiments, Sir Mehdt 
Shah (740), 45,888-9. 

Amount of work practically nil, outside Lyallpur, Gole 43,918. 
Assistance of zannindars in applying improvements by co-operative 
method, etc., suggestions. Lander (748). 

Association of voluntary workers, proposal, Wilson (803), 46,313-7. 


Caitedre Amhulanii or Italy: 

Particulars re. Darling (595-600), (603-4), 44,639-42. 

Question of applicability to the Punjab, Darling (603), 44,639, 
44,644, 44,661-6, 44,670-2. 

Chafcwal Zamindar, good work by, Wilson (806). 

Cinema, means of, Lai Ghand (1.07). ^ x ^ « u,- 

Oonducting experiments, land handed over to cotton expert tor, oj 
witness, Gole 43,863-4, 43,886. ? wq q«q 

Conducting of experiments on large estates, advantageous, Lole 43,863. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda— contd. 

ON OULTIVATORS’ FIELDS : 

Advantage of, and requirements for success, Brownlie (711), 45,675, 
45,852-5. 

Advantages of, Townsend 45,170. 

Proposal, Gole (486), 43,823. 

Scheme, Ujjal Singh (383), 42,979. 

System, Mtlne (161), 41,767, 41,768. 

Value of, but need for demonstration farms in addition, Milne 
42,091. 

Demand created by, staff inadequate to meet, Milne (162). 
Dbmonstbation Farms: 

Effectiveness increased if run on sound basis, Fazl Ah (835). 
as Experimental farms also, proposal, Wilson (803), 46,479-80. 
Experimental work should not be allowed on, Cole (485). 
Experimenting carried on m, but no influence over methods ot 
cultivation, TJjjal Singh (373). 

Extension, need for further demonstration and propaganda, Lander 
(748). 

in Grujrat, Fazl AU 46,531-3, 46,535. 

Increase in number advocated, at least one in each Tahsil^ Town^ 
send (666), 45,262-5. 

Influence of. Shiv JDev Singh (384). 

Leasing out of, to graduates of Agricultural College, scheme, Vjjal 
S^ngh (373), 42,889-91, 42,958-63, 43,020-4.. 

N’umher to be increased, Milne (162). 

One at each convenient centre for about 50 villages advocated, 
Shiv Dev Singh (385). * 

should be at Places where the people usually go, Cole (485). 

Profit should not he aimed at. Cole (485). 

Small farms of size of average holding cultivated by one man in 
district, proposal, TowrSfiend (666). 

Success ot Lai Chamd (106). 

in every Tehsil advocated, Brayne (62). 

Value of, Milne 42091; Townsend (666), 45,170. 

Zamindars, facilities to, lor seeing work, advocated, Landei 
(748), 46,189. 

Demonstration plots, methods emploj’ed, Milne (162-4). 

Demonstrators : 

members of Agricultural tribes preferable as, Sampuran Singh 
46,299. 

Agricultural Department should engage trained men to lecture to 
the agriculturists in villages. Sir Mehdi Shah (740), 46,908-9. 
Control and supervision by Co-operative Department proposed, 
Fazl AU (836), 46,523. 
must be Enthusiasts, Wilson (806). 

Increased number ne^ed, Ujjal Singh (373), 42,980; Sir Mehdi Shah 
46,924-5; Fazl AU (836). 

Need for supply of thorou^y-trained men, Gole 43,850-1. 

Right t;^e, importance of, Ucurling 44,620-1, 44,835-7. 

Dera, work in, Wilson (305). 
proposed Development, Milne 42,090. 

Dhundi estate, Wilson (806). 

District staff, to be increased, Milne (162). 

Effectiveness of, success of demonstration essential. Brownlie (711). 
Exhibitions and ploughing competitions, Barling (602). 

Farmers’ Association, suggested meeting of, at demonstration farm 
at suitable season of year, Wilson (805-6). 
on Farms and on cultivators’ own fields, necessity for both, Brownlie 
45,852-5. 

Field: 

Demonstrators must be able to work at least as well as ordinary 
farmer, Brayne (62). 

Increase in number, suggestion, Lai Chand (107). 

Government must practise what it preaches, Brayne (62-3). 

Grantee farms, system and value of, Milne (160), (160-1), 41,968-76. 
Impossible through press or print because of illiteracy, Cole (485). 
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Demonstration and Propaganda— contd. 

Intensive development of 66 selected villages, ecsperiment, Darling 

Intensive propaganda work advocated, Lai Chand (107), 40,913. 
Itinerating parties for, Milne (161). 

Jkelum, work, Wilson, (805). 
successful Measures, Brayne (62). 

Measures for improving practice of cultivator. Cole (484). 

Organisation, Milne (159-60), 41,767-9. 

Practical demonstration the chief factor in improving methods of cultiva- 
tion, Brownlie (711). 

Propaganda fairly satisfactory but ehould he extended, Fazl Ali 46,505. 
Requirements owing to illiteracy and conservatism of farmers, etc., 
Cole (484.6) 

Success largely dm* to Agricultural Assistants having been mostly drawn 
from ranks of middle class farmer, Milne (16^, 41,530. 

Success of, instances. Shiv Dev Singh (386); Brownlie (711), 45,676; 

Fazl Ali (836); Mohammad Afzal JSussain (860). 

System, Darling (602). 

Touring cinema car and demonstration caravan, Da/rling (602). 

District Boards: 

Agricultural work by, Gurgaon, Brayne 40,522-3. 

Apathy of some, in regard to compulsory education, Anderson 42,664. 
Chairman: Brayne 40,695; Wilson 46,343-5. 

Cf&cial or non-official, q^uestion whether any difference in state of 
roads, Fazl Ali 46,560-2. 

should Co-operate with Co-operative Department more freely, Ghuhm 
Hasan Khan (396), 43,181-3. 

Dispensaries under, see under Veterinary. 

Distribution of bulls through, Branford 41,111-21; Milne (205); Quirke 
41,348-62, 41,390; Strickland 43,308; Townsend 45,295-6. 

Education grants to, system, Anderson 42.749-60, 42,862-3. 
should be Empowered to levy extra cess for beneficiary improvements, 
Naraindra Nath (674), 44,529-31. 

Engineers : 

Bad quality of, and regular service under Ministry of Local Self- 
Government would be preferable, Wilson 46,363-4, 46,469-70. 
in Gujrat, satisfactory, Fazl Ali 46,557. 

Service under Minister of Local Self-Government would be approved 
if District Board approved appointments and had power of dis- 
missal, Fazl Ali 46,622. 

Expenditure on roads, increased, Mitchell 43,976. 

Gurgaon ; 

Distribution of expenditure, Brayne 40,762. 

Financial position of, and refusal of Government to sanction special 
tax schemes, Brayne 40,563-86, 40,614-8. 

Interest in cattle breeding, Quirke 41,391. 

Jhelum, keenness on cattle breeding, Wilson 46,385. 

Ltallpur : 

Expenditure on i^ublic health with percentage to total income, 
from 1921-22 to 1925-26, Forster (512), 44,155-6. 

Hall, cost of, Sir Mehdi Shah 45,951-3. 

Number, Townsend 45,296. 

Power to levy special cess, no knowledge re, Brayne 40,773-4. 
and Public Health, see that title. 

Public health representation on, Forster (511). 

Relations with Rural Cbmmunity Councils, Strickland 42,287-8. 
Relations of Veterinary Department with, Quirke 41,426-34. 
Representation on Communications Board, Mitchell 43,974. 

Rohtak, attitude re additional cesses, Lai Chand, 40,950. 

Transfer of village roads to, advocated, Lai Chand 40,925-31. 

Want of funds uhe chief obstacle to improvement of roads and bigger 
grants for roads advocated, Fazl Ali 46,547-9, 46,556. 
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Education : 


'liibranos started to prevent relapse into illiteracy, And6V:>vn (349). 

42,638-41, 42,651. 

Night schools : 

Co-operative, satisfactory, and extension desirable, TT dson (805;. 


46,329. 

usually Frauds, \Vd60% (805), 46,324-9. 

Lyallpur, iiainpuran Smgh 46,243-8. 

Proposed, Lai Ghand (106). 

Sham only, not many cases of, Fazl Ali 46,507. 

Success of, in Pohtak district. Lai Chand 40,973-6. 
no Non-Official agency in the Punjab, Shiv Dev Singh (384), 43,096-7. 
Number of, and number of pupils, Darling (601). 

Po-pularisation ; 

Difficulties, Lai Chand 40,972. 

Methods, Brayne (62); Lai Chand (106); Shiv Dev Singh (384), 
43,031-2; 43,061-2; Sir Mehdi Shah (740); Sampuran Singh 
(726)} Fazl Ali (835). 

Proposals, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (859-60). 

Remuneration of teachers according to literacy certificates issued 
to students, proposal, Fazl Ali (835^ 40,606. 

Running of schools by Co-operative Department but schools being 
handed over to Education Department, Strickland (300), 42,184-6, 
42,323, 42,410-3; Ghulam Hasan Khan 43,219. 

System, cost, etc., Anderson (349-60), 42,638-51, 42,677-83. 
by Wireless, scheme for, Brownlie (710-11), 45,545-7, 45,727. 


.AGBICirLTXJRAL : 

Agriculturist not sufficiently educated, Lai Chand (106). 
in Anglo-Yeniacular Middle Schools, value doubted, Strickland 
(301-2). 

in Arts Colleges, objections to, Milne (162^3) ; Anderson 42,823-4. 
Attendances, Bai (i668); SirM^cH Shah (740) ; Lander (748) : 

Sampuran Singh (796); Wilson (804). 

Attraction should be made greater,, Lai Chand (106), 40,992-3. 
Colleges 

Admission, preference given to those possessing land, Mohammad 
Afzal Hussam (859). 

m every Division advocated, Brayne (62), 40,619. 

Exce^ive number in India, and proposal amalgamation. 

Mohammad Afzal Hussain (859), 46,699-701. 

Lyallpur, see that title below. 

Staff: 


Recomnmndation re, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (859). 
Research should not interfere with teaching work, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (859), 

Students, after careers, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (859) 

(835^^^ contain more practical training in agriculture, 

^Itivatiou at home, suggestio-n, Wilson (805). 

Demand for, Milne 41,820. 

Demonstration and experimental farms must be attached to every 

neighbouring culti- 


Graded scheme for, from village primary schools leadina tro to 

Adyocat^, (62), (73); Fad Ali (840). 

School, Fazl Ali 46,540-2. 

Incentive indiming lads to study, Brai/ne (62); Milne (157V St«Vi- 
go|)(65S); Sampuran Smgh (795). 46,280-2; Wihon(m) -Crider 
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Education — contd. 

Agkicultural — COTltd . 

Incentive to taking up agriculture, Mohammad Afzal Eussain (859). 
Institutions : 

Increase advocated, Naraindra Nath (574), 44,567-8. 

Number sufficient. Shiv JDev Singh (384). 

Instruction should be in vernacular, Fazl Ali (835). 
in Italy, Darling (599-600), 44,806-15. 

Khalsa College, Amritsar, Mtlne (150), (152). 

Lyallpur College : 

Admission : 

Applications and acceptances, Milne (163-4), (154), (157), 
41,777, 41,987-8. 

Criticism of definition of ‘‘ agriculturists/’ Lander 46,102-7, 
46,113-4. 

Applications, slight increase in number and reason, 
Brownlie 45,708. 

of Non-agncnlturists occasionallv, Brownlie (709-10), 
46,646-8. 

Preference, proposal, Naraindra Nath (574), 44,565-6, 
44,571-3. 

liaising of standard • 

Desired but not if cost to student increased, and ques- 
tion of payment of expense of fifth year by Govern- 
ment, Brownlie 45,643, 45,756-76. 
to Intermediate : 

Drawbacks of, Milne 41,906-8 ; Brownlie 45,644-5. 
and Shortening of course advocated, Landey 
46,098-101, 46,153-5. 

Shortly to be effected, Mohammad Afzal Eusmin 
(859), 

Practical instruction would still be possible, Brownlie 
45,814. 

and Shortening of course might be advantageous,, 
Townsend 45,167. 

Affiliation to University, value of, Milne 41,774-6. 

Agricultural training at, and value of, Milne (150-5), 41,501-3, 
41j771-3, 41,781-6, 41,864. 

Agriculturists, conversion into non-agriculturists, and vice 
versa, statement not agreed with^ Brownlie 45,721-6. 

B.Sc. course and question of possibility of extending, Brownlie 
45,698-705. 

Buildings, additions, Milne (156). 

Chemistry instruction not considered excessive. Lander 46,112, 
Combination with Oawnpore, proposed, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain (869), 46,700-1. 

Cost of, Anderson 42,771-3, 42,870-7. 

Cost of, difficulty of separating cost as teaching institution 
from research, Brownlie 45,838-41. 

Dairy, milk yields, 1914-15 to 1922-23, (207). 

Dairying, etc., instruction, Stnchland (291); Brownlie 
45,865a-8. 

Development of, advocated before opening of another college,. 
Milne (167), 41,619, 41,939-42, 41,987-92; Brownlie (709), 
45,536-8, 45,676-94. 

Engineering course, 42,001-2 ; Brownlie 45,792-4. 

Entomology, instruction in, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,667-71. 
Facilities for different classes of students, Brownlie 45,686-92, 
35,695-7, 45,703-5. 

Fees, Milne 41,817-9. 

Incentives inducing lads to enter, Milne (157); Brownlie (709), 
(710). 

Increase in knowledge of English by decrease in period of 
agricultural training, proposal under consideration, Milne 
(157-8), 41,630-5. 

Laboratory accommodation not adequate, Brownlie (709). 
Lectures by research officers, Brownlie (709), 45,534-5. 
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Education — contd, 

AGaiCULTTJBAL — COlltcL 

Lyalipur Oallege — contd. 

Limitation of teaching to three years’ course for B.Sc., to 
be followed by research degree in sciences applied to agricul- 
ture, proposal, Wilsdon (408-9), 43,609-10. 
no Modification necessary in courses of study unless standard 
of admission raised, B'lownlie (710). 

Nature of instruction, Milne (150-2), 41,620-7. 

One month’s course in rural economy for members of Civil 
Service, Brownlie 45,835-7. 

increased Post-graduate training at, desirable, but difficulty, 
Mi^e 41,902-6. 

Practical instruction, Milne 42,024. 

Principal, research work by, Brownlie 45,652-3. 

Professor of Agriculture, district work as Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Brownlie 45,634-7. 

Heputation and prestige high among cultivators, Wilson 
46,301-2. 

more Research needed. Cole 43,916-7. 

Research work carried out under Director of Agriculture, 
Brownlie 45,649-51. 

Research work afc, and desirability of combining teaching with, 
Milne 41,515-8. 

Rural agriculturists unwilling to go to, and reasons, Sir Mehdi 
Shah (740), 45,939. 

no Soil physicist but considered less necessary than professional 
agriculturist, Brownlie 45,874-5. 

Standard of education, opinion re, Townsend 45,165. 

Students : 

After careers of, SMv JDev Singh (384); Brownlie (710); 
Lander (748). 

and Employment in private service anticipated in future, 
Milne (154), (157), (158). 

practically all Government service, approved, Brownlie 
^5,743. 

Area of land to be set aside for, to practice farming, 
suggestion of Punjab Agricultural Department, Brownlie 
(710), 46,817-8. 

Employment as apprentices by big landowners, reasons 
against, and would be difficult at present, Naraindra 
Nath 44,585-91: Brownlie 46,819. 

Impression of, or definite claim for Government appoint- 
ment and drawback of, Lander 46,160-2. 

Leasing out of demonstration farms to, scheme, Vjjal 
Singh (373), 42,889-91, 42,958-63, 43,020-4. 

Mahommedans, Sikhs and Hindus, proportions, etc., 
Brownlie 45,870-2. 

going up for M.Sc., favourite subjects taken by, Brownlie 
45,807-12. 

One who has taken to farming on own account, Brownlie 
45,709-12. 

from Other provinces, Brownlie 45,706-7, 45,859-66. 
Particulars re boys passed out since 1912, Milne (168). 
Practical exjjerience, Brownlie 46,815-d. 
should be given preference in Government Departments, 
Fazl AH (835). 

Settlement of, on the land, question of, Brayne 264-7, 
40,775-80. 

Source of, Brownlie (709-10). 

Total number in different classes, Milne 41,778. 

Urban outlook, Strickland 42,167, 42,273-5. 

Teachers : 

Advantage of Research work by, Brownlie 46,531-3. 

Supply, Milne (156); Brownlie (709). 
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Education — conid. 

Agricultural — contd, 

Lyallpur CJollege — contd. 

Teachers^ training class, facilities insnflacient, Gulshan Bai 
(652). 

Teaching not sufBloiently practical, Brayne (73), 40,621, 40,683. 
short Technic^ courses, Brownlie 45,799-806. 

Technical training of graduates, scheme under consideration, 
Strickland 42,269-72. 

Three years* course desirable, general education up to inter- 
mediate stage being received in Arts College, Anderson 
42,757-60, 42,822, 42,864. 

Training of sons of farmers, facilities, Brownlie 45,686-92. 
Veterinary teaching, Milne (196). 41,606-7. 

Matriculation standard should be made more practical, Qvlshan Bai 
(656). 

as Matriculation subject, Anderson 42,867-9. 

Method must be suited to kind of student and area from which 
drawn, Brayne (62). 
in Middle schools : 

greater Agricultural bias advocated, Lander (749). 

Desirable, Brayne (62), (73), Anderson 42,606: Chdshan Bai (656)* 
45,095-6; (840). 

not Satisfactory, at present, Fazl Ali 46,520. 

Standard should be raised, Gulshan Bai (656). 

Modifications in classes to make them more practical, suggestion,. 
Gvlshan Bai (653). 

Post-graduate : 

Facilities, Milne 41,501-5, 41,507, 41,771-3, 41,779-80. 
at Pusa, see under Pusa institute umder Research. 

Training at Shergarh, scheme, Milne 41,503-4, 41,866-70. 
Approval of, Strickland (289), 42,124. 
of Practical farmers, proposal, Wilsdon (408), 43,425. 
in Primary schools: 

Advocated, Brayne (62), (73) ; Fazl Ali (840). 

not Advocated, Strickland (301). 

greater Agricultural bias advocated, Lander (749). 

Compulsory, advocated, Gulshan Bai (656), 45,095-6. 

Proposals, Wilsdon (408-9); (Mshan Bai (656); Fazl Ali (840). 
in every Rural school, advocated, Brayne (62), (73). 
of Scientific workers, question of, Wilsdon (407-8), 43,425-6. 
in Separate institutions not desirable for boys below age of seventeen, 
Anderson 42,692-3. 

Standard should be raised for those who will become Agriculture 
Officers and specialists, Lander (749). 

Stimulation of increased demand for, suggestions. Lander (748-9). 
Students ; 

see also under Lyallpur College above. 

After careers, Brayne (62); Gulshan Bai (653); Sir Mehdi Shah 
(740); L(mder (749); Fazl Ali (835). 
subsequent Practical training, facilities, Milne (159). 

Private employment, suggestions for encouraging, Strickland 
(289). 

Restrictions against admission of present-day educated classes, 
removal desirable, Gulshan Bai (653). 

Source of, Milne (157) ; Shiv Dev Singh (384) ; Naraindra Nath 
(574); Gulshan Bai (653); Sir Mehdi Shah (740); Sampuran 
Singh (796); Wilson (804); Fazl Ali (835J; Lander (748). 
Technical knowledge, facilities for improving, position re. Shiv 
Dev Singh (384); Sir Mehdi Shah (740); Lander (749). 
Teachers : 

Agricultural classes not sufficiently educated for, Gulshan Bai 
(652-3). 

Lead taken in agriculture matters in villages, Anderson 
42,849-51. 

Numbers sufficient. Shiv Dev Singh (384). 
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Education — contd. 

Agricultural — contd. 

Teachers — contd. 

Sources of, recommendations, Shiv Dev Singh (384); Brownlie 
(709); Sir Mehdi Shah (740); Lander (748); Sampumn Smgh 
(795); Wilson (804); Fazl Ah (835). 

Supply inadequate, Brayne (62); Gulshan Bai (652); Sir Mehdi 
Shah (740); Sampuran Smgh (795); Wilson (804); Fazl Ah 
(835). 

Use ot modern implements should be taught, Sir Mehdi Shah 
(740). 

Value for Government service of boy with, should be raised, Lai 
Ohand (106)^ 40,992-3. 

Vernacular, wider diffusion of, suggestion, Lander (749). 
in Vernacular middle schools • Brownlie (710). 
should be Compulsory, Chdshan Bai (656). 

Farms, visitors to, Anderson 42,694-5. 

in Jhelum district, but results disappointing, Wilson (804), 
46,318-23. 

Particulars re. and results, Milne (155-6), 41,509-14; Anderson 
(349), 42,623-8, 42,684-91, 42,694-5, 42,844-6. 

Profits of boys^ work at present paid over to Treasury but 
change of system desired, Anderson 42,691, 42,847-8. 
Students, after careers, Anderson 42,621-2. 

Teachers : 

Manual work by, Anderson 42,696-7. • 

Supply of, Milne (156), 41,511. 

in every Village school in Lyallpur district advocated. Sir Mehdi 
Shah (740), 45.803-7. 

Vocational schools, objection to, Milne 41,857-8, 41,860-3. 

Well and rain farming college advocated in South East Punjab, 
Brayne (62). 

for Work on own land, vernacular education preferable to degree, 
Lander 46,148-9. 

Agricultural development depends upon, Darling (587). 

Arts colleges : 

Agriculture us subject, objection to, 2Iihie (152-3); Anderson 42,b2d-4 
Cost to parents, Anderson 42,858-61. 

Communal schools, and Government policy re, Anderson 42,670-2. 

Dspabtmsnt : 

Communal difficulties thrust in from outside, Anderson 32,796-7. 
Co-operation with Public Health Department, in connection with 
instruction of children, and for adult instruction, Forster 44,037, 
44,043-4, 44,142-3. 

Co-ordination and co-operation with Co-operation Department, 
Strickland 42,349-51 ; Anderson 42,706. 

Co-ordination with Department of Public Health, Anderson 42,707. 
Inspectorate, and ne^ for proportion of Europeans, Anderson 
4^785-92. 

Staff, 75 per cent, of vacancies should be given to agriculturists 
and zammdarSj Lai Chand 40,967-8. 

District Boards, grants to, system, Anderson 42,749-60, 42,862-3. 
no Effect on agricultural efficiency, Fazl Ah (840). 

Englisli books for matriculation, cost of, An^rson 42,808. 
in English, drawback, Wilson (818), 46,484. 

Expenditure on, total, and distribution between different sections, 
Anderson 42,761-74. 

Fkmcalb: 

CSo-education in primary stage, attempt to develop, Anderson 
42,629-30. 

Girls in schools with boys, Gurgaon district, Brayne (74). 
Importance of, Brayne (59), 40,609. 

Progress in towns, Anderson 42,629, 42,775. 

in Rural areas, difficulty of teachers, Anderson 42,629-32, 42,775-83. 
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Education — contd. 

Female — contd. 

Spread of, will tend to oonnter tendency towards relapse into 
illiteracy, Anderson 42,635-7. 

Work of Missions re, and development desirable, Anderson 42,783. 
General improvement societies, Stricklcund (300). 

High Schools: 

Agricultural teaching, see under Agriculture above, 
Provincialisation of certain number, Anderson (346). 

Teaching of agriculture, natural history, flower gardening, etc., 
advocated, Brayne (73). 

Higher, not conducive to manual labour on the land, Lander (755). 
Holidays, and coincidence of, with harvesting periods advocated 
Townsend (666). 

Illiteracy : 

not found a Bar to agricultural progress in Italy, Darling 44,806-12. 
Lapse into, danger of, and means of preventing, Andeison 42,633-7, 
42,825-6. 

Hemoval of, of paramount importance, Dev Singh (384), 

43,031-3. 

Intermediate science teaching, Antlei'son 42,862-3. 

Intermediate Colleges, Anderson (346). 

Lahore College, see under Veterinary. 

Lahore University: 

Agricultural Economics course, Myles 45,494-5. 

Agricultural science degrees, standard, etc., Brownlie 45,638-42. 
Economic school and library, Myles 45,451-6, 45,473-8, 45,507-12. 
Literacy, cultivator rendered more susceptible to new ideas, Milne 
41,724. 

Medical College, Forster 44,020. 

Middle schools : 

Agricultural teaching, see under Agriculture above. 

Courses, proposed revision, Anderson 42,615. 

Object of, and means of adapting, to rural requirements, Anderbon 
(348). 

Primary- pupils in, numbers in different provinces, Anderson (347),. 
Sch<Ml farms, see that title below, 

St^e^at which first tendency to leave the land is produced, Ln richer 

Nature study: Anderson 42,828-9. 

Approved, Brayne (62); Shiv Dev Singh (384); Brownlie (710); 

Lander (749); Fazl Ali (835). 

Instruction of teachers in, Wilson (804). 
too Long a time spent on, Qulshan Bai (653). 

Value of, but need for competent teachers, Mohammad Afzal 
Biussain (859). 

should be Welcome as relief from monotony of the class rooms,. 
W^son (804). 

Normal schools, Moga and Ghakkar, system and advantage of, Strich- 
land 42,346-7. 

Policy, Anderson (346-7), (348). 

Primary : 

Agricultural teaching, see under Agriculture above. 

Compulsory : 

Benefits to be derived from, Anderson (347). 

Contracting-in system, a valuable supplement, Anderson 
42,654-7. 

Co-operative system of, Strickland (302), 42,324-6. 

Difficulty owing to work required from children, Muhammed 
Nawaz Khan 40,894-6. 

District Boards.^ attitude, Anderson 42,664. 

Education of the people increasing in areas with, Fazl AH (840). 
Enforcement of attendance, method, Anderson 42,834-43 
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Education — contd, 

PaiMABr — contd, 

Oompukory — contd. 

Extension advocated, Strickland (302). 

Free compulsory ©ducation should be introduced, Fazl Ali (836). 

still in Initial stage, Gulshan Bai (656). 

not yet Introduced into Jhelum, Wilson (819). 

Intro-duction desirable and will be easier when holdings con- 
solidated, Lai Ghand 41,000-1. 

Policy advocated in connection with, Anderson (347-8), 42,603-5, 
42,663-4, 42,730-7. 

not Practical proposition, at any rate until holdings con- 
solidated, Brayne 40,609-10. 

System, progress and results, Anderson (347), 42,602, 42,616'-20, 

, 42,658-63, 42,702-5, 42,798-802. 

Condition, Mwiammed Isawaz Khan 40,892-3. 

Conversion of schools into lower middle schools, Anderson (347), 
42,600, 42,665-6. 

Cost to parents, Anderson 42,601, 42,708-9. 

Leakage between bottom and top classes, Anderson 42,600, 42,602; 
Shiv Dev Singh (387) ; Gulshan Bai (656) ; Wilson (819) ,* Fazl All 
(840). 

Literacy and leading more happy, contented and economic life on 
the soil should be object of. Lander (748). 

Manual training, position re, and importance of, Anderson 
42,606-14. 

Object of, and means of adapting to rural requirements, Anderson 
(348). 

Pupils, numbers in different Provinces, Anderson (347). 

Primers, to be revised when teachers trained on new system, Anderson 
42,803-7, 42,814-8. 

Progress of different communities, Anderson 42,793-5, 42,809-13. 

Results of, in withdrawal from the land, Brownlie (715) ; Lander (756), 

Bubal: 

Administration and financing, proposals, Fazl Ali (835), 
should be such as to Benefit the cultivators, Shiv Dev Singh (387). 
should not be Carried beyond the elementary stage, Brownlie (715), 
46,797 . 

Defect, urban character of, Strickland (301). 

must Follow and not precede amelioration of the lot of agricul- 
turists, Lander (755), 46,034, 46,222-6. 

Problem of, Darling (587), (601). 

Bequirements, Anderson 42,597. 

Schools as centres of village life, Anderson 42,878-9. 

Students should be kept in touch with agricultural life while being 
educated in spare time, Sam^^an Singh (799). 

Eural bias, advocate, Shiv Dev Singh (387). 

Rural high schools in villages with farms attached, proposal, Stricklanti 
(302), 42,163-5. 

Rural subjects should be more taught, Wilson (818), 46,481-3. 

Rural text books, proposal, Strickland (301). 

Scattered population, difficulty, Anderson 42,856-7. 

Schools op Domestic Economy : 

Advocated in every district, Brayne (62). 

Gurgaon, Brayne (62), (74). 

School Fabms : 

not Advocated, except possibly in some larger schools, but contact 
with Government Demonstration farms might be established, 
Lander (749), 46,191. 

Approved, Brayne (62). 

if properly Equipped should have a future, Wilson (804). 
Expenditure on, cutting down of, Townsend 45,169. 
attached to High school at Renala, Anderson 42,866. 

Increase needed, Townsend (665-6). 

Management, Anderson 42,880-3. 
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Education — contd, 

SCHOOL Farms — contd, 

connected witk rural Middle Schools, use of, as demonstration 
centres for adults, but not for boys, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 
(869). 

Nature of instruction on, Townsend 45,25(>61. 

Size, opinion re, Townsend 45,168. 

too Small, Gulshan Baji (653). 

becoming more Successful, Brownlie 45,543-4. 

Teachers, capacity of, Townsend 46,169. 

Useful, Shin Dev Singh (384); Fazl Ali (835). 
for Vernacular middle schools : 

Number, Milne (156). 

Preferred to school plots and reasons, Townsend 45,265-61. 
School gardens: 

Introduction since 1923 on financial grounds, Anderson 42,755-6. 
in Vernacular middle schools, number, Milne (166). 

School plots : 

Approved, Brayne (62). 

more Beneficial than school farm, Brownlie (710), 45,540-3. 

Despised by parents and boys, Wilson (804). 
too Small, Gulshan Bai (663). 

Useful^ Shiv Dev Singh (384); Fazl Ali (835). 

very Useful for boys over ten, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (859). 

Useful, but increase of school farms preferable, Townsend (665-6). 

Schools op Rural Economy: 

Advocated in every district, Brayne (62), (74) 

Gurgaon, Brayne (62), 40,684-6, 40,811. 

Science, standard, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,712-2. 

Secondary education, distribution of facilities, improvement, Anderson 
(346). 


System . 

Defects of, Brayne (73); Anderson (765). 

Complaint made that boys drawn away from the land by, Darling 
44,816. 

Teachers : 

see also under Agriculture and Primary above. 

Employment of additional, Anderson (347). 

Female. ' 

Lack of, diflRculty caused by, Anderson 42,709-12a. 

Pay of, Anderson 42,777-83. 

Source of, Anderson 42,884. 

Hygiene instruction, Forster (616), 44,141. 

Trjwning institutions : /mo 

Admission, selection of candidates, Anderson 42,663, 42,722, 
42,754. 

Moga system adopted, Anderson 42,673-6. 

Village: 

as Centres of village life, desirable, Anderson 42,716-7. 
must be Drawn from agricultural classes, Brayne (62); Lai 
Chand 40,9,69-70. 

Large perceintage should be drawn from cultivating classes, 
Strickland (301). 

Refresher courses for, Anderson 42,706. 

Reservation of minimum percentage of admission to normal 
schools and higher training colleges for, proposal, Strickland 


(301), 42,160-2. 

Salaries, Atidersoti 42,718-9. -r. t- 

■Praining of, on new system, Anderson (348-9), 42,615; Darling 
(687), (601), 44,668-9. . . . ^ 

estimated Time required to attain education of 80 per cent, or boys, 
Anderson (346), 42,698-9, 42,731-6, 42,738-49, 42,864. 


Vernacular : 

Assessments of grants for, in accordance with the needs of each 
area, Anderson (346). 
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Education — contd, 

Verxacxjlab — contd. 

Branch schools, substitution of, for one-teacher schools, and system^ 
Anderson (347), 42,600, 42,668-9. 
greater Concentration on, desirable, Lander 46,224-6. 

Expansion necessary, Anderson (345). 

Expenditure and greater proportion of total expenditure advocated, 
Anderson 42,713-5, 42,761-7. 

Middle schools : 

Agricultural teaching, see under Agriculture above. 
Conversion of primary schools into lower middle schools and 
lower middle into full middle schools, Anderson (347), 42,600. 
English instruction, great demand for, and measures taken to- 
discourage, Anderson 42,652-3, 42,699-700, 42,722-3. 

Fees charged, Anderson 42,702. 

■School farms, see that title above. 

Urban outlook, Strickland (301-2). 

One-teacher schools, decrease in number, Anderson (346-7), 42,600. 
no Private vernacular schools, Anderson 42,820. 

Progress of, Anderson (345-6). 

Training classes, amalgamation with local Government high schools, 
A7iderson (346). 

Urdu the medium of instruction, Anderson 42,766. 

Veterinary, facilities and advantage of Veterinary Department being 
under Director of Agriculture, M%lne (196), 41,606-8, 

Emigration : 

Desire for, m the Punjab, and particulars re. Darling 44,765-74. 

Effect of, upon returned emigrants, investigation, Dmhng 44,774. 
Financial benefit to Jullundur District, Townsend 46,17^8. 

Position re, and financial possibilities of, Darling (584), 44,681-2, 
44,716-7 • 

to Sind, from Jullundur district, Townse^id 45,238-41. 

FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Chaudhari, President, Gujrat Central CkK 
operative Bank: (835-841), 46,497-46,557. 

Farming operations, 46,500-4. 

Admikistration : 

Post offices insufficient, and more advocated, (836). 

Railways, some agricultural districts in need of, not served by,. 

(836), 46,653-5. 

Roads: 

Culverts should be erected wherever necessary, (836), 
Increased facilities advocated, (836). 

Insufficient, (836). 

Telegraphic iacilities, improvement needed, (836). 

Agricultural Service, not properly provided lor, (836). 

Agricultural Indebtedness: 

Causes, (836-7). 

Credit, sources of, (837). 

Moneylenders: 

Affected by co-operative societies in Gujrat, 46,539. 
Agricultural, increasing in number among Sikhs and Hindua 
but not Mahommedans, 46,530, 

Mortgage or sale: 

Limitation of right advocated when other party a non- 
cultivator, (837). 

Non-terminable, prohibition advocated when other party a non- 
cultivator, (S37). 

Redemption facilities advocated, (837). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (837). 

Rural insolvency, special measures advocated, (837), 46,525. 
Usurious Loans Act must be enforced, (837). 

Agricultural Industries *. 

Cfultivator seldom idle in irrigated areas, (839). 

Encouragement of adoption of, proposed means, (839). 
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FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Chaudhari — contd, 

Agmoultukal Industries — contd. 

Gorernm€nt assistance m establishment of certain, advocated, (3o9) 
Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas desirable, (839). 
more Intensive study of each industry lecommended, (839). 
Obstacles in way of expansion, (839). 

Poultry breeding, encouragement advocated, 46,525. 

Agrioulturax Labour: 

Attraction to areas where there is a shortage, good remuneration a-s 
a means, (839). 

Occupation and development of areas not at present under cultiva- 
tion, (839). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Fodder : 

Absence of mineral constituents in, bad effect of, (839 1 . 
Insu£5.ciency of, and means for increasing supply, (839). 
Improvement of breeds, breeds must be kept pure, (839). 

Interest of landowners, education as a means to, (839). 

Mixture of breeds, objections to, (839). 

Overstocking of pastures, cause of carrying contagion, (839). 

Sheep breeding by Zamindars, encouragement advocated, 46,525. 

Capitalists : 

Inducing of non-agriculturists to take up agriculture, objections to, 
(840-1). 

Means of inducing, to take to agriculture, (840-1). 

Co-operation : 

Achievement of object to considerable extent, (840). 

Associations, formation in every district advocated, (836). 

Benefit of, 46,516. 

Better Farming societies, value of, and extension desirable, (835), 
(836), 46,508-9, 46,534-6. 

Commission shops, value of, 46,612-5. 

Credit Societies, more money rejq.uired, (840), 
some Defects, but no serious criticism of movement, 46,517. 
Government should grant money for advancement of, (840). 
Legislation not advocated to compel minority to join for the 
common good, (840), 

Members, withdrawn from, no difficulty, 46,518-9. 

Non-official agencies should give more attention to, (840). 

Official interference, not excessive, Gujrat, 46,646. 

Societies doing well, (840), 

Crops : 

Cotton, rotation with wheat, proposal, (838). 

Damage by wild animals, free licences should be issued, (838). 
Improvements, (838). 

Introduction of new, through Agricultural Department, (838). 
Protection of, existing method insufficient and inefficient, (838). 
iSeeci, (iistribution must be widely developed, (838). 

Wheat, rotation with cotton proiKxsal, (838). 

Cultivation : 

Bullocks, proposed joint use of, 46,525. 

Cost of, and receipts from, (836), 46,610-11, 46,521, 46,537-S. 
Improvements, 46,526-9. 

Intensive, encouragement advocated^ 46,525. 

Mixture of crops, recommendation, (838). 

Rotation of crops, recommendation, (838). 

Tillage, means of improvement in, (838). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural Associations, formation in every district advocated, 
(836). 

Demonstrators: 

Control and supervision bv Co-operative Department proposed, 
(836), 46,523. 

Increase in numl>er advocated, (836). 
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FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Chaudhari^contd. 

Dbmonstbation and Propaganda — contd. 

Expert advice will be adopted if suggestions are beneficial, (838). 

Farms : 

Effectiveness increased if run on sound basis, (836). 
in Gujrat, 46,631-3, 46,536. ^ ^ 

Propaganda fairly satisfactory but should be extended, 46,605. 
Success of, instances, (836). 

Distmot Boards : 

District Engineers: 

in Gujrat, satisf^tory, 46,657. 

Service under Minister of Local Self-Government would be 
approved if District Board approved appointments and had 
power of dismissal, 46,522. 

Presidents, ofilcial or non-official, question whether any difference m 
state of roads, 46,560-2. 

Want of funds the chief obstacle to improvement of roads and 
bigger grants for roads advocated, 46,647-9, 46,556. 

Education : 

Adult : 

Night schools, sham only, not many cases of, 46,507. 
Popularisation of, in rural tracts, (835). 

Remuneration of teachers according to literacy certificates, 
issued to students, proposal, (835), 46,606. 

Agricultural : 

Curriculum should contain more practical twining in agricul- 
ture, (836). 
in High schools: 

Advocated, (840). 

Gujrat, Zamindar High School, 46,640-2. 

Incentives to study, graduates should be given preference in 
Government Departments, (835). 

Instruction should be in vernacular, (835). 
in Middle schools: 

Advocated, (840). 

not Satisfactory, at present, 46,520. 

Need for extension of teaching facilities, (835). 
in Primary schools, advocated, (840). 

Proposals, (840). 

Students : 

After careers of, (836). 

Source of, (836). 

Teachers, insufficient, (83^. 
no Effect on agricultural efficiency, (840). 

Nature study, usefulness of, (835). 

Primary, compulsory: 

Education of the people increasing in areas with, (840). 
small Proportion of boys in fourth class, explanation of, (840).. 
Rural ; 

Administration and financing, proposals, (835). 

Free compulsory education should be introduced, (836). 

School farms, useful, (835). 

School plots, usefulness of, (835). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration of, means of prevention, (837). 

Artificial manure factories at important places of the District, pro- 
posed, (837). 

Co^^dung, use of, as fuel, proposed provision of fuel free of charge. 

Natural, scope for increased use of, (837). 

Popularisation of new and improved, methods of, (837). 
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FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Ghaudhari — eontd. 

Finance : 

Taocavi advances: 

Instalments, should be repayable in small amounl^, (836). 

Issue through co-operative societies or Department advocated, 
(836). 

Low rate of interest, advocated, (836). 

Supervision over use of loan desirable, (836). 

Fobests, deterioration of, has led to soil erosion, (839). 

Hedges of trees round border line of lands, would serve as protection 
and fuel, (837), (839). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

in Gujarat, 46,543-4. 

Obstacles in way of, (837). 

Propaganda advocated rather than compulsion, 46,545. 
Legislation to deal with minors, etc., necessary, (837). 

Implements : 

Adoption of modern, means of hastening, (838), 46,525. 

Intro-duction of modern, essential, (838). 

Manufacturers of, assistance by Agricultural Department, (838). 
Ieeigation : 

Canal, distribution of water supply at low and high levels not even, 
meters should be fixed to regulate supply, (837). 

Obstacles preventing extensio-n, Gujrat District, (837). 

Tanks, provision of, should be considered in pans of Gujrat district, 
(837). 

W^s, desirable in some parts of Gujrat dietrict, (837). 

Landownbbs, factors discouraging, from carrying out improvements, 
ignorance, and following of old traditions, (&1). 

Mabxeting: 

Adtyas acting as commission agents and also purchasing on own 
behalf, not approved, 46,514-5. 

Communications and transport facilities, need for improvement, 
(836), (839-40). 

Distribution of produce, unsatisfactory system, (840). 

Information as to market conditions should be supplied to culti- 
vator, (840). 

Means to improve quality of produce, (840). 

Middle-glass youths, agriculture can be made attractive to, if made 
paying (835). 

Heseabgh, increase of scientific staff of Government of India, desirable, 
(836). 

Statistics : 

Ascertainment of land under cultivation, checkins of greater per- 
centage of hJiasra^ by superior officers advocated, (841). 
Estimated yield of agricultural produce, method of, proposal, (841). 
Land tenure, suggestion for improvement of, (841). 

Vetebinaby : 

Assistants : 

Control and supervision by Co-operative Department proposed, 
(836). 

Increase in number advocated, (836). 

Contagious diseases, legislation for notification of, not considered 
necessary, (838). 

should be under Director of Agriculture, (838). 

Dispensaries : 

not really under District Board, (838). 

Needs in process of being met by Government, (838). 
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FAZL ALI, Khan Bahadur Chaudhari— cont<2. 

Vbterinart — contd. 

Dispensaries — contd. 

Touring, result of work not heard of, (838) 
full Use not made of, there should be two Assistants in each 
Hospital, (838). 

Inoculation : 

no Fee charged and should not be charged, (839). 

Popularity increasing, (839). , 

Research, further facilities for, desirable, (839). 

•Service not properly provided for, (836). 

Welfare op Rural Population: 

Economic survey by Government, advocated, (841). 

Health conditions, means of inducing improvement of, in spare 
time, (839). 

Improvement of, suggestion, (841). 

Sanitation and health of the village, proposals for improving, (841). 
Village libraries advocated, (841). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration: 

Legislation advocated after investigation into practicability, Milne 
(175), 41,873-4. 

Sale under standards laid down by Central Government proposed. 
Lander (751). 

Scientific experts should be appointed to supervise and examine 
fertilisers, Fazl Ali (837). 

Sellers should give certificate of pijrity, Fazl Ali (837). 

Artifioial ; 

Demand for, anticipated with introduction of improved cane, Battye 
(548) ; Amall (557). ^ ' 

Factories for, at important places of the District, proposed, Fazl 
Ali (837). 

Increased use of, scope for, Lander (750). 

Preparation in India, facilities advocated, Shiv Lev Singh (386). 
Supply of, through co-operative societies, possibilities of, Arn^ll 
(561-2). 

Use of, in India has not assumed importance as in other countries, 
Arnall (557). 

Bones: 

local Crushing should be arranged for, Chopra (419). 

Retention in Province desirable, Lander (750). 

Castor and other cakes, investigation needed, Milne (175). 

Cotton stales: 

Conversion into manure, method adopted. Cole (429), 43,834-6. 
Value of, as manure, Cole (492). 

OOWDUNG : 

no Surplus purchasable in villages, Ujjal Singh 42,921-2. 

Use of, as fuel: 

Decrease, Strickland 42,360. 

in Kangra, in spite of good supplies of fuel wood, Townsend 
45,181-2. 

Means of preventing: 

Demonstration, propaganda and education, Brayne (67); 
Baityte (548); Naraindra Nath (575); Lander (751); 
Wilson (811); Mohammad Afscd Hussain (863); Mayes 
45,31 6. 

Chuiah, improvement of, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (863). 
no special Efforts known of, Mayes 45j314-6. 

Experiment by co-operative societies in Gurdaspur and 
Hoshiapur of planting trees for fuel, Barling (585). 
Free supply of fuel, Fazl Ali (837). 

Free supply of firewood by charge of small cess on land, 
question of possibility, Mayes 45,317-9. 
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F er t i i isers— 

Oowi>T3NG — contd. 

Use of, as fuel — contd. 

Means of preventing — contd. 

Fuel supply in villages should be improved, Chopra (416); 

Mohammad Afzal Eussam (863). 

Government prohibition of use as fuel on properties of 
which it is lessee or owner, Brayne (67). 

Import of cheap coal and extension of wheeled traffic, 
Wilson (811). 

Irri^at^^forest plantations, steps taken re, Sangster (9), 

Plantations in village common land, encouragement by free 
water in irrigated tracts and assistance of Forest De- 
partment, Chopra (416). 

Planting of hedges round estate boundaries to serve as 
fencing and produce wood for fuel, Shiv Dev Singh (386). 
Production of substitute, Battye (64S-9). 

Propaganda (as in Gurgaon), Strickland (293-4). 
Provision of cheap fuel. Sir Mehdi Shah (741); Lander (751). 
(Remission of land revenue for land afforested in low hills 
and plains, Strickland (293), (296), 42,215-7, 42,221-2. 
Supply of cheap fuel by planting of more trees on waste 
lands along banks of canals and elsewhere, Milne (176-6). 
Tree planting proposals, Brayne (67); Cole (492); Darling 
(586); Brownlie (713); Wilson (811); Mohammad Afzal 
Eussain (863). 

Village plantations managed by Forest Department on co- 
operative basis, Strickland 42,218-9. 

Waste stalks,’' compression into cakes for fuel, may 
become possible, Battye (549), 44,419, 44,463-4. 
would be preferred even if large supplies of fuel wood available, 
Townsend 45,182. 

Prevention of, of paramount importance in connection with 
efforts at improvement of agriculture, Brayne (57), (59), (65), 
(67). 

Reasons for, Battye (548). 

Use as fuel or as manure, further investigation as to advantages 
required, Milne (176), 41,667-70. 

Waste from, less than generally supposed, Milne (176), 41,581, 
41,668, 41,891. 

Value of, coming to be realised by cultivator, TJjjal Singh 42,918-20. 
Division into four classes, Arnall (557). 

Farmyard manure, advantages of, owing to deficiency of organic matter 
in the Punjab soils, Lander (760). 
for Fruit-growing, Eardat Singh 42,690-5. 

Greb!st manuring: 

Beneficial effect, Milne (172), (175), 41,891. 

Encouragement of, Milne (190), 41,598-9. 

Field demonstrations advocated, Chopra (416). 

Problem owing to increase of white ant attack aa result of, and 
need for investigation, Mohammad Afzal Eussam (862-3). 
Propaganda needed, Chopra (417). 

Water rate, reduction for, Wilsdon 43,442. 

Policy should be continued, Chopra (416-7). 

Increased supply of, importance of. Darling 44,793. 

Lyallpur experiments, Arnall (558-97); Lander (761). 

Mohua cake, scope for application of, Sialkot District, Shiv Dev Singh 
(386), 43,118-20. 

Natural manure: 

Advice needed on method of preservation and storage, Wilson (811). 
Better use of, necessary, Lander (760-1). 

(Conservation in pits of cattle dung, village sweepings, etc., advo- 
cated by Department, Milne (174). 
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Fort Misers — contd. 


Natubaii Manure — contd. 

Increase, means of, Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

Increased use, scope for, Battye (648) j Fazl lit (837) rr-- ? 

PreservatioD in pits, Brayne (67), 40,687-90 j Milne 41,821-2; U^jcil 
Singh 42,923-4. 

Sheep and ^at manure the best, Sit Mehdi Shah (741). 

Waste of, Wilson (811). 

Nitrates : 

Investigation needed, Milne (176). 

Results of trials, Milne 41,576, 41,796-8. 

Sales of, in different districts, in 1926 and 1926, Milne (175), 
41,577-8. 


Nitrogen * 

Fixation, Arnall (562-4). « ^ 

Natural fixation from the air, La/nder (751), 46,008-14, 46,210-12. 
Nitrogenous, Indian soil very responsive to, Arnall (557). 

Oil cakes and oil seeds, question of export should be investigated, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain (863). 

Organic manure necessary. Cole (492). 

Phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia, etc., further eff-^ts of, in- 
vestigation needed, Milne (175), Lander (751), 46,015; Wilson (811). 
Phosphates and potash, trials with, not very encouraging, Milne (175), 
41,575. 

Phosphatic, little benefit from, Arnall (557). 

Popularisation of new and improved, proposed means, Milne (175), 1085 ; 
Shiv Dev Singh (386); Cole (492); Lamder (751); Wilson (811); Fazi 
Ali (837). 

Potassic, not considered important in India, Arncdl (557). 
lower Railway rates advpcated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 
Steamship rates, concessions advocated, Bfohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 


SimpHATB OF Ammonia : 

Possibilities of manufacturing, in the Punjab as manure for sugar- 
cane, Arnall (555-64); Bali ye 44,458-62, 44,481-98, 

Preparation of, from anhydrous ammonia, possibilities, Battye (648), 
44,41 6-8. 

Superphosphates, question of sending student to England to study 
making of, Milne 42,007-9A. 


Finance : 


Bank on lines of American Federal Bank, need for, Hardat Singh 
42,561-5. 

through Co-operative movement, see under Co-operation. 

Credit, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Department, see under Administration. 

Land Mortgage Banks ; 

term loans, Lai Chand (108); Shiv Dev Singh 
(385), 43,037, 43,102-3; Darling (583); Sampuran Singh (796). 

system, proposal, Ghulam Hasan Khan (392), (396), 

43,132. 

Financing of, Strickland (297). 

Jjinancmg of, and difficulty, and proposal for advancing taccavi 
grant to, ana for issue of debentures, with Government guarantee, 
Ghulam Husan Khan (393), 43,134-7, 43,224-6. ^ 

propo^ Functions, etc., GhvOam Hasan. Khan (394) 

Working of, Strickland 42,238-44; Ghulam Hasan Kh 


an 43,189-97. 

Long-tbbm credit: 

greater Facilities advocated, Gvlshnn Bo.i (653). 

Instalments, recommendation re period, Wilson (807) 46 485-6 
Short term credits preferred to long, Wilson (807) ^ ' 

Taccavi loans: v /. 

" -^Ki-ieultoists Loans Act should be abandoned in yiUaitee 
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Finance— 

Taccavt loans — eontd. 

Competition iwith co-operative societies undesirable, King 43,678-9. 
Delay in granting, SJixv JDev Singh 43,038. 

Six months to get, for well, statement considered exaggerated, 
King 43,725. 

for Development schemes, should be free of interest, Brayne (66), 
40,626. 

no Difficulty experienced in obtaining, Townsend 46,146. 
no Difficulty in getting money from Government for, known of. 
King 43,714. 

Efiect on Oo-operation movement, Strickland 42,183, 42,309. 
Executive officers, administration by, unpopular, Sampuran Singh 
(796), 46,252. 

Failure of, and reasons, Wilson (807-8). 

Extension and development of system, proposals for, Brayne (64), 
40,822-3. 

Improvement of system, proposals for, Wilson (807-8). 

Instalments, should be repayable in small amounts, Fazl Ali (836). 
Investigation to be carried out, Townsend (666), 45,146. 

Issue through Oo-operative movement: 

Advocated, Strickland (291); Shiv Dev Singh (385), 43,238-9; 
King 43,678-9, 43,754; Ghulam Hasam, Khan (393); Sampuran 
Singh (796), 46,249-52; Wilson (808); Fazl Alt (836). 

Proposal, Brayne (73); Ghulam Sasan Khan (396), 43,249-53. 
Question to be considered, Townsend 45,165. 

Issue through village panchayats, credit societies or district boards, 
or throng sowcars and bankers of recognised position, proposal, 
Oulshan Bai (653). 

for Land improvements, not as popular as desirable, King 43,676-7. 

Leakage, no chance of. King 43,718-9. 

not very Popular, Shiv Dev Sing (385), 43,038. 

Pate of interest : 

Cost to borrower sometimes in excess of, Strickland (292), 42,138. 
Low, advocated, Fazl Ali (836). 

Nominal, advocated, Sir Mehdi Shah (740), (741). 
should be Varied according to financial capacity of district. 
Brayne (64-5), 40,624-5. 

Repayment, long term should be allowed for. Sir Mehdi Shah (740). 
Rules should be made more favourable. Sir Mehdi Shah (740), 
46,910-2. 

Supervision over use of loans needed, Wilson (807), 46,333 ; Fazl Ali 
(836). 

System, King 43,715-24. 

Defects of, Ghulam BLasan Khan (393) ^ 43,138-40. 
becoming Unnecessary wherever co-operative society exists unless 
money advanced to persons whom society would not deal with, 
Strickland 42,183, 42,309. 

full Use nob made of, owing to corruption of petty civil officers, 
Sampuran Singh (796). 

for Well-boring, proposal, Wit^on (808), 46,464-5. 

Wells, sinking of new, would be encouraged by. Shiv Dev Singh 
43,092. 

for Wells, term of, King 43,703-6. 

Whole of money not received by zamindars, Sir Mehdi Shah 45,922. 
Vnbole time officer for, issue through co-operative societies preferred, 
King 43,754. 

Working of, in Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,669-76. 

Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Foody especially milk, enforcement of by-laws by local authorities advocated, 
Stricklomd (298-9). 

Forests : 

AlTOItBSTATION : 

Banks of canals and on holdings, proposal for provision of cheap 
fuel, Lander (761). 
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Forests — contd. 


Apfobestation — eontd. ^ ^ x tt- 

Land Preservation Act, opposition to, and amendment. King 
43,746-8. 

by Natural means, by closure to grazing and. fires, desirable, Mayes 
45,409. 

Opening for schemes in Jhelum, Wilson (817). 

Proposals, Brayne (72, 72-3). 

of Ravine heads, work re, Mayes 45,323. 

in the XJmballa Siwaliks, and failure of, Mayes 46,408. 

Area under control of Department, Mayes (683). 

Area per head compared with European countries, Mayes (683), 46,361-3, 


45,399. 

Area not open to grazing or grass cutting, Mayes 45,400. 
Area silted up as result of forest destruction, measures re, 


45,390-3. 

no Cactus in, Mayes 46,431. 

Canal Colonies, formation of plantations in, Mayes 45,364-9. 
Ohangam-anga fuel reserve, King 43,794; Barron 43,794; Mayes 46,401-3, 
45 433-4. 

Dehra Dun, effect on, if and when forestry a provincial and a trans- 
ferred subject, Mayes 45,435-6. 


Dehba Dun Research Institute : 

Educational arrangements, Mayes 45,372-81, 45,384-5. 
Research branch, Mayes 45,382-6. 


Department : 

Attaching of young ofBloers to Agricultural Department for short 
periods never considered, Mayes 45,322. 

Co-operation between Irrigation Department and, satisfactory, 
Sangster 40,133. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, Milne 41,662; Mayes 
45,321, 

Deterioration from browsing in Dera, Wilson (817). 

Distribution of. King 43,800-1. 

Distribution of, and inadequacy of area in the plains, Mayes (683), 
45,300-2, 45,308. 

English oaks, Mayes, 45,416-9, 

Firewood and fodder, means for increasing supply of, Wilson (817). 
Firing of, by villagers, Mayes (684), 45,394-5. 


Forest Produce: 

special Arrangements made for, in certain colonies. King 43,775. 
Supply, position re, King 43,804-5. 


Fuel : 

Ohangamanga reserve. King 43,794; Barron 43,794; Mayes 45,401-3, 
45,43^. 

Formation of large reserves beneficial to towns rather than to 
villages, Strickland (296). 

Irrigated plantations, system of, Sangster (10). 

Provision of more irrigated plantations for, question of, and policy 
not agreed with, King 43,767-79. 

in Rural areas, growing of, by local population necessary and 
encouragement by remission of land revenue advocated, Strich-- 
land (296). 

Supply in the plains, policy. King 43,795-8. 

Grass, freer facilities for cutting advocated, Wilson (815), (817). 

Grazing Mayes 45,398. 

Facilities granted to fullest possible extent compatible with propet: 
preservation of forest areas, Townsend (66>7): Wilson (816). 
rights, Maye'^ (683), 45,342. 

Grazing and browsing, position re, in Jhelum and Dera, Wilson (816-7); 

5^^ grass-cutting fees where rights not admitted, Mayes (683), 
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Forests — contd. 

Guaeds : 

Behaviour of, some trouble caused by, but improvement in, since 
better supervision, Mayes 45,346-61. 

Pay of, Mayes 45,360. 

Gum, non-production, Mayes 45,420. 

Hedges of trees round border line of lands, would serve as protection 
and fuelp Fazl Ali (837), (839). 

Hill, position re, and importance of conservation, Mayes (684). 
in Indian States, and erosion in, Mayes 45,331-3. 

Iebigated plantations : 

Ohangamanga, return on, Mayes, 46,334. 

Desirable, Maye^, 45,303-7. 

Measures taken re, Sangster (9), (10), 40,257-60. 

Position of, question, Mayes 45,411-3. 

Requirements, Mayes 45,411. 

Return from, Sangster (9); Mayes 45,334-41, 45,410. 
present Schemes for, Mayes (673), 45,309-13. 
under Military authorities, small area only, Mayes, 45,397. 
no Myrabolams, Mayes 45,425. 

Nurseries for apples, pears, etc., but not for walnuts, Mayes 45,358-60. 
Planting of trees, care must be taken not to damage crops, Lander (752). 
Popular control, experiment in Kangra and abandonment of, Mayes 
45,404-7. 

Potatoes, interculture of, permission never asked for, Mayes 45,356-7. 
Railway sleepers, production, Mayes 45,429-31. 

Bakhs, classification of, in Jhelum, Wilson (817). 

Reclamation by drainage of ravines or fiooded channels, proposal re, and 
remission of land revenue advocated, Strickland (296), 42,251-3. 
Relation of forestry to Agriculture (Punjab Memorandum), (683-4). 
Rights to firewood and timber, Mayes (683). 

Rules, tightening up of, may be necessary in some respects, Mayes 
46 ,^. 

Shaimlat lands, improvement of, desirable, but co-operative societies 
preferable to Government as agency for. King 43,806-10. 
little Shifting cultivation now, Mayes 45,329-30. 

Terracing tried in some districts but without success, Mayes 45,352-4. 
Soil erosion : Brayne (72-3) ; Fazl Ah' (839). 

Problems of, and steps taken re, Mayes (684), 45,324-6, 45,387. 
Protection of forest growth outside areas under Department 
desirable, Mayes 45,326-8. 

Re-afforestation, embankment and planting, proposal re, Strickland 
(296). 

and proposed Remedy, Strickland (296). 

Tramway at Ohangamanga but not in the hills, Mayes 45,433-4. 

Trees capable of withstanding salt, experiments with, Mayes 45,370-1. 
Trees not casting injurious shadow on crops if grown on edges of fields, 
Mayes 45,426-8. 

Trees, effect on crops in neighbourhood, Brownlie 46,868-9. 

Utilisation Circle, King 43,802-3. 

Village, success doubted, Mayes 45,414-5. 

Wood supply for village industries, King 43,799. 

FORSTER, Colonel D. C, H., M.B., D.P.H., Director of Public 

Health, (510-19), 43,987-44,262. 

Agbiotjlttjral Department, rat destruction work, 44,223. 

Animal Husbandry ; 

Cow buffaloes, increase in number, 44,149-50. 

Ghi: 

Artificial : 

Devoid of necessary vitamins, 44,083-4. 

Iroported vegetable ghi, prosecutions for selling as pure 
Indian ghi, 44,^6-9. 

Propaganda carried on against, 44,085.’ 

Milk supply in rural areas, 44,259-62. 

Milk and ghi, deterioration of supply and effect on health of people, 
44,070-82, 44,243-58, 44,147-8. 
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FORSTER, Colonel D. C. H., M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S conid. 

Dxsteiot Boards : 

Expenditure on Public Health, fixing of amount by Government, 
proposal (512), 43,996-7. 

Imposition of extra rate by Government, proposal, (612-2), 44,103-4. 
liyallpur, expenditure on public health with percentage to total 
income from 1921 to 1925-26, (612), 44,156-6. 

Public health administration, neglect and apathy, (611-2), 
43,995-4001, 44,165-61. 

Public health representation on, (511). 
special Bate for public health, proposal, 44,196-6. 

Education, hygiene instruction of teachers, (616), 44,141. 

Irrigation : 

not a Factor in connection with malaria, but rather beneficial 
except in cases of waterlogging, 44,056, 44,089-90. 

Increase of population in irrigat^- areas, 44,060. 

Subsoil water table, depth advocated from public health point of 
view, 44,174-8. 

Jails, sentences of 96 years, 44,039-41, 44,206-11. 

LrgisiiAtivb Council, interest in public health, 43,999-4000. 

PuBiao Health. 

Administration : 

in Bural areas, financing of, (611-2), 44,110. 

Tahsil Boards or Committees, scheme for, (614-6), 44,181-2. 
Training in, for Indian Civil Service omcers, proposal, (611), 
43,993-4, 44^07-9. 

All-India Public Health Act, advocated in 1919, but certain doubt 
as to feasibility, 44,002. 

Bacteriological examination, facilities, but need for extension, 
44,019. 

Mr. Brayne’s clean villages, improvement anticipated in public 
health if system maintained, 44,144-6. 

Budget provision, misleading nature of figures, and desirability of 
increased provision, 44,189-94. 

Death-rate, improvement only possible by improvement in rural 
sanitation, (610). 

Decentralisation, satisfactory, 44,095-6. 

Deficiency diseases, normal freedom of population from, 44,134. 
Department : 

Oo-operation with Co-operative and Education Departments. 

44,142-3. ' 

Oo-operation of Education Department with, in connection with 
instruction of children, and for adult instruction, 44,037, 
44,043-4. 

Executive functions, 44,222. 

Director of, direct access to Minister and to Governor, advocated. 

(610-1), 43,989-92. ' ' 

Diseases : 

Cholera, 44,054-5. 

Hookworm, extent of, 44,047-53. 

Malaria ; 

Connection of borrow pits along railway line with, question 
of, 44,230-1. 

Connection with sterility, 44,212-4. 

Endemic, correlation between rice cultivation and, 44 138-9 
Extermination, possibility; question, 44435-7. 

of rural hospital organisation for dealing with, 

Irrmation not a factor but rather beneficial except in oa s eft 
of waterlogging, 44,066, 44,089-80. ^ 

Qainine : 

Distribution method, (519). 

Price, reduction desirable, 44,028. 
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FORSTER, Colonel D. C, H,, M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S.— 

Public Health — contd. 

Diseases — contd. 

Malaria — contd. 

Quinine — contd , 

Production should be in hands of Government of India, 
44,030-5, 44,091-4. 

Prophylactic, disapproved, 44,202-5. 

Supply inad-equate, 44,036. 

Plague : 

Off-season measures, (516). 

Statistics re, and impossibility of materially affecting death 
rate by rural hospital organisation, (519). 

Relapsing fever, itinerating medical ofi&cer preferable unless 
large hospitals established in the villages, (519). 

Reporting agency: 

Defects of present system and need for improvement, (516-6). 
Village schoolmasters as, proposal, (516), 44,117-9. 
Dispensaries, travelling, should be under District Medical Officer of 
Health, (519). 

District Boards and, see District Boards above, 
petty Hospitals in rural areas, objections to system and abandon- 
ment advocated, (518-9), 44,003-16, 44,183-7. 

Hygiene Institute, sanctioned formerly but scheme in abeyance, 
44,018. 

Infantile mortality rate, 44,115-6. 

special Instruction in jails not considered necessary, 44,038-42. 
Laboratory facilities, need, for, 44,018-20. 

Latrines desirable in villages above certain population, 44,215-204 > 
Legislation : 

Consolidation : 

Government of India attitude, 44,197-9. 

Need for, and proposed lines of, (514), 44,002, 44,111-4. 
Principle of, and inefficiency of system, (614), (515). 

Low standard of health in districts with waterlogging and blocking 
of drains, 44,133. 

ordinarv Manure and night soil, question of effect on health, 
44,045-50, 44,146. 

Medical College, 44,020. 

Medical Officer of Health and assistant for each district advocated, 
44,067-8, 44,063-5. 

Medical practitioners, subsidy system, and proposed change in, 
(517-9), 44JL20L3. 44,162-78, 44,179^0, 44.183-7. 

Ministry of Healtn, onus on, of deciding tor, or against remedial 
action and of compelling local Sanitary Authority to take action, 
proposal, (515). 

Mortality : 

Cansed by epidemics not by diet, 44,132. 
rate of, 44,232-7. 

'Organisation, (51^4), 

Patent medicines, no control of sale, except of drugs such as opium 
and cocaine, 44,128-9. 

Permanent preventive organisation for rural circles, non-carrying 
out of schemes, (612), 44,102.^ 

Quack doctors, no control possible, 44,125-7. 

Reorganisation scheme, position re, 44,105-6. 

Rural Sanitary Board, functions and constitution, etc., 44,097-101. 
Sanitary Inspectors: 

Employment of one, per district, advocated, (519), 44,058-63. 

Salary, 44,061. 

proposed Training, 44,060. 

Sanitation : • . ^ « 

Drainage conditions, satisfactory, 44,025-7. 

Drainage of soils (whole rural tract) of more importance than 
rural water supply, 44,022^ 44,224. 

Rural, improvement in, required, (610). 
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FORSTER, Colonel D. C. H., M.B., D.P.H., contd. 

Fttblic Health — contd. 

new Superior Service, no knowledge of, 44,067-8. 

Water supply: 

Canal water, means of dealing with, 44,023-4. 
in HuraJ districts, shortage in some parts, but not an urgent 
question on the whole, 44,022. 

Wheat-eating, question of resistance to disease, 44,227-8. 
Statistics, vital, correlation of, by Mr. Jacob, would be advantageous, 
44,162-3. 

France, small holders, position of. Darling (612-3). 

Fruit-growing : 

Advisory work, MUne 41,842-3. 

Attitude of Agricultural Department, Eardat Singh (334), 42,627. 
Encouragement : 

Advocated, Bra/yne (72); Ujjal Singh (376). 

Measures taken by Government for, Milne (210-1), 41,649, 41,656, 
41,843; Strickland (296). 

Export trade to England, attempt to develop, Eardat Singh 42,469-65. 
Fertilisers for, Eardat Singh 42,890-5. 

Grape fruit, Eardat Singh 42,480-1. 

Grapes, scope of, Eardat Singh 42,469-71. 

Increasing interest in, Eardat Singh 4^2, 4H2. 

Inter-eultivation^ and difficulty re, Eardat Singh 42,497-8, 42,577-80. 
Literature, criticism of attitude of Department of Agriculture re. 
Eardat Singh 35-7, (332), 42^466-8. 

Manufacture of surplus fruit into jams, jellies. &c., market for, but* 
want of facilities and specialists for, Eardat Singh 42,465-7* 42,619-24, 
42.567 . 

Marketing of fruit, Milne 41,649-54; Eardat Singh 42,453-4, 42,489. 
Obstacles in way of, Eardat Singh (332), (3345), 42,435-6, 42,450-1, 
42,453-6; Nariandm Nath (676). 

Particulars re, and prospects, Eardat Singh 42,433-595. 

Peaches, American, experiments with, Eardat Singh 42,486-8. 

Plants, source of, Eardat Singh 42,473-9. 

Plums, Eardat Singh (332), 42,437-49, 42,494-6, 42,506-9, 42,530-1, 42,543. 
42,551-8. 

Preservation, research advocated, Lander (747), 46,987-9. 

Prospwts, Milne (210-1), 41,649-57; Wilson (816). 

Provision of stock, organisation of nurseries for, Milne (211), 41,649. 
Quality of fruit grown, Eardat Singh 42,458-9. 

Railway transport, rough handling, Eardat Singh 42,490. 

Spraying, Eardat Singh 42,502-3. 

good Water supply required, Muhammed Nawaz Khan 40.906-7. 
Watering and water supply, Eardat Singh 42,439-41, 42,530-3. 

GHULAM HASAN KHAN, Hon. Secretary, Mianwali Central Co-operative 
Bank, (392-7), 43,130-266. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Alienation of Land Act; 

Enactment of legislation on lines of, in every province advo- 
cated, (394). 

Practices for circumvention of, should be made penal, (394). 
Results, 43,150-6. 

Zamindars not prevented from getting credit by, 43,241. 
Benami practice, working of, and amendiment of law proposed, 
(394), 43,215-6. 

Causes, (393). 

Credit : 

Restriction or further control not advocated, (394). 

Sources of, (393). 

Execution of decrees for money, result of present system of law, 
43,149. * 

Insolvency Commission proposed for more backward districts, (394). 
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GHULAM HASAN KHAN— 

AaBictTLTtJR^L Indebtedness — contd, 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of, (394), 43,150-3, 
43, 1S4-S. 

Moneylenders : 

should be Compelled to keep regular accounts, (394), 43,184-8. 
liand owning by, 43,232-3. 

Mortgages : 

N^on-terminable, should be prohibited, (394). 

20 years should be fixed as maximum period for, (394), 43,230-1. 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (393-4). 

Usurious Loans Act, repeal proposed, (394). 

Oo-opbeation: 

Adult school societies, results, 43,219. 

Awards, facilitation of execution of, proposal, (396). 

Banks, investment of funds of local bodies with, should be made 
mandatory^ (396). 

Better Farming society, Mianwali district, 43,218. 

Central Banks; 

Chairmen, Deputy Commissioners as, 43,257-63. 

Mianwali : 

Capital and deposits, 43,203-7, 43,214. 

Manager, pay and experience of, 43,254-6. 

■Working of, 43,210-4. 

Relations with primary societies as regards loans, 43,210-3, 
43,264-5. 

Co-operative Union, good work being done by, and increased Govern- 
ment support ne^ed, ^,237. 

Credit Societies: 

Advantages of, as means of financing agricultural operations, 
(392^). 

Good done by, and popularity increasing, (396). 

Loans, lower rate of interest advocated, (396). 

Department, District Boards should co-operate with, more largely 
(396), 43,181-8. 

Ihicouragement of: 

by Government, suggestions for, (396). 
by Non-ofiS.cial agencies, (396). 

Islahi Rasumat society, 43,218. 

Legislation should be introduced to compel minority to join for 
common good of all, (396). 

Official supervision not excessive, 4^238-9. 

Progress of movement in Mianwali district, 43,141-8. 

Provincial Bank, floating of debentures by, 43,228^9. 

Results, (396-7), 

Societies for aggregation of fragmented holdings, beneficial work 
of, but pickS staff needed for, (396). 

Societies, special representation in the Councils advocated, (396). 
Spread of movement across the Indus, 43, ^0-1, 

Stamp vending business should be given to, (396). 

Snb-Inspector staff, improvement of, need for, and proposal for, 
(396), 43,169-80. 

Supply stores, not successful, (39^7). 

Finance: 

Land Mortgage Banks; 

Extension of system, proposal, (392), (396), 43,132. 

Financing of, and difficulty, and proposal for advancing taccavi 
grants to, and for issue of debentures with GoTernment guar- 
antee, (393), 43,134-7, 43,224-6. 
proposed Functions, etc., (394). 

Wiorking of, Mianwali district, 43,189-97. 

Taccavi loans : 

Defects of system, (393), 43,138-40. 

Issue through Co-operative societies, proposal, (393), (396), 
43,249-53. 

Present system unsatisfactory, (393). 
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GHULAM HASAN KHAN— contd:. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation. : 

by Government through Oo-operative Department, proposals 
(394^), (395). 

Obstacles in way of, and means of overcoming, (395). 

Legislation on minority considered necessaryj (395), 43,157.^ 
Minimum area should be fixed by law at time of suD-division O'f 
holding, (394). 

Legislation re widows, etc., proposal, (395). 

Position in Mianwali district^ 43,157-^1. 

InniGATiON : 

Nammal Canal, dependent on annual rainfall, proposal re conver- 
sion into perennial canal, (395). 
first Right of water to man higher up, rule of, 43,232-4. 

Sind Sagar canal, holding up of, by Bombay and desirability of ‘ 
opening, (395), 43,235-6, 43,244-9. 

Tube wells, failure of two, in -Mianwali district, 43,165-8. 

Ghi, see mder Dairying Industry wnder Animal Husbandry. 

GORDON, Major, R.E.: 44,88(V45,009. 

GeAIN ELBVATOaS : 

Bins, question of size, 44,966-74. 

Chain of middlemen would shorten and help to stabilise the market, 
44,980-1. 

Detailed enquiry advocated, 44,911. 

Drying arrangements, extent to which necessary, 44,982-3. 
no Enthusiasm for, in export trade itself, possibility and reason, 
44,974-7 . 

Grading proposals, and varying opinions re, 44,995-5006. 

Karachi Port Trust, attitude of, 44,921. 

Lyallpur, ‘ practically no increase in wheat production since start- 
ing of, 44,944-7. 

One ton the smallest unit to be dealt with in scheme and small men 
would have to pool, 44,897-9. 
in Other countries, 44,909-10, 44,961-4, 44,984-7. 

Port elevator should not precede up-country elevators, but should 
be ready at same time, ^,887-8. 

Railway rates, discrimination in, of the Punjab, would probably 
be necessary, 45,009. 

Storage, period allowed for, 44,900-10. 

Terminal elevators, scheme, 44,923-4. 

TVIheat export, question of surplus available, 44,925-30, 44,978-9, 
45,007-8. 

GOVAN BROTHERS, Messrs., Ltd., Delhi: 

Evidence on behalf of, see Govan^ R. E. Grant, (33-6), 40,268-513. 
Memorandum on grain elevators m India, (24-33). 

GOVAN, R. E. Grant, of Govan Brothers Ltd., Ddhi, and BUNTING, 

S. A., of Messrs. Duncan, Stratton and Company: (24-36), 40,268-40,513, 
(63-6). 

Grain, methods of storage and defects of, (24-5), (31), (33-4), 40,358-62. 
Grain elevators : 

Advantages of system, (25-6), (31), (34-5), 40,398-9, 40,422. 

Co-operative societies for use of, would; be useful, 40,427-8. 

Charge for using, compared with cost of handling by present methods, 
40,487-8. 

estimated Cost of system, 40,363-84, 40,400, 40,411-2, 40,420. 
Cultivators’ position and value to, (25-6), (SI), (36), 40,422. 

Designs suitable to Indian conditions in preparation, 40,492-4. 
Dishonest grading, little danger of, 40,433-5. 

Drying of grains in, 40,438-9. 

Effect on marketing, 40,445. 

Elimination of manual labour, advantage of, (26). 
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GOVAN, R. E. Grant, and BUNTING, S. A.— contd. 

Grain elevators — contd. 

Exportable surplus, question of, and increase anticipated, 40,322-42. 
40,466-71, 40,471-82. 

Grades, question of number to be provided for, 

Increase of value of export wheat would result. 

Individual storage or pooling, question of, 

40,311-9, 40,355, 40,413-8, 40,427-9, 40,459-ei 
Investigation of question by expert committee advocated, (35-6). 
Jute industry and, (26), 40,354. 

Lyallpur, 40,489-91. 

Method of working, (25). 

Necessary conditions for proceeding, (26-8), 40,345-53, 40,423. 

Other crops could be stored in, 40,421, 40,483-4. 

in Other countries, (28-9), (31), 40,360-3, 40,386-7, 40,419, 40,447-50, 

Port, ships* equipment, little change necessitated, 40,301-3. 

Railway Board CJommittee on, 40,298-9. 

Receipt should be negotiable document, 40,446. 

Saving in transport and bagging charges from, 40,385. 

Scheme for, (28-33), (33-6), 40,268-513. 

Sliding scale of storage rates, proposal, 40,307-10. 

State ownership desirable, 40,424U5. 

Storage in, during rains, proposal for encouraging, 40,496-504. 
Terminal, capacity of present elevator, 40,395-7. 

Treating with carbon bisulphide for weevil, not worth while, 40,440. 

Railways, pilfering, 40,509-13. 

Wheat : 

Purchase method and purchase direct from cultivator found 
impossible, 40,410, 40,451-8, 40,463-5. 

Quality for export, 40,441-2. 

Railway transport in bulk would be preferable to present system of 
bags,' 40,39(W:, 40,505-13. 

Standard, terms on which wheat bought, and impossibility of 
obtaining pure wheat, 40,401-10. 

Grain, see under Crops. 

Gram, see v/nder Crops. 

Grazing, see under Animal Husbandry. 

GULSHAN RAI, Professor LALA, Sanatan Dharma College, Lahore: 
(652-666), 45,010-45,128. 

Agriottltural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (664). 

Credit : 

Restriction or control, objection to, (655). 

Sources of, (654}. 

Means for lightening burden of, (654). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (654). 

Subsidiary occupations, provision needed, (654). 

Alienation of Lands Act : 

Classification under, criticism, 45,035-7. 46,070-3, 45,086-7, 45,069-90* 
Failure to achieve objects, (654-5), 46,u94, 46,0w-8, 45,117-3. 
Obstacle to attracting capital to agriculture, (653-4), 45,029-32, 
45,043-85, 45,103. 

Origin of, 45,022-6. 

Population of notified tribes, 45,027-8. 

Restrictions under, comparison with restrictions under customary 
law, 45,015-21, 45,088. 

Results of, (654-6), 46,0^-52, 45,091-4, 45,114-8. 

Working of, (654), 45,104-11. 

OapitaijISTS, impossibility of taking up industries, 45,099-100. 
Oo-oPERATiVB Credit Societies, extension of operations advocated, (663). 
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GULSHAN, RAl, Professor LALA — contd. 

Education : 

Agricultural : i j - i. 

Attendance in schools, not as numerous as one would wisU, 

reasons, (653). ^ , i. j 

Demonstration and osperimental farms must be attached ^ to 
every institution and be thrown open to visits of neighbouring 
cultivators, (653). 

Facilities, need for extension of, (652). , i i a 

Graded scheme for, from village primary schools leading up to 
University course, proposal, (656). 

Incentive to study, (663). _ + 

Lyallpur College, teachers* training class, facilities insumcient, 

Matriculation standard should be made more practical, (656). 
in Middle schools, advocated, (656), 45,095-6. 

Modifications in classes to make them more practical suggested, 
(653). 

Proposals, (666), 45,096-6. 

Students : 

After careers of, (663). 

Eestrictions against admission of present-day educated 
classes, removal desirable, (668). 

Source of, (663). 

Teachers : 

Agricultural classes not sufB.ciently educated for, (662-3). 
Supply not sufficient, (652). 

Middle schools, standard in agriciuture should be raised, (656). 
Nature study, too long a time spent on, (653). 

Primary : 

Agriculture, study of, should be compulsory, (656), 45,095-6. 
Compulsory, still in initial stage, (666). 
small Proportion of boys in fourth class, reasons for, (656). 
School farms, too small, (653). 

School plots, too small, (653). 

Finance : 

Long-term credit, greater facilities advocated, (653). 

Taccavi, issue throughl village panchayats, credit societies or district 
boards, or throu^ sowcars and bankers of recognised position, 
proposal, (653). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, obstacles in way of, (665). 

Fragmentation : 

Delow Economic size, prohibition by legislation proposed. (655), 
45,033, 45,078. ^ 

Means for reducing loss, (655). 

Ibbigation, need .for in certain districts, (655). 

Middle class takmg up of agriculture by, Land Alienation 

Act an obstacle to, (653). 

Gurgaon District: 

Development scheme and progress made, Brayne (58-611 (63-41 40 629-SO 

^ deterioration after departure of Mr. Brayne, 
5raj/ne (74), 40,677-88, 40,601-6, 40,638-64, 

HARDAT SINGH, 8.: (38a^, 42,438^96. 

Agbxculttjbal Depaetmbnt : 

^perts, superficial nature of knowledge of, (3341 
Horticulture, separate department of, need for (, 

AGEicuLTirHATi LABOxjB, unconscientious, ^,435-6. ’ 
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HARDAT SINGH, S.^contd. 

Cultivation, return of Rs.5,000 from 5 acres, possibility of, 42,525. 
Finance, Bank on lines of American Federal Bank, need for, 42,561-5. 
Fodder crops, growing of, 42,536-9, 42,549. 

Fruit growing : 

Attitude of Agricultural Department, (334), 42,527, 

Exportr trade to England, attempt to develop, 42,469-65. 

Fertilisers for growing, 42,690-5. 

Grape fruit, 42,480-i. 

Grapes, scope for, 42,469-71. 

Increasing interest in, 4^472. 

Inter-cultivation^ and difficulty re, 42,497-8, 42,677-80. 

Literature, criticism of attitude of Department of Agriculture, 
(332), 42,466-8. 

Manufacture of surplus fruit into jams, jellies, etc., market for, 
but want of facilities and specialists for, 42,455 7, 42,519-24, 
42,567. 

Marketing and want of reliable commission agents in cities, 
42,463-4, 42,489. 

Obstacles in way of, (332), (334^), 42,435-6, 42,450-1, 42,453-6. 
Particulars re, and prospects, 42,433-595. 

Peaches, American, experiments with, 42,486-8. 

Plants, source of, 42,473-9. 

Plums, (332), 42,437-49, 42,494-6, 42,606-9, 42,530-1, 42,543. 

42,551-8. 

Quality of fruit grown, 42,468-9. 

Railway transport, rough handling, 42,490. 

Remission of water charges during period of immaturity of fruit 
and charge only once a year, desired, 42,442-9, 42,559-60. 
Spraying, 42,602-3. 

Watering and water supply, 42,439-41, 42,530-3. 

Middle class youths, means of attracting, to agriculture, (332-4), 
42,516-7 M 

Vegetable growing, 42,510-6. 


Holdings: 


Consolidation : 

Bombay Bill, criticism of, StricMand 42,404-7. 
by Collector on written application of owners of majority of culti- 
vated land in village, proposal, Brayne (65), 40,665, 40,834-6. 
Compulsion : 

Advocated, Muhammed ’Nawaz Khan (103), 40,902-5. 
not Advocated under any circumstances at present, Townsend 
45,171, 46,268-70. 
on Minority: 

Advocated, Strickland 42,420-3; Ghulam Biasan Khan (396), 
43,157. 

would be Approved, Uj^al Smgh 32,894. 

Consent of majority essential, Varli'og 44,764. 

Question of public opinion, TJjjal Singh 42,892-5. 
Possibility of, in certain districts, Strickland 42,144-6; Darting 
44,763. 

through Co-operative Department: 

Advocated, Ujjal Singh (374). 

Beneficial work of, but picked staff needed for, Gkulam Susan 
Khan (396). 

Opening for, 'Wilson (818). 

no Societies organised as yet in Punjab, but would be useful. 


Sampuran Singh (796), (798). 

Work done, Strickland (299), 42,388-93, 42,398-403; Shiv Dev 
Singh (386); Townsend (666-7), 45,1^. 
by Exchange, facilities advocated, Ujjal Singh (374). 

by (Government, proposal, Ghulam Sasan Khan (394-5). 

Gujrat, Fazl Ali 46,543-4. 

Importance of, Darting 44,760; Lander (749). 
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Holdings — contd. 

Consolidation — contd. 

Importance, extent of, Tovmsend 45,213-4. 

Legislation ooneidered the only means to effect, on large scale. 
Darling (585). 

Measures proposed for encouragement of, Sir%chland (299). 

Obstacles in way of, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103); StricMand 
(293), 42,213-4; 8hiv Dev Singh (386); Ghulam Easan Khan (395); 
Tovmsend, 45,171; Gulshan Bai (655); Sampuran Singh (796); 
Wilson (809); Fazl Ali (837). 

Propaganda advocated rather than compulsion, Fazl Ali 46,545. 
Propaganda needed for, in the Chakwal plateau, Wilson (809). 
Success of, Lai Chand (108); Wilson (809). 

System adopted in Punjab should be copied all over India, Lai 
Chand (108). 

Value of, in improving agricultural efl&ciency, Mdne 41,544a-5. 
Economic size of, should be determined and amendment of Land Aliena- 
tion Act advocated, Lai Chand 40,942. 

Fragmentation : 

below Economic size, prohibition by legislation proposed, (hdshan 
Bai (655), 45,033, 45,078; Darling 44,729. 

Means for reducing loss, Gulshan Bai (555), 

None possible at present. Shiv Dev Singh (386). 

Minimum area should be fixed by law at time of sub-division of hold- 
ing, Ghulam Easan Khan (304). 

Scientific rotation prevented by. Darling (585). 

Sub-division inevitable under Mohamedan Law, Wilson (809), 46,378. 
Sub-division of holdings already reduced to certain acreage, sugges- 
tion for prevention, Sampuran Singh (796). 

Sub-divisions beyond 10 or 12 acres, stopping of, by legislation, 
advocated, Ujjal Singh (374), 42,892, 42,999-^1. 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc.: 

Desirable, Muhammed Nawaz Khan (103); Strickland (293); Shiv 
Dev Singh (386) ; Ghulam Easan Singh (395) ; Sampuran Singh 
(796); Foal Ali (837). 
not Needed, Wilson (809). 

Position in Mianwali district, Ghulam Easan Khan 43,157-61. 

Small: 

Advantage of, up to certain limit, Ujjal Singh (374). 

Conditions in Italy and France, Darling (604-613), 44,712-3, 44,821. 
DifiSlculties in cases of, Darling (585). 
in Kangra district, problem of, Townsend 45,180, 

Possibility of small holders living on holdings, question of. Darling 
(604-13), 44,821-9. 

Hookworm, see under Diseases under Public Health. 

Horse breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Hydro-electric schemes, see under Water power. 

Implements : 

growing Demand for, Brownlie 45,876-7. 

Distribution, Milne (196). 

through Co-operative Department, Brownlie 45,879, 45,881. 
Advocated, Wilson (812). 

Sale by Deputy Directors ot Agriculture, Brownlie 45,878, 45,880. 
Firms need to be in touch with agricultural conditions and needs of 
farmers, and steps being taken in connection with, Milne (195-6), 
41,604a.6. 

Guarantees to competing firms of purchase of certain number of imple- 
ments passed as efl&cient, proposal, Brayne (68). 

Improvement op: 

Co-operation between agriculturist and engineer necessary for, 
Browrdie (714), 45,664. 
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Implements — conta. 

Impkovement of — contd. 

Needed and desirability of employment of trained assistants in 
Engineering Section, Brownlie (708-709), 45,626-9 
Work should be carried on by Central Government, Brownlie (714), 

46,625-8. » V 

Work done by Department re, MUne (191-5), 41,600-4. 

InTEODTJCTION of NEfW AND IMPROVED : 

Essential^ Fazl Ali (838). 

no Facilities for repairing, when out of order, and prices rather 
high, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Means for hastening, Brayne (68); Shiv Bev Singh (387); Brownlie 
(714); Wilson (812); Fazl Alt (838). 

Mechanical crop estimator, proposal, Brownlie (714), 46,629-30, 
45j728-32, 45,760-1. v ^ 

Zammdars should be persuaded to adopt, Fazl Ali 46,525. 
Investigation, design and experiment should be carried out under one 
central authority, Brownlie (712), 45,674. 

Labour saving, required to a limited extent only. Barling (585), 44,683-4, 
44,757-62. 

Lending of improved implements to farms for trying, Milne (161). 
Machinery, lower railway rates desirable, Wilson (806) ; Mohammad Afzvl 
Hussain (862). 

Manufacture in India : Milne (194). 

Department must have workshop for, Shiv Bev Singh (387). 
Distribution method, Brownlie 45,878-81. 

Import duty on raw material in connection with, Brownlie 45,776-7. 
Steel must be imported, Brownlie 45,649-54. 

Manufactured locally and abroad, comparison of cost, Brownlie (712), 
45,548-9, 45,752-5. 

Manufacturers of : Fazl Ali (838). 

Difficulties of. Shiv Bev Singh (387). 

Manufacturers’ lack of enterprise, Brayne (68). 

Payment by instalment system, proposal, Milne (195). 

Ploughs : 

Iron, use of, in Qurgaon district, Brayne 40,640-52, 40,657, 40,699- 
700, 

Modifications in Western implements have not rendered them 
efficient, and need for investigation, Brownlie (714), 45,669. 

Raja, experience of, Muhammed Nawaz Khcm 40,898 
Work required and question of time to be taken, Brownlie 
45,828-32. 

lower Railway rates advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 
Reapers, difficulty of little banks put up in irrigated areas, Milne 
41,603-4. 

Repair ; 

Factories should be established for. Sir Mehdi Shah 45,921. 
Facilities for, essential, Cole (492). 

Instruction of village smiths, proposals for, Sirickland (294), 
42,265-8; Cole (492), 43,927-9; Wilson mS). 

Rewards for efficient implements, proposal, Brayne (68). 

Spare parts, keeping of, by village societies, proposed, Cole (492). 

Standardisation : , , . 

Advantage to be derived but impossibility at present, and proposals 
re, Brownlie (714), 45,666-7, 45,719-20, 45,733-8, 45,741. 

Number of types required, question of, Brownlie 45,739-42, 45,822-6. 
Steamship rates, concessions advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (862). 
Use of electrically-^driven implements, question of, Batty e (549). 

Improvements, reaeons for non-carrying out of, by landowners, Bra/yne (76) ; 
Muhamm/jjd Nawaz Hhan 40,885; Shiv Bev Singh (388); Naraindra Nath 
(576); Browrdie (715); Sam^ran Singh (799); Wilson (819); Fazl Afi 
(841). 
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Indian Central Cotton Committee; 

Approval of work and organisation, Troughi 46,662-4. 

Financing of entomological work on pink bollworm by, Mohammad Afzul 
Hussain 46.685-8, 46,732. 

Success of, reasons for, Milne 41,463. 

Valuable work done by, Townsend (665). 

Indian Cotton Committee, recommendation re watering mixing, etc., no 
benefit from in Gogra district, Sir Mehdi Shah 45,935-8. 


International Institute of Agriculture in Rome: 

[Increased subscription from India, Strickland (290), 42,127. 

FEBMANm^T Indian Delegate : 

Assistant advocated. Darling (591). 
probable Cost, JDarlvng 44,624-5, 44,878. 

Office for, advocated. Darling 44,877. 

Qualifications required. Darling (591), 44,622-3* 

Recommendation, Strickland (289-90), 42,125 ; Darling (590-1), 
(591-2), 44,622-6, 44,800-5. 

Objects and work of, and value, Darling (689-90), 44,630. 

Staff, inadequacy of salaries to obtain good men, and proposed increased 
contribution from India, Darling (592), 44,870-6. 

Irrigation : 

All-India Irrigation Board, opinion re proposal, WTi-ife 43,417. 

Areas unirrigated and irrigated under various crops, 1916-17, AmalZ 
(559). 

Beas river, danger of fiooding from, Townsend 45,242. 

Oanal Colonies, adoption of cultivation by non-agriculturists but 
appointment of special Agricultural Assistants for work among, mi{^t 
be useful if carefully selected, Townsend 46,215-22. 

Canads : 

Allotment, of Crown waste lands on, policy re, Naraind/ra Natk 
44,680-4. 

Areas : 

Undeveloped lands in. Songster (3). 

Wheat acreage, tendency to decrease and cotton acreage to 
increase, Songster 40,172-3. 

Areas irrigated by existing canals, statistics, Sangster (6). 

Areas to be irrigated by projected canals and extensions, statistics, 
Sangster (7). 

Banks : 

Grazing leases, Sangster (9), 40,232, 40,261-4. 

Metalling of, and opening to public traffic advocated, Sampuran 
Singh (796), 46,274-5. 

Planting of trees on, proposal. Lander (751). 

Plantation produce on, difficulty of disposing of, Sangster 
40,237-40. 

Bank grass on : 

Eradicated as far as possible, Songster 40,233-6. 

Research being carried out at Debra Dun, Mayes 46,421-4. 
Bikaner, lining, cost, Smith 43,689. 

Capacity of, Sangster 40,225-6. 

Closures and running supplies, Advisory Committees for Sab- 
Divisional Officers would be useful, Milne (170). 

Colonisation, system, Songster (9-10), 40,265-6. 

Cost per acre, Songster 40,160-3. 

Damage, failure of department to rectify, Cole (488). 

Deltas ” on, from 1917-18 to 1924-25, Sangster (4). 

Distribution of water; 

Allotment of water, system, Chopra 43,671-6. 

Complaints by Colonel Cole, reply to, Smith 43,472-3. 
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Irrigation— confrf. 

Canals — conid. 

Distribution of water — contd, 

on Co-operative system, offered but not accepted by people, 
Sangster 40,162-9. 

Economy needed, Chopra (414). 

Extra water for tail portion, advocated, Ujjal Brngh (374), 
42,fi96-7 . 

Full supply factors, recommendation, Chopra (415). 
Improvement needed to make supply more regular, Shiv Dev 
Smgh (386). 

Irregularity of, and defects in, Cole (488). 

Ktart system, Sangster 40,169-71. 

Outlet of definite full capacity, question of, Cole 43,878-81. 
Outlet® : 

Cultivators should have po>wer to open or close. Cole 
(487). 

Improvement proposed, U^jal Singh (874). 

Eemodelling of, from head downwards advocated, TJjjcd 
Singh 43,019. 

Standing wave, advantages of, MiVne (170). 

Tail-cluster the best form of, Chopra (416). 

Panchayat system, Smith 43,333-5. 

Right to farmer to definite capacity outlet, question of 
desirability and pos.sibility, SmiU 43,478-91 ; 43,495-6, 

43,500-1 43,484, 43.493: Chopra 43.487-9. 

Supply at low and high levels not even, meters should be 
fixed to regulate supply, Fazl AH <837). 

System, Sangster (3-4), 40,194-209, 40,229-2; Cole (488). 

System auid approval of. Smith (407). 

System and defects of, Chopra (414-6). 

System, and few complaints heard, Milne (170). 
at Tails of minors, inadequacy of sup]ply, Ujjal Singh (374). 
Unsatisfactory, corruption among officials encourag^, Samn 
pur an Singh (797). 

Economic use of water by cultivators, Sangster (5), 40,169. 
Excessive use of water, percentage, White 43,327; Smith 
43,327-9. 

Palls, utilisation of, for power purposes, construction of canals 
with view to, advocated, Battye 44,506-8, 44,616-9. 

Formation of alkali, precautions against, Sangster 40,250-4. 
Pull-supply factor at outlet-head, Lower Ohenab O^al, Chopra 
(414-5), (422). 

Gurgaon district, Brayne 40,740-70. 

Haveli project, Chopra (412); Smith 43,337, 43,620. 

Inundation canals, Wilson (810), 46,451-4. 

Intensity, question of increasing, and difficulties in way of, Sang^ 
ster (6), 40,227-31. 

Irrigation of land above level of command by means of electrical 
power pumping, possibilities, Battye 44,433. 

Jhang, Muzaffargarh and Multan tracts, extension advocated, and 
difficulty owing to assignment to Bombay of winter supplies of 
Indus, Smith (406). 

Kasur Branch: 

Lower, average monthly supplies in 1916-17, 19*17-18 and 
1918-19, Chopra (432, 437-8). 

TJnirrigated tract on either side, hydro-electric pumping 
scheme proposed, Chopra (412). 

Kharif and rahi duties per cusec of mean discharge at canal head 
from 1917-18 to 1924-26, Sangster (4). 

Leases, opinion re, Smith 43,333. 

Leases on co-operative basis: 

Bihar system, Chopra (422-5). 

Management by panchayats, scheme, Chopra (428-9), 43,296. 
Scheme for, Chopra (415), (422-9), 43,330-2, 

Western and Eastern Jumna Canals, Chopra (424-5), 
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Irrigation — contd. 

Canals — cowtd. 

Lift irrigation from, scope for development, Brownlie (712), 
46,566-7. 

Loss by a^bsorption : 

Extent, Wil&don (410). 

Lining : 

DifBLculties in connection with. Smith 43,283. 

Experiments, Chopra (412-3), (415). 

Effects, WiUdon 43,281. 

when in Flow, possibility of, Brownlie (713), 45,620-2. 
Investigation of problem, work re, Wilsdon 43,281. 
Position re, Songster (6), (8). 

Scope for, Wilsdon 43,282, 43,283; White 43,283. 

Work re, Milne (170). 

possible Methods of prevention. Smith (407); Chopra (415-6). 
Losses by evaporation and absorption, Songster (4-5), 40,210; 

Chopra (415-6). 

Lower Bari Doab Canal : 

Complaint re short supply from, Cole (488). 

Question of explanation, Smith 43,346-51; Chopra 43,348. 
Divisional tail, inadequacy of water supply, JJjjal Singh (374), 
42,896-7. 

Main Line Bikaner Canal, lining of, Chopra (415). 

Mianwali and Muzaffargarh, extension advocated, and difficulty 
owing to assignment to Bombay of winter supplies of Indus, 
Smith, (406). 

Minors and distributaries, limitation of length advocatea. 
Ujjal Singh (374). 

Nammal Canal, dependant on annual rainfall, proposal re conver- 
sion into perennial canal, Ghvkm BCasan Khan (396). 
Non*^OTennial : 

Districts where improvement in agriculture can be made 
Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 
cannot be made to Pay, Smith 43,527. 

Reason for, Smith 43,580^1. 

Officers, removal of magisterial powers from, and drawback 
SangsUr 40,184-6. 

Patwaris, amalgamation with revenue patwaris : 

Experiment in Western Jumna Canal area, Songster (11). 
former Proposal of, and objections to, Songster (10-11) 

People would be filing to pay for, Wilson 46,407. 

Perennial, extension of, question of instruction of cultivators in 
perennial Irrigation-agriculture, Townsend 45,223-33. 

P^ennial channels, conversion into Kharif channels, policy ot 

Department and opposition of people to, Chopra (413-4') 

Perennial and non-perennial, projects, Smith 43,614-35. 

Plantations, see Irrigated Plantations under Forests. 

if ' *« “ I” 

irrigated by, irrigated by lift, Smith 43,290. 

^ 4^S2-3 ^ surface that reaches subsoil, Wilsaon 

‘"Sai'ifMiM’*'”-’ '“W 


by, 


of. 


Restriction resisted by people, Chopra (413) 
Revenue^*^ outlay, Wilsdon 43,443-8. 

”^43^02^^^^^^^ improvement of 

“ Jalalpur canal 


irrigation, 

constructed. 


Chopra 

Wilson 
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Irrigation — contd. 

Canals — contd, 

Eohtak and Hissar tract, extension advocated, and obstacle of 
cost, Smith (406). 

Service, defects in, Cole (488). 

Sind Sagar canal, holding np ot, oy Bombay and desirability of 
opening, Qhulam Hasan Khan (^o), 43,235-6, 43,244-9. 

Sub-so]l brought up by, reaching state of equilibrium at depth of 
about 10 or 12 feet, Sangsier (8), 40,212-5. 

Supplementing of, by ordinary zamindari wells in some cases. 
White 43,289. 

Supply of Water should be stopped in districts where sub-soil water 
deteriorates soil, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Surface evaporation, plantations along canals help to prevent, 
Chopra (415-6). 

Upper Bari Doab Canal : 

Analysis of crop requirements, Chopra (429-32), (435-6), 

43,554-60. 

Capacity ot main line insufficient and consequent adoption of 
rotational programme in kharif season, Chopra (411-2). 
Enlargement of feeders, scheme for, but dropping of, Chopra 
(412). 

Telegraphs should be opened to the public, Lai Chand (107) ; 
Sampuran Singh (796). 

Upper Chenab, pumping of seepage water into, Smith 43,586-8. 
Upper Jlhelum, deterioration of land owing to seepage from, 
Lander (750), 46,003-7. 

Waste of water : 

by Evaporation, no methods employed to prevent, Smith (407). 
Methods of preventing, Sangste't 40,169-70, 40,216-9. 

Wastage of water in pre-monsoon hot weather months and note on 
possibility of better utilisation of water, Chopra (415), (429-38). 
Water rates : 

per Acre, Songster 40,164. 

Assessment : 

on “ Acres and Decimal ” system advocated, Chopra (422). 
System gives no incentive to economy of water, Ohopra (415). 
Assessment and collection : 

by Civil officers, experiment on the Western Jumna, King 
43,786-7. 

CoonpJaint against Patwaris in connection with. Cole (489). 
Reply to, White 4J3>, 855-65. 

Divorcement from Irrigation Department to Revenue 
Department : 

Advocated, Cole (489), (490), 43,899. 

Madras system, question of feasibility, Smith 43,431-6. 
Proposal not approved, White 43,354. 

System, Smith 43,362-3; White 43,353. 

System in different parts of India, Chopra 43,601. 

Fixing, proposed method, Cole (489). 

Irregular charges and alteration of, without warning, complaint 
of, Cole (489-91). 

Kharaha, abolition advocated. Cole (490). 

Reduction of rate for fodder and green manure, Chopra (416-7) ; 
Wifsdon 43,437-42. 

Remission of charges during period of immaturity of fruit and 
charge only once a year, desired, Hardat Singh 42,442-9, 
42,559-60. 

Remission if crop does not ripen, White 43,321-3. 

Volumetric method of charge : 

V. Acreage system, Songster 40,119-24. 

Advantages of. White 43,297, 43,326. 

Advocated and advantages to be derived, Cole (489-91), 
43,876-7. 

Allowance made for non-maturing crop, Smith 43,476-7. 
Argument against adoption for all canals, Smith 43,499. 
Attitude of Irrigation Department, Cole (489, 490-91), 
43.900-1. 
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Irrigation — contd, 

OanaIiS — contd, 

Watear rates — contd, ' 

Volumetric meldiod of charge — contd. 

Beply to 0)1. Oole^s complaint, White 43,366-7: Smith 
43,367. 

no Benefit received. Sir Mehdi Shah 46,968-8. 
by Co-operation, may become possible, Chopra 43,294-6. 
Desirable, Sampuran Singh (797). 

DMculties m way of, StrickUmd 42,147-8. 

Disadvantage to small cultivators unless controlled 
thoroughly by panohayat. Smith 43,456-7. 

Extent of use at present, Sangster 40,118, 40,177: Smith 
43,307-8 j Chopra 43,325. 

Fixing of rates for. Smith 43,691-8. 

Impracticability of, at present, except in case of largo 
owners, Chopra (415); White 43,293, 43,324. 

Module, impossibility of manipulating, Sangster 40,190-3. 
Question of advisability and experiments being made, Milne 
(170), 41,566-7. 

Bates charged, complaint re. Cole (490), 43,825. 

System, description of, Sangster 40,178-93. 

Technical appliances, satisfactory, White 43,305-6. 
Unpopularity, question of reason, White 43,298: Smith 
43 , 299 ^. 

Watercourses, length, Chopra 43,598-9. 

Western Jumna, augmentation of supply, question of, Smith 
43,577-9. 

Working charge per acre irrigated, Wilsdon 43,439-40. 

Zilladars, recrui'&nent from Agricultural College and by promotion, 
Sangster 20,242-9. 

Canals and wells should be Complementary to each other, Sampuran 
Singh (797). 

Obntbai. Boabb of ImiGATiON Enoini^rs : 

proposed Functions of, White 43,449-51; Smith 43,452-6. 
Government of India proposal, and approval of, Sangstei (2), 
40,114-6. 

Central control, importance of, Sangster (1-2), 40,145-50, 40,200. 
Conditions in Jhelum and services of engineer would be welcomed, 
WiUon (810), 46,413-6. 

Conditions, Sialkot district. Shiv Dev Singh 32,066^9, 43,090-1. 
Conservation of moisture in soils, recommendations by Agricultural 
Department for, Milne (170). 

Co-operative, legislation to compel minority to join advocated, Chopra 
(421). 

Department : 

Complaints against, Cole (486-91). 

Complaints to: 

Agency for dealing with. Smith 43,338-45. 

Attention to, vanes with officers, Sir Mehdi Shah 45,970. 
Non-attention to. Cole (487, 4^), 43,824, 43,827-30. 
Co-operation with other Departments, Sa'nfffitf>r 40,133-7, 40,151; 
Milne 41,546-50; White 43^15. 

Overlapping with Revenue Department, and revenue work should 
be in hands of one department, Sampuran Singh (797). 
iSurveyor's services requested and promised but never provided, Cole 
43 843-7. 

Zilladars, leaving certificate of Agricultural College required for 
direct appointment, Milne (16p, 42,098. 
progressive Dessication of certain distric&s and causes, Wilsdon (410). 
Etvo’s torsion balance, use of, Wilsdon 43,626-30. 

Experimental station: 

Advocated, Townsend 45,209-12, 45,234. 

Former scheme for, Townsend 45,234-6. 

Extension of bunds, tube-wells and ordinary wells, proposals for, in 
Gurgaon district, Brayne (66), 40,759-61, 40,763-6, 40,763-6. 

Extension delayed chiefly owing to financial stringency, Brownlie (713). 
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Irrigation — contd. 


not a Factor in oonnection with malaria, but rather benehcial, except in 
cases of water-logging, Forster 44,056, 44,089-90. 
from Hill Torrents, system and professional guidance needed, Wilson 
(830). 

Hissar, etc., tract, position re, and need for, Townsend 45,200-2, 45,207-8. 
Hydrodynamic work, need for, WUsdon 43,378. 

Hydraulic station, former scheme, Milne 41,789-91. 

Hydro-electric scheme, question of value of, Milne 41.980-2. 

Increase of population in irrigated areas, Forster 44,069. 

Indus Inundation Canals, problems of, successful working and importance 
of, Wilson (810). 

Irrigated area, and areas irrigated by various mean^ Amall (569). 
Irrigated land, proportion of total cultivated area, Milne 41,850-1. 
for Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, from Beas river, under con- 
sideration, Townsend 45,242-3. 

Kharif channel taking Beas water, proposal, Wilsdon (410). 

Distribution of water on, Gole (488). 

New schemes : 

Nili Bar, question of desirability of restrictions in leases as to culti- 
vation, Sangster 40,138-44. 

Opposition of Bombay Government to, Sangster (3), 40,174-6. 

New pchemes and extensions, oo-ntemplated, Sangster (2-3). 

Obstacles preventing extension, Fazl Ali (837). 

Officer responsible to Government of India, would be useful to pro- 
vinces, White 43,378,* Smith 32,279-80, 43,381. 

Perennial streams. Engineer should be put on to explore possibilities, 
WiUon (810). 

Provision of, in certain tracts, importance of, and proposals, Lai CKand 
(108) j Shiv Dev Singh (386); Gutshan Bai {655); Sir Mehdi Shah (741); 
Townsend 45,213, 

Beseech : 

Central and provincial departments advocated, Sangster 40,166-8 
for further Development would be approved. Smith 43,462-3. 

Field station for, scheme under consideration, Wilsdon (408). 
Laboratory : White ^ Wilsdon 43,375-6. 

Co-operation with Unitea Provinces, question of, Wilsdon 
43,419-21. 

Scientific Research Officer attached to, relationship to Irrigation 
and Revenue Departments, Wilsdon 43,403-4, 43,409. 
Sub-stations, scheme for, Wilsdon 43,631-3. 
by Provinces, advocated. Smith 43,381. 

Scientific Research Officer, appointment of, and work to be carried 
out by, Sangster (8), 40,255-6. 

Water-requirements for crops: 

Establishment of station for, advocated, Chopi'a (411). 
Experiments in the past, and lack of practical results, Cho%ira 

(411). 

Water lifting devices, and sub-soil water, investigation needed, 
Brownlie (709). 

first Right of water to man higher up, rule of, Ghidam Eason Khan 
43,232^4. 

Schemes for land improvement, officer of status of Superintending 
Engineer would be useful, Strickland 42,358-9. 

SxTB-SOIL WATEE : 

Slope of water table, Wilsdon 43,605-12. 

Utilisation of, should be encouraged, Naraindra Nath (576). 

Value of, if kept at certain depth, Smith 43,465-6. 

Water level fauing in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, Brownlie 46,607- 
Water table, depth advocated from public health point of view, 
Forster 44,174^. 

Sukkur Barrage, full supply factor, recommendation, Chopra (416). 
Surface flow, proportion passing to waste in the sea, Chopra 43,603. 
Tanks : 


Provision of, desirable in certain districts. Sir Mehdi Shah (741;; 
Fazl Ali (837). 
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I rrigat ion — contd. 

Tanks — contd. 

Uncontrolled, management by oo-oiperative irrigation societies with 
technical assistance from engineer, proposal, Strickland (293). 

as Transferred instead of reserved subject, objections to, Scungster 
40,145-50. 

Watesb, lifting devices : 

Improvement, large field for, and work re, BrowrUie (713). 

Standardisation not possible except as regards certain parts, 
Brownlie 45,668. 

Waterlogging, see under Soils. 

Water Reqxtikbmbnts of Vabioijs Crops : Oho^gra (429-31, 434-6), 
43,654-60. 

Experiments, land set aside for, at Lyallpur, Wilsdon 43,315-7. 

Extent of knowledge and investigations re, Smith 43,309; White 
43,310, 43,313-5, 43,318-20. 

Eesearcn, importance of, and carrying out of, in provinces, neces- 
sa^ WUsdon 43,410-3. 

Stations for investigation of, desirable, Chopra 43,312; Brownlie 
(709)^ 45,530, 45,744-9. 

Water supply, importance of increasing, Darling 44,793. 

Wejlls : 

Advocated where sub-soil water suflSLciently near the surface, Smith 
(407). 

Artesian, possibility of, in Jhelum, Wilson (810). 

Boring of : 

by Cultivators, question of encouragement by Gfovernment, King 
43,760-3. 

Operations in Ourgaon district and proposals re abolition of 
overhead charges, regular payments and supervision, Brayne 
40,666-8. 

Boring of present wells desired in Jhelum district, and question 
of possibility, Wilson 46,308-12, 

Comparative costs, per acre irrigated, of irrigation from tube and 
ordinary, Brownlie 45,713-8. 

Conditions in Jhelum, Wilfion 46,445-9. 

Crops which should be grown, Brayne ,68). 

Depletion of water table in certain districts owing to demand made 
by, on sub-soil water, Wilsdon (410). 

only Desirable in districts where canal irrigation impossible, 
Sang^teT 40,126-7. 

Desirable in some parts of Gujrat district, Fazl Ali (837). 

Electrically driven pumps, possibilities for substitution of, for 
bullocks, Batty e (&9), 44,430-2. 

Encouragement to Department of Agriculture in investigating, 
advocated, Townsend (667). 

Enhanced assessment, none for about 20 years after sinking, 
practice, Wilson 46,404-6. 

Eacilities needed fo-r water lifting by means of improved lifts. Shiv 
Dev Singh (386).^ 

Group of, at Amritsar, worked from hydro-electric power station, 
and effect of, Chopra (412-3), (414). 

Gurgaon district, Brayne 40-74760, 40,767-70. 

Hydro-electric pumping: 

Rates for water compared with canal rates, Chopra (414). 

Replacement of canal irrigation by, in certain circumstances, 
proposals and obstacles in way of, Chopra (412-4). 

Sagar experiment, Ch(y^a (413). 

Schemes for, should he in hands of Department, Chopra (413). 

Tracts in which, recommended, Chopra (413). 

in JuUundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, fall in water level, Townsend 
(667), 45,237-41. 

Ordinary, work re insertion of tubes, Brownlie (713), 45,608-15. 
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Irrigation— coriM. 

Waris — contd, 

Persian wheels, use of. in Gurgaon district. Brayne (68), 40,663-6, 
40,76ft-2, 40,767-70. 

Progress, MUne (167-70). 

should Beplaoe canals in certain areas, Lai Chand (108): Chopra 
(412). 

Sinking of, taccam advances for, proposal. Shiv Lev Singh 43,092, 
Wmon (808), 46,464r5. 

Sinking of, in certain districts, by Government, and charge of rate, 
•proposal, Lai Chand 40,943-4. 

Tnbe : 

Amritsar exi)eriment, water rate prohibitive, King 43,760. 

Area that can be irrigated by, Brovmlie (712), 45,673-6. 

Battery of sixteen tubes, scheme under consideration for collec- 
tion of data regarding £ow of sub-soil water, etc., Milne 
41,660-4; Brownlie (712-3), 45,566-9, 45,579-83, 45,58^94, 
46,778-81. 

Boring of, control by Agricultural Department considered satis- 
factory, M%lne 41,658-9. 

Central power station, advantages to be derived, Brownlie 
(712). 

Cost of, Brownlie 46,564-5. 

Economics of, need for study, Milne 41,554-7; Brownlie 
45,679-82. 

Encouragement, means of, Saralndra Nath (675), 44,532. 

Experimental boring, Brownlie 45,616-9, 46,782. 

Failure of two, in Mianwali district, Ghvlam BLa&an Khan 
43,166-8. 

Landowners can afford, providing subsoil water within certain 
distance of surface, Brownlie 46,670-2, 46,603-7. 

Rainfall taken into consideration in calculating number of days* 
pumping required, Brownlie 46,796. 

Rates which landowners are willing to pay, Brownlie 46,699-607. 

Scope for development, Brownlie (712). 

should be Started at same rates as canals, Sampuran Singh 
(797). 

Strainer, ideal not yet arrived at, difficulties of, and work being 
continued. Songster 40,128-31. 

Work carried out by Agricultural Department and other 
agencies, particulars re, Brownlie 45,558-63. 

Mr. Wilsdon should work at Lyallpur in closest co-operation with De- 
partment of Agriculture, not under Irrigation Department, Townsend 
(667), 46,159. 


Italy: 

Agricultural education, Darling (699-600), 44,806-15 
Agricultural research, Lanlvng (683), 44,818-9. 

Oattbdbb Ambui/Anti: 

Particulars re, Darling (696-600), (603-4), 44,639-42. 

Question of application of system to India, Darling (603), 44,639, 
44,644, 44,661-6, 44,670-2. 

Emigration, lightening of rural debt by remittances from emigrants. 
Darling (684) 44,715-6. 

Small holders, position of, Darling (604-12), 44,712. 

Jhelutn and Dera districts: 

Animal husbandry, conditions, Wilson (814-5). 

Characteristics and conditions in, Wilson 46,304-12, 46,392-4. 

Wells, condition re, Wilson 46,334-7. 

Judiciaf Administration, see wnder Administration. 
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KING, C. M., Financial Commissioner, Punjal): (471-2), 43,673-43,817. 
Ageiotjltubal Indebtedness : 

Agricultural Tribes, members of, beoo-me indebted to each other 
instead ot to moneylendo»*s, (471-2). 

Alienation of Land Act, 1900 : 

Different treatment of agricultural and non-agricultural tribes, 
(471), 43,707-10, 43,726-8, 43,737-43, 43,759. 

Effects of, (471), 43,765-7. 

Origin of, 43,758. 

Credit, restriction, probable resentment by persons not belonging 
to agricultural tribes, (471), 43,6^0. 

Mortgages : 

Limitation of 20 years, q.uestion of extension to mortgages 
between zemindars ajid zemindars, 43,749. 

Non-terminable, extension of principle beyond scope of Land 
Alienation Act not nuecsbary, (472). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Fodder crops, water rate concession and revenue remissions not 
aidvocated, 43,76^3, 43,765, 43,782-4. 

Pastures : 

Enclosure, possibility doubted, 43,788. 

Remission of revenue for enclosure of, pasture land in many 
cases free of revenue' and further concession not considered 
necessary, ^,764-6. 

Board of Economic Inquiry, financing of, 32,682-7. 

Finance, Taccavi loans: 

Competition with co-operative societies undesirable, 43,678-9, 
43,754. 

no Dijfficulty in getting money from Government for, known of, 
43,714. 

Issue through co-operative societies desirable, 43,678-9. 
for Land improvements, not as popular as desirable, 43,676-7. 
Leakage, no chance of, 43,718-9. 

6 months to get, for well, statement considered exaggerated, 43,725. 

System, 43,715-24. 

for Wells, term of, 43,703-6. 

Whole time officer for, issue through co-operative societies preferred, 
43,754. 

Forests : 

Afforestation, Land Preservation Act, opposition to, and amend- 
ment, 43,746-8. 

Distribution of, 43,800-1. 

Forest produce supply, position re, 43,804-5. 

Fuel : 

Changamanga reserve, 43,794. 

Provision of more irrigated plantations for, question of, and 
policy not agreed with, 43,767-79. 

Supply in the plains, policy, 43,795-8. 

Produce, special arrangements made for, in certain colonies, 43,775 
Shamilat lands, improvement of, desirable, but oo-operative societies 
preferable to Government as agency for, 43,806-10. 

DtilisaMoii Circle, 43,802-3. 

Wood supply for village industries, 43,799. 

Irrigation : 

Water rates, assessment and collection by civil officers, experiment 
on the Western Jumna, 43,785-7, 

Wells: 

Boring of, bv cultivators, question of encouragement by (Sfovern- 
ment, 43,760-3. 

Tube, Amritsar experiment, water rate prohibitive, 43,760. 
Land Revenue: 

Assessment, basis of, and allowance for improvements, 43,731-6. 
Percentage of gross produce taken as, 43,695-702, 43,811-3. 
Settlement, period, 43,730. 
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KING, C. M. — contd. 

Middle CJlass Men, farming by Hindu non-agricnlturists in Muza- 
fPargarh district, 43,757. 

Statistics : 

Collection of certain, by Director of Land Records, 43,711-3. 
Estimates of yields: 

Collection, defects of system, and question should be taken up 
by officers of Agricultural Department, (472), 43,813. 
Extension and improvement of crop experiments advocated, 
43,691. 

System satisfactory generally, (472). 

Weleabe of PjXjeal Population, Economic Surveys : 

by Board of Economic Enquirv (Rural Section), and need for band 
of trained investigators, (472), 43,688-90, 43,814-7. 
by Non-official agency advocated, (472), 43,681-7, 43,688. 

Lac culture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Lahore College, see under Veterinary. 

LAL CHAND, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, President, State Couneil, Bharatnur 
(106-109), 40,911-41,012. ^ ’ 

Administration : 

Civil Judiciary, recruitment of more zamindars and agriculturists 
desirable j 40,938. 

Meteorological Department, rural papers should be supplied with 
information, (107). 

Post Offices, extension into rural areas, Government should lay 
down policy of, (107). 

Railways: . . 

Inspectors for goods, recruitment from retired military officers 
and posting on all important stations advocated, (107). 
Schedule of rates for marketing seeds and fodder should bo 
revised, (107). 

Recruitment of agricultural classes into various departments, pro- 
posal, 49,964-71. 

Roads : 

Bad condition of, (107). 

Legislation necessary to widen, (107). 

Village : 

Bad conditions, 40,924, (107). 

Transfer to District Boards advocated, 40,925-21. 
Telegraph offices. Canal, should be thrown open to public, (107). 

Agricultural Department : 

Recruitment of zamindars to large proportion of posts advocated, 
40.971. 

Staff, pay and prospects should be improved, (107). 

Agbigultxtral Indebtedness : 

Ahadi litigation, and District Boards Should have power to improve 
village sites, 41,003-11. 

Arbitration societies: 

Closing down of, and regret at, 40,932-7. 

Establishment advocated, 41,009-11 
Causes, (108), 40,995, 41,002. 

Control of credit should be left to co-operative societies, (108). 
proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (108), 41,003-11 
Non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited, (108). 
Redemption of Mortgages Act, extended application of, desired, 
(108), 40,939-41. 

Dsurious Loans Act, wider enforcement of, needed, (108), 40,938. 
Animal Husbandry; 

Dhanni, breed, 40,998-9. . £ /moN 

Cattle Breeding Societies, and suggestion for starting of, (109). 
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LAL CHAND, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri--cOfit. 

CO-OPBBATION : . . ^ « 

Central Bank, Rohtak, sncoessful working of, 40,962-3. 
Department, intensive propaganda work advocated, 40,913. 
Inspectors, recommendation re pay, (109). 

Legislation to compel minority to join for the common good in 
Co-operative schemes, approved of, (109). 

Registrar, Assistant, recommendation re pay, (109). 

Results, (109). 

Well trained staff should be given to department, (109). 

Cotton, new varieties, Rohtak district, 40,954-5. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Cinema, means of, (107). 

Farms, success of, (106). 

Field demonstrations, increase in number, suggestion, (107). 
Inducement to adopt expert advice, means of, (107). 

Intensive propaganda work advocated, (107), 40,913. 

District Board, Rohtak, attitude re additional cesses, 40,950. 

Education : 

Adult, in rural areas: 

Difficulties in way of popularising, 40,972. 

Folk schools of Denmark should be copied, (106). 

Night schools, success of, in Rohtak district, and proposal, 
(106), 40,973-6. 

Popularisation of, proposed means, (106). 

Agricultural : 

Attraction should be made greater, (106), 40,992-3. 

Value for Government service of boy with, should be raised, 
(106), 40,992-3. 

Agriculturists not sufficiently educated, (106). 

Department, 75 per cent. <jf vacancies should be given to agricul- 
turists and zamindars, 40,967-8. 

Primary, compulsory, introduction desirable and will be easier when 
holdings consolidated, 41,000-1. 

Teachers in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural classes, 
40,969-70. 

Finance : 

Long term credit, mortgage banks should be started, (108). 

Short term credit, Co-operative societies only remedy, (108). 
Gurgaon district, improvement in, but fear of deterioration after 
departure of Mr. Brayne, 40,917-22. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Success of, (108), 

System adopted in Punjab should be copied all over India, (108). 
Economic size of, should be determined and amendment of Land 
Alienation Act advocated, 40,942. 

Irrigation : 

Better provision for, necessary in South-east Punjab, (108). 

Wells: 

should take place of Canal irrigation in certain districts, (108). 
Sinking of, in certain districts, by Government and charge of 
ahima, proposal, 40,9484. 

Land Revenue : 

Economic holdings should be free of taxation, with graded system 
for larger holdings, 40,995-7. 

Payment through oo-operative societies, proposal, (109). 

Marketing : 

Cotton: 

Corruption. 40,946. 

Wetting ot, 40,957-9. 

Wei^ts and Measures: 

Fixing of, and use of others made unlawful, proposal, (1091. 
stamped, proposal, (109), 40,945-8. 
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LAL CHAND, Rao Bahadur Chaudri — contd, 
lUSEAOH : 

All-India Research Committee, proposal, 40,978-89, 40,991. 
Organisation to bring about better co-ordination between different 
provinces should be brought to assistance of, (106). 

Provincial, codification advocated, 49,990-1. 

Rootak nisTOEttOT, roads, 40,951-2. 

Soils, improvement of, should come only after good land has received 
irrigation, (109). 

Sugarcane, Coimbatore, Rohtak district, 40,960-1. 

Vetebunart : 

Department : 

Recruitment of zamindars to large proportion of posts advo- 
cated, 40,971. 

Be-orgaiiisation of staff, need for, (107), 40,994. 

Dispensaries : 

under Control of Local Board, success of system, (109). 
Expansion, need for, not being adequately met, (109). 

Transfer of control not advocated, (109). 

Services, overlapping, (107). 

Land Mortgage Banks, see m4er Finance. 

Land Revenue: 

Assessment : 

Basis of, and allowance for improvements, King 43,731-6. 
Reductiom, planting of trees and enclosure of pastures would be 
encouraged by, Shiv Dev Singh 43,106-9. 

Bar am and chahi, Wilson 46,466-7. 

Collectors, consolidation of holdings by, proposal, Brayne (65), 40,665, 
40,834-6. 

no real Connection with indebtedness. Darling 44,794-6. 

Co-operative societies for payment of, Darling 44,798-9. 

Deparitment : 

Co-operation with Irrigation Department, White 43,315. 
Overlapping with Irrigation Department and revenue work should 
be in hands of one department, Sampuran Singh (797). 

Staff, agricultural qualifications given preference, Milne (157). 
Deputy Commissioners : 

Assistants, rapid transfers of, criticism, Bmyne (60), 40,589. 
as Chairmen of Central Banks, Ghulam ILasan Khan 43,257-63. 
Monthly or quarterly conferences with Agricultural, Veterinary and 
Co-operative Department^ proposaL Wilson 46,374-5. 

Quarterly meetings with omcers of Co-operative Department, pro- 
posal, Wilson (817). 

Position ofj Bra/yne (60). 

Responsibility for economic advancement of the people, Wilson 
46,344. 

Sympathetic attitude towards co-operative and agricultural matters 
advocated, Naraindra Nath 44,558-9. 

Economic holdings should be free of taxation, with graded system for 
larger holdings, Lai Ghand 40,995-7. 

Patwaris, amalgamation with canal patwaris: 

E^eriment in Western Jumna Canal area, Sangster (11). 
former Proposal of, and objections to, Sangster (10-11). 

Payment through co-operative societies, proposal, Lai Ghcrnd (109). 
Percentage of gross produce taken as, King 43,695-702, 43,811-3. 
Remission for Sdder crops and reserves, proposal, Brayne (66), (70-1). 
Settlement, period, King 43,730. 

Land system, Batai system, Cole 43,870-5 

Description of, and desirability of substituting cash rent system, Milne 
(189), 41,595-7, 41,828-30, 41,878-89. 

LANDER, Dr*. P. E., Agricultural Chemist: .(747-773), 45,971-46,241. 
Training and past appointments, 45,97^5. 
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LANDER, Dr. P. E. — contd, 

APiFOiKBSXATION : 

Banks of canals and on holdings, proposal for provision of cheap 
fuel, (751). 

Care must be taken not to damage crops, (752). 

AGRicroLTUEAii Indebtsbnsss, importance of reduction, (749). 


AGDUCUiiTtTBAL Seuvice, Offi-CCTs appointed under terms of Lee Commis- 
sion, importance of facilities for study abroad, (760), 45,998. 

Animal HusBANnaY: 


better Feeding of 
46,206. 

Fodder : 


cattle, need for, and means of inducing, (751), 


Bhusa stacks, possibility^ of keeping, for two years, 46.020. 
Mineral constituents, investigation into absence or, being 
engaged upon, (752). 

Nutrition work, 46,069. 

Salt deficiency, bad for cattle, 46,240-1. 

Shortage of, establishment of reserves, proposal recommended, 
(762), 46,016-23. 

Silos, storage fo-r three or four years, question of, 46,166-8. 
^^^61^ Grazing pastures, deficiency of, except in submontane areas, 

Maintenance requirements of Indian cattle, comparison with 
American breeds, 46,228. 

Pastures, deficiency of, but not overstocked, (751). 


BANGALOiBB, Imperial Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
inadequacy of, (747), 46,066-7, 46,181-8. 

Canala, Federal Department of Agriculture, function of, 46,090-1. 
Dbmonstbation and Propaganda: 


Assistance of zamindars in applying improvements by co-operative 
method, suggestions, (748), 46,189. 

Farms, need for further demonstration and propaganda, (748). 
Education: 


Agricultural : 

Attendances at colleges good, (748). 

Colleges, ^ students after passing through, gravitate away from 
an active participation in agriculture, ^48). 

Incentives to study, (748). 

in Middle schools, greater agricultural bias advocated, (749). 
in Primary schools, greater agricultural bias advocated, (749). 


Criticism of definition of “ agriculturists,” 46,102-7, 
46,113-4. 

Raising of standard from matriculation to intermediate, 
and shor^ning of course advocated, 46,098-101, 46,163-6. 
Chemistry instruction not considered excessive, 46,112. 
Students, impression of, of definite claim for Government 
appointment and drawback of, 46,160-2. 

Standard should be raised for those who will become Agricul- 
tural Officers and specialists, (749). 

Stimulation of increased demand for, suggestions, (748-9\ 
Students: > j 

After Careers, (749). 

Source of, (748). 

Teachers, isource of, (748). 

Technical knowledge, facilities for improving, (749). 
'V’OT^cnlar instruction, wider diffusion of, suggestion, (749), 

for Work on own land, vernacular education preferable to 
degree, 46,148-9. ^ 

Higher, not conducive to manual labour on the land, (755). 

Middle schools, stage at which first tendency to leave the land is 
produced, (756). 

Nature study, approved, (749). 
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LANDER, Dr. P. E.— con*<« 

Education — contd. 

Primary: 

does not Carry pupil beyond interest in activities on the land, 

Literacy and leading more happy, contented and economic life 
on the soil shoula be object of, (748). 

Results of, withdrawal from the land, (755). ^ 

Rural, must follow and not precede amelioration of the lot of 
agriculturists, (755), 46,034, 46,222-6. 

School Farms, not advocated, except possibly in some larger schools, 
but contact with Government Demonstration farms might be 
established, (749), 46,191-2. 

Vernacular, greater concentration on, desirable, 46,224-6. 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, proposed means of preventing, (751), 46,206-9. 

Artificial, scope for, increased use of, (750). 

Bones, retention in Province desirable, (750). 

Oow-dung, means of preventing use as fuel, (751). 

Farmyard manure, advantages of, owing to organic matter deficiency 
in the Punjab soils, ^50). 

Lyallpur experiments, (751). 

Natural Manure, better use of necessary, (750-1). 

Nitrogen, natural fixation from the air, (751), 46,008-14, 46,210-12. 

Phosphates, etc., investigation into effect of, not sufficient, (751), 
46,015. 

Popularisation of new, demonstration the most effective way, (751). 

Ohi: 

Import duty, proposal, (754), 46,052-4, 46,120-2. 

Legislation to discriminate between pure and adulterated ghi would 
be approved, 46,178. 

vegetable, manufacture in India proposal, but comparison with 
butter gU, (752, 753), 46,024-7, 46,033, 46,053-4. 

Holdings, importance of consolidation, (749). 

Ibbigation, Canals: 

Planting of trees on banks of, proposal, (751). 

Upper Jhelum, deterioration of lands owing to seepage from, (750), 
46,003-7. 

Marketing : 

Commodity Association,” formation of, suggested to control prices 
and purity, (753). 

Information as to marketing conditions abroad. Information Bureau 
recommended, (754). 

Oil, adulteration, (753), (753-4). 

Oil seeds and products, conditions of, and proposals for improve- 
ment, (752-3), (753-4L 46,028-33. 

Specifications of quality, purity, etc., should be laid down by 
Central Government, (753). 

Middle-class youths, means of attracting, to agriculture, (149). 

Oil seeds and oil industry: 

Container question, 26,108-10. 

Development of, as cottage industry^ advisability doubted, 46,092. 

Extensive investigation of possibilities advocated, 46,116-8. 

Government should establish industries which would keep oilseed 
and oilcake in country, (752). 46,024, 46,094-7. 

Importation of mineral oils for purposes of food adulteration, 
46,213-8. 

Possibilities, with improved marketing facilities, (752), (763-4), 
46,028-33, 46,052-4, 46,119-32. 

Present position, 46,123-31. 

Retention of oilseeds in India and use of, for feeding of cattle 
and manuring advocated, (750-1), 46,093, 46,202-4, 

Tariff policy, revision desirable, (754), 46,052-4, 46,120-2, 46,219-21. 

Utilisation of oil, possible lines of, 46,167-73. 
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LANDER, Dr. P. E— co7if<2. 

HfiSBAROH: 

Ail-India Central Board of Agriculture with oommittees for 
difloerent craps, opinion re proposal, 46,133-5. 

Central appointments, recommendation re pay and training, 
46,991-2. 

Central organisatio-n of problems concerning India as a whole 
rather than those of provincial nature advocated, (749), 45,979. 
Central and provincial organisation, scheme for, 46,135-47/, 
46,159-60* 

Discontinuity, danger of, with removal of any particular officer 
and need for definite policy, 46,068-75. 

Fruit and vegetable preservation, advocated, (747), 46,987-9. 
new Institutions, recommendation re situations of, 46,083. 

Nutrition : 

Close touch with Dr, Warth, 46,060-1. 

Danger of discontinuance of work, 46,071-3. 

Department, need for, in India, and proposals, (747), 45,981-6. 
F^ilities not adequate, 46,064-6. 

Mineral contents of wheats grown on different types of land, 
46,111. 

iSame methods desirable in different countries, 46,063. 

School of, scheme, 46,048-61. 

U.S.A. facilities, 46,181-8. 

Work being carried out at present, 47,059-65. 

Provincial institutions, scheme for, 46,993-7. 

Pusa Institute, development into post-graduate institution, would 
*“ be approved, but students should still go abroad, 46,084-9. 
Relationship of central and Provincial departments, note on rela- 
tionship of Federal and State Departments in America in com- 
parison (With, (747), (756-73), 45,972-3, 46,036-40. 

Soils, advocated, (747). 

'Training, scheme, (749), 45,990-7. 

Universities, close collaboration with, desirable, 46,080-3. 

U.S.A. system, investigation of principles and application to India 
as far as possible advocated, (747), (749), 46,977-8, 46,135-42. 
Vegetable ghis, production, advocate, (748). 

SoiiiS : 

Alkali : , ^ 

Investigation practically discontinued since Dr. Barnes’ death, 
46,068-70. 

Reclaimed by application of heavy steam cultivation and irri- 
gation, (760). 
reclamation : 

Difficulty and doubt as to commercial advisability, (750), 
45,000-2, 46,176. 

Sulphate of lime, result, 46,176. 

Bureau, establishment of, under Antral Government desirable, 
(760). 

Deficiency in organic matter, (760). 

Deterioration due to seepage along Upper Jhelum Canal, (760), 
46,003-7. » V 

Lana, effect of, on soils, 46,236-9. 

Land gone out of cultivation, reclamation methods, (760). 

Nature of, 46,197-201. ^ 

Survey:^ 

Des^ability of, by districts, but immensity of work, 46,076-7. 
by Provinces advocated, with development into All-India nrob- 
lem, 46,078-9. 

Wateii^ed and- hallar soils, reclamation, steps taken, (750), 

SUGAB MAKING industry, establishment of, under consideration of the 
Government, (752). 

SXTOABOANB, Ooimbatore, advantageous, 46,055-8. 
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LANDER^ Dr. P, E. — contd, 

Taripps : 

Import duty on manufactured articles such as gh% would assist 
cultivator, and proposal, (764), 46,062-4, 46,120-2. 

Import duties on raw mateiial, effect on oil industry and proposal, 
(754), 40,219-21. 

Landowners (Zamindars) : 

Cattle breeding by, Branford 41,103-9. 

Capitalist, attitude of, in Canal Colonies, Barling 44,704-6. 
would Cultivate own land with proper guidance .and prospect of profit. 
Shiv Dev Singh 43,082-4. 

Facilities to, for seeing work on demonstration farms advocated. Lander 
(JAB), 46,189. 

Improvements by, see that title. 

Interest in ageioulttjke : 

Dependence on point of view of Deputy Commissioner, Muhammed 
Nawaz Khan 40,885. 

Lack of, generally speaking, Barling 44,636-8. 

Increasing, Milne (154-6) 42,108-9. 

Interest taken in holdings, Sampuian Singh (799). 

Most, do not collect all cesses to which entitled, Muhamm>ed Nawaz Khan 
40,891. 

Becruitment of, to large proportion of posts under Agricultural and 
Veterinary Departments, advocated, Lai Ghand 40,971. 

Housing of, to sense of obligations, need for, and question of means, 
Darling (587), 44,635-8, 44,830-4. 

Sheep breeding by, encouragement advocated, Fazl Ali 46,526. 

System in Western Punjab, connection with water position. Darling 
44,762-6. 

Urban, interest in agriculture, Darling 44,706. 

Legislative Council, interest in public health, Forster 43,999,4000. 

Lyallpur Agricultural College, see under Agricultural under Education. 
Maize, see under Crops. 


Malaria, see under Diseases umder Public Health. 

Marketing : 

Adulteration by middlemen, Sampuran Singh (797), 

Adtyas acting as commission agents and also purchasing on own behalf, 
not approved, Fa&V Ali 46,614-5. 

Charges. Milne (218). , • j 

Commodity Association, formation of, suggested to control prices and 
purity, Lander^ (763), 

Commission shops: 

Proposal, Sampuran Singh (797), 46,269-61. 

System, iStrickland 42,200-5, 42,312-4. . , _ 

Communications and transport facilities, need for improvement, Mitctieu 
(606); Wilson (817); Fazl AVi (836), (839-40). 

Co-operative sale societies, see under Oo-operation. 


Cotton : 

Adulteration, Singh (797). 

Corruption, Lai Ghand 40,946. 

Prices in Bombay, posting of, in Punjab, Milne (221); Townsend 

Proposals of Indian Central Cotton Co^ittw, Milne <217), ^19). 
System and defects, and possible remedies, Milne (215-9), (220-l>, 

Tr^e^oonneokon established by Government in holding anctions, 
Gole (494), 43,840-1. 

Wetting of, Lat Ghand 40,967-9. 
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Marketing — contd. 

Enquiries into, to be earned out, Milne (218-9), 41,681-4, 41,690-2. 
Facilities, and system, Milne (214-21). 

Fruit, Milne 41,649-64; Hardat Singh 42,463-4, 42,489. 

Grain: 

Bins, reinforced concrete work for, Milne (192). 

Damage by rats, and possible remedies, Mitchell (606). 

Methods, and defects of, Govan Brothers (24-6); Messrs, Kenry 
Simson (31); Govan (33-4), 40,368-62. 


Grain Elevators : 

Advantages over khati system, Govan 40,398-9. 

Advantages of system, Govan Bros, (26-6); Messrs, BLenry Simson 
(31); Govan (34-5); Cole (494); Mitchell (605); Bvmting 40,422; 
Gordon 44,980-1. 

Advocated, Strickland (297). 

Assistance of system by co-operative movement, proposal for, Strick- 
land 42,116-7. 

Attitude of Members of Punjab Government and Collector of 
Karachi, Walton 44,922. 

Bins, question of size, Gordon 44,966-74. 

Bulk carnage of wheat, question of starting at once by railway, 
and not considered necessary, Walton 44,948-62. 

Charge, compared with cost of handling by present methods, 
Govan 40,487-8. 

Classes of, Messrs, BLenry Simson (28). 

should be Considered if cultivator would be assisted by, Walton 


(640). 

Cooperative societies for use of, would be useful, Govan 40,427; 
Bunting 40,427-8. 

estimated Cost of system, Govan^ Bv/nting 40,363-84, 40,400, 40,411-2, 
40,420. 

Country, scheme, and system in U.S.A., Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, Messrs. jSenry Simson (28-9), (30). 

Cultivators^ position, and value to, Govan Brothers (26-6); Govan 
(36). 

Designs suitable to Indian conditions in preparation. Bunting 
40,492-4. 

Detailed enquiry into question, proposal, Walton (641), 44,885-6, 
44,941; Gordon 44,911. 

Difficulties in connection with, and further enquiry required, Milne 
(220), 41,695-7, 41,703. 

Dishonest grading, little danger of, Bunting 40,433-6. 

Drying of grains in. Bunting 40,438-9 ; Gordon 44,982-3. 

Effect on marketing, Bunting 40,445. 

Elimination of manual labour, advantage of, Govan Brothers (26). 

as Enthusiasm for, in export trade itself, and possible reason, 
Gordon 44,919, 44,974-7. 

Export trade, spreading out of, effect on railway traffic, Walton 
44,939-40. 

for Export trade also, advocated, Strickland (297), 42,118-23a, 

Exportable surplus, question in connection witn, and increase antici- 
pated, Bunting 40,322-42, 40,471-82; Govan 40,466-71. 

muirt be Fitted for internal trade, Milne 41,704. 

Major Gordon^s scheme, Walton (641). 

Grading proposals, Govan 40,430-1; Walton (641), 443962-5; Gordon 
44,912-3, 44,995-5006. 

Heavy ecscpenditure would be entailed on railway in adapting 
wagons, etc., Walton (639). 

Increase of value of export wheat would result, Govan Brothers 
(26), Govan (35). 

Individual storage or pooling, question of, Govan. Bunting 40.288- 
97, 40,304-6, 40,311-9, 40,3o6, 40,413-8, 40,427-9, 40,459-62. 

Investigation of question by expert committee advocated, Govan 
(35-6). 
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Marketing — contd. 

Gbain Elevators — contd. 

Interoal trade, effect on railway, Walton 44,942. 

Investigation into question by Major Gordon, railway attitude re, 
Wcdton (639). 

Jute industry and, Govan Brothers (26) ; Govan, Bunting 40,354. 
Karachi Port Trust, attitude of, Gordon 44,921 ; Walton 44,921. 
I^allpur, Bunting 40,489-91; Gordon 44,944-7; Walton 44,947. 
Management by railways advocated, Strickland (^7). 

Method of working, Govan Brothers (25). 

Necessary conditions for proceeding : Govan Brothers (26-8). 

Co-operation of railways, Govan Brothers (28); Bunting 40,423. 
Government guarantee and supervision of management, Govan 
Brothers (27); Govan 40,345-53. 

Guarantee of freedom from competition, Govaru Brothers (27-8). 
Military, elevators, abandonment of schemes proposed, Govan 
Brothers (28). 

Propaganda and collection of information, Govan Brothers 
(28).. 

Provision of facilities for acquisition of land, Govan Brothers 
(27). 

One ton the smallest unit to be dealt with in scheme, and small 
men would have to pool, Gordon 44,897-9. 

Other crops oould be stored in, Govan 40,421, 40,483-4. 
in Other countries, Messrs. Henry Simson (28-9), (31); Govan 
Banting 40,350-3, 40,386-7, 40,419, 40,447-50, (53-4); Gordon 
44j909-10, 44,961-4, 44,984-7. 

Pooling system, question of, Milne 41,703. 

Port eleviator: 

should not Precede up-country elevators, but should be ready at 
same time, Gordon 44,887-8. 

Scheme for, Messrs. Henry Simson (30), (31). 

Ships’ equipment, little change necessitated, Bunting 40,301-3. 
Port and terminal elevators not advocated in first stage of scheme, 
Walton (640-1), 44,889, 44,892-7. 

Private enterprise mi^ht deal with, Walton (640). 

Railway Board Committee on. Bunting 40,298-9. 

Railway Companies’ attitude, Milne 41,698-702. 

Railway could not decline to carry wheat in bags, Walton 44,920. 
Railway not prepared to accept responsibility tor construction and 
working of, without detailed examination, Walton (640), 

Railway rates, discrimination in favour of the Punjab iwould 
probably be necessary, Gordon 45,009. 

Railway transport iu bulk would be preferable to present system of 
bags, Govan 40,390-4, 40,505-13. , 

Railway wagons, question of continuance of pooling system, Walton 
44,988-9. ^ . 

Receipt should be negotiable document, Bunting 40,446. 

Running and maintenance, Messrs. Henry Simson (30, 33). 

Saving in transport and bagging charges from. Bunting 40,386 
Scheme foi^ Govan Brothers (24-28) ; Messrs. Henry Simson (28-33 ; 

Govan, Bunting (33-6), 40,268-513. 

Sliding scale of storage rates, proposal, Govan 40,307-10. 

State ownership desirable, Bunting^ Govan 40,424-5. 


Storage : 

Period allowed for, Gordon 44,900-10. ^ .. n 

during Rains, proposal for encouraging, Bv/nting, Govan 
40,496-504. 

Terminal : , ^ 

Capacity of present elevator, GouaTi, 40,396-7. 

Grading system oould be introduced if desirable at later date, 
Messrs. Henry Simson (31). 

Estimates, Messrs. Henry Simson (32-3). 

Inspection of weight and quality by Government representatives 
desirable, Messrs. Henry Simson (31). 

Scheme for, Messrs. Henry Simson (29-30), (30); Gordon 
44,923-4. 
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Marketing — contd. 

Grain Elevators — contd. 

Treating with carbon bisulphide for weevil, not worth while, 
Bunting 40,440. 

Wheat export, surplus available, question, G-ordon 44,925-30, 
44.978-9. 

Information re market conditions, etc. . 

should be made Available to cultivators, etc., Milne (221); Fazl Ali 

more ]^ective steps should be taken to obtain, Sampuran Singh 

Information Bureau recommended, (754). 

no Necessity for, in Jhelum and Dera, Wilson (S17), 

Insanitary conditions in market towns prevent eficiency in the market, 
Mitchell (505). 

Jhelum market, conditions, Wilson (817), 46,353-62. 

Legislation for regulation of, proposal, Milne (217), 1200-1, 41,693-4. 

Ly allpur market, defects and improvement under consideration, Milne 
(219). 

Marketing Committees, representation of cultivators on, advocated, 
Milne (219), 41,685-9. 

Nili Bar Colony, facilities, Mitchell (504). 

Oil seeds and products, conditions of, and proposals for improvement, 
Lander (752-3, 753-4), 46,028-33. 

Quality of produce, means of improving, Fazl Ali (840). 

Sale earlier than desirable, owing to date of paying revenue, little im- 
portance attached to statement. Barling 44,794-6. 

Specification of quality, purity, etc., should be laid down by Central 
Government, Lander (753). 

System, Wilson (817). 

Defects of, and improvements suggested, M tchell (504-5). 
Unsatisfactory, Fazl Ali (840). 

System of, through village hania unsatisfactory, Mitchell (506). 

Weights and measures: 

present By-laws, ineffectiveness of, Strickland (296). 

Capacity measures should be standardised, Wtlson (817). 

Fixing of, and use of others made unlawful, proposal, Lai Chand 
(109). 

Indian maund and seer advocated, Chopra (442). 

Multiplicity of, and drawback of, Wilson (817) : Strickland 42,168. 
Municipal Act to be amended in order to introduce standard weights 
and measures, Milne (219). 

Stamped, proposal, Lai Chand (109), 40,945-8. 

Standard, proposal for, Strickland (296), (298), 42,156-9, 

Uniformity advocated, Chopra (421). 

Wheat: 

Adulteration, remedy in hands of grower, Cole 43,915. 
if Agricultural department would hold auctions it would establish 
trade connection and attract buyers. Cole (494), 43,842, 43,866-9. 
Elevators, see Grain elevators above. 

Grading of crop in N.W.R. area, note on, by J. H. Gilleti, of 
Messrs. Henry Simon, Ltd. (55-6). 

Measures taken by Agricultural Department, Milne (219-20). 
Purchase method, and pui*chase direct from cultivator found impos- 
sible, Govan 40,410, 40,451-8, 40,463-5. 

Quality for export. Bunting 40,441-2. 

Standard, terms on which wheat bought, and impossibility of ob- 
taining pure wheat, Govan 40,401-10. 

System and defects, Milne (214-6). 

MAYES, W., F.E.H., M.L.C., Chief CJonservator of Forests: (683-684), 
46,298-45,436. ^ ’ 

Animal Husbandry, restriction of grazing desirable, particularly with 
regard to browsing of goats, 46,326-8, 45,389. 
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^AYES| W., F. E. H., M.L.C. — conid. 

Canals, rank grass on banks of, research being carried out at Dehra 
JJun, 45,421-4. 

£'£b«tilis£ob.s, Cowdung, use as fuel : 

Means of preventing, 45,334-9, 

no Special efforts to dissuade are known of, 45,314-5. 

Forests : 

Afforestation : 


means, by closure to grazing and fii-es, desirable, 

45,409. 

of Ravine heads, work re, 45,323. 

in the Umballa iSiwaliks, and failure of, 45,408. 

Area not open to grazing or grass cutting, 45,400. 

Area per head compared with European countries, (683), 45,361-3. 

result of forest destruction, measures re, (684), 

AP\ xCuL-Q ? ' 


Area under control of Department, (683). 
no Cactus in, 45,431. 

Canal Colonies, formation of plantations in, 45,364-9. 

Changamanga reserve : 

Auctioning of fuel from, 45,401-3. 

Return on, 45,334. 

Dehra Dun, effect on, if and when forestry a provincial and a trans- 
ferred subject, 45,435-6. 

Dehra Dun Research Institute: 


Educational arrangements, 45,372-81, 45,384-5. 
Research branch, 45,382-5. 

Department : 


Attaching of young officers to Agricultural Department for 
short periods never considered, 45,322. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, 45,321. 

Distribution of, and inadequacy of area in the plains, (683), 45,300-2, 
46,308, 

English oaks, 45,416-9. 

Erosion : 


Problems of, and steps taken re, (684), 45,324-6, 45,387. 
Protection of forest growth outside areas under Department 
desirable, 45,326-8. 

Firing of, by villagers, (684), 45,394-5. 

Grazing, 45,342, 45,398. 

Grazing and grass-entting fees where rights not admitted, (683), 
46,343-6. 

Guards : 


Behaviour of, some trouble caused by, but improvement in, since 
better supervision, 45,346-51- 
Pay of, 45,360- 
Gum, non-production, 45,420- 

Hill, position re, and importance of conservation, (684)- 
in Indian States, and erosion in, 45,331-3. 

Irrigated plantations in the plains: 

Desirable, 46,303-7. 

Position of, question, 45,411-3. 

Requirements, 45,411. 

Return, 46,410, 46,334-41. 
present Schemes for, (683), 45,309-13. 
under Military authorities, small area only, 45,397. 
no Myrabolams, 46,425. 

Nurseries for apples, pears, &c,, but not for walnuts, 45,358-60. 
Popular control, experiment in Kangra and abandonment of, 
45,404-7. 

Potatoes, interculture of, permission never asked for, 45,356-7. 
Railway sleepers, production, 45,429-31. 

Relation of forestry to Agriculture (Punjab Memorandum), (683-4). 
Rights to firewood and timber, (683). 

Rules, tightening up of, may be necessary in some resp^ts, 45,396. 
little Shifting cultivation now, 45,329-30. 
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MAYES, W., F. E. H., M.L.C.— contd. 

Forests — contd . 

Terracing tried in some districts but without success, 45,36^4. 
Tramway at Changamanga but not in the hills, 45,433-4. 

Tree not casting injurious ^adow on crops if grown on edges of 
fields, 45,426-8. 

Trees capable of withstanding salt, experiments with, 45,370-1. 
Village, success doubted, 45,414-5. 

MEHDI SHAH, Khan Bahadur Sir: 0740-741), 45,882-45,970. 

Agricultural operations of, 45,890-905. 

Price paid for land, 45,928-33. 

Administration : 

Board o-f Agriculture, Provincial, satisfactory results anticipated, 
45,949-50. 

Posts and telegraphs, increase necessary, (740). 

Roads, necessity of metalled, for agriculturists, (740). 

Agricultural Indebtedness . 

Causes of, (740). 

Credit, sources of, (741). 

Government control of lands in case of very heavy indebtedness, 
proposal, (741). 

Measures for lightening burden of, (741). 

Moneylenders : 

Borrowing from, and from credit societies, 45,959. 
less Prosperous than formerly, in Lyallpur district, 45,958, 
45,961. 

Regulation of interest, impossibility of, 45,960, 45,962. 
Repayment, reaso-ns preventing, (741). 

Agricultural Industries, Government should help to establish, (741), 
46,965-6. 

Agbioultueal Labour, shortage, (741). 

Alienation or Land Act, 45,969. 

Animal Husbandry, Government should provide good breed of bulls, 
(741). 

Co-operation, Credit Societies : 

Borrowing from, to pay moneylenders, 45,913, 45,947. 

Funds insufficient, 45,913, 45,947-8, 45,960, 
only Nominal in many cases, 45,914-5. 

Crops, distribution of seed to tenants, without interest, 45,900-5. 
Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Agricultural Department should engage trained men to lecture to 
the agriculturists in villages, (740), 45,908-9. 

Agricultural Department should take one or two squares on lease in 
every village in canal colonies, and make experiments, (740), 
45,888-9. 

Agricultural societies, little effect, (740), 45,907. 

Demonstrators, increased number needed, 45,924-5. 

District Board, Lyallpur, cost of hall, 45,951-3. 

Economic position of cultivators, &c., in canal colonies, 45,940-7, 
46,951-7. 

Education ; 

Adult, will be popular if profitable, (740). 

Agricultural : 

Attendances good, (740). 

Lyallpur College, rural agriculturists unwilling to go to, and 
reasons, (740), 45,939. 

no recent Movement for improving technical knowledge of 
students, (740). 
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MEHDI SHAH, Khan Bahadur Sir — contd. 

Education — contd. 

Agricutural — contd. 

Students : 

Careers of, (740). 

Source of, (740). 

Teachers, source of, (740). 

Teachers and Institutions, supply not sufficient, (740). 

Use of modern implements should be taught, (740). 
in every Village school in Lyallpur district advocated, (740), 
46,883-7. 

Fertilisbus : 

Cowdu^j^^ sale of cheap fuel wood would prevent use of, as fuel, 

Sheep and go-at manure the best, (741). 

Finance, Taccavi advances: 

Nominal interest advocated, (740), (741). 

Repayment, long term should be allow^ for, (740). 

Eules should be made more favourable, (740), 45,910-2. 

Whole of money not received by zamindars, 45,922. 

Implements : 

no Facilities for repairing, when out of order, and .prices rather 
high, (741). 

Eepair, factories should be established for, 45,921. 

Indian Oot«ton Committee, recommendations re watering, mixing, etc., 
no benefit from, in Gogra district, 46,935-8. 

Ikbigation : 

Canal, volumetric basis, no benefit received, 45,968-8. 

Complaints by zamindars^ attention to, varies with officers, 45,970. 
Non-perennial Canals, Districts where improvement in agriculture 
can be made by, (741). 

Tanks and Wells, Districts where improvement in agriculture can 
be made by, (741). 

Middle-class youths, extensive use of experimental farms suggested 
to attract, (740). 

Vetbbinart : 

Civil Veterinary Department, should be under control of Director 
of Agriculture, (741). 

Dispensaries : 

under Control of District Board, and system works well, (741) 
45,917-8. 

Need for expansion being adequately met, (741). 

Touring, not required, (741). 

Transfer of control not advocated, (741). 
full Use made of, (741). 

Inoculation : 

Compulsory, advocated, (741), 

no Fee charged for, but agriculturists still ignorant of benefit 
of, (741). 

Eesearch, further facilities for, desirable in form of Provincial 
Eesearch Institution, (741). 

Serum, difficulty in securing, sometimes, (741), 45,920. 

Meteorological Department, see under Administration. 


Middle-classmen: . . . -rr- 

Farming by Hindu non-agriculturists in Muzanargarh district, JLing 
43,767. 

Taking up op agbioulture by: 

Examples of, Ujjal Singh 43,006-8. 

Land Alienation Act an obstacle to, Gulshcm Bai (653). 
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Middle-class men — contd . 


Taking up of agbioultube by — contd . 

Means of making agriculture attractive. Brayne (62) ; Milne (158-9) ; 
Uardat Singh (332-4), 42,516-7; Ujjal Singh 4B,m; Shiv Dev 
Singh (384); Brownlie (710); Sir Mehdi Shcth (740); Lander 
(749); Sampuran Singh (796); Wilson (804-5); IFazl Ali (835). 

20 years’ leases of small pieces of crown lands to students from 
agricultural colleges, scheme, Naraindra Nath (574), 44,524-8, 
44,592-9. 


Milk, see under Dairying Industry under Animal Husbandry. 

MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture; ((150-226), 41,436-42,114, 
(288). 

Training and past appointments, 41,437-8. 


Administbation : 

Board of Agriculture, value of, 41,815. 

Co-operation between various departments, 41,756-62. 

Diagram showing links between various omoere and staff of agri- 
cultural and veterinary departments (288). 

'Meteorological Department : 

Records of humidities, wind velocity and directions desired, 
(166). 

Records kept by, and value of, (166). 

Railways, development programme referred to, (166), 41,639. 
Roads, development programme referred to, (166). 

Wireless, probable development of broadcasting and value for 
propaganda and education, (167), 41,640-1. 

AGBiouiiTTOAL Dbpabtiosnt : 

Assistants : 

See also Staff below. 

Qualifications required, 42,026, 42,030. 

Probation, 42,031. 

Co-operation with Irrigation Department, 41,546-50. 
Decentralisation necessary, 41,729. 

Diagram showing liahs between various officers and staff of Agri- 
cultural Department, <fec., (288). 

Expansion programmes, and position re, (162), (166), 41,446-61, 
41,847-9, 42,064-8, 41,895-901, 41,914-39. 

Excessive attention to irrigated land not agreed with, work being 
done in harani areas, and to be extended, 41,620-9, 41,740, 
42,069-79, 42,100-3. 

Expenditure, (226), 41,847, 41,922-7, 42,013-7A. 

Five years’ programme, probable financial requirements, (953-4), 
41,456-6, 41,914, 41,928-31. 

Propaganda and publicity, appointment of special officer for, 
advocated, (190), 41,765-6, 42,058. 

Publications, 42,(fe5-8, 42,104-6. 

Records of experiments, keeping of, 41,440-1. 

Relations with Oo-operative Department, 41,706-9, 41,717. 
Relations with Forest Department, 41,662. 

Staff ; 

Difficulty of obtaining, and men should be taken from outside 
province or outside India when desirable, 41,488-93. 
for Field work, training, 42,023-4. 

Indian, proposals re training, 41,506-8. 

Salaries and desirability of increasing in order to attract 
properly qualified men, 41,459-62, 41,492-3, 42,027-9. 

Specialist and research, recruitment, qualifications and train- 
ing, 42,()^-44. 

Supply of, and desirability of getting 5 years programme sanc- 
tioned with view to training of, 41,457-9, 42,018-22. 
Training, scholarship scheme should be useful, 42,042-4. 

Staff and organi^tion, 41,442-5, 41,896-901. 

Superior Provincial Service, position re recruitment, 41,494-600. 
Agbioultctbaii Indttstbibs ; 

Basket-making, (210). 

Bee-keeping, (213), 41,846. 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S.—cowtd. 

Agmcultusal Industries — contd, 

Ootton ginning, (213). 

CSotton seed, us© as rodder, (213). 

Essential oils, distillation, work being carried out by Sardar Puran 
Singh, (213^). 

Fruit growing: 

Advisory work, 41,842-3. 

Encouragement, measures taken by Government for, (210-1), 
41.649, 41,656. 

Marketing of fruit, 41,649-54. 

Prospects, (210-1), 41,649-57. 

Provision of stock, organisation of nurseries for, (211), 41,649. 
Lac cultivation, (213). 

Obstacles in way of development, (213). 

Oil-pressing, measures taken by Government re, (213). 

Poultry keeping, (211), 41,844-5, 42,003-4. 

Removal of industrial concerns to rural areas, valueless as means 
of providing subsidiary employment, (214). 

Rice-hulling, (213). 

Roi)e-making, (210). 

Sericulture, work re, (211-3). 

Silk-rearing, (210). 

Sugar making, measures taken -by Government re, (213). 

Time spent by cultivator on holding and occupation during slack 
season, (20^10). 

Vegetable growing, encouragement, measures taken by Government, 
(211), 41,668-9. 

Agricultural Labour: 

serious Shortage, no complaints heard, (214). 

Uncultivated areas, proposals for development, (214). 

Women’s work in fields, 41,726-7. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Castration of bulls, 41,9481-53. 

Dairying industry: 

Difiiculty in getting rid, at profitable price, of cows ceasing 
to give fair milk supply, (^7). 

Grants of land for, and results, (206^7), 41,639-40. 

Lahore scheme for growing fodder on farm and supplying to 
cattle to be brou^t there and milked under supervision of 
^Agricultural Department, (207), 41,641-8. 

Recording, (207). 

Sup^y from Buffaloes, 41,945-7. 

Improvement, possibility of, by breeding and selection, 

Lyallpur Agricultural College dairy, from 1914-15 to 
1922-23, (m). 

Dual purpose animal: 

Desirability, 41,626-8, 41,944. 

Elimination of buffalo would be possible to certain extent, 
42,112-4. 

F-odder : 

Barani areas, supply, (208-9). 

Famine reserve, 41,671-3. 

Farm to 'be started in the Nili Bar to assist in supply during 
famine years, (208). 

Fodder Specialist, work being carried on by, (208). 

Green, periods of shortage, (208). 

Growing, reduction of water rate, 41,814, 41,816. 

Improvement of supply, measures being taken for, (208, 209). 
Mineral constituents, enquiry into, (208), 41,630-1. 

Railway freights, concessions for transport to famine aren« 
(209), 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S contd. 

Animal Httsbandry — contd. 

Fodder — contd. ^ 

Preduction of fodder crops in canal irrigated area and increase 
of other crops, proposal, 41,956-8. 

"Research work on nutritive value of, Lyallpur Agricultural 
OoUege, (207). 

Silage : 

Difficulties in connection with, 42,06^63. 

Operations, 41,632-8. 

Reinforced concrete work for, (192). 

Improvement of breeds : 

Breeds, (204). 

Bulls, supply of, through District Boards, (205). 

Demand from cultivators for advice and provision of bulls, 
difficulty of keeping pace with, 41,623-5. 

Dhanni, operations, (205-6). 

Grantee farms, (204-5), 41,810-2, 41,960-3, 41,965-6. 

Hariana, operations, (204-5), 41,962. 

Hissar farm ; 

Cultivation, system, 41,836-41. 

proposed Extension of cultivated area, 41,834-8. 

Operations of, and programme, (204-7). 

Organisation of work, (197-8). 

Policy of preservation and improvement of indigenous breeds 
by selection, (204). 

Progress of work, 41,622. 

as Profitable concern, question of, and conditions necessary for, 
41,809, 41,943, 41,954-8, 41,983-6. 

Sahiwal or Montgomery, operations, (206), 41,962. 

Separation from Veterinary Department and attachment to 
Agricultural Department, reasons for, (197-8), 41,736-8. 
Squares, system, 41,964-6. 

Trained staff, dimculty of obtaining, 41,622. 

Interest of farmers in, means of increasing, (209). 

Surplus cattle, destruction difficulty, (208). 

Co-operation : 

Better Farming societies, (161), (221), 41,712-6, 41,718, 41,770. 
Cattle breeding and insurance societies, (206), (221). 

Credit societies, value of, (221). 

Department : 

Inspecto-rs and Sub-Inspectors, qualifications required, (157). 
Propaganda by, agricultural training required for, 41,709. 
Relations with Agricultural Department, 41,708-9, 41,717, 

41,721-2. 

Wo-rk of, in haram districts, 41,719-20. 

Encouragement of' growth of, measures taken by Government, 

( 221 ). 

Joint farming societies might be tried, (221). 

Purchase societies, value of, (221). 

Sale societies, value of, and scope for extension, (221). 

Value of movement, 41,711. 

Crops : 

Cotton : 

4 F, experience with, 41,747. 

British Cotton Growing Association farm, Khanewal, (L60, 
161). 

Improvement of, methods advocated and particulars re opera- 
tions, (176), (177-9), (180-4), 41,823, 42,051-2. 

New varieties, deterioration must be guarded against, 41,590. 
Policy re supply of varieties and research, 41,744-6. 

Reduction in yield and causes of, ((166-7). 

Damage by bi^s: 

Pood of thirds,^ work being carried out, (188). 

Shooting of birds and examination of stomachs to discover 
food, (180). 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S— contd. 

Crops — contd. 

Damage by wild animals: 

Porcupines, and steps taken against, (180). 

Prevention,^ proposed methods, (180). 

Diseases, question of method of dealing with, 42,053-4. 

Drugs, development of trade in, work to be carried out, re (1S7-S). 
Gram, 41,824, 41,827, 42,000-1. 

Improvement of existing crops: 

Cotton, see that title above. 

Date palms, (187), (210-11). 

Lines on which work should be carried on, (176-7). 

Potatoes, (187). 

Sco-pe for, (176). 

Sugarcane, and proposals, (186-6), 41,825. 

'Wheats, work, particulars re, (177), (179), (184-5), 41,823. 

Work re, particulars of, (180-8), 41,82i4. 

Introduction of new crops, scope for, and possibilities, (177)^ 
Oilseeds, acreage, etc., (214). 

Pests : 

Control, measures taken, (161). 

Rat killing operations of ^ricultural Department, (180). 
Work carried out re, particulars, (188). 

Protection : 

External, measures taken, (190). 

no Internal measures taken and need for, (190). 

Legislation in Madras, friction caused by, (191). 

Propaganda, need for, and proposal, (190). 

Research, lines on which required, (187-8). 

Seeds, distribution of : 

through Better farming societies, possibility of, 41,875-7. 
through Farmers acting as seed merchants, and fixing of charge 
to prevent use of s^s as food, (179), 41,582-7, 41,994-7. 
Organisation for, 41,804-6. 
through Private firms, etc., question of, 41,999. 
on Sawai system im-possibility as regards certain seeds, 41,998. 
■System, (177-9). 

Sugarcane : 

Cultivation methods, (185). 

Improvement, work re, and proposals, (185-6), 41,825. 

Red rot, damage done by, and work re, (1S7). 

Prospects, 41,826. 

Research, proposed lines of, (185-6). 

Wheat: 

Improvement, work re, (177), (179), (184-5), 41,823. 

New varieties, little deterioration, 41,590. 

Pusa, experience of, 41,48lC>-l, 41,741-3. 

Cultivation : 

Barani land, improvements during last 20 years, 41,852-5. 

Cropping intensity, work re, 41,911-3. 

Dry farming, research work in connection with, 4S,00i-6. 

Grantee farms, value of, 41,968-76. 

Improvements during last 20 years, 41,753-4. 
more Intensive study needed, (190). 

Rotation of crops, (189-90). 

Tillage systems: 

JDeshi plough, inefficiency of, (188), 41,591-4. 

Implement for quick harrowing during wattar period, need 
for, (189), (194-5), 41,852. 
proposed Improvements, (188-9). 

Inversion, question of desirability, 41,691-4. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Acceptance of advice by cultivators, (165). 

Agricultural Associations, (162). 

on Cultivators’ fields, and value of, but need for demons cration 
farms in addition, ^61), 41,767, 41,768, 42,091. 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S.— cowtd. 

DeMONSTBATION and PbOPAGAND A— CO /ltd. 

Demand created by, staff inadequate to meet, (162). 

Demonstration plots, methods employed, (162-4) . 

Demonstration farms: 

Number to be increased, (162), 42,090. 

Value of, 42,091. 

District staff, to be increased, (162). 

Grantee farms system, (160-1). 

Itinerary parties for, (161). 

Organisation, (159-60), 41,767-9. 

■Success largely due to Agricultural Ajssistants having been mostly 
drawn from ranks of middle class farmer, (167), 41,530. 

Education : 

Agricultural : 

in Arts 'Colleges, drawbacks of system, (152-3). 

Demand for, 41,820. 
in High schools, (156). 

Incentives inducing lads to study, (157). 

Khalsa College, Amritsar, (150), (152). 

Lyallpur College : 

Affiliation to University, value of, 41,774-6. 

Admission : 

Applications and acceptances, (1534), (154, 157), 41,777, 
41,987-8. 

Raising of standard to intermediate stage, drawbacks 
of, 41,906-8. 

Agricultural training at, and value of, (160-5), 41,501-3, 
41,771-3, 41,781-6, 41,864. 

Buildings, additions, (166). 

Development of, advocated before opening of another 
college, (157), 41,519, 41,939-42, 41,987-92. 

Engineering course, 42,001-2a. 

Fees, 41,817-9. 

Incentives inducing lands to enter, (157). 

Increase in knowledge of English by decrease in period of 
agricultural training, proposal under consideration, 
a57-8^ 41,530-5. 

Nature of instruction, 41,520-7. 

increased Post-graduaie training at, desirable but difficulty, 
41,902-6. 

Practical instruction, 42,024. 

Research work at, and desirability of combining teaching 
with, 41,515-8, 

Students : 

after Careers and employment in private services 
anticipated in future, (154), (157), (158). 

Particulars re boys pas^ out since 1912, (158). 

Total number in different classes, etc., 41,778. 
Teachers, supply, (156). 

Veterinary teaching, (196), 41,606-7. 

Post-graduate : 

Facilities, 41,501-5, 41,507, 41,771-3, 41,779-80. 
at Pusa, development anticipated, 41,504-5. 
at Shergarh, scheme, 41,503-4, 41,866-70. 

Students : 

subsequent Practical training, facilities, (159). 

Source of, (157). 
in Vernacular middle schools* 

Particulars re, and results, (155-6), 41,509-14. 

Teachers, supply of, (156), 41,511. 

Vocational schools, objection to, 41,857-8, 41,860-3. 

Literacy, cultivator rendered more susceptible to new ideas, 41,724. 
School farms, in vernacular middle schools, number, (156). 

School gardens, in vernacular middle schools, number, (156). 
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MILNE, D., C.I.E., I.A.S.— conf<2. 

Education — contd . 

Veterinary, facilities and advantage of Veterinary Department beine 
ander Director of Agriculture, (196), 41,606-8. 

Pbrtilisbbs : 

Adulteration, legislation advocated after investigation into 
practicability, (175), 41,873-4. 

Castor and other cakes, investigation needed, (175). 

Cow dung : 

Use as fuel: 

Supply of cheap fuel by planting of more trees on waste 
lands along banks of canals and elsewhere proposed as 
means of preventing, (175-6). 

Waste from, less than generally supposed, (176), 41,581, 
41,668, 41,891. 

Use as fuel or as manure, further investigation as to advantages 
required, (176), 41^667-70. 

Effects of phosphate, nitrate sulphate of ammonia, etc., further 
investigation needed, (175). 

Green manuring: 

Benedcial effect, (172), (175), 41,891-4. 

Encouragement of, by no charge for abia'na (water rates) for 
crops grown and ploughed in as, (190), 41,69^9. 

Manure pits, 41,821-2. 

Natural manure, conservation in pits of cattle dung, village sweep- 
ings, etc., advocated by Department, (174). 

Nitrates : 

Investigation needed, (176). 

Eesults of trials, 41,576, 41,796-8. 

Sales of, in different districts in 1925 and 1926, (176), 41,677-8. 
Phosphates and potash, trials with, not very encouraging, (176), 
41,675. 

Popularisation of new and improved, proposed means, (176), 1086. 
Super-phosphates, question of sending student to England to study 
making of, 42,007-9a. 

Holdings, value of consolidation in improving agricultural efficiency, 
41,644a-5. 


'Hydraulic station, power scheme, 41,789-91. 

Implements : 

Distribution, (196). 

Firms need to be in touch with agricultural conditions and needs of 
farmers, and steps being taken im connection with, (195), 
416,041-5-6. 

Improvement, work done by Department re, (191-5), 41,600-4. 
Lending of improved implements to farms for trying, (161). 
Manufacture in India, (194). 

Payment by instalment system, proposal, (195). ^ ^ 

Reapers, difficulty of little banks put up in irrigated areas, 
41,603-4. 

Indian Central Cotton Oomittbbe, reasons for success of, 41, 463. 


Irrigation : 

dosuree and running supplies, Advisory Committees for Sub- 
Division Officers would be useful, (170). 

Distribution system, and few complaints heard, (170). 

Lining of parts to prevent waste by seepage, (1/0). 
Standing wave outlet, advantages of, (170). ^ 

Volumetric system, question of advisibility and experiments 

being made, (170), 41,565-7. t * • 14 . 1 

Conservation of moisture in soils, recommendations by Agricultural 

Department for, (170). 
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Vbtbmnaby : 

Assistants : 

Extra Yeteriinary Assistants, 41,619>20. 

Qualifications required, (201). 

Training,, (201-2), 41,618. 

Civil Yeterinary Department: 

Development programme, (166), 

Diagram showing links between various officers and staff of 
Yeterinary Department, etc., (288). 

Objections to separation from charge of Director of Agriculture, 
(196-7), 41,609-13, 41,730-5, 41,831-3, 42,080-8, 42,111. 

Staff and organisation, (201). 

Conferences of officers in various provinces desirable, (204). 
Contagious Diseases : 

(5)llaboration between agricultural and veterinary staff, im- 
portance of, (197). 

Legislation, must be called for by agricultural community if to 
work smoothly and well, (202). 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, (202). 

Propaganda advocated ratiier than legislation, (202). 

Reporting of; 

Measures taken re, (202). 

Rewards to be given to patwaris for prompt notification, 

( 202 ). 

Development programme, (199-201), 41,616-7. 

Dispensaries : 

Assistants in charge of, salaries, (199), 41,734. 

Control of, system of, and relationship of District Boards and 
Yeterinary Department, (198-9), 41,614-7, 41,868-71. 
Development programme, (199-201), 41,61^7. 
more Funds might be allotted to, by District Boards, 1379, 
41,871. 

Number of, and work done, statistics, 1921-22 to 1925-26, (199). 
Touring, not very satisfactory, and system abandoned, (202). 
Ton ring by men in charge of, occasionally, (202). 

Preventive inoculation ; 
no Pee charged, (203), 

Ignorance the chief obstacle, (203). 

Research : 

Advantages of Department being under charge of Director of 
Agriculture from point of view of, (196-7). 

Anti-rabic treatment of dogs, (203). 

Camels, surra disease^ work of Mr. Cross re, (203). 

Facilities, scope for increase, (203). 

Foot-and-mouth disease, (203). 
proposed Lines of, (203). 

Muktesar Institute: 

provision of Officers by, for employment in provinces under 
control of Local Covernment would be approved, (204), 
41,621-2. 

Strengthening of, would not be objected to, (204). 
Provincial Institution, extension advocated, (2()3^). 

Sohawa Laboratory, to be placed under Principal of Punjab 
Yeterinary College, (203). 

Serum: 

Effectiveness of, likely to be increased as result of propaganda, 
(203). 

Money provided for, 1921-22 to 1925-26, (203). 

Shortage, no complaints, (202). 

Staff: 

Development programme, (201). 

Subordinate, training of, (196). 

Yeterinary Adviser to Government of India, appointment question, 
(204), 41,611-2. 

Wblpabb of Rueaii PopxrciAtion : 

Health conditions, improvement, popular lectures on public health 
and other methods of propaganda advocated, .(214). 
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MILNE, D., C.LE., I.A.S.— cotiid. 

Wblfaeb op Bub^ Poptjlation — conid . 

Propaganda in form of lectures, lantern views, cinema films, useful, 
(221). ' ' ’ 
Standard of living, increase, 41,755. 

Work by Board of Economies, (221). 

MITHCELL. K. G., A.M.I.C.E., Secretary, Communications Board: 

(503^5), 43,937-43,986. 

ADMimSTBATION : 

Communications Board, composition and functions, etc., 43,957-60, 
43,972-5, » » » , 

Motor transport for agricultural produce, little scope for, 43,943-4. 
Boads: 

Glass TI, amount granted to local authorities in co^nnection with, 
in current year, 43,947. 

Classification of, and policy re, 43,947-56. 

Experiments, question of organisation of, 43,981. 

Fruit, potatoes and other crops, production handicapped by 
bad and expensive transport, 43,938. 

Improvement, need for, and for experimental work, (503), (504). 
Metalled : 

Grants-in-aid to District Boards improvement as result, 
(503). 

Programme, (503). 

Sholapur, raising of loan to meet expenditure on improvements, 
43,983-4. 

Tolls: 

on Boat bridges and ferries, 43,964. 

Institution of, as means of developing roads, never seriously 
considered, 43,966-8. 

on Bawalpindi-Murree road only, 43,964-5, 43,985-6. 
Unmetalled district roads, importance of, and steps taken by 
Oommunioation Boards for encouragement, (503-4). 

ViU^e: 

Improvement, grants-in-aid by Communications Board to 
District Boards, and progress of work, (504), 43,961. 
Improvement by villagers combining, question of, 43,969-70. 
Panchayats, power to raise funds for, but power not exer- 
cised, 43, 9&, 43,976-9. 

Track or half-track vehicles, question of scope for, 43,945-6. 
Tramways, opening for, very limited, 43,941-2. 

Distbict Boabds: 

Expenditure on roads, increased, 43^76. 

Bepresentation on Communications Board, 43,974. 

MABJOiTING : 

Communication facilities unsatisfactory, (505). 

Defects of system and improvements suggested, (504-5). 

Grain : 

Damage by rats, and possible remedies, (505). 

Elevators, advantages, (505). 

Insanitary conditions in market towns prevent efficiency in the 
market, (505). 

Nili Bar Colony, facilities, (504). 

System of, through village bama, unsatisfactory, (505). 

MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, I.A.S., Entomologist to Punjab Govern- 
ment: (856-866), 46,657-46,765. 

Publications and work of, 46,733-6. 

Training and past experience, 46,659. 

Administbation : , . . 

Meteorological Department, proposals for improvement m service, 
(862). 

Postal facilities, free carriage of letters to Agricultural Depart- 
ment advocated, (862). 
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MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, I . A.S.— cotiM. 


Administration — contd. 

Railways : 

Esliibition trains, proposal, (862). 

Freight rates, concessions for imports and carnage of manures, 
fertilizers, seeds, implemepts and machinery, advocated, (862). 
Steamship companies, ooncessio'n for imports and carriage of 
manure, fertilizers, seeds, implements and machinery advocated. 


Information regarding appearance of pests and diseases should 
he sent free of charge, (862). 

Market news should be supplied at low rates, (862). 

Wireless: 

Market news should be supplied at low rates, (86.2). 

Research on, by Agricultural Department, criticism, 46,738. 


Agricultttraij Department slow progress and reasons, (856-7), 
46,738-56. 


AGMCUIiTURAL INDUSTRIES : 

Bee keeping, prospects of, and proposals for (Government investi- 
gation and encouragement, (8fe), 46,677-82. 

Lac culture: 

Develo*pment, proposals for, and obstacles, (865). 

Position at present, (865). 

Separate officer for, instead of being under Entomologist desir- 
able, 46,759-61. 

■Sericulture : 

Encouragement, pro-posals for, (805). 

Present position, (^4-5). 

Separate officer for, instead of being under Entomologist desir- 
able, 46,757-61. 

Capitalists, no encouragement desirable and profiteers must be kept 
out, (866). 


Crops : 

Damage by wild animals, recommendations re, (863). 

Pests : 

Amsacta (moth), entomological work re, and n-eed for 
more funds, (860), 46,683, 46,684, 46,690, 46,705-12. 

<3otton Bollworm, entomological work, 46,683, 46,685-9, 46,731-3. 
Rats, destruction work* of Entomological section, (860), 46,683, 
46,684-5, 46,709-10. 

Protection : 

against External infection: 

Legislation adequate hut carrying out of, not efficient, 
(863-4). 

by Cvenand routes, safeguards incomplete and careful legis- 
lation required, (864). 
regular Quarantine Service, proposal, (864). 

Study of life histories of pests likely to be introduced advo- 
cated, (864). 

against Internal infection, safeguard against spread of pests 
and diseases needed, (8^), 46,676, 

CO^OPB^TION ; 

Jointi farming societies, benefits to be derived from, (866). 

Joint improvement schemes, compulsion on minority advocated, 

( 866 ). 

Rat extermination societies, pest control and spraying societies and 
anti-disea^ societies, would be useful, (866). 

Demonstration ; 

Rat extermination by poison bait, particulars re, and success, 
(860). 

TJee of light traps against Amsacta and success of, (860). 
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MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, LA.S.— con^c2. 

Edxtoation : 

Adult, proposals, (8i59-d0). 

Agricultural : 

Colleges : 

Admission, preference given to those possessing land, (859). 
Entomology, instruction in, 46,667-71. 

Excessive number in India, and proposal amalgamation, 
(869), 46,699-701. 

Lyallpur, admission standard shortly to be raised from 
matriculation to intermediate, (869). 

Staff: 

Becommendations re, (859). 

Besearoh should not interfere with teaching work, 
(859). 

Students, after careers, (859). 

Incentive to taking up, (869). 

Nature Study, value of, but need for competent teachers, (859). 
School farms connected with rural Middle Schools, use of, as 
demonstration centres for adults, but not for boys, (859). 

School plots very useful for boys over 10, (869). 

Science, standard, 46,712. 

Fertilisers : . 

Cowdung, means of preventing use as fuel, (863). 

Green manuring, problem owing to increase of white ant attack 
as result of, and need for investigation, (862-3). 

Natural, oil cakes and oil seeds, question of export should be 
investigated, (863). 

Indian Central Cotton Committee, financing of entomological work ou 
pink bollworm by, 46,685-8, 46,732. 


Research: ^ 

Central organisation, scheme for, (861-2). 

Continuity, want of, (856). 

Co-ordinating agency: « j 

on Lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee proposed, 
Need for, (860). 


(860). 


Co-ordination: . . , ^ _ 

between Central and provincial staff: 

^oposed Means, (861), (861-2). 

between ExpWts of same institution, want of, (^6), 46,742^. 
between Officers on District work and Research officers, want or, 


(856). 

Crop improvement: 

Central organisation advocated, (Sol). 

Classes of, (361). 

Definite policy, absence of, (866), 46,738-41. 

Entomological ; . „ „ 

Continuity of work, 46, 7^-7. 

proposed Functions of Central Government, (862). 

Lines on which required, (858). j t n 

Monthly exchange of reports between Pusa and Dyallpur, 

and question of desirability of over-riding 
authority, 46,691-2. 

Fin^c^^^^^t scheme for, (858), 46,672-5. 

present System defective, (858), 46,673. 

Organisation by crops, desirable, 46,665-6. /qkq\ 

Prwate enterprise, proposal for encouragement, (.aoo;. 

^^^^Develop^nt as post-graduate training mstitution would be 

Per?^^^'serw?"^at, for provincial officers, advantageous, 
46,716. 
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MOHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN, I .A.S.— comtd. 

RESBAROH—COrltd. 

Pusa Institute — coivtd, . ... i 

Post-graduate students, qualifications on starting worK, 
46,719-20. . . . 

Quality of work, and deterioration in, 46,718, 46,72d-7. 
Sectional meeting of entomologists, 46,702-4, 46,713-4, 

Staff: 

Increase advocated, (861). 

Interchange with provinces, question of, 46,717. 
Qualifications required, (86l). 

Research atmosphere, absence of, in institutions, (857), 46,762-3. 
'Scholarships and grants for, proposal, (858). 

Staff : . . 1 T j. 

Administrative work, defect of organisation, and need for 
separation of work, (856-7), 46,761-6. 

Inadequacy of, (856). 

Indianisation advocated, (857). 

Training: 46,764-5. 

in Europe or America for higher training, desirable, 
46,660-4. 

Foreign, facilities advocated, (858). 
in Universities, proposal for encouragement, (857-8), 46,693-8. 
Rural Community Board, work of, (860). 

Weleabb oe Rubal Population, proposed means for inducing improve- 
ment of health conditions, (865). 

Moneylenders, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, Sardar, I.A.R.O., M.L.A.: (103), 40,856- 
40,9m 

Agbicultubal Indebtedness: 

Application of Usurious Loans Act should be enforced, (103). 
Causes of, (103). 

Credit, sources of, (103). 

Measures should be taken to restrict or control credit of cultivators, 
(103). 

Moneylenders, attempt to abolish debts to, by advancing money 
to tenants, but failure, 40,868-73. 

Reasons preventing repayment, (103). 

Aokioultubal Services, inadequacy, 40,888. 

Animal Husbandry; 

Improvement of breeds: 

same Attention should be devoted to, as to horse-breeding, 
40,887. 

Personal measures re, 40,879-84. 

Sheep breeding, experience, 40,883-4. 

Civil Justice, administration, greater recruitment from agriculturists 
desirable, (103), 40,857-60. 

Oboes : 

Seeds, new varieties, conservatism of tenants and need for demon- 
stration, 40,874. 

■Wheat, Punjab 11, experience of, 40,875-8. 

Education, Pbimaby: 

Compulsory, difficulty owing to work required from children, 
40,894-5. ’ 

Condition, 40,892-3. 

Fruit growing, good water supply required, 40,906-7. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Compulsory, advocated, (103), 40,902-5. 

Obstacles in way of, (103). 

Legislation considered necessary, (103). 
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MUHAMMED NAWAZ KHAN, Sardar, i.A.R.O., M.L.A.— conW. 
Implbmbnts, Raja plough, experience of, 40,898. 

Landholders : 

Interest in agriculture : 

Dependence on point of view of Deputy-Commissioner, 40,885. 
Dimculties in way of, political organisations, 40,885. 
most Landlords do not collect all cesses to which entitl'^, 40,891. 
VETEBINARY SERVICE, Value of, 40,889. 

Muktesar Institute, under Hesearch under Veterinary. 

MYLES, W, Ha, M.A., Professor of Economics, Punjab University, and 
HonOTary Secretary, Board of Ecoonomic Inquiry: (698-700), 45,437- 
4o,o22. 

Board or Economic iNauiEY; 

Attachment to University or to Lyallpur College as Department 
of Rural Economics, no-t advocated, 45,491-3, 45,515-6, 45,521. 
Constitution, (698). 

Financing of, (695-6), 45,482-3, 45,522. 

Grants and expenditure of, 1920-21 to 1926-27, (699). 

History of, (693-5). 

Income and expenditure, in 1925-26, of Rural Section, (700). 
Initiation of research, 45,442. 

Inquiries : 

into Economics of cattle breeding, etc., might be possible, 
45,505-6. 

Family budgets, difficulty of obtaining information and steps 
taken for, 45,49^9. 

Procedure adopted in conduct of (690. 

Results of work, availability of, 45,447-8. 

Investigators : 

Employment for one year normally, 46,461-4. 

Permanent, desirability of, but financial difficmlty, etc., (696-7), 
45,439, 46,468-72, 45,517-21. 

Untrained, practice and drawbacks of, (696-7), (697), 45,484-9. 
Official body, change to non-official, and advantage of, (694-5), 
46,4^-4, 45,479-80, 45,513-4. ^ > K h 

Organised scheme of research, need for, (696). 

Publications of, (698-9). 

Exchange with foreign countries, would be advantageous, 
45,449-50. 

Reorganisation, need for, anji proposals, (696-8). 

Secretary : 

Assistant, reorganisation of position needed, (697). 

Full-time, question of, (697), 45,466-7. 

Size of Board and usefulness of, 46,^7-60. 

Urban section, no work being done by, and combination with rural 
section iproposed, (694), 46,445-6. 

Work, appreciation by non-officials, politicians, etc., 45,481. 

Statistics, crop estimates and censuses of production, collection, ques 
tion of Revenue or Agricultural Department as agency for, 45,500-3. 

University : 

Agricultural Economic course, 46,494-5. 

Economic school and library, 46,461-6, 45,473-8, 45,507-12. 


NARAINDRA NATH SAHEB, Raja, M.L.C.: (574-576), 44,520-44,603. 

Letting of land on batai system, and effect of tenants turning from 
arable to pastoral activities, 44,542-61. 

Management of land of, 44,600-1, 


Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Alienation of Land Act : 

Effects of. (574), 44,676. 

Enquiry into subject required, (575). 
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NARAINDRA NATH SAHEB, Raja, M.L.C.— conR 


Agriotjlttjral Indebtedness — contd. 

Alienation of Land Act — contd. 

Exemption of certain classes from, proposal, (574-5), 44,569-70, 
44,576. 

Mortgage and sale, further restriction of right advocated, (574), 
44,574^5. 


Aqbiotjlttjral Industries : 

Cottage industry would be harmful to husbandry, (576), 44,662-4. 
Cultivators have hardly any spare time, (676-6), 44,637-8. 

Dairy farming, makes tenant too keen on fodder crops, (576-6), 

’ 44,638-51. 

Fruit farming, obstacles to, (576). 

Improvements, want of, due to lack of intelligence and education, 
(576). 

Model Factories, Government should start, for utilisation of rice 
straw for paper or crude alcohol, (576), 44,661-2. 

Poultry rearing, cleanliness required, (576). 

Crops, pests and diseases; 

Gandheri insect, damage to cotton crop by, and need for remedy, 
44,602. 

furtner Investigation, need for, (575), 44,522-3, 44,602-3. 

Tela insect damage to mango trees by, and need for remedy, 
44,602. 


Dairying industry; 

increase in Demand by Indian gentleman for butter and cream, 
44,679. 

Milk, higher price for pure milk, willingness to give, 44,677-8. 
Deputy Commissioner, sympathetic attitude towards co-operative and 
agricultural matters advocated, 44,568-9. 

District Boards, should be empowered to levy extra cess for bene- 
ficiary improvements, (574), 44,529-31. 

Education ; 

Agricultural : 

College ; 

Graduates, employment as apprentices by big landowners, 
reasons against, 44,585-91. 

proposed Preference for admission, (674), 44,566-6, 44,671-3. 
Incentives, Government service, (574). 

Institutions, increase advocated, (674), 44,567-8. 

Source of pupils, (574). 

Fertilisers, use of cowdung as fuel^ and propaganda and education as 
means to discourage, (675). 


Irrigation : 

Canals, allotment of Crown waste lands on, policy re, 44,580-4. 
Utilisation of sub-soil water should be encouraged, (576). 

Wells, Tube, proposals for encouragement, (675), 44, 53^ 
Middle-class youths, 20 years’ leases of small pieces of crown lands to 
students from agricultural colleges, scheme, (574), 44,524-8, 44,592-9. 
Eoads, need for improvement, (674). 

Soils, means of reclaiming alkali lands, (575), 44,533-6. 

Veterinary, Dispensaries, need for expansion for not being adequately 
met owing to insufficient funds, (576). 

Nature study, see under Education. 


Oilseeds, see under Crops. 


Oil seeds and oil industry: 

Container question, Lander 46,108-10. 

of, as cottage industry, advisability doubted, Lander 

Extensive investigation of possibilities advocated, Lander 46,116-8. 
Government should establish industries which would keep oilseed and 
oilcake in country, Lander (752), 46,024, 46,094-7. 
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Oil seeds and oil industry — contd. 

Importation of mineral oils for purposes of food adulteration, Lander 
46,213-8. 

Measures taken by Government re, Mtlne (213). 

Possibilities of, with improved marketing facilities, Lander (752-3), 
(753-4), 46,028-33, 46,052-4, 46,119-32. 

Present position, Lander 46,123-31. 

Retention of oilseeds in India and use for feeding cattle and manure 
advocated. Lander (750-1), 46,202-4, 46,093. 

Tariff policy, revision desirable, Lander (754), 46,052-4, 46,119-22, 
46,127-32. 

Utilisation of oil, possible lines of. Lander 46,167-73. 

Okara Estate, value of work on, Milne 41,977-9. 

Panchayats, few, functioning, Sirirhland 42,289-90. 

Plague, see vmder Diseases under Public Health. 

Post Offices, see under Administration. 


Potatoes, see under Crops. 

Poultry Breeding. 

Cleanliness required, Naraindra Nath (576). 

Despised by average peasant, Townsend (667), 45,148. 

should be Encouraged, Ujjal Singh (376); Fazl Ali 4=6,525. ^ 

a Paying industry if properly managed, Uj^al Singh (37o), 4^,yio-/. 

at Present and prospects, Wilson (816), 46j349-32, 46,49^6. 

no Strong prejudice against, in Punjab, Ujjal Singh 42,938-45. 

Public Health: 

Administeation : 

in Rural areas, financing of, Forster (511-2), 44,110. -on o 

Tahsil Boards or Committees, scheme for, Forster 44,181-2. 

Training in, for Indian Civil Service officers, proposal, Forster (511). 
43,993-4, 44,107-9. , . . ^ 

AU-India Public Health Act, advocated in 1919, but certain doubt as to 
feasibility, Forster 44,002. , ^ . tj, . 

Bacteriological examination, facilities, but need for extension, Forster 

M^’Brayne’s clean villages, improvement anticipated in public health 
if system maintained, Forster 44,144-5. 

Budget provision, misleading nature of figures, and desirability of 
increased provision, Forster 44,189-94. . • i 

Death-rate, improvement only possible by improvement in rural sanita- 
tion, Forster (510). hokc 

Decentralisation, satisfactorj% Forster 44,095-6. U 134 

Deficiency diseases, normal freedom of population from, Forster 44,134. 

with Cooperative Departments. 

Anderson 42,707 ; Forster 44,0^, 44,043-4, 44,142-3. 

Executive functions, Forster 44,222. _ 

Director of, direct access to Minister and to Governor, advocated, 

Forster (510-1), 43,989-92. 

Diseases : 

Cholera, Forster 44,064-5. 

Hookworm, extent of, Forster 44,047-53 

^“^^Mection of borrow pits along railway Unes with, question ol, 

Forster 44,230-1. oio a 

Connection with sterility, Forster 44,2m. Forster 

Endemic, correlation between rice cultivation and, 

Bxter^Mtion, possibility, with, 

Inadequacy of rural hospital organisation tor aeaiing wi n, 

Forster (519). 
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Public Health — contd. 

Diseases— con^d. 

Irrigation not a factor, but rather beneficial, except in cases of 
waterlogging, Forster 44,056, 44,089-90, 44,240-1. 

Quinine : 

Distribution method, Forster (619). 

Price, reduction desirable, Forster 44,028. 

Production should be in hands of Government of India, 
Forster 44,030-6, 44,091-4. 

Prophylactic, disapproved, Forster 44,202-5. 

Supply inadequate, Forster 44,036. 

Plague : 

Off-season measures, Forster (516). 

Statistics re, and impossibility of materially affecting death 
rate by rural hospital organisation, Forster (519). 

Reporting agency: 

Defects of present system and need for improvement, Forster 
(515-6). 

Village schoolmasters as, proposal, Forster (516), 44,117-9. 
Relapsing fever, itinerating medical officer preferable to rural 
hospital organisation, Forster (519). 

Suppression, agencies necessary for, Forster (615). 

Dispensaries : 

must be put underi Department of Public Health, Brayne (76). 
Travelling, should be under District Medical Officer of Health, 
Forster (519). 

District Boards: 

Expenditure on, fixing of amount by Government, proposal, Forster 
(512), 43,996-7. 

Imposition of extra rate by Government, proposal, Forster (512-3), 
44,103-4. 

Neglect by, Forster (611-2), 43,996-4001, 44,156^61. 
special Rate, proposal, Forster 44,195-6. 

Drainage of soils of more importance than rural water supply, Forster 
44,022, 44,133, 44,224. 

petty Hospitals in rural areas, objections to system and abandonment 
advocated, Forster (518-9), 44,003-16, 44,183-7. 

Hygiene Institute, sanctioned formerly but scheme in abeyance, Forster 
44,018. 

Infantile mortality rate, Forster 44,115-6. 

special Instruction in jails not considered necessary, Forster 44,038-42. 
Latrines desirable in villages above certain population, Forster 
44,215-20. 

Legislation : 

Consolidating Act, need for, and proposed lines of, Forster (514), 
44,002, 44,111-4, 

Conso-lidation, Government of India attitude, Forster 44,197-9. 
Principle of, and inefficiency of system, Forster (514), (515). 
for Storage of farmyard manure at a fixed distance from homes 
and village sites, advocated, Sampuran Singh (799). 

Low standard of health in districts with waterlogging and blocking of 
drains, Forster 44,133, 

ordinary Manure and night soil, effect on health, Forster 44,045-50, 
44,146. 

Maternity and infant welfare work in villages, development advocated, 
Brayne (75). 

Medical College, Forster 44,020, 

Medical Officer of Health and assistant ’for each district advocated, 
Forster 44,057-8, 44,063-5, 

Medical practitioners, subsidy system, and proposed change in, Forster 
(517-8-9), 44,120-3, 44,162-73, 44,179-80, 44,183-7. 

Ministry of Health, onus on, of deciding for or against remedial action 
and of compelling local Sanitary Authority to take action, proposal, 
Forster (616). 
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Public Health — contd. 

Moetality : 

Caused by epidemics, not by diet, Forster 44,132. 

High rate of, Forster 44,232-7. 

Organisation, Forster (513-4). 

Patent medicines, no control of sale, except those such as opium and 
cocaine, Forster 44,128-9. 

Permanent preventive organisation for rural circles, non-carrying out 
of schemes, Forster (512), 44,102-4. 

Quack doctors, no control possible, Forster 44,126-7. 

]^organisation scheme, position re, Forster 44,105-6. 

Pural Sanitary Board, functions and constitution, etc., Forster 
44,097-101. 

Sanitaet Inspectoes : 

Employment of one, per district, advocated, Forster (519), 44,058-63. 
Salary, Forster 44,061. 

proposed Training, Forster 44,060. ^ ^ „ 

Sanitation, drainage conditions, satisfactory, Forster 44,026-7. 
new Superior Service, no knowledge of, Forster 44,067-8. 

Water suppi-t ; . 

Canal water, means of dealing with, Porsfer 44,0^-4. 

Effect of infiltration of salt, Pind Dadan Khan. Wilson (810), 
in Rural districts, shortage in some parts, but not an urgent 
question on the whole, Forster 44j022. 

Wheatiating, question of resistance to disease, Forster 44,227-8. 

Pusa Institute, see under Research. 

QUIRKE, T. F,, Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department; (137- 
139), 41,284-41,434. 

Animal Httsbandey : 

Bulls, supply of: - o 

Brahmani bulls, problem of, tt,38%8. x co 

to District Boards through Veterinary Department, 

Inspection of progeny, 41,^9. j r ^ /i xoo 

Camels, surra in, research work re, and need for, 41,42^-o. 

Castration of bulls : . .j:, • . j r+oHon 

Hindu opposition decreasing with introduction or Italian 

Policy and prospects, 41,288-305, 41,378-88. 

Veterinary Department, approval of, 41,315-8, 

Definite contribution desired from District Boards supplemented 
by Government grants, 41,432-^ 

District Boards’ interest in, 41,391. 

Obstacles, 41,405-6. i /jaqiq 

Organisation of present tracts, Proposal, 41,408-18. 

Central Cattle Bureau, advantages anticipat^. 

Hissar farm, question of increase of irrigated area, 41,36y-73. 
Horses, surra in, need for research work, 41,425. 

Sheep, mortality among, need for research, 41,421. 


of recruitment of subordinates from 


Veterinary : 

Assistants, advantage 

oS'“lvs,1nc^e^\. and difficulty caused by. (138), 41,3424, 
41,405. . .... X 

^'^'cratrol b^^ire^r”! Agrionltnre, objection to, (187). 
Organisation and staff, 41, ^2-8. 

Relationship with District Boards, 41,426-34. 

Staff, insufficient, 41,333, 

^^^sistauce olf co-operative societies 

Indigenous cattle more immune from, 41,3|^1. 

Introduction from beyond the borders, 41,355. 
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QUIRKE, T. F.^cofitd, 

Y ETBBINAIIY;— d. 

Contagious diseases — contd. 

Legislation, proposal^ (138), 41,352, 41,395-403. 

Notification of certain, 41,403. 

Obstacles in dealing with, (138), 41,306-8, 41,397-404. 

Prevalence of, 41,318-9. 

Heporting of. (138), 41,337-8. 

Rinderpest, legislation, proposal, (138). 

Dispensaries : 

Control by Provincial authority, system of, (137). 

Develo]Dment of facilities, scheme (137). 

Expansion fairly adequate, (137). 

Fixed, advantage of, over touring, 41,419-20. 

Public appreciation of work of, increasing, (137).^ 

Relationship of Provincial (government and District Boards, 

(137) , 41,329-30, 41,426^31. 

Staff, importance of (137). 

Touring, abandoned as expensive and unsuited to local con- 
ditions, (138). 

Officer with (Government of India, appointment advocated and 
advantages anticipated, (138). 

Preventive inoculation : 

Holding of lambardars and zaildars responsible for, proposal, 

(138) . 

Obstacles in way of, (138). 

Simultaneous method, risks in connection with, and results in 
other provinces awaited, 41,309-14. 

Private practice, little scope for, 41,336. 

Propaganda work by co-operative societies, 41,339-41. 

Research: 41,345-7. 

further Facilities desirable, (138). 
proposed Lines of, 41,431-5. 

Muktesar Institute, epecial investigation should be conducted 
by officers of, as far as possible, (138). 

Provincial Institutions, advocated in addition to Imperial 
Institution, (138). 

Serum, supply sufficient if adequate funds available, (138), 
41,374-7. 

Railways, see under Administration. 

Rajputs, prejudice against taking up agriculture weakening. Darling 44,722. 
Redemption of Mortgages Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Research : 

Agricultural meteorology, attention needed, Wilsdon (408). 

All-India Central Board of Agriculture with committees for different 
crops, opinion re proposal, Lander 46,133-d. 

All-India Research Committee, proposal, Lai Ghand 40,978-89, 40^1. 
Applicative work, organisation on provincial basis, necessary, wilsdon 

Bacterial flora and protozoal fauna, opportunity for, with opening up 
of the Nili Bar, Trought (848). 

Central, appointments, recommendation re pay and training, Lander 
45,991-2. 

CeNTRAIi OROAKISATIJON : 

with Funds for co-ordination of, would be useful, Milne 41,477. 
for Fundamental research, danger of theory, Wilsdon (407). 
of Problems of AU-^India importance advocated, Brownlie (708), 
(711), 45,674; Lander (749), 45,979. 

Scheme for, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861-2). 

Central and Provincial: 

Distribution between, proposal, Townsend 45,157-8; Trought (846), 
(847), 46,640-9; Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861). 

Organisation, scheme for, Lander 46,135-47, 46,159-60. 
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Research — coidd. 

Central research officers for particular subjects for employment in^ 
Provinces, proposal, MiVne (165), 41,475-6, 41,636, 

Continuity of work, Mtlne 42,099. 

Want of, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (866*) 

Oo-ORDINATION : 

Board on lines of Department of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch, 
scheme for, WiUdon (409), 43,370-1, 43,398, 43,502-5. 

Pt Indian Central '(jotton Committee advocated, 

1 ovmse^ (665) ; Mohammad Aizal Hussain (860). 
be^een Experts of same institution, want of, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain (866), 46,742-6. 

Inadequacy of, Townsend (665), 45,140-2, 45,163-4. 
proposed Means, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (861), (861-2). 

CA-atid (106)^ Trought (846); Mohammad Afzal Hussain 

(860). 

Want of, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (856). 

Council : 

Failure formerly, Milne 41,484. 

Value of, and to be restarted, Milne 41,484-6. 

Definite policy, absence of, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (856), 46,738-41. 
on Demonstration farms and by individual farmers, pro*posal for, Wilson 
(803), 46,479-80. 

Discontinuity, danger of, with removal of any particular officer and 
need for definite policy, Lander 46,068-75. 

Distribution between Pusa and Provinces, Milne (165-6), 41,478, 41,790-6, 
42,048-9. 

Division into branches, proposal, Brayne (61). 

Economic Botanist needed, Gole (486), 43,^9, 43,854-6. 

Engineering questions, see under Engineering Section under Agricultural 
Department. 

Entomological : 

Amsacta (moth), and need for more funds, Mohammad 4.fzal 
Hussain 46,683, 46,684, 46,690, 46,705-12. 

Continuity of work, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,736-7- 
Cotton, pink bollworm, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,683, 46,685-9, 
46,731-3. 

proposed Functions of Central Government, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain (862). 

Lines on which required, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (858). 

Monthly exchange of reports between Pusa and Lyallpur, Mohammad 
Afzal Hussain (856), 46,747-50. 

Planning of work, and question of desirability of over-nding 
authority, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,691-2. 

Bat destruction, Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46,683, 46,684-5, 

46,709-10. 

Work required, Milne (188). 

Experimental Farms, inadequacy of number, Darling (602-3). 

Fimd experiments on selected estates under provincial experts, proposal. 
Cole (486). 

Financing op • , ^ . j. t ^ • j. v 

by Contributions from Provinces and Government of India, not by 
cess or export duty, advocated, Lai Chand 40,985-9. ^ 

Development Fund, sdheme for, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (ooS>, 
46 672-5 

by Means of cess, probable opposition to, Milne 41,482. 

bigger Proportion of money revenue of Province should be set apart 

for, Milne 41,482. ai 'tqo 

Sugar import duty might be earmarked for, If 41,739. 
present System defective, Mohammad Afzal Hi^sain (858), 46,67o. 
Fundamental’and applied, Trought '(S45d)» 46,^^5. 

Government physical laboratory, prop^al, Wilsdon (409), 43,427-8. 
Importance of, Milne 41,787, 41,921; DaAing (587). , x £ 

Individual crops, breaking up of organisation and employment of one 

man on crop, Milne 41,487 . .... <• t j ah oqo 

new Institutions, recommendation re situations of, Lander 40,08.i. 
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R esearch — contd, 

Irrigatian, see that title. 

Lines on whidh, required, Brayne (61); Milne Q187-&), 41,789-94; Wilsdon 
(408); Cole (484); Townsend (665); Lander (747-8), 45,897-9; WiUon 
(804). 

Mycology work required, Milne (187-8). 

NTutrition : 

dose touch with Dr. Warth, Lander 46,060-1. 

Danger of discontinuance of work, Lander 46,071-3. 

Department, need for, in India and proposals, Lander (747), 
45,981-6. 

Facilities not adequate. Lander 46,064-5. 

Mineral contents of wheats grown on different types of land, 
Lcmder 46,111. 

Same methods desirable in different countries, Lander 46,063. 
School of, scheme, Lotider 46,048-51. 

XJjS.A.- facilities, Lander 46,181-8. 

Work being carried out at present. Lander 47,059-65. 

Organisation or : Milne 41,483. 
by Crops: 

Desirable, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,665-6. 

Proposal, Darling (583), 44,607-8. 

Question of, but financial difficulty, Milne 41,464-71. 
from Point of view of type of holding, Darling 44,608-9. 

Private enterprise, proposal for encouragement, Mohammad Afzal 
Sussain (858). 

Provincial : 

Codification advocated, Lai Chamd, 49,990-1. 

Encouragement desirable, Wilsdon 43,505. 

Institutes : 

Financing and administration of, by Pesearch Board, scheme, 
Trought (847). 

Organisation and staff required for, Trought (847). 

Scheme for, Lander 45,993-7. 

most Suitable centres for, Trought (846-'Q. 

Type and extent of buildings required, Trought (848). 
Provincial centres, increase will gradually be necessary, Milne (165), 
1042-3. 

PusA Institute : 

Affiliation to University, would be beneficial, Milne 42,096; Wilsdo7i 
43,402. 

Development as post-graduate training institution: 

Anticipated, Milne 41,504-5. 

would be Approved, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,728-30; 
Lander 46,084-9. 

Development as provincial research station, proposal, Wilsdon 
43,399-401. 

Period of service at, for provincial officers, advantageous 
Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,716. 

Postgraduate students, qualifications on starting work, Mohammad 
Afzal Sussain 46,719-20, 

Quality of work, and deterioration in, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 
46,718, 46,723-7. 

Pesearch should be main function of, Milne 42,095. 

Sectional meetings: 

of Entomologists, Mohammad Afzal Sussain 46,702-4, 46,713-4. 
Value of, Milne (165), 41,471. 

Situation not satisfactory, Wilsdon 43,301, 43,397. 

Staff: 

Increase advocated, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (861). 
Interchange with provinces, question of, Mohammad Afzal 
Sussain 46,717. 

Qualification required, Mohammad Afzal Sussain (861). 

Value of: 

and Expansion desirable, Milne (165). 

to Provinces, question of, Tovmsend 45,156, 45,244-6; Wilsdon 
46,301. 

no Voluntary research workers, Wilsdon (408), 43,392. 
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Research— contd. 

Relationship of central and Provincial departments, note on relation- 
ship of Federal and State Departments in America in comparison 
with, Lander (766-73). 

Research atmosphere, absence of, in institutions, Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain (857), 46,762-3. 

Scholarships and grants for, proposal, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (868). 
Scientmc staff of Government of India, increase, desirable, Fazl Ah 
(836). 

Sectional conferences, desirability of, Milne (165), 41,471-4. 

STAFr: 

Administrative work, defect of organisation and need for separation 
of work, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (856-7), 46,751-6. 

Inadequacy of, Mohaminad Afzal Hussain (856). 

Indianisation advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (867). 

Provincial, recruitment difficulty, Wilsdon (409), 43,376, 43,429-30. 
Temporary drawing on corps of experts provided for Imperial pur- 
poses, scheme might be useful, Milne 42,045-8. 

Trained Assistants, need for, Brownlie (708). 

Training: Mohaminad Afzal Hussain 46,764-5, 

in Europe or America for higher training, desirable, 
Mohammad Afzal Hussain 46.660-4. 

Foreign, facilities advocated, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (858). 
Scheme, Lander (749), 45,990-7. 

Statistical mathematics, development needed, Wilsdon (408). 

Survey of possibilities, proposal for enquiry into by Committee, Trough t 

U.S.A. system, investigation of principles and application to India as 
far as possible advocated. Lander (747), (749), 45,977-8, 46,135-42. 
Universities, close collaboration with, desirable, Lander 46,080-3. 

IN XJniveusities : 

Desirable and scheme for encouragement, Wilsdon (407-8), 43,369-72, 
43,387-90, 43,402, 43,506-8, 43,613-20, 43,623=6, 43,631. 

Proposal for encouragement, Mohammad Afzal Hussain, (867-8), 
46,693-8. 

Revenue, see Land Revenue. • 

Rice, see under Crops. 

Rinderpest, see under Contagious Diseases under Veterinary. 

Roads, see under Administration. 

Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, see that title. 

Rural Community Board: 

Functions, composition and working of, Strickland 42,284-7; Anderson 
42,640. 

Work of, Mohammad Afzal Hussain (860). 


Rural Community Councils: 

Adult education through, proposal, Wilson (805). . , j 

as Agency for propaganda discouraging use of cowdung as fuel, aavo- 
cated, Strickland (293-4). , 7 7 j 

Aimer-Merwara, grant to, advocated, Strickland 
Benefits hoped for from, Wilson (819), „ , 

Improvement of health should be taught hy, Strickland 
Instruction of village smiths in repairing implements 
Strickland (294), 42,266-8. , , r ^ • + 

Particulars re composition, method of working, etc., 


Strickland 


42,264-9, 42,291. 
Relations with Dis 


WILJU District ^oa,T6a, Strichla^ 

Step in right .direction, Barling 44,640, 44,662-6. 44,8^1-2. 
Work of, etc., Brayne 40,538-43, 40,782-7. 
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Salt; 

Distribution by Co-operative Societies, Strickland 42,229-30. 

Illicit profits on, in some cases, and question as to means of preventing, 
Strickland 42,231-5. 

SAM PU RAN SINGH, Sardar, Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary, Lyall- 
pur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd.: (796-799), 46,242-299. 

Administration : 

Post offices: 

One, in every village, advocated, (796). 

in villages where not paying. Co-operative Societies should 
make up deficiency, (796). 

Beads, metalling of canal banks and opening to public traffic advo- 
cated, (796), 46.274-5. 

Telegraphs, Canal, opening of, to the public advocated, (796). 

Agricultuijal Department, great service done by, but improvement 
and extension needed, (796). 

AGEIOULTXJRAIi IMEBTEDNBSS : 

Agriculturist Moneylenders, number not increasing, 36,276. 
Mortgage and sale, prevention when holdings below certain area, 
advocated, (796). 

Usurious Loans Act: 

practically a Dead letter, (796), 46,279. 

Enforcement advocated, (796), 46,253-4. 

Agriotltubal Industbies, proposal for Government encouragement, 

Agbioultueal Labotjr, attraction of, to cultivate land, propaganda and 
facilities for cheaper travel needed, (797). 

Agriculturists and non-agricuxturists, classification and attitude of, 
46,290-8. 

Animal Husbandry, selection and cross-breeding advocated and pro- 
posal, (798). 

Capitalists, number have taken to agriculture but object is expansion 
of holdings, (799). 

Co-OPBRATION : 

Cattle-breeding societies, little done to improve breeding in the 
Punjab at present, (798). 

Central Banks: 

Lyallpur, capital, deposits, etc.. 46,266-72. 46,286-7. 

Strong banks in every tahsil advocated, (796). 

Credit Societies, extension needed, (796), (797). 

Deposit of money with banks increasing as result of movement, 
46,273. 

Encouragement of growth of, proposed measures: 
by Government, (797). 

Men in touch with co-operative systems in Europe should be 
employed, (797). 

Good done by, (798). 

Improvement, possibility, 46,262. 

Joint farming societies, necessity of, (798). 

Legislation should be introduced to compel minority to join for the 
common good, (798). 

Official control, an assistance, 46,285. 

Purchase iSocieties, not very successful, (798). 

no Societies for aggregation of fragmented holdings, but would be 
useful^ (797). 

Sale societies: 

Advocated, 46,263-5. 

Working of, and proposals for improvement, (798), 46,277-8. 
Societies for use of agricultural machinery, system should be ex- 
tended, (798). 

Cotton, co-operative ginning factories, proposal, (797). 
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8AMPURAN SINGH, Sardar— conid. 

Dbmonstkators, members of Agricultural tribes preferable as, 46,399. 
Education : 

Adult : 

Night schools, Lyallpur, 46,243-8. 

Popularisation of, in rural tracts, proposed means of, (796). 
Agricultural : 

Attendances at schools good, (795). 

Incentives to taking up, (795), 46,280-2. 

Need for extension, (795). 

Students, source of, (796). 

Teachers : 

Source of, (795). 
not Sufficient. (795). 

Hural, students should be kept in touch wrth agricultural life 
while being educated in spare time, (799). 

Finance : 

Oo-operative Mortgage banks for long-term loans, advocated, (796) 
Taceavi advances: 

Executive officers, administration by, unpopular, (796), 46,252. 
Issue through Oo-operative Department advocated, (796), 
46,249-52. ^ 

full TJse not made of owing to corruption of petty civil officers, 

(796) . 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, obstacles in way of, (796). 

Legislation to prevent sub-division of holdings already reduced to 
certain acreage, suggestion for, (796). 

Legislation in regard to widows, considered necessary, (796). 
Improvements, reason for non-carrying out of, by landowners, (799). 
Irrigation : 

Canals : 

Department, overlapping with Revenue Department, and 
reVenue work should be in handis of one department, (797). 
Distribution of water, corruption among officials encouraged, 

(797) . 

Metalling of banks and opening to public traffic advocated, 
(796), 46,274^. 

Supply of water should be stopped in districts where sub-soil 
water deteriorates soil, (797). 

Telegraphs should be opened to the public, (796). 

Volumetric system, desirable, (797). 

Canals and wells, should be complementary to each other, (797). 
Tube well system should he started, at same rates as canals, (797). 
Landowners, interest taken in holdings, (799). 


Marerting : 

Adulteration, (797). 

Oo-operative Commission shops, proposal, (797), 46^259-61. 
Information as to market conditions, more effective steps should 
be taken to obtain, (797). 

Middle Class Youths, means of popularising agricultural profession 


for, (796). 
Public Health, 
distance from 


legislation for storage of farmyard manure at sufficient 
houses and village sites advocated, (799). 


Assistants should be drawn, from agricultural classes, (797), 

Civil Veterina^ Department: 

should' be Independent, (79^. , 

great Service done by, but improvement and extension needed, 
(796). 

Contagious diseases: 

Difficulty in dealing with, (797). ^ 

Legislation advocated for notification, etc., (79/). 

Dispensaries : . . _ , 

under Control of Local District Boards, (797). 
need for Expansion not being adequately met, (797). 
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SAMPURAN SINGH, Sardar— contd. 

Vbtbeinaby — contd. 

Dispensaries — contd. 

One for group of four or five villages, proposal, (796), (797), 
46,265-8. 

Touring, should be stopped, (797). 

Transfer of control to Provincial authority not advocated, (797). 
full Use not made of, (797). 

Lahore College, admissions, criticism and proposal, (797). 

SANGSTER, W. P., C.I.E., Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works: 

(1-11), 40,112-267. 

Administbation, Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, 
retention of, and shortening of period of abeyance of appointment, 
advocated, (1-2). 

Agbioultural Labour, colonisation of uncultivated lands, system, 
(9-10), 40,266-6. 

CowDUNG, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (9), 40,267-60 
FoBBsrs : 

Department, co-operation between Irrigation Department and, 
satisfactory, 40,133. 

Irrigated plantations, system of, (10). 

Irrigation : 

Canal : 

Areas irrigated by existing canals, statistics, (6). 

Areas to be irrigated by projected canals and extensions, statis* 
tics, (7). 

Areas, undeveloped lands in, (3). 

Banks : 

Grazing leases, (9), 40,232, 40,261-4. 

Plantation produce on, dimculty of disposing of, 40,237-40. 
Bank grass on, eradication as lar as possible, 40,233-6. 
Capacity of, 40,225-6. 

Colonisation, system, (9-10), 40,266-6. 

Cost per acre, 40,160-3, 

“ Deltas on, from 1917-18 to 1924-26, (4). 

Distribution of water : 

on Co-operative system, offered but not accepted by people, 
40,162-9. 

Kiari system, 40,169-71. 

System, (3-4), 40,194-209, 40,220-2. 

Volumetric method: 

v. Acreage system, 40,119-24. 

Extent of, at present, 40,118, 40,177. 

Module, impossibility of manipulating, 40,190-3. 

System, description of, 40,178-93. 

Economic use of water by cultivators^ (6), 40,169. 

Formation of alkali, precautions agaanst, 40,250-4. 

Intensity, question of increasing, and difidculties in way of, (6), 
40,227-31. 

Kharif and rahi duties per cusec of mean discharge at canal 
head, 1917-18 to 1924-26, (4). 

Losses by evaporation and absorption, (4-6), (8), 40,210. 

Officers, removal of magisterial powers from, and drawback of, 
40,184-6. 

Patwaris, amalgamation with revenue patwaris: 

Experiment in Western Jumna Canal area, (11). 
former Proposal of, and objections to, (10-11). 

Plantations : 

Measures taken re, (9), (10), 40,257-60. 

’ Receipts from, (9). 

Sub-soil brought up by, reaching state of equilibrium at depth 
of about 10 or 12 feet, (8), 40,212-6. 
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SANGSTER, W. P., C.S.L, CA.E.^contd. 

Irrigation — contd. 

Oanal — contd, 

^ste of water, methods of preventing, 40,169-70, 40,216-9. 

Water rates per acre, 40,164. 

Wheat acreage, tendency to decrease and. to increase cotton 
acreage, 40,17^. 

Zilladars^ recruitment from Agricultural College and by pro- 
motion, 40,242-9. 

Central Board, Government of India proposal, and approval of, (2), 
40,114-6. 

Central control, importance of, (1-2), 40,145-50, 40,200. 

Department, co-operation with Agricultural and Forest Depart- 
ments satisfactory, 40,133-7, 40,161. 

New schemes and extensions, oontemplated, (2-3). 

New schemes, opposition of Bombay Government to, (3), 40,174-6. 

Nili Bar scheme, question of desirability of restrictions, in leases, 
as to cultivation method, 40,138-44. 

Bosearch : 

Central and provincial departments advocated, 40,166-8. 
Scientific B^earch officer, appointment of, and work to be 
carried out by, (8), 40,266-6. 

as Transferred instead of reserved subject, objections to, 40,146-60. 
Wells : 

only Desirable in districts where canal irrigation impossible 
40,126-7. 

Tube, ideal strainer not yet obtained, difficulties of, and 
work being continued, 40,128-31. 

Soil: 

Bara land, reclamation proceedings, (8-9). 

Erosion, means of preventing, (8). 

Formation of alkali, precautions against, 40,2504. 

Inferior lands, grants of, to certain classes on favourable conditions, 
(9), (10), 40,141. 

Waste land, proposal re, (109). 

Waterlogging, position re, and means of preventing, (8). 

Seeds, see under Crops. 


SenjI, see under Crops. 

Sericulture, see under Agricultural Industries. 


Sheep, see under Animal Husbandry. 


SHIV DEV SINGH, Honorary Magistrate, Siranwali: (384r8), 43,02843,129. 
Land owned by, and cultivation through tenants, 43,124^. 
Agrioulttjral Department, cultivators have confidence in recommenda^ 
tio-ns of, when they see things practically done, 43,064. 


Agrioui/pxjral Indebtedness : 

Oattle dealers, giving of cattle on credit, system, 43, 098-101. 
CSauses, (386). 

Credit, sources of, (386). 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of, (386). 
Moneylenders : , _ 

Decline of business, 43,040, 43,071. 

Investment of money in Oo-operative movement, 43,041. 

^^^^imrtation of right of mortgage and sale^ advocated, (386). 

Mortgaged lands redeemed, Sialkot District, 43,071. 
Non-terminable, should be prohibited, (386). 

Itepayment, reasons preventing, (386). 

Agbiodlttjbal Industbibs : 

Obstacles in way of expansion, (387). 

Official guidance, need for, 43,111-6. 
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SHIV DEV SmOH^contd. 


AGBtCTTLTTJRAL INDUSTRIES — COIlfd. 

Preparation of agricultural pi’oduce for consumption, Government 
should take initiative in establishing, (387). 

Rope making by villagers for own use, 43,117. 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and idleness in slack season, 
(387). 

Tools and appliances, further study of each industry with a view to 
introduction of, recommended, (387). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Areas not under cultivation, no special measures needed to facilitate 
occupation of, (387). 

Attraction of, from areas in which there is surplus, no measures 
needed in the Punjab, (387). 

no Shortage of, (387). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Fodder ; 

Shortage at certain periods, (387), 43,056, 43,058. 

Storage of wheat straw, proposal, 43,059-60. 

keener Interest in, education the only means of inducing, (387). 

Overstocking of pastures, (387). 

Pastures, absence of, (387), 43,057. 

Working cattle, condition of, 43.055. 

Capital, means of attracting, to agriculture, (388). 


Co-operation : 

Better farming societies, value of, and Agricultural Department 
should assist, with advice, (386). 

Co-operative credit, development of, (386), 43,035-6. 

Credit Societies, small and large, scope for both types, 43,079-80. 
Cultivators’ position improved by, and freedom from money 
lenders, 43,040, 43,070-8. 

Legislation needed bo compel minority to join for the common good, 
(3S7). 

Progress satisfactory, and no sj^ecial steps needed, (387). 

Societies in Sialkol -district achieving objects, (387). 

Crops : 


Facilities should be provided for research into pests and diseases, 
(386) . 

Damage by wild animals, free licence of hunting proposed to 
prevent, (386). 

Improvement : 

Agricultural department doing all necessarv for, (386). 

Method, (386), ^ \ / 

Introduction of new, advocated if tried first on some experimental 

farm, (386), 

Seeds, distribution of, more facilities required, (386), 43,086-9. 

Cultivation : 

Improvement, 43,063. 

^^ixture, growing of more important crops in, should be avoided, 
(386). 

Rotation of crops, points to keep in view re, (386). 

Tillage, held must be ploughed with furrow-turning plough after 
harvest, (386). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Expert advice would be taken if cultivator found it really paid 
him, (385). 

Farms : 

Infiuence of, (384). 

convenient centre for about 60 villages advocated, 

(385). 

buccess of, (385). 

Education : 

Adult : 


no Non-Official agency in the Punjab, (384), 43,096-7 
Popularisation, means of, (384), 43,031-2, 43,061-2. 
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SHIV DEV SlNGH^ontd, 
Education — contd. 


Agricultural : 

Facilities, urgent need for extension of, in Sialkot District, 
(384). 

Incentive to take up, (384). 

Institutions, number sufficient, (384). 

Students : 

After careers, (384). 

Source mainly from agrieulturdl classes, (384). 

Technical knowledge, no recent movement to improve. 

Teachers : 

should be Drawn from agricultural classes, (384). 

Numbers sufficient, (384). 
must Benefit cultivators, (387). 

Illiteracy, removal of, of paramount importance, (384), 43,031-3. 
Nature study, useful, (384). 

Primary, small number of boys passing through fourth class, 
explanation, (387). 

Rural bias desirable, (387). 

School farms, useful, (384). 

Bchool plots, useful, (384). 

FEBTiiiisnns : 

Artificial, preparation in India, facilities advocated, (386). 
Cowdung, means of preventing use as fuel, (386). 

Mohua cake, scope for ap^ication of, Sialkot District. (336), 
43,118-20. 

Natural, means of increase, (386). 

Popularisation, means of. (386). 


Finance : 

Mortgage banks should be organised for long term credit. (385), 
43,037, 43,102-3. 

Taccavi advances ; 

Delay m granting, 43,038. 

Issue through oo-operative banks advocated, (385). 43,238-9. 
not very Popular,/ (385), 43,038. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

by Co-operative Department,, (386). 

Obstacles in way of, (386). 

Fragmentation, no means for reducing loss resulting from, possible 
at present, (386), 

Legislation considered necessary, (386). 


Implements ; 

Difficulties of manufacturers of, (387). 

Local Manufacture, Department must have workshop for, (387). 
Measures to hasten adoption of improved, suggestions for, (387). 

Improvements by owners of agricultural land, causes preventing, (388). 


Ibbigatzon : 

Canals, improvementi needed to make supply more regular, (386). 
Conditions, Sialkot district, 32,065-9, 43,090-1. 

New scheme may be tried in Sialkot district, (386). 

Wells : 

Facilities needed for water lifting by means of improved lifts. 


Sinking of new, could be encouraged by taccavi loans, 43,092. 


Land Revenue, reduction of assessment, planting of trees and enclosure 
of pastures would be encouraged by, 43,106-9. 

Landowners, would cultivate own land with proper guidance and 
prospect of profit, 43,082-4. , * • u. * u 

Middle-class youths, taking up of agriculture by, Agriculture must be 
made more productive and more remunerative, (384). 
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Veeebinabt : 

Civil Veterinary department should be independent, (387), 43,045-8. 
Contagious diseases, legislation would be unpopular, education and 
propaganda required, (387). 

Dispensaries : 

Control should be transferred to Provincial authorities, (387), 
43,060-2. 

Expansion, need for, not being adequately met, (387). 
under Local District Boards, system not satisfactory, (387), 
43,049. 

Touring, none, in district, (387). 

full Use not made of, by agriculturists (387). 

Preventive inoculation, popular, and demand for increasing, (387), 
43,063-4. 

Kesearch : 

further Facilities desirable, (387). 

Provincial institution advocated, (387). 

Serum, supply often insufficient, (387), 43,064. 

Special investigations should be conducted by Research Officers in 
Province (387). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with Government of Indi^ not con- 
sidered necessary, (387). 

Wbufabb op Rxjeal Population : 

Economic surveys advocated, (388). 

Government should construct model village, (388). 

Improvement of health conditions, education necessary, (387). 
Measures against village ponds and manure heaps should be 
taken, (388). 

Social activities of villagers should be encouraged, (388). 

SIMSONj Messrs. Henry, Ltd., note on grain elevators, (28-33)., 

SMITH, J. G., Chief Engineer, Irrigation: (406-7), 43,266u43,672. 

ENOiNBEBiNa OoNOBESS, nature of, and value of work, etc., 43,642-7, 
43,651-2, 43,648-60, 43,653-61, 43,661, 43,662. 

Iebigation : 

Canals : 

Bikaner, lining, cost, 43,589. 

Complaints by users of water, agency for dealing with, 
43,338-45. 

Distribution ; 

Complaints by Col. Cole, reply to, 43,472-3. 

Pan^ayat system, 43,338-5. 

System and approval of, (407). • 

Excessive use of water, percentage, 43,327-9. 

Haveli projec^ and urgency of, 43,337, 43,520. 

Jhang, Muzaffargarh and Multan tracts, extension advocated, 
and difficulty owing to assignment to Bombay of winter 
supplies of Indus, (406). 

Leases, opinion re, 43,333. 

Lining of, difficulties in connection with, 43,283. 

Loss by absorption, possible methods of prevention, (407). 
Mianwali and Muzaffargarh, extension advocated, and difficulty 
owing to assignment to Bombay of winter supplies of Indus, 
(406). 

Non-perennial : 

cannot be made to Pay, 43,527. 

Reason for, 43,580-1. 

Perennial and non-perennial, projects, 43,614-35. 

Productive and unproductive scheme, defects of classification, 
43,665-70, 43,671, 43,672. 

Prohibition of, where water-level within 7 to 10 feet, may be 
necessary in future, 43,583-5. 

Proportion of area irrigated by^ irrigated by lift, 43,290. 
large Protective schemes expenditure would go against revenue, 
43,663-4. 
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SMITH, J, G. — contd. 

Ibkcgation — contd. 

Canals — contd, 

BiOlitak Hissar tract, extension advocated, and obstacle of 
cost, (406). 

Upper Chenab, pumping of seepage water into, 43,586-8. 
vommetric system: 

Allowance made for non-maturing crop, 43,476-7. 

Argument against adoption for all canals, 43,499. 

Attitude of Department, reply to ^1. 'Cole s complaint, 
43,366-7, 43,367. 

Disadvantage to small cultivators unless controlled 
thoroughly by panchayat, 43,456-7. 

Fixing of rates for, 43,591-8. 

Unpopularity, question of reason, 43,298, 43,299-304. 

Waste of water by evaporation, no methods employed to pre- 
vent, (407). 

Water rate, fixing and collection: 

Madras system, question of feasibility, 43,431-6. 

System, 43,352-3, 43,353. 

Western Jumna, question of augmentation of supply, 43,577-9. 
Central Board of Irrigation Engineers, proposed functions of, 
43,449-51, 43,452-5. 

Officer responsible to G-overnment of India, would be useful to pro- 
vinces, 32,279-80, 43,378, 43,381. 

Eesearoh : 

for further Development would be approved, 43,462-3. 
should be by Provinces, 43,381. 

6ab-soil water, value of, if kept at certain depth, 43,465-6. 
Waterlogging : 

Reasons for improvement, Earnal District, 43,539-51. 

Remedy, 43,283. 

investigations re, 43,309, 43j310, 43,313-5, 43,318-20. 

Wells, advocated where suh-soil water sufficiently near the surface, 
(407). 

Sohawa Laboratory, sec under Research •wnder Veterinary. 

Soils : 


A t.ttat.t : 

Formation of, precautions against,^ Sangster 40,250-4. 

Investigation practically discontinued since Dr. Barnes* death 
Lander 46,06^70. ^ 

Gypsum, resrdts of use of, Ujjal Singh (375), 42,996; Wtlsdon (411). 

Reclamation : • . . ... 

by Application of heavy steam cultivation and irrigation, 
Lcunder (750). , . ^ 

Experimental work re, but non-following up of, Wusdon (4il}, 
43 414-6 

Moans of ' eflEerting, Ujjal Singh (376-6); Cole (493), 43,831-3, 
43,903-9; Naraind/ra Nath (676), 44,633-6. . j j. 

more Water should be supplied for, and charge reduced to 
half, Naraindra Nath (575). 

continued Improvement dependent on good cultivation, Ujjal Singh 
42,898-913, 42,978, 42,981-4, 42,988-95. 

by 'De&p ploughing and addition of sand, Ujjal Singh (375-6), 
42,898-913, 42,978, 42,981-4a, 42,988-95. . 

Difficulty and doubt as to commercial advisability, Lander 

ExpSiinents^anA operations, account of, Saaigsier (8-9); Milne 

Inv^gstio/wOTk^i^Qan^’Bar Experimental Station, MUne 

<xm. 


Sulphate of lime, result, Lander 46,176 

t w a . — J •mormv.-incr 

by Use of 


gypsum and green manuring, Wilsaon (411). 
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Soils — contd. 

Bureau, establishment of, proposals, Lander (750); Wilson 804. 
Ohakanwali Reclamation Farm, experimental work at, Wtlsdon (410), 
(411), 43^276-81, 43,377; White 43,275-6. 

Deficiency in humus, Milne (171). 

Deficiency in organic matter, Lander (750). 

Dbtbbiobation : .... ^ -li 

in 'Oertain areas owing to rise in sub-soil water level and possible 
means of improvement, Brovmlie (713), 45,620-2. 

Due to seepage along Upper Jhelum Canal, Lander (750), 46,003-7. 
Owing to salt perennial streams, Wilson (811). 

Dbaznage : 

Cheap hydro-electric power in 1930 will solve problem of, Battue 
(548), 44,415. 

Surface : 

Essential for lam^ reclamation, Cole (491). 

Need for efiicient system of, Chopra (416). 

Erosion, prevention methods, Scmgster (8); Milne (174); Chopra (416). 
Impbovesmbnt op: 

by Drainage and washing, Brownlie (713). 

by Irrigation, Lai Chand (109). 

by SheRer from hot winds, by trees, Cole (491). 

Inferior lands, grants of, to certain classes on favourable conditions, 
Sangsier <9), (10), 40,141. 

KatiLAB : 

Co-ordination of research and central organisation, need for, 
Townsend (666), 45,157. 

Means of improving, Lander (750), 46,193-7; Wilson (811). 

Lana, effect of, on soils, Lander 46,236-9. 

Land gone out of cultivation, reclamation, methods, drainage, Lander 
(750). 

Nature of, Milne (171), (172-3), 41^800-3; La7ider 46,197-201. 
Nitrification, work re, Milne (172-3). 

Physics : 

Importance of work and need for appointment of special officer, 
Wilsdon (408), 43,621-2. 

Land earmarked for work in connection with, Wilsdon 43,303-6. 
"Work carried out, Wilsdon (408). 

Reolamatian of salt land at Narwala by washing, Brownlie 45,883-4. 
Rese«arch advocated, Lander (747), 

Survey : 

Desirability of, by districts, but immensity of work, Lander 46,076-7. 
by Provinces advocated, with development inuo All-India problem, 
Lander 46,078-9. 

certain Work being done but need for, on comprehensive scale 
Mdne a7.0-l), 41,568-70 
Terraoiflig, work fn Jhelum, WHson 46,462-3. 

Temperatures, statement of, Milne (172), 

tJincultnrable land, means of making fertile, flood-spill water should 
be allowed to stand on land so that silt may be deposited, Chopra 
(416). 

Waste land, proposal re, Lai Chand (109). 

WAfflEBLOGOBD : 

Cases of, and steps taken, Milne (174). 

Depth of water-table o-btainable, and suitable for agriculture, 
Wilsdon 43,467-71. 

Difficulties caused by, and absence of drainage, Cole (487-8). 

Doab, Drainage Division to work out scheme on, Chopra (416). 
Drainage and pumping experiment at Chakanwah Reclamation 
Farm, Wilsdon (410), 43,276-81 : White 43,275-6. 

Drainage operations to be carried out, Wilsdon 43,633-41. 

Drainage schemes. White 43,291. 
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Soils — contd, 

'WlATUflEtLOGGBD — COUtd, 

^ required will be enormous, but will be gradual, White 

ProWem of. Wihdon (410) j White 43,a72-4. 

PossiWe methods of dealing with, Brownlie (713), 

^^iSfoa^'^dll)^ re-colonisation, Government measures necessary, 

Rrolamation, steps taken. Lander 46,198-6. 

^ salinity, problem of, and e^enditure on lining canals 
will have to be considered, Milne 41,661-3. 




Statistics ; 

Area, English acre and its decimals advocated, Chopra (421-2). 

Areas under cultivation and crops : 
siafficiently Accurate, Milne (221). 

Ohecking of, by superior officers, greater percentage of hhasras advo- 
cated, Fazl Ali (841). 

Estimates, cr^s for which published, Milne (222). 

Satisfactory, Wilson (819). 

Census of production as recommended by Economic Inquiry Cbmmittee, 
impossibililgr of, Townsend 46,160-3. 

Collection of certain, by Director of Land Itecords, King 43,711-S. 
Crop-cutting experiments : 

Carrying out of, by Agricultural Assistants and by subordinate 
revenue officials, Townsend 46,260-4. 

Increase advocated, Townsend (670). 

Mechanical crop estimator, proposal, Brownlie (714), (715), 46,629-30, 
46,728-32, 46,760-1. 

Value of, Milne (223). 

Crop estimates and censuses of production, collection, question of 
Revenue or Agricultural Department as agency for, Myles 45,500-3. 

Danger of complicated inquiries and collection of elaborate statistics, 
Bra/gne (76). 

Enumeration of Live stock too casually done at present, Wilson (819). 


Estimates of yields of agricultural produce : 

OoUection : 

Defects of system, and question should be taken up by officers of 
Agricultural Department, King (472), 43,813. 

System, Milne (222), 42,089. 

Crops for which published, Milne (222). 

Extension and improvement of crop experiments advocated, King 
43,691. 

Information available in account books of landlords, and proposals, 
Wilson (819), 46,411-2. 

Method of : 

Inaccuracy of, Brownlie (716). 

Proposal, Fazl Ali (841). 

Motor harvester, value in oonn^tion with, Milne (223). 

Internal trade, value of, and revival desired, MUne (226); Townsend 


46 273 6 

Lan^ tenure, suggestion for improvement of, Fazl Ali (841). 

Land tenure, &o., dealt with by Revenue Department, Milne (^3). 
of Live stock and implements, collected by Director of Land Records, 
Milner (223). 
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Statistics — contd, 

Fatwaris, amalgamartion of canal and revenue patwaris : 

Experiment in Western Jumna Oanal area, Sangster (11). 
former Proposal of, and objections to, Sangster (10-11). 

Rainfail, more information desirable for public, Milne (223). 
Recommendations of Economic Inquiry Committee, futile and impossible, 
Townsend (667), 45,160-3. 

System satisfactory generally. King (472). 

Tables sihowing selected crops with. wMcli experiments will be made 
during the kharif and rabi seasons by the Agricultural and Revenue 
Departments, Milne (224, 225). 

Tea, Milne (222). 

Yital, correlation of, by Mr. Jacob would be advantageous, Forster 
44,152-3. 


STRICKLAND, C. F., Registrar of Co-operative Societies: 

(289-302), 42,115-42,432. 

Administbation : 

Post Offices in rural areas, increase advocated and power to receive 
and dispatch insured letters, (291), 42,131-2, 42,318. 

Wireless broadcasting, development of, in villages advocated, and 
advantages anticipated from, (291), 42,133-5. 

Agricultural Indebtedness: 


Alienation of Land Act, success of, (293), 42,142-3. 

Causes of, (292), 42,357, 42,249-60. 

Credit, sources of, (292). 

Insolvency Act, objection to principle, 42,414-6. 

Legislation, importance of including precise issues to be decided, 
(293), 42,143-4, 42,391-7. 

Legislation in Kashmir State, and question of application in India, 
(292), 42,206-8. 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (292), (298), 
42,139-41. 

Moneylenders : 

Effect on, of Co-operation movement, 42,196-8, 42,431-32. 

Legislation enforcing keeping of clear accounts in intelligible 

1 


form and submission periodically to debtor, advocated. 
Regulation of Accounts Act passed but disallowed, and question of 
value of, 1922-3, 42,310-1. 

Redemption of Mortgages Act, proposed extension of provisions, 
(292). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (292). 

Summary system of debt settlement proposed in certain areas, 
(292-3), (298), 42,139-40 42,414-5. 

Usurious Loans Act, ineffectiveness of, and proposed amendment, 
(292), (298), 42,141, 42,209-10, 42,311, 42,391-7. 

Agricultural Industbibs : 


Fruit growing, expert appointed, (296). 

Obstacles in way of, (295). 

Poultry keeping: 

Dried eggs, export question, 42,155. 

Marketing of eggs, difficulty, 42,154. 

Social prejudice against, (296). 

Producers must set up own retail shops in towns, for industries to 
be successful, (296). 

Silk worm rearing, must be done in homes of workers to be success- 
ful, (295), 42,153. 

Animal Husbandry: 


Bulls : 

D^ni, need for properly organised system of supply in North- 
West, 42,306-7 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Bulls — contd. 

Distribution through District Boards to oo-operative institu- 
tions for own members only, not agreed to, 42,308. 

of, with view to acquiring merit, safeguards advocated, 

Cattle Breeding, control by Veterinary Department advocated, 
42,149. 

Cattle farms at every district headquarters advocated, 42,419. 

Dairying industry: 

Oo-oiperative milk recording societies, partial success only, 
reason, (294). 

Milk-recording, proposal for encouragement of, (294). 

Weaning of o^ves, system of cash grants for encouragement 
proposed, (294). 

Fodder : 

Contracts for grazing grounds or enclosures {rdlahs) on hillsides, 
proposal re letting of, to co-operative cattle breeding societies, 

(295) , 42,160-1, 42,262-4. 

'Cultivation, proposal for encouragement by reduction of land 
revenue, 42,361-71. 

Government reserves, preferential right to fodder to cattle 
entered in herd-books or registers of cattle breeding society, 
proposal, (296). 

Silo pits: 

Attock district, (296), 42,300-2. 

Establishment of experimental pits in villages, proposal, 
(296). 

Storing, failure of attempts to induce cultivators to undertake, 

(296) . 

Improvement of breeds: 

Limitation of number of bulls in a given area, advocated, 
(299-300). 

Official herd-books in areas of best breeds and branding or 
tattooing of all recorded animals advocated, (294). 

Registration of sales advocated, (294). 

Pastures : 

Hillside, proposal re, and remission of land revenue advocated, 
(295). 

Overstocking of common pastures and proposed remedies, (294), 
42,223-4. 

Partition and cultivation of, in plains, encouragement advo- 
cated and proposal re remission of land revenue, (294-5), 
42,223-4. 

Stall feeding, rare, 42,226-6. 

Bangalore, Imperxal Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairstog, 
dairying course formerly, value of, and renewal advocated, (290-1), 
42,128-30, 42,245-8. 

Co-operation : 

Adult schools, and success of, (300), 42,184-6, 42,323, 42,410-3.^ 

Agricultural machinery, societies for use of, creation not anticipated 
unless tube wells proved to be successful for small cultivators, 
(299). 

Ajmer, position, and proposals for improvement, (300). 

Better Farming societies : ^ „ 

Employment of students from Lyallpur College, proposal tor 
encouraging, (289). 

Government programme, 42,416-8. 

Working of, (299). 

total Capital of movement, 42^194. 

Cattle breeding societies, working of, and need for more bulls (-tf99>, 
42,305-8. 

Central Banks: j 

Accountants and Managers, difficulty of getting good men, ana 
salaries offered, 42,170-1. 
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Co-OPBRATION — contd. 

Central Banks — contd. 

Audit, (297). 

Boards, composition of, 42,171, 42,341, 42,374-7. 

Deposits, 42,192-3. 

Fraud, 42,227-8. 

Maximum rate of dividend, on shares, 42,328-30. 

Opening of deposit accounts in districts without branch of 
Imperial Bank, proposal, ^98), 42,424. 

Classification of societies, 42,292-4. 

Commission shops, system, 42,200-6, 42,312-4. 

Consolidation Societies, work of, (299), 42,398-403. 

Co-operative Union : 

Functions, method of working, &c., 42,338-40. 

Relations between official staff and non-official agency of, (298). 
Credit Societies : 

Audit by Sub-inspectors of Oo-operative Union, (297-8), 42,174. 
Effect on rates of interest charged by moneylenders, 42,196> 
42,431-32. 

Financing of, (297). 

Loans to. system, 42,331-6. 

Membership, 42,384-7. 

Rate of interest and reserve, policy re, 42,387-90. 

Redemption of land through, 42,240-1, 42,432. 

Repayments, 42,187-9. 

Supervision by Co-operation Union and Banking Union, little 
by Government, 42,337-8. 
in Delhi Province, (300). 

Department : 

Relations with other Departments, 42,166-7, 42,348-61. 
Relationship with Co-operative union, 42,173. 

Education, importance of, 42,168-9. 

Encouragement of growth of 

by Government, functions, (297), 42,168-9. 
by Non-official agencies, functions, (297), 

Farming Societies, (299), 42,236-7. 

Future of movement, 42,190-2. 

Government concessions, (298). 

Inspectors, ex-students of Agricultural College, unsuitability of, 
42,167, ^,273-5. 

Inspectress, functions, etc., 42,409, 

Joint improvement schemes, legislation compelling minority to join 
approved, (299), (300). 

Milk-recording societies, 42,303, 42,418. 

Mortgage Banks, financing and working of, (297), 42,238-44. 
in North-West Frontier Province, (300). 

Propaganda, (298), 42,356-6. 

Provincial Bank: 

Financial position, (297), 42,362-6, 42,425-30. 

Origin of, and functions, 42,281-3. 

President, Registrar as, (297), 42,372u8. 

Relationship with Imperial Bank, 42,326-7. 

Registrars, value of deputation to Europe, 42,342-6. 

Results,. (300). i:' » » 

Sale societies, development and working of, 42,276-80. 

Societies for improvements, (299). 

Sub-inspectors, functions and salary and working of system, (297) 
42,174-82, 42,339, 42,378-83. ^ ^ i » A 

Transmission of money between societies, possible withdrawal of 
00 ‘ncession re money-order commission and if carried out need 
for power to rural post offices to receive and dispatch insured 
letters, (291), 42,318. 

Women and, 42,320. 

Crops : 

Damage by wild animals, means of preventing, (294), 42,260-1. 
Seeds, distribution of, 42,319. 
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Education : 

Ajdiult schools, running of, by Co-operative Department and handing 
over to IMucation Department, (300), 42,184-0', 42,323, 42,410-3. 

'Agricultural : 

in Angio-Vernaoular Middle Schools, value doubted, (301-2), 
Lyailpur College: 

Dairying instruction, (291). 

Technical training of graduates, scheme under considera 
tion, 42,269-72. 

Students, urban outlook, 42,167, 42,273-5. 

Practical, Shergarh scheme, approval of, (289), 42,124. 

Students ; 

Incentives inducing taking up of, (289). 

Private employment, suggestions for encouraging, (289). 
Dairying course at Bangalore formerly, and renewal advocated, 
(290-1), 42,128-30, 42,245-8. 

Ceneral improvement societies, (300). 

Normal schools, Moga andi Ghakkar system and advantage of, 
42,346-7. 

Primary : 

Agricultural teaching not advocated, (301). 

Compulsory : 

CSo-operative system of, 42,324-5. 

Extension advocated, (302). 

High schools in villages with farms attached, proposal, (302), 
42,163-5. 

Teachers : ... 

Large percentage should be drawn from cultivating classes, 

Reservation of minimum percentage of admission to ^aormal 
schools and higher training colleges for, proposal, (301), 
42,160-2. 

Text books, proposal, (301). 

Urban character of, (301). 

Vernacular Middle Schools, urban outlook, (301-2). 

Pbbtiusbiis, Oowdung, use as fuel: 

IDecrease 42 360. 

Means of prevention, (293-4), (296), 42,215-9, 42,221-2. 

Finance : 

Credit : 

Cheap, danger of, (291), 42,137. 

Supply of, by non-co-operative means, danger or, 
42,136-7. 

Toccov^ad^nceSituri^tg i^ans Act should be abandoned in villages 
with co-operative credit society of more than two years 
standing, (291). , 

through Co-operative banks advocated. 

Effect on Co-operation movement, 42,1^, 42,309. 

Rate of interest, cost to borrower sometimes in excess or, 

4^ 138 

becoming Unnecessary wherever co-operative s^iety ^^cists 
unless money advanced to persons whom society would not 
deal with, 42,183, 42,309. 

Food, ©specially milk, enfoioement of by-laws by local authorities advo- 
cated, (298). 

F^okests * * 

Beclamatiou of ravines or flooded 
f%inn of land revenue advocated (296), 42,251-o. 

Soil eroewn due to denudation in certain districts, and proposed 

remedy, (296). 
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STRICKLAND, C. F., I.C.S.— cantd. 

Foebsts — contd. 

Supply of firewood: 

Foriuation of large reserves l>eneficial to towns rather than to 
villages, (296). 

in Rural areas, Rowing of, by local population necessary and 
encouragement oy remission of land revenue advocated, (296). 
Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Bombay Bill, criticism of, 42,404-7. 

Compulsion on minority would be approved, 42,420-3. 
Compulsion would be possible in certain areas, 42,144-6. 
Co-operative consolidation societies, work of, (299), 42,398-403. 
Measures proposed for encouragement of, (299). 

Obstacle in way of, distrust of subordinate revenue staff, (293), 
42,213-4. 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows with life interest, (&c., 
desirable, (293), 42,422. 

Implements, repair, proposal for instruction of village smiths, (294), 
42,266-6. 

International Institute oe Agriculture in Rome: 

permanent Delegate from India, proposal, (289-90), 42,125. 
increased subscription from India, (290), 42,127. 

Irrigation : 

Canal, diflSlculties in way of charge on volumetric basis, 42^147-8. 
Schemes for land improvement, ofilcer of status of Superintending 
Engineer would be useful, 42,368-9. 

Tanks, uncontrolled, management by co-operative irrigation 
societies with technical assistance from engineer, proposal, (293). 

Marketing ; 

Commission shops, system, 42,200-6, 42,312-4. 

Grain elevators: 

Advocated, (297). 

Assistance of system by co-operative movement, proposal for, 
42,116-7. 

for Export trade also, advocated, (297), 42,118-23a. 
Manageanent by railways advocated, (297). 

Weights and measures : 

present By-laws, ineffectiveness of, (296). 

Multiplicity of, 42,168. 

Standard, proposal for, (296), (298), 42,166-9. 

Mukaddams, salaries, 42,316. 

Panchatats, few, functioning, 42,289-90, 

Rural Commuiwtt Councils: 

as Agency for propaganda discouraging use of cowdung as fuel 
advocated, (293-4). 

Ajmer-Merwara, grant to, advocated, (296). 

Functions, composition and working of, 42,284-7, 

Improvement of health should be taught %, (296). 

, Instruction of village smiths in repairing implements by, proposaL 
(294), 42, 2^-8. 

Particulars re composition, method of working, <fcc., 42,254-9, 42,291. 
Relations with District Boards, 42,287-8. 

Salt; 

Distribution by Co-operative Societies, 42,229-30. 

Illicit profits on, ih some cases, and question as to means of pre- 
venting, 42,231-6. 

Veterinary, separation of Civil Veterinary Department from Director 
of Agriculture advocated, and reasons, (294), 42,149. 

Wblearb of Rural Population, investigations into selected villages by 
Board of Economic Inquiry and guarantee of continuity of grant for* 
advocated, (302). ® 
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Sugar industry: 

Establishment of modern factories, under consideration, Milne (186), 
# 49 * 

Gut boiling, Milne (186). 

Import duty, earmarking of, for research would be approved, Milne 
41,739. ’ 

Measures taken by Government re, Milne (21B); Lander (752). 
Organisation on lines of Indian Central CJotton (S)mmittee might be 
possible, Milne 41,469-70. 

Sugarcane, see under Crops. 

Taccavi loans, see under Finance. 

Tanks, see under Irrigation. 

^®vision desirable in connection with oil and oilseed industry. Lander 
(754), 46,052-4, 46,119-22, 46,127-32. 


TAYLOR, W., I.V.S., Offg. Principal, Veterinary College, Lahore: (MO^l), 
44,263-44,401. 

iliss4B Cattle Faem:, Superintendent should deal direct with Financial 
Commissioner, (641), 44,628-72, 44,330^, 44,340-5. 

Vbtbrinabt : 

Chemotherapy, success of, 44,382. 

Chief Superintendent, should deal direct with Financial Commis- 
sioner, (541), 44,268-72, 44^330-5, 44,340-5. 

Civil Veterinary department, should be independent, and reasons, 
(540), 44.266-72. 

Lahore College : 

Admission : 


Applications, 44,327-8, 44,370-2. 

Standard, proposed raising of, 44,275-6, 44,315-8, 44,321-9, 
44,349-54, 44,389. 

(jourse, 44,314. 

Curriculum, good, but students not capable of dealing with, 
44,274, 

Equipment, 44,273. 

Fees paid, and double fees by students from Indian States, 
44,373-4. 

Instruction given in English, advantages and disadvantages of, 
44,383-5. 

Principal, should deal direct with Financial Commissioner, 
(541), 44,268-72, 44,330-5, 44,340-5. 

Research, small amount only, 44,277-8, 44,379-82. 

Staff and qualifications of, 44,355-60, 44,396-401. 

Students : 


After careers, 44,375-8. 

Source of, 44,361-3. 

Willingness of, to live in small villages, question of, 
44,38^8. 

Teaching facilities, comparison with Europe, 44,319-21. 
Preventive inoculation, simultaneous method: 
p^ossible Danger of, 44,304-8. 

Ueneral application, q^uestion of possibility, 44,309-13. 
Instruction given at Lahore College and graduates capable of 
oariying out, 44,296-300. 

Private practitioners, no scope for, 44,376. 

Prophylactic v^accines, making of, should continue in hands of 
Muktesar, 44,^4. 

Research : 

further Facilities for, desirable, (541), 44,279-81. 

Governm^ent of India, Local Governments, &c., lack of interest 
in, 44 ,*390^6. 

Muktesar, unsuitable for investigation of surra, 44,285-8, 

44.336- 9. 

Provincial institutions, extension of, advocated, (541), 44,282-92, 

44.336- 9, 44,346-8. 
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TAYLOR, W., I.V.S—coritd. 

\ BTBBINARy — contd, 

Superior Veterinary Officer with Government of India: 

Appointment of, advocated, benefits anticipated, (541), 44,345, 
44,365-9. 

should not be Attached to ^fuktesar, (541), 44,293-5, 44,364. 
Telegraph facilities, see under Admmisiration. 

Toria, see wnder Crops. 

TOWNSEND, C. A, H., C.I.E., C.S.I., Commissioner, Jullundur Division, and 
late Director of Agriculture: (66^667), 45,1^-297. 

Administration : 

Militaiy Grass Farms Department of Government of India: 

greater co-operation with Provincial Departments of Agricul- 
ture advocated, (666), 45,143-5, 45,266-7. 

Value of, (6^). 

Roads, Kutcha^ bad condition of, but improvement in progress by 
Board of Communications and stimulus advocated, (6w). 
AoRicxjiinrRAii Department: 

greater Attention paid to canal colonies in irrigated areas than 
to barmi tracts, and reason tor, 46,134-6. 

Director of Agriculture: 

Appointment from Agricultural Service advocated if right 
type of man available, if not appointment must be from 
outside, 46,132-3. 

Chief veterinary officer as, question of, 45,248-9, 

Dry farming now receiving attention, 45,136. 

AGBioiriiTtjBAL Industries • 

Advantage to be derived by cultivators. 46,148. 

Bee-keeping: 45,277-80. 

Climatic conditions on the whole unsuitable for, 45,281-2. 
Despised by average peasant, (667). 

None, at present, 46,29'l-2. 

Poultry keeping, despised by average peasant, (677), 45,148. 
Sericulture, taking up of, by cultivators desirable, 45,148. 
AgriouiiTural Labour: 

Influx from Rajputana to help in harvesting wheat in canal 
colonies, (667). 

no Special measures required to attract, (667). 

AxiIbnation op Land Act: 

Non-agriculturists not absolutely debarred from buying agricultural 
land by, 45,196-9. 

Object of, 45,184. 

Popular with agriculturists, (666), 45,183-9. 

Reconsideration of, undesirability of, at present time, 45,194 
Value of, (666). 

Working of, (provisions), 45,190-3. 

Ani3£ad Husbandry: 

Bulls, distribution: 

D^rict Boards, system of, 45,295-6. 

Hissar, not suitable for Rawalpindi Division, but Dhanni breed 
popular, 46,296. 

Cattle breeding by cultivators, 45,293, 

Fodder : 

Famine, less likel^ood of, at present time, but establishment 
ot larg^^ale fodder reserve would be advantageous, 46,203-6. 
brreen, 45,287-9. ’ 

Nature of, grown by cultivator, 46,288. 

Preservation, practice re, 45,284. 

Problem not serious in Kangra district, 46,286. 

Silo pi% demonstrated in Kangra district, 45 286-6 
OAKtTAUsra, land in occupation of, often better cultivated than land in 
occupation of notified tribes, 46,102. 

Crops: 

of work of 
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TOWNSEND, C. A. H., C.I.E., C.S.I.— 

Cbops— COU rtd. 

Kallar, problem; 

Central research would be approved, 45,157. 

Need for co-ordination of research, (665), 

Wheat research, lack of co-ordinatiou betT\een provinces, (665), 
45,141, 45,163^4. ^ ^ 

Demonstration . 

on Cultivators’ fields, advantages of, 45,170. 

Farms; 

Increase in number advocated, at least one in each Tahsil 
(666). 45,262-5. 

Small farms of size of average holding cultivated by one man in 
district, pro-posal, (666). 

Value of, (666)^ 45,170. 

Distbiot Boards, number, 45,296. 

Education : 

Agricultural, Lyallpur College: 

Raising of standard of admission and shortening of course, 
might be advantageous, 45,167. 

Standard of education, opinion re, 45,165. 

Holidays, and coincidence of, with harvesting periods, advocated, 

( 666 ). 

School farms: 

Cutting down of expenditure on, 45,169. 

Increase needed, (66&-6), 

Nature of instruction on, 45,256-61. 

Size, oipmion re, 45,168. 

Teachers, capacity of, 45,169. 

School plots, useful, but increase of school farms preferable, (665-3), 
45,255-61. 

Emiqration : 

Overseas, financial benefit to Jullundur District, 45,176-8. 
to Sind,* from Jullundur district, 45,238-41. 

Perumsbies, Oowdung, use as fuel: 

in Kangra, in spite of good supplies of fuel wood, 45,181-2. 
would be Preferred even if limitless supplies of fuel wood avail- 
able, 45,182. 

Finance, Tacca/ui advances: 

no Difficulty experienced in obtaining, 45,146. 

Investigation to be carried out, (666), 45,146. 

Issue through co-operative societies, question to be considered, 
45,166. 

Forests, grazing facilities granted to fullest possible extent compatible 
with proper preservation of forest areas, sometimes to excess, 
(667). 

Holdings : 

Consoiidatiou : 

by Co-operative Department, valuable work done. (666-7), 
46,171. 

Importance, extent of, 45,213-4. 

Legislation not desirable at present, 45,171, 46,268-70. 
Obstacles in way of, 45,171. 

Small, in Kangra district, problem of, 45,180. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee, valuable work done by, (665). 
Irrigation : 

Beas river, danger of flooding from, 45,242. 

Canal Colonies, adoption of cultivation by non-^nculturists but 
appointment of special Agricultural Assistants for work among, 
might be useful if carefully selected, 46,215-22. 

Experimental station: 

Advocated, 46,209-12, 45,234. 

Former sol? erne for, 45,234-6. 
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TOWNSEND, C. A. H., C.I.E., C.S.I.— coiitd. 

Ieeigation — contd, 

Hissar, etc., tract, position re, and need for, 45,200-2, 45,207-8. 
Jnllundnr and Hoshiarpnr Districts, from Beas river, under con- 
sideration, 45,242-3. 

Perennial, extension of, question of instruction of cultivators in 
perennial irrigation-agriculture, 45,223-33. 

Provision of, in certain tracts, importance of, 46,213. 

Well: 

Encouragement to Department of Agriculture in investigating, 
advocated, (667). 

in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, fall in water level, 
(667), 45.237-41, 

Mr, Wilsdon should work at LyaUpur in closest co-operation with 
Department of Agriculture, not under Irrigation Department, 

MAKKEriNG of cotton, posting of Bombay prices in principal markets 
of canal cSolonies, (667). 

Besearoh : 

OcMjperation and co-orddnation between Provinces, inadequacjr of, 
and Committees on lines of Indian Central Cotton Committee 
advocated, (665), 46,140-2, 45,163-4. 

Fodder crops, need for attention to, (665). 

certain General problems might be tackled centrally, 46,157-8. 

Pusa Institute, little use to Punjab, 45,156, 45,244-6. 

Stanuabd op Living, improvement, 45,174-5. 

Statistics : 

Census of production as recommended by Economic Inquiry Com- 
mittee, impossibility of, 46,150-3. 

Crop-cutting experiments : 

Carrying out of, by Agricultural Assistants and by subordinate 
revenue of&cials, 46^50-4. 

Increase advocated, (670). 

Internal trade, value or, and revival desired, 45,273-6. 
Recommendations of Economic Inquiry Committee, futile and 
impossible, (667), 45,150-3. 

Vbtbsinarv . 

Chvil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, but head of department should have free hand, (667), 
45,137-9, 46,160-2. 

Contagious diseases, difficulties caused by neighbourhood of Indian 
States, 46,179. 

Dispensaries : 

Control of, (667), 45,172. 

Hilly parts should receive more attention, (667). 
very Popular and being increased as finances allowed, (667), 
45,172. 

Tramways, see under Administration. 

THOUGHT, Trevor, M.A., Cotton Research Botanist, LyaUpur: (1845-849), 
46,66946,666. 

Training and past appointments, (845), 46,560. 

Crops: 

Ootto>n: 

289, 46,630-2. 

Desi, natural crossing of, 46,635. 

Egyptian, particulars re, and question of suitability to India, 
46^613-26, 46,561, 46,638-9. 

Punjab American Variety: 

4F: 

Area under, 46,565-6. 

Believed to be clean seed, 46,606-11. 

Crossing of, 46,636-7. 
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THOUGHT, Trevor, M.A. — contd, 

Oaops — Gontd. 

CSotton — contd, 

pTinjab American variety — contd. 

Deterioration question, (848-9), 46,568-7S, 46,687-90, 46,612. 
Eradication ot deterioration, methods, (849), 46,576-86, 
46,633. 

Note on, (848-9). 

Watering required, 46,627-9. 

Research work, nature ot, organisation, etc., 46,591-7. 

Spread of new variety, time required, 46,603-5. 

Tree, experiment with, not considered worth while in the 
Punjab, 46,650-6. 

Damage by radiation, question of prevention methods, 46,698-602. 
Improveanent, work ra, proposal, (848). 

Indian ■Oentbal Cotton Committee, approval of work and organisation, 
46,562-4. 

MeteobologioaIi Department, early warning on oncoming attacks of 
radiation would be useful, 46,600-1. 

Research: 

on Bacterial flora and protozoal fauna, opportunity for, with 
opening up of the Nili Bar, (848). 

Central and Provincial, distribution between, proposal, (846), 
(847), 46,640-9. 

Co-operation between Central and provincial Governments, need 
for, (646). 

Cotton, in Egypt, 46,561. 

Fundamental and applied, (845-6), 46,640-5. 

Provincial institutes : 

Financing and administration of, by Research Board, scheme, 
(847). 

Organisation and staff required for, (847). 
most Suitable centres for, (846-7). 

Type and extent of buildings required, (848). 

Survey possibilities, proposal for enquiry into by Committee, (846-7). 


UJJAU SINGH, M.A., M.L.C.: 0372-6), 42,885^,027. 

Farming operations, (376-6), 42,898-913, 42,929-34, 42,946-98. 
Agricultural Department, assistance and advice received from, 
42,976-8. 


Agricultural Industries: 

Cotton ginning, proposals for Government encouragement, (376). 
Disinclination of Jat cultivator decreasing, 42,914. 

Fruitgrowing, should be encouraged, (376). 

Poultry Breeding; 

should be Encouraged, (376). 

a Paying industry if properly managed, (376), 42,915-7. 
no Strong prejudice against, in Punjab, 42,9^45. 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption. State assist- 
ance needed, (376), 43,010-4. ^ _ 

Number of days^ work done by cultivator and occupation in slack 
season, (376). 

Subsidiary industries, oonsMered degrading by cultivators, (376). 
Vegetable growing, possibilities of, (376). 

Capital, attracting of, to agriculture, desirable, 43,015. 

Crops, demand for seed from Department, (373), 42,888. 


Demonstration and Propagaota; , ,, , /o7o\ 

Agricultural assistants, number should be greatly increased, (d7S), 

on Cultivators fields, scheme, (373), 42,979. 
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UJJAL SINGH, M.A., M.L.Q.— conid. 

DUMONSTItATIOIs AND PROPAGANDA — COntd , 

Farms ; 

Experimenting carried on in, but no influence over methods of 
cultivation, (373). 

Leasing out of, to graduates of Agricultural College, scheme, 
(S73), 42,889-91, 42,958-63^ 43,020-4. 

Value of, coming to be realised by cultivator, 42,918-20. 

Fertilisers : 

Cowdung . 

no Surplus purchasable in villages, 42,921-2. 

Viaiue of, coming to be realised by cultivator, 42,918-20. 

Natural manure, preservation in pits, 42,923-4. 

Holdings . 

Oonsolidation : 

Compulsion on minority would be approved, 32,894. 
through Co-operative Societies advocated, (374). 
by Exchange, facilities advocated, (374). 

Legislation, question of public opinion, 42,892-6. 

Societies for, should be encouraged, (374). 

Subdivisions beyond 10 or 12 acres, stopping of, by legislation 
advocated, (374), 42,892, 42,999-43;001. 

Small, advantage of, up to certain limit, (374). 

Irrigation, Canal: 

Distribution : 

Extra water for tail portion, advocated, (374), 42,896-7. 
at Tails of minors, inadequacy of supply, (374). 

Minors and distributaries, limitation of length advocated, (374). 
Outlets : 

Improvement proposed, (374). 

Remodelling of, from head downwards, advocated, 43,019. 
Animal Httsbandry : 

Bullocks, feeding of, 42,929-32, 42,946-9. 

Milch cows, feeding of, 42,934, 42,950-7. 

Sheep, keeping of, by witness for manuring, 42,934-7, 42,992. 

Middle class youths, taking up of agriculture by : 

Examples of, 43,006-8. 

Village life must be made more attractive, 43,009. 

Soils : 

Alkaline : 

Gypsum, results of use of, (375), 42,996. 

Improvement, means of, (375-6). 

Bara lands: 

Improvement of, by witness by deep ploughing and addition 
of sand, (375-6), 42,898-913, 42,978, 42,981-4, 42,988-98. 
continued Improvement dependent on good cultivation, 42,908. 

U.S.A. : 

Demonstration and propaganda, Banlmg (595). 

Economic enquiries in, organisation, etc., Darliryg (588-9). 

Grain elevators, Gordon^ 44,962-4. 

Relationship of Federal and -State Departments -of Agriculture in and 
organisation, etc., of research. Lander (747), (749), (756-73), 45,972-3, 
46,977-8. 46,036-40, 46,135-42. 

Usurious Loans Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Vegetable growing, see vmder Agricultural Industries. 

Veterinary : 

Assistants : 

Control and supervisioin by Co-operative Department proposed, 
Fazl Ali (836). 

should be Dran^m from agricultural classes, Sampuran Singh (797>. 
Extra Veterinary Assistants, Milne 41,619-20. 
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Veterinary — contd. 


Assistants — contd, 

^crease in numiber advocated, Fazl Ali (836). 

Qualifications required, Mdne (201). 

Itecruitment of subordinates from zamindar class, advantage of, 
Quirke (137). 

Training, Milne (201-2), 41,618. 

increase in, and dif&culby caused by, Quirke (138;, 
41,342-4, 41,406. 

Chemotherapy, success of, Taylor 44,382. 

Chief Superintendent, should deal direct with Financial Commissioner, 
Taylor (541), 44,268-72, 44,330-5, 44,340-5. 

Chief Vetei'inary officer as Director of Agriculture, question of, 
Tovjmend, 45,248-9. 

Civil Vetemnary Department: 


Control by Director of Agriculture: 

Advantages of, Milne (196-7), 41,609-10. 

Advocate^ Wilson (812-3), 46,379-82, 46,487-8; Sir Melidi Shah 
(741); Fazl Ah (838). 

Advocated, but head of department should have free hand, 
Tovmsend (667), 45,137-9, 45,160-2. 

Objection to, Branford (117), 41,085; Quirke (137). 

Control of cattle breeding by, approval of, Quirke 41,316-8. 
41,392-4; Strickland 43,149. 

Development programme, Milne (166). 

Diagram showing links between various ofiSicers and staff of 
Agricultural Department and, Milne (288). 

should be Independent of Agricultural Department, Brayne (68), 
40,620, 40,841-6; Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,045-8; Taylor (540-1), 
44,266-72; Sampuran Singh (797). 

certain Opposition between Agricultural Department and, Wilsoii 
46,379-80. 

■Organisation and staffs Quirke 41,322-8. 

Recruitment of zamindars to large proportion of posts advocated, 
Lai Ghand 40,971. 

Relationahip with District Boards^ Quirke 41,426-34. 

Separation from Director of Agriculture; 

Advocated, and reasons, Strickland (294), 42,149. 

Objections to, Milne (196-7), 41,609-13, 41,730-5, 41,831-3, 
42,080-8, 42,111. 

Separation of cattle breeding from, and attachment to Agricultural 
Department, reasons f-or, Milne (197-8), 41,736-8. 

Service : 

Inadequacy of, Brayne (64). 

Overlapping with Agricultural, Lai Ghand (107). 

not Pro-perly provided for, Fazl Ali (886). 

Value of, MuJiammed Namiz Khan 40,889. 

great Service done by, hut improvement and extension needed, 
Sampu/ran Singh (79^, 

Staff : 


Development programme, Milne {201), 

Inadequate, Branford (117); Quirke 41,333. 

Re-organisation of, need for, Lai Ghand (107), 40.994. 
Subordinate : 

Pay and prospects should be improved, Ghavdhri Lai Ghand 
(107). 

Training of, Milne (196). 

Staff and organisation, Milne (201)., ^ ... ^ 

Students « 3 ©nt to England for training, 41,33^5. 

Conferences of oflBlcers in various provinces desirable, Milne (204). 


Contagious Diseases: 

Assistance of co-operative societies hoped for, Quirke (138). 
Collaboration between agricultural and veterinary staff, importance 
of, Milne (197). 
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Veterinary — contd. 

Contagious Diseases — contd. 

best Dealt with at present by propaganda, not legislation, Brayne 

Difficulties caused by neighbourhood of Indian States, Townsend 
45,179. 

Indigenous cattle more immune from*, Quirke, 41,320-1. 
Introduction from beyond the bordersi, Quirke 41,363. 

Legislatio-n : 

Advocated for notification, etc., Branford (117), 41,188-91 j 
Sampuran Singh (797). 

not Advocated at present, Wilson (813), Fazl Ali (838). 
must be Called for by agricultural community if to work 
smoothly and well, Milne (202). 

Proposal, Qnirke (138), 41,352, 41,395-403. 

would be Unpopular, ^uoation and propaganda required. Shiv 
Dev Singh (387). 

Notification of certain, Quirhe 41.403. 

Obstacles in dealing with, Branford (117), 41,183; Quirke (138), 
41,306-8, 41,397-404; Milne (202^; Sampuran Singh (797); Wilson 

Prevaienoe of, Quirke 41,318-9. 

Propaganda advocated rather than legislation, Milne (202). 
Reporting of; 

Delays in, Branford (117), 41,183-7. 

Improvement needed, Quirke 41,337-8. 

Prompt, by lambardars, should be insisted on, Quirke (13^. 
Rewards to be given to patwaris for prompt notmcation, Milne 
( 202 ) . 

Rinderpest, legislation advocated, Branford (117); Quirke (138). 
Department of Animal Industry, proposal, Branford 41,08^-7. 
Development programme, Milne (199-201), 41,616-7. 


Disfensabies : 

Assistants in charge of, salaries, Milne (199). 

Control of: Tovjnsend (667), 45,172. 

by District Boaads: Sampuran Singh (797); Wilson (813). 
System works well, Sir Mehdi Shah (741), 46,917-8. 

System does not work welL Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,049. 
Satisfactory working of, Brayne (68); Lai Ghana (109). 
by Provincial authority, system of, Quirke (137). 

System of, and relationship of District Boards and Veterinary 
Department, Milne (198-9), 41,614-7, 41,868-71. 

Transfer to Provincial authority; 

Advocated, Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,050-2. 
not Advocated, Lal Ghand (109); Sir Mehdi Shah (741): 
Sampuran Singh (797); Wilson (813). 
not really under District Board, Fazl Ali (838). 

Development of facilities, scheme, Quirke 


Development programme^ Milne '(11 
Expansion of; Wilson (8l3). 


;i37). 
.201), 41,616-7. 


Adequacy, Quirke (137); Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Inadequate and proposals for increase of stafi, Brayne (68). 
N^d for, not being adequately met, Lai Chand (109); Shiv Dev 
Singh (387); Sampuran Singh (797); Naraindra Nath (676). 
Pixea, advantage of, over touring, Quirke 41,419-20. 

Free use ^ould be made of indigenous drugs, suggestion to popu- 
larise, Wdson (813). » ^ ft' 

°^Tl 87?^^^ allotted to, by District Boards, Milne 1379, 

Hilly parts should receive more attention, Townsend (667). 

Needs in process of being met by Government, Fazl Ah (838). 

statistics, 1921-22 to 1925-26, Milne 

46 wllages, Scmpuran Singh (796), (797), 
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Veterinary— 

Dispbnsabies — contd, 

very Popular and being increased as finances allow, Townsend (667). 
45,172. 

Public appreciation of work of, increasing, Quirk e (137). 
Eelationship of Provincial Government and District Boards, Quirke 
(137), 41,329-30, 41,426-31. 

Staff, importance oi, Quirke (137). 

Tounng : 

Abandoned as expensive and unsuited to local conditions, Quirke 
(138). 

Formerly, Milne (202). 

None in district. Shiv Dev Singh (387). 
not Hequired, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Result of work not beard of, Fazl Ali (838). 

not very Satisfactory, and system abandon^, Milne (202). 

should be /Stopped, Sampuran Singh (797). 

full Use not made of, Wilson (813). 

Touring by men in charge of, occasionally, Milne (202). 
full Use made of, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

full Use not made of, by agriculturists, Shiv Dev Singh (387),* Samr^ 
puran Singh (797); Wilson (813); Fazl Ali (838). 

Lahoee College: 

Admission : 

Applications, Taylor 44,327-8, 44,370-2. 

Criticism and proposal, Sampwran Singh (797). 

Standard, propos^ raising of. Taylor 44,275-6, 44,316-8, 
44,321-9, 44,349-54, 44,389. 

Course, Taylor 44,314. 

Curriculum, good, hut students not capable of dealing with, Taylor 
44,274. 

Equipment, Taylor 44,273. 

Pees paid, and double fees by students from Indian States, Taylor 
44,373-4. 

Instruction given in English, advantages and disadvantages of, 
44,383-5. 

Principal, should deal direct with Financial Commissioner, Taylor 
(541), 44,268-72, 44,330-5, 44,340-5. 

Research, small amount only, Taylor 44,277-8, 44,379-82. 

Staff and qualifications of, Taylor 44,356-60, 44,396-401, 

Students : 

After Careers, Taylor 44,375-8. 

Source of, Taylor 44.361-3. 

Willingness of, to live in small villages, question of, Taylor 
44 386-8. 

Teaching facilities, comparison with Europe, Taylor 44,319^21. 
Officer with Government of India, appointment advocated, and ad- 
vantages anticipated, Quirke (135). 

Pebvbntivb inootjlation : 

Compulsory advocated, Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 
no Pee charged, Milne (203). 

no Fee charged, but agriculturists still ignorant of benefits of, Sir 
Mehdi Shah (741). 

no Pee dbarged officially, Wilson (813). 

no Fee charged and should not be charged, Fazl Ali (839). 

Holding of lamibardars and zailadars responsible for, proposal, 
Quirke (138), 

Obfitacles in way of, Brayne (69); Quirke (138); Milne (203). 
Popularity of, Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,053-4, 

Popularity increasing, Fazl Ali (839). 

Simultaneous method: 

possible Danger of, Tcuylor 44,304-8. o/vi io 

General application, question of possibility, Taylor 44,309-13. 
Instruction given at Lahore College and graduates capable or 
carrying out, Taylor 44,296-300, 
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Veterinary — contd. 

Preventive inoculation — contd. 

Simultaneous method — contd. 

Risks in connection with, and results in other provinces awaited, 
Quirke 41,309-14. 

Private practice, little scope for, Quirke 41,336; Taylor 44,376. 
Propaganda work by co-operative societies, Quirke 41,339-41. 
Prophylactic vaccines, making of, should co'ntinue in hands of MtiktesaT, 
Taylor 44,284. 

Research . Quirke 41,346-7. 

Advantages of Department being under charge of Director of Agri- 
culture from point of view of, Milne (196-7). 

Anti-rabic treatment of dogs, Milne (203). 

'Oo-ordination, appointment of Veterinary Adviser to Go-vernment 
of India would assist, Branford (118), 41,081-2. 

Facilities: 

Extension desirable, Branford (118); Quirke (138); Slav Dev 
Singh (387); Taylor (641), 44,279-81; Fazl Ali (839). 

Scope for increase, Milne (203). 

Foot and Mouth diseas^ Milne (203). 

Government of India, l^al Governments, &c., lack of interest in, 
Taylor 44,390-6. 

proposed Lines of, Brayne (61); Milne (203); Wilson (804); Quirke 
41,421-5. 

Muktesar Institute : 

Extension advocated, Branford (118). 

Provision of o>fl&cers by, for employment in provinces under 
control of Local Government would be approved, (204), 

41.621-2. 

Special investigation should be conducted by officers of, as far 
as possible, Quirke QlSS). 

Strengthening of, would not be objected to, Milne (204). 
Unsuitable for investigation of surra, Taylor 44,286^, 44,336-9. 
Veterinary Adviser to Government of India should be in ad- 
ministrative charge of, Branford (118), 41,075-6. 

Provincial Institutions : 

Advocated, Shiv Dev Singh (387) ; Taylor (541), 44,282-92, 
44,336-9, 44,346-8; Sir Mehdi Shah (741). 

Advocated in addition to Imperial Institution, Quirke (136). 
Better than expanding Central Institution, Wilson (814). 
Extension advocated, Branford (118); Milne (203-4). 

Sohawa Laboratory : 

to be Placed under Principal of Punjab Veterinary College, 
Milni (203). 

no Surra specialist, Wilson (814). 

"Work done at, Wilson (803-4). 

Special investigations: 

should be Conducted either by officers of IMuktesar Institute or 
provincial officers or both, Branford (118). 
should be 'Conducted by Research Officers in Province, Shiv JDev 
Singh (387). 

Surra : 

more Adequate investigation of, advocated, WiJsoii 46,471-2, 
46 493. 

"Work of Mr. Cross re, Milne (203) ; Wilson (803-4). 


Serum : 

sometimes Difficulty in securing, Sir Mehdi Shah (741), 46,920. 
Effectiveness of, likely to be increased as result of propaganda, 
Milne (203). 

Money provided for, from 1921-22 to 1926-26, Milne (203). 

Often comes late and dispensaries run short, Wilson (813). 

Shortage of: Brayne 40,843. 

no Complaints, Milne (202). 

Supply : 

often Insufficient, Shiv Dev Singh (387), 43,054. 

Sufficient if adequate funds' available, Quirke (138), 41,374-7. 
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Veterinary — cond. 

Sttpemob Veterinary Opeicer with Government of India . 

Appointment of : 

Advocated, Taylor (641), 44,346. 

Advocated and advantages to be derived, Branford (118), 
41,076-6, 41,081-2, 41,178^2. J 

not Advocated, Wilson (814). 

not Advocated if separate from Director of Agriculture, MUne 
(204), 41,611-2. 

sho-uld not be Attached to Mnktesar, Taylor (541), 44,293-5, 44,364. 

Hzina-fi+e ^ "npointment of, Taylor (541), 44,365-9. 

hw Dev Singh (387). 


Benefits antictoated from ap 
not ConsideredT Necessary, / 
Question of, Milne (204). 


Colonel C., R.E., D.S.O., Agent; North Western Railway: 

44,880-46,009. 

Grain Elevators : 

Attitude of members of Punjab Gtovernment and Collector of 
Karachi, 44,922. 

Bulk carriage of wheat, question o>f starting at once by railway, and 
not considered necessary, 44,948-62. 

^ould be Considered if cultivator would be assisted by, (640). 

Detailed enquiry into question, proposal, (641), 44,886-6, 44,941. 

Export trade, spreading out of, effect on railway traflSic, 44,939-40. 

Grading system, proposals, (641), 44,952-5. 

Heavy expenditure would be entailed on railway in adapting 
wagons, etc., (639). 

Internal trade, effect on railway, 44,942 

Investigation into question by Major Gordon, railway attitude re, 
(639). 

Major Gordon’s scheme, (641). 

Karachi Port Trust, attitude of, 44,921. 

Lyallpur, practically no increase in wheat production since starting 
of, 44,947. 

Port and terminal elevators not advocated in first stage of scheme, 
(640-1), 44,889, 44,892-7. 

Private enterprise might deal with, (640). 

Railway could not decline to carry wheat in bags, 44,920. 

Railway not prepared to accept responsibility for construction and 
working of, without detailed examination, (640). 

Railwav wagons, question of continuation of pooling system, 
44,988-9. 


Railways : 

Gauge, 44,932. 

Motor transport competition, and steps taken to meet, 44,935-8, 
44,990-4. 

Motor transport development as feeder to, welcomed, but not to be 
undertaken by railway, 44,933-4. 

Roads, development of radial roads to stations advocated before de- 
velopment of roads parallel to railways, 44,937-8, 44,956-60. 


Water power: 

Development so far completed or under construction,^ Batiye (553-6). 

Hydro-electric power, particulars of scheme and possibilities of distribu- 
tion in towns and villages. Baity e 44,422-57, 44,465-79, 44,499-518. 

Manufacture of ammonium sulphate by means of off-peak power from 
Mandi scheme, investigation advocated, Amall (564); Batiye 44,420-1. 

Officer responsible to Government of India for hydro-electric develop- 
ment, desirable, Bapye 44,412-4. 

Resources of the Punjab, Battye (651-3). 

Schemes - 

Policy, Battye 44,406-7. , ^ 

Relations with other Provinces, and Indian States, Battye 
44,408-11. 

and Surveys, history of, Battye (649-51). 

Uhl river hydro-electric project and possibilities of use in manufacture 
of ammonium sulphate, Amall (659-61). 
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Weights and Measures, see under Marketing. 

Weifare of Rurai Population: 

Aid of Oo-operative Societies should be enlisted, Wilson (819). 

Arbitration Sooieties formerly in Gurgaon, but sto-pping of, Brayne 
40,554-9. 

Director of Local uplift, advocated, Brayne (69), (60). 

District physical training supervisors, training ot men as, Anderson 
(350). 

Drift of educated people to the towns, causes of, and question of means 
of preventing, Anderson 42,720-9. 

Economic position of cultivators, etc., in canal colonies. Sir Mehdi Shah 
46,940-7, 45,961-7. 

EC0N03iaC SUEVEY OF TYPICAL VILLAGES; 

Advocated and approved, Brayne (75); Shiv Dev Singh (388); 
Wilson (819); Fazl Ali (S41). 

Board of Economic Inquiry, see that title. 

by Non-ofiBLcial agency advocated, King (472), 43,681-7, 43,688. 

by a Rural man, advocated. Wilson (819), 46,408-10. 

Trained investigatory need for. Darling (588), 44, '862-, 6. 

Ex-soldiers, outlook of, Brayne 40,596-600. 

Government should construct model village. Shiv Dev Singh (388). 

Government should give grant to villages putting down simple drainage 
system, Wilson (819). 

Health conditions, proposed means for inducing improvement of, 
Brayne (72); Milne (214); Strickland (296): Shiv Dev Singh (387); 
Wilson (816); Fazl Ali (^9); Mohammad Afzal Hussain (865). 

Improved sanitation, influence of retired soldiers and pensioners, Wilson 
46,370-1, 

Improvement of, suggestion, Fazl Ali (841). 

Lack of will to live better, and doubt as to desirability of attempts to 
alter. Darling 44,776-82. 

Literature for villagers, shortage of, and proposal re increasing supply, 
Brayne 40,849-52. 

Litigation, excessive expenditure on, and question of measures to 
reduce, Brayne 40,526-7, 40,553-60. 

Measures should be taken against village ponds and manure heaps, Shiv 
Dev Singh (388). 

Menial castes, problem of, and scheme for, Brayne (60-1), 40,551-2, 
40,800. 

Pressure of population on the land, question whether excessive. Darling 
44,870, 

Propaganda in form of lectures,* lantern views, cinema films, useful, 
Milme (221), 

Propaganda work in Gurgaon and results, Brayne (58-9), (63-4), 40,529- 
50, 40,590-606, 40,633-7, 40,693-723, 40,782-800. 40,816-20, (101-2). 

Rural classes, little represented among official classes, Brayne 40,561-2. 

Rueal sanitation: 

and Health of the village, proposals for improving, Fazl Ali (841). 

Improvement in, required, Forster (610). 

Sympathy of retired Indian Officers should be enlisted in, Wilson 
(819). 

Social activities of villagers should be encouraged. Shiv Dev Singh (388). 

Standaed of living : 

Improvement, Milne 41,755; Townsend 45, >174-5. 

Wasteful expenditure, and measures against, in Gurgaon, Brayne 
40,524-8. 

Uplift campaign, necessity for, in connection with efforts at improve- 
ment of agriculture and scheme, Brayne (57), 40,524, 40,607-11, 
40,693-739, 40,711-28, 40,782-814. 

Village libraries, Anderson (349), 42,634, 42,638-41, 42,661 j Barling (601); 
Fazl AJii (841). 

Women, importance of elevation of, Brayne (57-8, 59), 40,723-8. 

Wells, see wnder Irrigation. 

Wheat, see vmder Crops. 
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WHITE, Mr., Chief Engineer of Southern Canals, and Secretary of Irriga- 
tion Branch: 43,266-43,672. 

Engineeiiring Oongrbss, nature of, and value of work, etc., 43,642-7, 
43,651-2, 43,648-50, 43,653-61, 43,661, 43,662. 

luaiGATION : 

All-India Irriation Board, opinion re proposal, 43,417. 

Canals : 

Lining of, scope for, 43,283. 

Replacement by tube weUs, difficulty of persuading individual 
cultivators, 43,285-8. 

iSiu'pplementing of, by ordinary zamindari wells in some cases, 
43,289* 

Vo-lumetric basis : 

Advantages of, 48,297, 48,326. 

Impracticability of, at present, except in case of large 
owners, 43,293, 43,324. 

Technical appliances, satisfactory, 43,306-6. 
iWater rates : 

Fixing, assessing and collecting : 

Complaints by Colonel Cole against patwaris in connec- 
tion with, reply to, 43,355-65. 

Removal from Irrigation Department, Proposal not 
approved, 43,354. 

Remission if crop does not ripen, 43,321-3. 

Department, co-operation with Revenue Department, 43,315. 
Research station, 48, 275-6. 

Waterlogging and distribution of water the most important points, 
43,271, 43,272-4. 

Soils : 

Chakanwali Reclamation Farm, experimental work at, 43,275-6. 
Waterlogged : 

Drainage schemes^ 43,291. 

Drainage and pumping experiment at Chakanwali Reclamation 
Farm, 43,275-6. 

Expenditure required will be enormous, but will be gradual, 
43,292. 

Problem, 43,272-4. 

Remedy, 43,284-9. 


Wild animals, damage to crops by, «ee wnder Crops, 

WILSDON, B. H., Scientific Research Officer attached to Irrigation Research 
Laboratory, Punjab : (407-11), 43,266-43,672. 

Experience of, 43,384-6. 

Education, Agricultural: .. x* « . v 

College, limitation of teaching to three years’ course for B.So., to be 
followed by research degree in sciences applied to agriculture, pro- 
posal, (408-9), 43,509-10. 
of Practical farmers, proposal (408), 43,426. 

Proposals, (408-9). ^ ^ 

Scientific workers, question of, (407-8), 43,425-6. 

Febtilisebs, water rate reduction for green manure, 43,442. 

Fckddeb Crops, water rate reduction for, 43,437-41. 

Ibbxgation : 

Canals : 

Lining of: 

Effects, 43,281. 

Investigation of problem, work re, 43,281. 

Scope for, 43,282^,43,283. 

Loss by absorption, extent, (410). 
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WILSDON, B. H.— contd 

Irbigation — contd. 

Canals—coTirtd, 

Return on capital outlay, 43,443-8. 

proportion of Water put on surface that reaches subsoil, 43,552. 
Water rates; 

Reduction of rate for fodder, and green manure, 43,437-42. 
Working charge per acre irngatea, 43,439-40. 
progressive Desiccation of certain districts and causes, (410). 

Etvo’s torsion balance, use of, 43,626-30. 

Hydrodynamic work, need for, 43,373. 

Kharif channel taking Beas water, proposal, (410). 

Research Laboratory : 43,374-5. 

Oo-operation with United Provinces, question of, 43,419-21. 
Scientific Research Offi.oer attached to, relationship to Irrigation 
and Revenue Departments, 43,403-4, 43,409. 

Sub-stations, scheme for, 43,631-3. 

Sub-soil water, 43,422-4, 43,605-12. 

Water requirements of different crops : 

Experiments, land set aside for, at Lyallpur, 43,315-7. 

Research, importance of, and carrying out of, in provinces 
necessary,, 43,410-3. 

Waterlogging : 

Depth of water-table obtainable, and suitable for agriculture, 
43,467-71. 

Drainage operations to be carried out, 43,633-41. 

Problem of, (410). 

Well, depletion of water-table in certain districts owing to demand 
made by, on sub-soil water, (410). 

Rbseabch : 

Agricultural meteorology, attention needed, (408). 

Applicative work, organisation on provincid basis, necessary, (407). 
Oo-erdination of efforts of local and central governments. Board on 
lines of Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, scheme 
for, (409), 43,370-1, 43,398, 43,502^. 

Fundamental, central organisaition, danger of theory, (407). 
Government physical laboratory, will be necessary, (409), 43,427-8. 
Irrigation,, field station for, scheme under consideration, (408). 
lines on which required, (408). 

Provincial, encouragement desirable, 43,503. 

Pusa Institute : 

Affiliation to‘ university, advantages to be derived, 43,402. 
Development as provincial research station, proposal, 43,399-401. 
Situation not satisfactory, 43,391, 43,397. 
no Toluntary research workers, (408). 

Soil physics; 

Importance of work and need for appointment of special officer, 
(408), 43,621-2. 

Land earmarked for, 43,393-6. 

Work carried out, (408), 

Staff, provincial, recruitment difficulty, (409), 43,376, 43,429-30. 
Statistical mathematics, development needed, (408). 
in Universities, desirable and scheme for encouragement, (407-8), 
43,369-72, 43,387-90, 43,402, 43,606-8, 43,613,20. 43.623-5, 43,631. 

Soils : 

Alkaline : 

Reclamation, experimental work 7*e, but iioii-following up of, 
(411), 43,414-6. 

Use of gypsum on, results, (411). 

Bara, improvement by use of g^sum and green manuring, (411). 
Ghakanwali Reclamation Farm, experimental work at, (410, 411), 
43,276-81, 43,377. 

Waterlogged, drainage and pumping experiment at Ohaikanwali 
Reclamation Farm, (410), 43,276-81. 
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WILSON, W. R., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Jhoium: (808-819)* 

46,300-496. 

Administration : 

Judicial : 

Civil Courts, criticism and recruitment of staff ot, from agri- 
cultural population, would be advantageous, (808), 46,436-41. 
Jirga system in Dera (^azi Khan, 46,441-4, 

Meteorological department, of no practical service, (807). 

Posts, usefulness of, (807). 

Railways, dheaper freight rates for fodder and machinerv would be 
greatly appreciated, (806). 

Roads : 

Conditions in Dera and Jhelum districts, (806-7). 

Expenditure on, in Jhelum district, and inadequacy of, and 
need for better engineering staff, (806-7), 46,330-2, 46,401-3. 
Maintenance and repairs, drawbacks of contract system, (807 1 , 
46,330. . V 

Agricultural Department : 

little Attention paid to harmi land, but beginning, 46,806, 
should Keep head of district informed about work. (806). 
Agriouiadural Indebtedness : 

Agriculturist moneylenders, few, kno.wn, 43,777. 

Bui for protection of borrowers under consideration of the Punjab 
Government, (809). 

Causes of, (808), 46,306*6. 

Credit, sources of, (808). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (808). 

Usurious Loans Act, application should be made more stringent},. 
(808). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Coal and salt mines, subsidia^ employment in, (816). 

(ZSultivator, work done by during year, (815-6). 

Egret farming in Dera Ghaza Khan, 46,425-35. 

Fruit growing, (816). 

Intensive study, extent of scope for, (816). 

Lac cultivation, prospects, (816), 46,346-7. 

Obstacles preventing expansion of, (816). 

Olives, attempt to grow, but discouragement by forest officials, (816), 
46 367 46 417-24. 

Poultry bearing, and prospects, (816), 46,349-52, 46,494-6. 

Subsidiary industries, no suggestions for adoption ot. in Jhelum, 
(816). “ 

Trade in cattle carried on during slack months, (816). 

Utilization of rice straw for paper should have a future, (816). 
Agricultural Labour : 

no Measures to attract agricultural labour from areas in whioh. there 
is a surplus should be taken, (816). 

Shortage, and reasons, (816). 

Alienation of Land Act: , , - 

Consolidation of Icurge estates as result of, and drawback of, (809), 
46,339-41. 

IVJiiDor defects, (809), 46,338-9. 

Stands in way of capital being put into land, (819). 

Animal Husbandry : . ^ 

Camels, gradual elimination of, by extension of canals, (814), 46,471, 
46,472. 

Castration, recommendation, (814). 

Causes of injury to cattle, (815). ^ x /omv 

Condition of cattle and need for improvement, (812). 

Gross-breeding, suggestion, (814). 

Dajil breed, description, 46,473. 

Dairying, experimenting necessary, (814). 

Improvement of supplies, need for, in hci7'a7ii tracts, (815^. 
Silos, need for. in Jhelum, (815). 46,387. 
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WILSON, W. R,, I.C.S.— coTifd. 

Animaii Husbanduy — contd. 

Fodder — contd. 

Shortage and means of improving supply, (815), 46,398-9. 
Improvement of breeds: 

Contrast between sire and dam too great as a rule, (814), 
46,474^, 46,489-91. 

Dajil herdbook on skirts on Dhundi estate, proposal, (814). 
Dhanni breed, steps taken re, 46,383-6. 

Dhanni^^edigree herdbook in Chakwal, suggestion for starting 
Sheepbreeding : 

Future for, in Jhelum, 46,396-7, 46,477-8. 
iMerinos in Jhelum district, pjroposal, (814-6). 


Capital, land should be given to practical horticulturists, engineers, 
(819). ' ® 


Co-operation : 
Better-livi 
Oattle-breei 


Better-living societies, opinion re, (818), 46,388-9. 
itle-breecBng societies : 

Jhelum, (818), 46,395., 46,476. 

Proposals, (818). 

Co-operative credit, value of, (807). 

Credit societies, the more financed the better, (818). 

Encouragement of growth of : 

by (government, proposals for, (817). 
by Non-oflOlcial agencies, proposal tor, (818). 

Legislation should not be introduced to compel minority to join 
for the common benefit, opinion, (818). 

Pooling of resources in building "bunds, etc., Dera and Jhelum, (818), 
Results, (818). 

Societies lor co-operative use of agricultural machinery, little or no 
opening for Dera and Jhelum, (818). 

Society for sale of mules in Chakwal worth considering, (818). 


CJrops : 

Damage by pigs, (811), 

Distribution of seeds, systems, (811). 

Dry gram cultivation in sandy soils, (811), 46,372-3. 

Improvement of existing, suggestions, (811). 

Introduction of Japanese sarson and long eared Australian bajra, 
proposals, (811). 

Pests : 

Locusts, (812). 

Poli weed, effective method of eradication needed, (806), (812). 
Bats and mice, damage by, and campaign against, advocated, 
(011), (812). 

Protection, work re and proposals, (812). 

Wheat, mixing of, in Dera, (811). 

Cultivation : 

Draught cattle, improvement required, (812). 

Improvement in rotation of crops not necessary, (812). 

Mixing of crops, (812). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Association of voluntary wo-rkers, proposal, (803), 46,313-7. 
Chakwal Zamindar, good work by, (80^. 

Dera, work, (805). 

Dhundi estate, (805). 

Experts must be enthusiasts, (806). 

Farmers’ Association, suggested meeting of, at Demonstration 
Farm at suitable season of year, (805-6). 

Farms, as experimental farms also, proposal, (803), 46,479-80. 
Jhelum, work, (805). 
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WILSON, W. R., I.C.8.— contd. 

Distbiot Boards : 

Ghairman, 46,343-5. 

Engineers, baild quality of, and regular service under Ministry of 
Local Self-Government would be preferable, 46,363-4, 46,469-70. 
Jnelum, keenness on cattle breeding, 46,385. 

Education ; 

Adult night schoo-ls, Clo-operative : 

Others usuafly frauds, (805), 46,324-9. 

Satisfactory, and extension desirable, (805), 46,329. 

Agricultural : 

Cultivation of small patch at home, by boys, suggestion, (805). 
Incentive, (804). 

Lyallpur attracts good attendances, (804). 

Pupils mainly drawn from Agricultural classes, (804). 
in English, drawback of, (818), 46,484. 

Nature Study; 

Instruction in, being given to teachers, (804). 

should be Welcomed as relief from monotony of the class rooms, 

T^SSf>- 

should be Drawn as far as possible from the agricultural 
classes, (804). 

Supply not sufficient, (804). 

in Vernacular middle School in Jhelum district, but results 
disappointing, (804), 46,318-23. 

Methods by which rural education may improve the ability of agri- 
culturists,. (819). 

Primary : 

Compulsory, not yet introduced into Jhelum, (819). 

Proportion of boys who pass through fourth class, (819). 

Bural subjects should be more taught, (818), 46,481-3, 

School Plots, despised by parents and boys, (804). 

School Farms, if properly equipped, should have a future, (804). 

Fsbtilisebs : 

Cowdung, means of preventing use of, as fuel, (811). 

Investigation of manures not sufficient in local districts, (811). 
Natural manure : 

Advice needed on method of preservation and storage, (811). 
Waste of, (811). 

Popularisation of improved, suggestion for price, (811). 


Finanob : 

Long-term ccredat. 


instalments, recommendation re period, (807), 


46,486-6. 

Short-term credits better than long, (807). 

Taecam: 

Failure of, and reasons, (807-8). 

Improvement of system, proposals for, (807-8). , . 

Issue throui, or on recommendation of, co-operative societies, 
advocated7(808). 

Supervision over use of loans needed, (807), 46,333. 

Well-boring, proposal (808) 46,464-5. 


Fobbsts * 

Deterioration from browsing in Dera, (817). 

Firewood and fodder, means for increasing supply or, (8p). 
Grass-cutting facilities, extension, no objection to, in Jhelujn rawna, 


Grass, freer facilities for cutting advocated, (815). 
Grazing and browsing, position re, in Jhelum and Dera, 
Grazing facilities in, granted to extent compatible with 
preservation of forest areas, (816). zoim 

no Opening for schemes of afforestation in Jhelum, (ol7)< 
Bakhs classification of, Jhelum (817). 


(816-7). 
the proper 
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Holdings * 

Consolidation : 

Bi-fficulties of, in Dera and Jhelnm, (809). 

Propaganda needed to start, in the Cnakwal plateau, (809). 
Success of, in Central Punjab, (809). 

Legislation, not needed, (809). 

‘Societies for redistribution of fragmented holdings, opening for. 
Subdivision inevitable under )Vjjahomm€dan Law, (809), 46,378. 


Implements : 

Steps to hasten adoption of new implements, (812). 
no Suggestions for, (812). 


Impeovbments, lack of education and means prevents carrying out of, 
(819). 

Ibbigation : 

Canals : 

Dera inundation canals, distribution of water, conditions, (810). 
People would be willing to pay for, 46,407, 46,455-7. 

Eevenue might be increased if Jalalpur canal constructed, 
46,468-60. 

Conditions in Jhelum, and services of engineer would be welcomed, 
46,413-6. 

from Hill torrents, systemi, and professional guidance needed, (810). 
Inundation canals, (810), 46,451-4. 

Perennial streams, engineer should be put on to explore possibilities, 
(810). 

Wells ; 

Artesian, possibility of, in Jhelum, (810). 

Boring of present wells desired in Jhelum district, and question 
of possibility, 46,308-12. 

Conditions in Jhelum, (810), 46,334-7, 46,445-9. 

Enhanced assessment, none for about 20 years after sinking, 
practice, 46,404^. 

None with bore or tube in Jhelum, (810). 

Sinking of, taccavi advances for, proposal (808), 46,464-5. 


JttFiLDM and Dera: 

Animal husbandry, conditions, (814-5). 

Characteristics and conditions in, 46,304-12, 46,392-4. 
Wells, condition re, 46,334-7. 


Land Revenue : 

Barani and chahi, 46,466-7. 

Deputy Commissioners : 

Monthly or quarterly conferences with Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Departments, proposal, 46,374-5. 
Responsibility for economic advancement of the people, 46,344. 

L^^o^u]^ College, reputation and prestige high among cultivators, 
Mabeetino ; 

Communications, improvement needed, (817). 

Description of existing system, (817). 

Information as to market condition overseas, no necessity for, 
Jhelum and Dera, (817), 

Jhelum market, conditions, (817), 46,353^2. 

Measures : 

of Capacity, should be standardised, (817). 

Multiplicity of, drawback of, ('817). 

Middle class youths, suggestion for making agriculture attractive to, 
(804-5). 

Public Health, water supply, effect of infiltration of salt, Pind Dadan 
Khan (810). 
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Eesearob; : 

on Demonstration farms and by individual farmers, proposal for, 
(80S). 

Pusa Institute, value of, to provinces, question of, 46,301. 

Rural Community Councils : 

Adult education through, proposal, (SOo) 

Benefit hoped tor from, (819), 46,368-9. 

Soils : 

Deterioration owing to salt perennial streams, (bll). 

Kallar. belief tUiat saturation of, and growing rice, will diminish, 
(811). 

Terracing, work in Jhelum, 46,462-3. 

Reclamation and recolonisation. Government measures necessary, 
(411). 

Statistics : 

Enumeration of live stock, too casually done at present, (819). 
Estimation of yield of agricultural produce, information available 
in account books of landlords, and proposals, (819), 46,411-2. 
Records of areas under cultivation and crops satisfactory, (819). 

Veterinary : 

Civil Veterinary Department: 

Control by Director of Agriculture, advocated, (812-3), 

^ 46,379-82, 46,487-8. 

certain Opposition between Agricultural Department and, 
46,379-80. 

Contagious diseases: 

Difficulties in dealing with, (813). 

Legislation not advocated at present, (813). 

Dispensaries : 

under Control of Local (District) Boards, (81,3). 

Expansion of, (813). 

Free use should be made of indigenous drugs, (813). 

Transfer of control to provincial authority not advocated, (813). 
full Use not made of, by agriculturists, (813). 

Inoculation, no fee charged officially, (813). 

Provincial Research Institutions better than expanding a Central 
Institution, (814). 

Research : 

Lines on which required, (804). 

Sohawa Labotratory, work done at, (808-4). 

Surra : 

more Adequate investigation of, advocated, (814), 46,471-2, 
46,493. 

Cure discovered by Major Crosse, (803-4). 

Serum, often comes late and dispensaries run short, (813). 

Superior Veterinary officer, appointment of, not advocated, (814). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Aid of Oo-opeirative Societies should be enlisted, (819). 

Government should give grant to villages putting down simple 
drainage system, (819). 

Improved sanitation, influence of retired soldiers and pensioners, 
46,370-1. 

Improvement of health conditions, suggestion to induce people to 
devote spare time to, (816). ^ 

Inquiries into economic position of cultivators, proposal, (oio), 
46,408-10. 

Inquiry by Economic Board in Jhelum, (81^, 46,408. i- . j 

Sanitation, sympathy of retired Indian Officers should be enlisted 
in, (819). 

Wireless, see under Administration. 

Zemindars, see Landowners. 
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Anadi Village site, inhabited area. 

Abiana Water rate. 

Ahib A tribe of cultivators, mostly Hindus, renowned for care- 

ful husbandry. 

Alu Potato. 

Anna One-sixteenth of a rupee ; equivalent to 1 Jd. at exchange 

rate of one and sixpence to the rupee, 

Abain A tribe of market gardeners, mostly Muslim. 

Abhab Pigeon pea {cajanus indicus). 

Abti (Arhti) (Adtya) An agent or broker. 

(Abtya) 

Babu A title of respect. 

Babul A widely-distributed small tree (acacia arahica), 

Bajba A small millet (pennisetum typhoideum). 

Baksheesh A gift, tip. 

Bania A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a money- 

lender. 

Baba (soil) Hard, arid soil, highly charged with alkali salts; also 

highly manured land close to the village site. 

Bab Upland between confluent rivers ; formerly waste. 

Babani Unirrigated land depending on rain for its water supply. 

Babu A tall perennial grass (sorghum halepense). 

Batai Payment of rent in kind by division of produce between 

landlord and tenant. 

Bblbab A labourer. 

Benamz Purchasing or holding under a false name; Be wamidar, 

the man in whose name such a transaction is done. 

Bbb A moderate sized deciduous tree (zizypKus juiubd), 

Bebseem Egyptian clover (trifolium alexandrinum), 

Bhangi A low caste employed as sweepers and menials, 

Bhishti A water carrier. 

Bhusa The husk or chaff of grain ; the straw. 

Bigha A measure of land; the standard or pucca higha is 3,0^ 

square yards or fths of an acre ; a hutcha higha is in 
some places one-third and in others one-fourth of a 
standard higha. 

Bund (Band) A dam, a field embankment. 

Ohahi (Land) irrigated from wells. 

Ohak A block or portion of land. 

Ghabagah (Chibaga) Grazing ground. 

Ohabi Juar grown for fodder. 

Chabsa A leather bag used as a water lift. 

Ohaukidar (Chowki- a watchman. 
dab) 

Ghittanh A measure ; one-sixteenth of a seer, 

Gho Land damaged by a hill torrent. 

Chulah (Chuhla) ... Afire-place. 

Chumob A worker in leather, a low caste of Hindus. 

Chuba A low caste of menials, 

Cbobe Ten millions. * 

Dalal An agent or broker. 

Babbeh The bastard cedar (melia azedarach), 

Dbsi (Deshi) Native to the country | indigenous, 

Bhak A moderate-sized deciduous tree with a brilliant red 

flower (hutea frondosa), 
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Dhanwai A man connected with the selling, or threshing, of rice; 

Dharwai, a man who weighs grain. 

A loin cloth worn by men. 

®hxjb Couch grass (cynodon dactylon), 

A tract of land lying between two confluent riTers. 

Fasal (Fasl) Crop or harvest. 

Ghair MtTMKiN ... Lit. not possible. Waste; land not capable of cultivation, 
Ghi Clarified butter. 

Goradeh Land immediately in the vicinity of a village. 

Gowala A herdsman or milkman. 

Gowara ... .. See Guar. 

Gram Chick pea (cicer arietinum). 

Guar (Guaea) ... Cluster bean (cyamopsis psoralioides). 

Gujar A numerous class chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

Gur Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

Gurgaon plough . . An inversion plough recently introduced in Gurgaon 
district. 


Hakumat Authority. 

Hookah (Huqqa) ... A ijipe, a smoking tube. 
Hindustan plough ... A light inversion plough. 
Hisab An account, a bill. 


Ilaka(Ilaqa) ... a tract, neighbourhood. 

IsLAHi B.ASUMAT ... A society formed with the object of reforming social 
society customs. 


Jagir An assignment of the revenue of a given area of land. 

Jagirdar The holder of any assignment of revenue. 

Jain ^ ... A follower of Jainism— a religious sect. 

Jal , ... ... ... Water. 

Jamabandi The essential portion of the record of rights in land 

wherein is entered the detail as to ownership, the 
revenue assessed, area, etc, 

Jangli (Jungli) ... Wild, waste, savage, belonging to the forest. 

Jat The chief cultivating tribe in North-West India. 

Jheel A shallow lake, a swamp. 

JxRGA A council of the village elders. 

JowAR (Juar) ... The large millet {sorghum vulgare). 


Kabbadi 
Kallar (Kalar) 

Kamin 

Kanal 

Kankar 

Kapas 

Kasht 

Kazi 

Kbshari 
Khans AM A ... 
Khar ABA 

Khasra 

Kharip 

Khati 


62160 


... A game, 

... Saline efllorescence. 

... A menial. ^ i tx- 

... A measure of land which varies in different localities; 
generally Jth of an acre. 

... Nodules of limestone found in the soil. 

... Cotton with the seed still adhering (unginned cotton). 

... Cultivation. 

... Originally a law officer, now a title assumed by certain 
families. 

... The chickling-vetch sativus). 

house servant 

... (From /charctb, bad). A remission of Government dues, 
granted when crops are below a certain standard. 

... A record of the village lands in which the fields are 
numbered. . • £ 

... The autumn harvest; crops sown at the beginning oi 
the rains and reaped in October-December. 

... A grain pit. 
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Khatri A Hindu caste or tribe chiefly engaged in trade, money 

lending, etc., usually literate. 

Khatta The sour lime (eiirus aeida), 

Kiari A field surrounded by a bank or "bund. 

Kikae(Kikbr) ... See Rabu?. 

Kitab A book. 

Kor A watering. 

Kutoha Inferior or bad. [Lit. “ not solid.”] 


Lakh One hundred thousand. 

Lambardar A village headman who collects and pays the Government 

dues of the village and has other duties. 

Lana A saltwort (salsola foetida), 

Lassan Garlic {alhum sativum), 

Latipxjniua Large estates. 

Lohar A worker in iron, a blacksmith. 


Ma bap [Lit. father and mother.] A protector. 

Mahajan A merchant. 

Mahar A low caste, generally village servants. 

Maina A small millet (paspalum scorhiculatum), 

Maira See Barani. 

Mandi A market. 

Mango An evergreen fruit tree {mangifera indica), 

Marla A measure of land. 

Mash A pulse (phaseolus mungo). 

Masur Lentil (lens esculenta). 

Maul VI Originally a learned Muslim, a teacher , now used as a 

term of respect. 

Maund A weight of 82*28 lb. (pucea maund); has different values 

for different commodities, and for the same commo- 
dity in different localities. 

Maurusi Hereditary ; a maurusi (or occupancy), tenant retains a 

permanent lien on his land. 

Mazara A tenant. 

Megasse Besidue of sugarcane after the juice has been expressed. 

Meo A class of cultivators. 

Mbston (plough) ... A very light type of inversion plough. 

Mohwa (Mohxja) ... A deciduous forest tree (hassia latifolia) whose dried 
flowers are eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 

Moth (Mote) ... The kidney hean (phaseolus aeonitifolius), 

Mtjkaddam (Mtjqad- a skilled labourer. 
rah) 

Mulberry A moderate-sized deciduous tree (moms indica); in the 

silk districts it is reared on the bush system. 

Mung (Mong) (Munj) Green grain (phaseolus radiatus). 

Munshi A writer, clerK, teacher. 

Myrobalan Tanning fruit obtained from trees of the genus ter- 

minalia. 


Nahri Irrigated (land). 

Nali A tube, a seed drill. 

Nawab A title of honour. 

Nazeana A gift ; a contribution in excess of the usual payment. 

Nilgai Blue buck (boselaphus tragocamelus). 

Nullah A water course. 


Pahar A mountain, hill. 

Panchayat Lit. a committee of five. Used to describe an association 

of any number of persons, instituted for objects of an 
administrative or judicial nature. 

Pandit Originally a learned Brahmin, a teacher ; now a term of 

respect applied to Brahmins. 
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Pathan 

Patwari 
Phal ... 
Pie 

POLI ... 
Pubdah 


...A Muslim tribe found chiefly in the frontier districts and 
West Punjab. 

...A village accountant or registrar. 

... Fruit. 

... One-twefth of an anna. 

... Wild safflower ( carthamus oxi/acaniha). 

...A veil, screen; the practice of keeping women secluded. 


Rabi 

Rais 

Raja(h) plough 

Rakh 

Rauni 

Rodkohi 
Rosa Bhatla 
Roseum 


... The spring harvest; crops sown in autumn and reaped 
at the end of the cold weather. 

... A gentleman of standing. 

...A type of inversion plough. 

... Waste woodland. 

... A watering. 

... Irrigation from hill torrents. 

... An improved type of deshi cotton. 

... A coarse short staple cotton (gossypium neglectnm 
roseum). 


Sabzi 

Sajji plant ... 

Sailab (Sailabi) 
Sanad (Sunnud) 
Sann 

Sarkanda 
Saropa Paina 


Sarshar 
Sarson 
Sawai ... 


Sawak... 


Seer 

Senji 

Sesame (Sesamtjn) 

SHATTAIi 

Shamil AT 

Shihari 

Shisham 

Shrorr 

SlRIS 

SiRHAR 

Surra 

Syed 


... Vegetables. 

... One of the saltworts which thrive on alkali soil {Sajji, 
sodium carbonate). 

... Land irrigated by floods or percolation from a river. 

...A charter, certificate of honour. 

... Bombay hemp, a leguminous fibre crop {crotalaria juncea ) ; 
also used as a green manure. 

...A gr&ss {saccharum arundinaceum), 

... A system of irrigation from a hill torrent wherein those 
irrigating abo-ve have prior right to the water, those 
lower down getting what is left. 

... A kind of mustard. 

... An oilseed (brassica campestris). 

... An excess of one-fourth; interest at the rate of 25 per 
cent. 

... An annual fodder grass (panicum jrumentaceum); also 
cultivated for its grain. 

... A weight (2 057 lb.) 

... A fodder crop {melilotm parvifiora)* 

... An oilseed {ttl){$esamuni indicum). 

... A fodder crop {irifolium resupinatum), 

... Village common, usually used for grazing. 

... A hunter. 

... A deciduous tree {dalhergia sism). 

... A moneychanger, a banker. 

... A forest tree {alhizzia lehhek), 

... The Government, the supreme authority. 

... A disease affecting horses and camels especially. 

... A Muslim tribe from which the Prophet’s son-in-law was 
drawn ; usually regarded as the highest tribe among 
Muslims. 


Tag AVI (Takkavi) ,. 

Tahsil (Tehsil) 
Tahsildar 

(Tbhsildar) 

Taklir 

Taramira 

Tarkari 

Thal 

Thanedar 


An advance made by Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

A local revenue division of a district 
A revenue offlcer in charge of a tahsil. 

Trouble, difficulty. 

An oilseed {eruca sativa). 

Vegetables. 

A desert tract. 

A sub-inspector of police, in charge of a police-station 
or thana. 
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Til An oilseed {sesamum indicum). 

Tongawala The driver of a horse or bnllock carriage. 

Toma Rape (hrassica campestris), 

XJsAR Land impregnated with sodium salts and thereby 

rendered barren. 

Val A pulse (dolichos lahlah). 

Wallah A person, 

WAB.ABAND 1 Distribution of water in rotation. 

2ail A group of villages in a tahsil. 

Zaildar A rural notable appointed by Government, the head of a 

Zaih 

Zamindab A landowner, a peasant proprietor. 

ZiLLADAB A canal o£&cer. 

ZiBA Caraway {carum hulbocasianum). 
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